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A RETROSPECT OR 1837. 

There certainly can be no better way of commencing the New Year 
than by taking a review of what has been done during the Old, nor can 
the first pages of this volume be devoted to a fitter purpose than in 
summing up what lias been done for our profession during the twelve 
months which have just rolled over our heads, ad^ in anticipating what 
improvements may be effected in rtiat nev Otorn year of which the 
events yet lie hid in the womb of futurity. 

The past year was ushered in by the long-looked for Brevet—a mea¬ 
sure ^ which Aany of the veteran otticer8j)f our army, wprn out by long 
service^ rested their hopes of retirement from the active duties of their 
profession ; but this long-expectftl boon, instead of carrying with it that 
provision for old officers which was anticipated, has only added to their 
cup of bitterness. Ov?ffig to the yr\)iealthy character of our Colonies, 
a great proportion of the officers of the Line are cut off at an early 
age, others are so broken dowihjn constitutii^n as to be obliged to retire 
altogether from the service long before they pass even the subaltern 
grades of their profession ; it might, therefore, nave been expected that 
some degree of consideration would have been shown to the claims of 
the survivors in the distribution of this promotion ; but, so far from that 
being the case, though 67 Colonels were promoted to General 
Officers by that Brevet, only 3 of these were selected from 109 batta¬ 
lions of the Line and Colonial corps; while, out of 157 officers pro¬ 
moted to be Colonels, 16 only were from full-pay of the Line, and out 
of promoted to the rank Of Lieutenant-Cojpnel, 7 only wgre from 
that branch of the Service; sorDiat in thestf ranks not ^e-tenth 
of the ))romotion was awarded to a bodj^f officers 'who constituted 
about four-fifths of th* whole number in^heArmy, ^ 

Even so far as jegafds tlie Brevet Majorities, one*half only of the 
134 granted fell tJ^the officers of the J^xne; nor tjould they have had 
80 much, but that*%hpse on half-pay, who had received the larger 
share in the other steps, could not by the regulations of the Service be 
permitted to avail themselves of that promoticn. 

Nor was this all; but in the full-pay promotions conse<]uent on this 
Brevet, a sliU greater disproportion existed in the share of the officers bf 
the Line, in 109 battalions there were but 12 promotions, wjiile the 
. Household Troops, consisting of 7 battalions and 3 regimen^, shared 
am^g them 13, and 10 battalions of Artillery and Engineets no tess 

'-A * * 
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^ ‘‘la ihent wondered at that this Brevet^ instead of fulfilling the 
ex pectifiol^ of iSye '6ld o|G cera of the Line, on whose claims to promo¬ 
tion and retirement it was^principally founded, should have been as galf 
and wormwood to' Does the Parliament of Great Britain knoW 

that the temporary expense thus incurred has been applied, not so 
much to r^ard those who have been serving them at every risk of 
life, health, &nd constitution, those who either have had no duty* at 
all to perform, or whose duties have never carried them beyond tbe limits 
of their native land ? We mean not to disparage the services of any of 
the other branches o^he Army which have been more fortunate in this 
respect. The officers of A^J;iliery and Engineers, in particular, have a 
strong claim on the gratitude' of their country, and most of them have 
earned their present rank by many years of long and faithful service, 
and the toils and dangers of many a bloody field. All we contend for is, 
not that they have got too much, but that the officers of the Line have 
got too little. Still less are we inclined to undervalue the claims of 
that portion of our half-pay officers who have been the victims of reduc¬ 
tion, or have only quitted the active duties of their profession when 
incapacitated for theffi by the chances of warfare or the deterioration 
of constitution resultn^&om a Icffig -eourse of service; but had the same 
extent of promotion, lavished on others not in this category, been 
conferred on the officers on full-pay of the Line, together with the 
class of half'pay officers abqve described, it would ha^e afforded one 
of the most valuable boons ever received since the establishgient of 
the British Army. 

Let us not be told, in extenuation, that tlii^revet has been awarded 
on the same principles as all oth^i} which ha^ preceded it. Cannot 
our authorities see, that if those who have been serving merely at home, or 
in healthy climates, or whq perchance h;iVencycr been serving at all, are 
to have the same right to Brevet promotion, according to the date of 
their commissions, as those who have been encodntering pestilence and 
disease in every shape, and in every quarter of the globe, the reward 
must invariably be in an inverse ratio to the service performed, and that 
the greatei chance of survivorship must always give to the former that 
promotion which would otherwise have fallen to the latter? The records 
of the mortality among British officers, published in this Journal in June, 
1835, were sufficient to have demonstrated the inevitable consequences of 
such a^system of pronjfition. The officeVs of the Line die thrice as fast 
as thosesof the Heav^^ OuValry and Gy^jirds, who for the last twenty-two 
years have not served beyo^ their native shores, and twice as fast as 
those of the Artillery and^Engineers, who havtfnot nearly the same 
extent of Colonial service in unhealthy clim^es \^o undergo; conse¬ 
quently, in the course of a few years, when this difference in the chances 
of survivorship wilt begi^ to tell even more st.ongly than at present, 
these fdrtunaie branches of the Service, with ^the officers on half-pay, 
must necessarily engross all SB^evet promotion, to the entire exclu»on of 
tbe officers of the Line, wboNcannot, from othe nature of their service, 
li<?e sufficiently long to claim jt\ 

Evep the extension of the Brevet Majorities to the Captains of 1822, 
fntendef^,! we presume, as a sop the officers of the Line, has rather, 
tended to^ctease than diminish thc!\biUerness of feeling with whicA the 
of/that promotion has been r^arded by the old officers "i»f tb6 
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Anny, many of wbotn it is well known, aflelr Serving t^lrotigh the whole* 
*of the Peninsular war as subalterns, did nottirom^ the slowness of pro¬ 
motion, attain their companies till the augmentayo^ in 1821 and 1825. 
These men have very naturally indulged the hohe that their long ser¬ 
vices, prfor to attaining that rank, would be taken into account in a 
measure which was founded solely on the necessity for giPiCg advance¬ 
ment to old and deserving officers, instead of which, by the Brevet 
being extended to all faptains of 1822, without any reference to pre¬ 
vious service, it has not only blighted these hopes, but they have nad 
the mortification, in many instances, of being supeTseded by their juniors, 
who entered the service after the war, but«had the good fortune to attain 
the rank of Captain rapidly purchase. 

The result of this Brevet must be quite* sufficient to convince the old 
officers of the Army, that it is not from the operation of this description 
of promotion that they can ever look forward to attaining a provision for 
their old age; but that its general cficct must always be, to make those 
who have been already fortunate in their promotion still more so, and 
to bestow an additional income on those who have already got too much 
lor all the services they have eve|^ r^dered. Thus though the claims, 
merits, and services of the old officers of the Line are invariably 
set forth in Parliament as the grounds for supporting the necessity of a 
Brevet, not a tkhe of the advantages whicb it confers ever reaches them. 

Lel^here be no more idle clamouring, ilten, on the subject of Brevets, 
but let^'every officer of the Lin^use his endeavours to obtain what can 
never be perverted from him to tlie advantage of others—we mean, a 
retiring allowance propiSVtioned to lelfgth of service. The bounty of 
Parliament is, we trust, not exhauStSd, provided it was shown that the 
]>TOvi8ion intended for old and^U|eritoriuu8 officers by the late Brevet 
has, from the unequal oferati^ of that mt)dc of promotion, entirely 
failed of its object, alf among our military Senators there is none so 
far worthy of the commission he bears, as to espouse the cause of his 
brother officers, we should hope the same member who brought forward 
that subject on a former occasion (Mr. Bannerman) will volunteer 
his services again in so good a cause; and if all those officer/who have 
served twenty-five years and upwards on full pay, and still remain in 
tlie rank of Captain, were to provide him with a statement of their 
claims and services, contrasted with those of the youngest officers 
promoted under the last Brevet^ we feel confiddfit tiiat he couliTreadily 
demonstrate the impossibility of«6ffecting an adequate provision for old 
officers by that descqption of promotion, mnd that Parliament woidd 
readily resort to the only means by which that desisable object could 
be effected—the eAablishmqpt of an adequate retiring allowance, pro¬ 
portioned to length o/'^rvice, a^enjoyCU by the mCmbers of every civil 
department of the State. 

In pointing out such*a course, we mean nd disrespect to our military 
authorities, who, however anxious to rewind old officers, possess not 
the means of doing so, and who, having just obtained Parliamentafy 
sahctiori to the expenses of a Brevet fof that purpose, may Hot he dis¬ 
posed to ask a second boon of tkat nature, on the plea that the has, 
TroD| the mode of distribution, proved inadequate to the object, for whick 
^ wasKrranted. • ^ 
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r' Of the dbeo^ wM^h the past year has witneBsed, one of tlie 

most^iqpQrUmt is the increased number of non-commissioned officers 
Who have obtaiaed.ciinBmisBions. On reference to the Gazettes, it wi^l 
be; teen tha^ Bb 9 Ut thirty-five have thus been jpromoted within the last 
iMrelve months, so that at least one-third of the commissions without 
jwrch^ w^h have fallen vacant piust have been thus bestowed, begig 
quite as large in proportion as would have h^n granted in the French 
service, of which the regulations in this respect have been so much 
pressed upon our imitation. This is certainly'^adding another prize to 
the lottery of military life, which, under proper regulations, may prove 
one of the best possible mesns of drawing a better class of men into 
our ranks, and of preventing non-comntissioned officers from sinking 
into that state of hopeless apathy which the idea that they had no 
further promotion to look forward to was but too likely to induce. 

We forbear entering into any details of the minor evils to which, 
constituted as our Army at present is, this extension of promotion from 
the ranks may possibly give rise ; it is sufficient that the measure has 
been adopted, and by those who have no doubt the best means of 
duly estimating its probable results, both as regards the interests of 
the Service, and the benefit of the individuals themselves; but what we 
feel bound to point out is, that as the practice at present stands, the 
risk of all its possible disadvantages is encountered without even ^ 
chance of the principal advantages which might reaaily be /derived 
from it. In order that this boon have its due effect in inducing 
young men to enter our ranks, with a view of obtaining commissions, 
It is first necessary that they 4iould be assutqd it is not a mere tem¬ 
porary expedient, ad captandum 'mUgus, for the moment, afterwards to 
be abandoned, according as the whim or caprice of those in power may 
dictate. To give the rveasure ducT «(vei^h|, it would require to be 
officially announced by the military authorities that a certain proportion 
of all the vacant commissions without purchase is in future to be 
thus bestowed; and, no matter how small that proportion may be, pro¬ 
vided only it be definite, there w/^uld be no want of competitors. 
We hopetyet to see an official intimation to this effect circulated, nut 
only throughout the Service, but in every parish, by which means the 
profession of a soldier would at once rise in the estimation of parents, 
who, instead of looking on their suns’ enlistment as a degradation, 
would be inclined to yega^d it as an honour, when tliey found they had 
the prApect of earning a commis’^ibn, provided their conduct and 
educatiop fitted them to l^ld it. At present, so far as regards the. 
obtaining of a better class of recruits, this boon il of no avail whatever, 
and must undoubtedly continue so till it is made ki\own in some better 
way to the general a:ia8S of thapopulatioifthan through the medium of 
Gasettes which they never read, and^ the proto&Vations of recruiting- 
serj^nts^which they never listen to. ^ 

To give this measure due effect, however, as a boon to the Army, two 
.thmgs are absolutely necestory. The persott promoted to a commis¬ 
sion should be able to mmnta^ himself in his new rank, and he should 
be pj>mssed of such an education as will fit him for the society of his 
lather officers, No means have as yet been taken to ensure either.- 
TCe pay of a serjeant-major before promotion is 3s. Id, per d^, o,r 

aonumi besides clothing; he dines for 6d., andiiAii 
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not the rank of gentletnan to support. Hft payaa SilfigU. mt^'hlesa 
*and band fees^ is 84/. per annum ; he has to proi^ bis o #0 elothfttf, 
end must pay from S«. to 2i. Sd, per day for his di'nner,%hetber & 
eats it ox not; he must keep a servatst, and support the chameter ot a 
gentleman. Whether his condition therefore is really improved by thb 
pfomotion, is a question which even the ex-Member Ibr Middlesex 
would readily decide in the negative; and if be is thus placed in a worse 
position in this respect* than before, who is to blame if he ultimately 
disgraces his commission by a failure in tbos^pecuniary and other 
engagements so rigidly enforced in our Service ? * nimselC^because he 
cannot effect an impossibility; or those w^o placed him in the sphere 
of a gentleman without liroifing his necessary expenses, or increasing 
his income sufficiently to meet them ? * 

Never had our military Authorities a better opportunity of improving 
the condition of the junior ranks in the Army than when this extension 
of promotion from the ranks was pressed upon them, for even the most 
rigid economists could not have refused their assent to a measure which 
was essential to preserving the most worthy of our non-commissioned 
officers from being ruined by a ^udable ambition. But has this been 
done ? No, though they have condescended to copy this system of 
promotion from the French, they have forgot to adopt the practice in 
that Service oi»giving a sum of from 30/»to 40/. for equipment money 
to those promoted to the rank of offic^; and we believe the conse> 
quence has been that in some instances the parties have been fitted out 
by a general contribution in the corps, certainly by no means a pleasant 
way of commencing ond^ career as officer and a gentleman in the 
Service, • “ * 

We call on those well-meanipg philanthropists with whom the exten¬ 
sion of this system of firomoCion originated, to see that their good 
intentions in behalf of the well-conducted soldier are not converted to 
Ills bane, and trust that before the termination of another year we shall 
see the income of the junior ranks in the Army adapted to their neces¬ 
sary expenditure. • 

Tlie want of education under which many promoted fronf the ranks 
labour, could easily be remedied, at least so far as regards future can* 
didates, by a general system of education in our Army; and since a 
tiers Hat is thus about to be.introduced into the commissioned ranks, 
it is* but justice to the parties rpomoted, as wAl as those whom 
they ans to associate, that they aiiould be fitted by education foi*the place 
they are destined to hold in society. effect this, it is onl)anecessary 
that every soldier whe has not acquired the elements of knowledge 
before, should be ‘ forced tq attain them after enlistment. Surely the 
long listless hours wl^ich hang^o heaVily on ]iis*hands could be em¬ 
ployed in no better way than in acquiring such an education as would 
fit Urn to become an* active and intelligent non-commissioned officer, 
and possibly open to him the path to high^ promotion, or at all Events 
would facilitate his earning a livelihood, in the event of reduciioi^or 
discharge. • 

We discipline the soldier’s body, but take no pains to disc^lWie his 
miyd, and yet lift up our eyes in astonishment that he should follow tie 
^bmtish propensities of nature, and revel in the lowett debauohery^j^ 
the (certainty of the lasb, the guard-house, or the hdspttal^fdre^s 
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r^yes* Tbii our 0enerft]« d«plore, our Legislators latnent, evsry one 
dec^ret it to be the cuily blot upon our « ^oysl Copimissions are * 
issu^^ and^iuge voldmes printed, in the vain hope of remedying it, bui 
none seem ever to have taken into view that but for the blessings of 
education they might do exactly the same. They may start at our 
asserhon, IBlr. fearlessly do W9 repeat it; place them in the same situa* 
tloB as the soldier,-^deprive them of the advantages of that education 
which enables them to foresee and reflect on th^ consequences of their 
actions,—leave them plenty of leisure time on their haiuls without teach¬ 
ing them how to occupy it,—and the results would be the same as in the 
ease of the soldier. 


Let those who are inclined to deny tl/b correctness of our position 
only trace the dull monotond’as routine of a soldier’s life in garrison, 
particularly in warm latitudes, where intemperance is must prevalent. 
He rises about live o’clock, and at six is under arms on the parade- 
ground ; at seven or eight comes his breakfast; that over, and 
bis accoutrements put in order, which may readily be done in the 
course of an hour, th^ next question is, how to employ himself till 
dinner. If in a tropical climate, jthe heat of the day 1ms by this time 
set in, and the barrack-gates are closed for the next eight hours. Tlie 
oft-trW game of fox and geese ceases to amuse him, and, after playing 
a few rounds at quoits, under<Uie verandah, he comes in^xhausted and 
perspiring at eVery pore. HOw gladly then would he employ himself 
in the perusal of some entertaining volqm^, or in writing letters to his 
far-distant friends; but no, these sources of amusement are all shut out 
from him)—^he can neither read^'Oor write, oJ^at best, can do both so 
imperfectly, that the toil would moi^ than compensate the pleasure. He 
baa no subject even for reflection, for hi^mind is a perfect blank. He 
has neither wife nor child to occupy hitf attention, and perhaps there is 
not, within the barrack-square, a disengaged damsel to make love to. 
M»i must have excitement of some kind or other,—so, all other sources 
failing, off he flies to the canteen, and in the wild mirth and noisy revels 


of his intemperate companions contsives to pass the hours till dinner 

This meal, in most warm latitudes (except the East Indies), has 
litherto consisted, for several days in the week, of salt meat, a pound 
of which taken into the stomach, with .the thermometer at 90*^, may 
readily supposed nc^at likely to. add to his temperance. Before 
dinner hi drank from choicei—after itv he drinks from necessity. By 
the time the bugle sounds fei* evening parade his intoxication is com¬ 
plete : reeling and staggering, he vainly endea^rours to steady himself 
in the ranks, is detected by his commandin^-oflicer, and sent to expiate 
his follieClf^coDfinemeDt; fortunate if in his moments of intoxication 
he ba^ indwrred no higher punishment. ** 

Now we maintain that, were a hundred presidents of as many Tem¬ 
perance Societies placed for^a series of years in the same situation, and 
s.uQ^r similar circumstances,** without the influence of education to pro¬ 
tect them, at least ninety and nine would ultimately be found to have 
retiounc^ their acquatic predilections, and become as fervent worship- 
nm of Bacchus as ever crowded the precincts of a guard-jiouse, ^ 
"j^uph has been done—mneih v^ritten-rabouf the punishment of ^rjme\ 
iif%*b'A^y; but little, very little, about its prevention, which canfifesf 
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be effected by giving the soldier such an education^ aa*will render^biiif 
*icapable of reflecting on the remote as well as immediate consequences 
af his actions, afford him a useful occupation for bU leiaur^hours, and 
raise his own character and that of his profession in the estimation of 
the public. 

•Let us not be told that all this has been done already—there are 
schools in every corps,*where a soldier may obtain the first rudimeats 
of education, if he chooses; but it is this leaving it merely to his option 
which renders the whole system abortive. In ordgr to ensure an educa¬ 
tion for our children we do not send tliemHo schdol if thty cAoose, but 
whether they choose or not; and, in tls^excess ot our love, bestow 
many a hearty flagellation onMiem if they happen to absent themselves. 
Soldiers are in this respect mere childfen ; nor will they, if left to 
themselves, be one whit more inclined to enter on a path which, how¬ 
ever pleasing and profitable in its termination, must appear to them 
rough and thorny at the outset. 

\Ve mean not to suggest that all soldiers now enlisted should be sent 
to school nolentes volentes^ perhaps such a measure would appear harsh. 
All we contend for is, that a ce^taiiv portion of elementary education 
should be combined with the other military instruction of a recruit, and 
that, till lie has acquired such a knowledge of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, asavouid fit him to discharge* the duties of a uon-commis- 
sioned officer, lie should not be dismissed*from drill, nor*receive any of 
those indulgences of occasiopaUleave which are generally extended to 
a trained and wcll-conducted soldier. The rapidity with which this 
class of men would attaifl promotion 4hust act as a spur to those who 
had entered before thenf, and we sfidlild soon find the latter glad to do 
that voluntarily which it had been necessary to render compulsory qn 
the former. As the privsRe^ l^rned to read; the serjeants would feel 
that they must learn U> spell; and the officers that, if they wished to 
possess a moral as well as a physical influence over the men, it was 
necessary they should exhibit some acquirements beyond the .mere rudi¬ 
ments of education. Parents woukl then see their children enlist into 
tlie Army with pleasure—certain that they would there at l^ast obtain 
such an education as would facilitate their earning a livelihood if dis¬ 
charged, or give them a chance of attaining the higher grades of their 
profession if they continued in it. Tiie discipline of corps would be 
improved, for the choice of non-^ommissioi^d officers would longer 
be confined to the few, too ofter^of dubious character, who ha(f received 
the rudiments of edi^alion previous to cmistment, but evevy soldier 
would be fitted to huldithat rank, and uien, certainly^ the elite of such 
non-commissioned officers,, ^liosen from so wide a field of selection, 
might occasionally be promoted to c6mmission8f without their new 
situation in life creating either embarrassment to themselves or causing' 
their iirother officers to*biusb for tlieir ignorance. 

Let us hope then, that as the year 1837 ]ias witnessed the extension 
of a system which is likely to elevate a considerable proportion of qpr 
n^n-commissioned officers to the rank of gentlemen, that the following 
year will produce a regulation which will not only ensure "thaftUiem/ 
quayfied for it, but enable every- brave and well-conducted soldiei^ 
^come ultimately a candidate fur so honourable a prixe. ^ 
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The ryear 16^ baa brought to the Army another boon of no small 
magnitude in the new system of rebels, by which we trust the necessity 
wiU be fo^ ever obviated of condemning corps, for a long series cf 
yesrsi to service In unhealthy climates, often to the utter annihilation of 
Its original members. The arrangements have been completed, and 
the enperimont is about to b% made, of dividing the period of servfce 
equally between the Mediterranean, West Ih'dies, and America ; and 
we trust ere long to see the same course of^ relief extended to the 
Eastern Hemispheref where the evils of a protracted service must no 
doubt be experienced "in an dqual if not greater degree. 

We understand that the principle on tyhich regiments were formerly 
kept so long in tropical climates was not so much the expense of reliev¬ 
ing them, as the idea that young soldiers died much faster than old 
ones, add that the longer they remained there tlie less they would be 
likely to suffer from the climate. This belief has for many years been 
BO generally entertained in our Army that no one ever thought of in¬ 
vestigating whether it was actually the case or not, or of inquiring how 
it could possibly happen that the immutable laws of nature, which regu¬ 
late the increase of mortality vwth the advance of age,* were to be 
changed merely because a person wore a red coat, or had accepted a 
shilling in the name of her Majesty. In the recent investigation into 
the mortality amongst the troops in the colonies, howevbr, the propor¬ 
tion of deaths at each age must necessarily have become the subject of 
inquiry; and, though the results have not yet been laid before the public, 
the recent alteration of the system of reliefs is a sufficient proof that the 
alleged exemption of old soldieik and long residents in tropical climates 
from mortality cannot have been 6ome out by the returns of a long 
series of years. In the course of a feiy months we hope, from the pub¬ 
lication of these results, to be able to^offer Undoubted evidence on the 
subject; but in the mean time we congratulateoour profession on the 
improvement in the system of reliefs, which appears to have originated 
from them. 


We trust that the year 1837 has also sealed the doom of the trans¬ 
port system, which has hitherto operated so prejudicially to the comfort 
of the soldier and the interests of the public, and that the experiment 
which is now making of fitting up several of our men-of-war as troop¬ 
ships, demonstrat'e the'inexpediencY of paying a high rate of freight 
for the conveyance of soldifrs, in crazy ill-conditioned transports, at a 
period w£en hundreds of the ffnest vessels that^ bver bore the British 
11 ^ are absolutely rotting in our harbours for want of employment. 

TWe understand ^ vessels afitting up fOr this purpose contain the 
most ample accommodation, and are^, in fact, ^complete specimens of 
a flohting barrack, where even officer will ha^ic his cabin, and ^very 
soldier a comfortable berth. We trust thai to this improvement will be 
added that of having only ‘-as man^ soldiers on watch during the night 
‘ axe necessary to assist in forking the ship, instead of keeping- a 




* At page 122 of the present Number will be found several Tables illustrative of* 
progressive inersase of mortality, as well as the increased severity of disease 
the prance Of agO; Rluch ^e rSKominend those who feel intetvsted in this ^u^ ^ 
0 nt^ to, * 
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third of them constantly on deck, exposed to the inct^ency of-die 
weather, whether their services are required or not, as heretofore. - 
, H«w often have we seen, by this injurious system, a hundr^ soldient 
transferred, in the middle of the night from their comfortable hammocks 
to sleep about the decks exposed to the dews of heaven, when the 
sailers on watch were more than enough to do the duty wf ^be ship, 
and were absolutely quarrelling with the troops for being constantly m 
their way! What opinion should we entertain of a commanding-officer 
who, on shore, insisted on a third part of his men rejsnaining in the open 
air all night, merely because half-a-dozen thefti might be required 
to pull a rope, and that not perhaps once aA^eek ? 

We believe the practice to hjVe originated in those days when it was 
deemed of more importance to save a few founds in the tonnage, than 
to preserve the health of the soldier; and by this ingenious exp^ient of 
keeping a third always on deck, a vessel was made to carry that pro¬ 
portion more than she had accommodation for. Happily those days 
have now passed away, and we hope with them this regulation will also. 
The Commander of the vessel is surely the best judge what number of 
soldiers may be necessary to aid ir^ working her; let that be fixed by 
him at the commencement of the voyage, and a certain proportion told 
off for the duty in rotation. When so few are really required, it cer¬ 
tainly appears somewhat preposterous to make it a nightly burden on 
the whole. * 

■ '» ■ 

Among the military changes of the past year, we must not omit to 
congratulate the Army on'the substitution of fresh for salt beef rations 
in the West India coloniA, which v^filf certainly add much to the com¬ 
fort, and, we trust, also to the h^lth of the troops there. We cannot 
avoid putting the question-A-whatTave our military authorities in these 
colonies been about during the last dozen years, that they never 
brought to notice the very simple fact, that, while the troops were 
restricted to an innutritious and unhealthy diet, fresh provisions could, 
under the most simple arrangements, have been obtained at equal, if 
not less cost? By an official letter from the Colonial Secretary at 
Demerara and Berbice, quoted in the late work pf Sir Andrew Halliday 
on the West Indies, it wtil be seen that an offer was made by the inha¬ 
bitants^ there to supply fresh provisions constantly to the troops at 6d. 
a-pound, being a fraction under the price of«8alt4-but it appeafs was 
made indfectually; and there seams good reason to apprehend in this, 
as well as many othet^instances, that thp imeresta of the home con¬ 
tractors have been piefeired to those either of the soldier or the public, 

W» wonder if it ever occurred to our military authorities abroad, 
while they were sanetjoning tl^ infliclion of tetlls of thousands of 
lashes annually for drunkenness, that this crime was but too pro¬ 
bably tnduced by the excitement of thirst arising from the unna^^' 
restriction of the troops tp salt food. Did occur to them 

that those dysentery affections by which hundreds upon hundreds qf 
their men were cut off annually, whil^ their officers were scarcely 
affected by them, might possibly ^ aggravated by such a diet^W^ 
meats not to attribute these, as some do, entirely to that cause, for wel& 
know that in other countries, particularly thp Bast Indies, 
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ftre equally fatal, though the soMler nerer tastes salt provisions; but 
then all classes are affected in nearly an equal degree, which shows 
theie dissases to be inherent in the climate; but it must still be fresh 
in the recollection of many to what a frightful extent they increased^’ 
when a part of our troops in the East were in a great measure restricted 
to salt pibttisions at the concmencfitnent of the Butman War; and tliey 
must, indeed, have been blessed with the«<^««r<z ilia memrum who 
suffered not under such circumstances. , 

While referring t9 the West, we must, en pasfont, notice two pro¬ 
positions for preserving the health of the troops in that country, parti¬ 
cularly in Jamaica. One'cf these—made by a distinguished General 
Officer^is to embark them in vessels dnchored in Port Royal harbour 
during the months of July, August, September, and October; but the 
important fact has been overlooked that these months do not always 
constitute the sickly-season; that, on the contrary, the sickly-season 
often extends till December, and commences as early as June; and 
that it not unfrequently happens, ns was the case in 1822, that the sea¬ 
sons are entirely reversed, as will be seen by the number of the deaths 
in each quarter of that year, supplied to us by a medical friend on the 
spot:— 


1 Quarter, from Isi Jan. to 31st March • 

. 12G 

SJ 

do. do. 

1st Ap;il to 3Dth June 


3 

do. do. 

1st Jul^ to 30th Sejit. . 

. . .">5 

4 

do. do. 

Ist Uct. to 3Ut Dec. 

. . 76 


•Total 

• • • 

. . 439 


Besides, so far as our rcccillection serveV us, instead of vessels in 
such a situation being always free from fever, they not unfrequently 
lose half their crews there ; and maqv; instances might be adduced on 
the Coast of Africa, where a much greater distance from the main land 
than can be obtained in Port Royal harboui* has been found quite 
insufficient to secure any immunity from that disease. 

The proposal to hut or encamp the troops on the windward side of the 
island during these months is also liable to objection; for, wi th the excep¬ 
tion of Lucea and Falmouth, there is not under heaven a spot more produc¬ 
tive of yellow fever, at all times and ail seasons, than the North Coast 
of Jamaica, particularly from Port Antonio to Manchioneal. The 
common belief of thg great superiority of the windward over tjje lee¬ 
ward s^e of islands' in securing an exemption from yellow-fever, re¬ 
quires confirmation from ^meaccurat3 and extensive documents before 
it can b0 acted upon, 'niatdhe windward sidjs is cooler and more 
p)ea8an|f^|We ds no doubt, but two or three degrees difference in 
tempeittjlW appears to have but little effe<|t on yellow-fever. 

lAntfKr project*i& to provide wire<;gauze windows for each barrack, 


but,'Unfortunately for this, theory, the principle of that Lamp is, not 
that the inflammable air cannot pass in, but that the flame cannot ppss 
out tl^^gb wire of certain dimensions*. It is this peculiar property 
V_Su--^-. 

# We recommend to the peruisl of the tnggestor of this e^dient the following 
eatnei from Purist Life ot* Sic H. Davy, vm* ii. p. 91 The whole theory 
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of the flame, npt of the inflammable air, which enaurel. safety even 
in'the midst of that destructive agency. The air ^passes in, and is 
'^ce^ainly rendered innocuous, but it is so because it is consumed by: 
r‘\he flame, the increase of which ^ves immediate warning of the daiw 
^r; so that, unless the inside of a barrack-room could be kept in a state 
of combustion, and our soldiers converted into a species of saiaAanders, 
we fear there would be little advantage derivable from this expedient. 

This will, we suppose, quite sufficient for the wire-gauze theory, 
especially as, even supposing it to be possessed of ^1 the virtues attri¬ 
buted to it, we cannot exactly comprehend how, unless every soldier’s 
head is to be enclosed in a wire-gauze helmdt, it would be possible for 
him to escape this subtle poison^uring his frequent exposure by night 
and day in tlje course of his duties, • 

The best means of improving the health of troops in the West Indies 
have, we conceive, already been .'tdopted, or are in the course of adop¬ 
tion, by a reduction of the period of service, so as to afford the soldier a 
rational hope of not failing a victim to the climate,—a fresh-meat diet 
to remove that thirst whicli must operate as one af the most powerful 
inducements to intemperance,—welWeutilated and uncrowded barrack- 
rooms to secure that first essential to health, an unvitiated atmosphere, 
—healthy localities in the mountains for such of the white troops as are 
not absolutely required in the large towns,—and the garrisoning of the 
most unhealthy of the outposts by black corjls. By these jifdicious mea¬ 
sures we hope speedily to see sendee in that climate no longer viewed 
as a certain passport to the grave. 


Let us now turn from tTie West to*lfie East; there, too, there is rea¬ 
son fur congratulation in the ev^ts of the past year. It is true no 
general system of reliefs 8eems*as yet to have been establislied, for such 
arrangements are the W(Jrk of time, and not likely to be the less efficient 
that they liave previously been well matured. It seems pretty well 
ascertained, however, that several Regiments are to be relieved in the 
course of this year, which will lighten the burden of service in that 
country till more extended arrangements can be made; as we bold it 
by no means a likely supposition tlmt the same authorities who have 
reduced the soldier’s service in the West Indies to three years, will long 
tolerate«8ervice in the East for eighteen. , ^ 

Meantime to those who are still eondemned*to sdjourn there is, at 
least, some consolation to find that witliin the last year k very material 
improvement lias taken»place in their condition by the extensioff offull- 
batta to ail corps 200 mfles from each presidency, whieh has increased 
the allowances of four BritishlRegiments about 20 per cent., and is, we 
trust, but the coramenoement o& a regulation which will ultimately 
extend itself to all the other stations; for, surely, if it has been judged 
expedient to grant that allowance to all up-country stations, where 
provisions and wages are remarkably cheap, it is equally, if not atidl 
-- --- - . • 


operation of the safety-lamp is notlung more fhan an apparatus by vbich tbe , 
inflammable air upon exploding ib its interior cannot pass out without bein^TS far / 
' cooled M to deprive it of tbe power of communicating inflammation to the aurroun^ • 

I iqg atmosphere.” . f v 
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more ROcem^t cAch of the presideacies, where, as in all capital 
towns, these itemaof expenditure are much dearer, and where officers , 
are constantly called on to exercise their hospitality to every strangefof, 
any note arriving at the presidency, as well as to every Queen’s offic^*^ 
who ma;]^be a temporary resident there. 

Our fridbds in the £asf wili^not, we believe, be readily incRned 
to attribute this boon to the voluntary generosity of the East India Com¬ 
pany ; and though we presume not to dive into official secrets, we should 
rather be inclined to attribute this amelioration in the condition of our 
officers, to the exertions of our military authorities on their behalf, than 
to suppose it could emanafe spontanei^usly from a body of men who, 
only a few years before, reduced the same stations to half-batta, even at 
the risk of a mutiny which might have shaken the foundations of their 
mighty empire. 

It is rumoured that similar improvements are about to take place in 
the condition of the soldier in that country; re|)orts have recently been 
called for officially from several intelligent officers of the depots at 
Chatham on this subfect. Great coats, bedS) and bedding, of whicli the 
soldier was formerly deprived there, have already been ordered for him; 
the canteen system, by which a large portion of his pay was re-transferred 
into the coffers of the East India Company, has been, or is about to be, 
abolished; apd before the i^esentyear has passed awa^, we confidently 
look forward to such further improvements as will serve in some mea¬ 
sure to compensate the British soldier fur a life of exile, passed in the 
service of a company of merchants, by no means remarkable for gra¬ 
titude to her Majesty’s officers'and troops. 

Among other improvements of th^^past year, we must not omit to 
mention a further increase of a penny a-da/to the good-conduct pay of 
a soldier after twenty-eight years’ service, and a less rigid interpretation 
of the clauses which lead to the forfeiture of additional pay under the 
previous warrant. The first is a boon which few, very few, will live to 
claim, but the latter Is an amendment of great importance to the soldier, 
as without it he would have required a degree of angelic perfection little 
likely to be attained by one exposed to such temptations, before he could 
have derived the most remote benefit from the well-meant generosity of 
the former warrant. Even with that improvement, however, appre¬ 
hend \hat so long ^s the right of withdrawing this reward for good 
condua is vested in the commanding%officer, it is but few soldiers who 
will bxifhange additional ^ay* or prospects for«the contingent advan¬ 
tages held out hy it. In a service like the British, where mere seni¬ 
ority, or the expenditure of a few thouliand pounds, may raise a man 
to the command 'of others, ‘who, yet, ha^ not learned to com¬ 
mand himself—who is liable to be influenced by passion and warped by 
prejudice—the exercise of this power will evir be viewed with Extreme 
jealousy by soldiers. Had that power been vested in the members of 
k Court Martial who would calmly and dispassionately investigate^ the 
degree and nature of the offlhce, as well as the previous character of 
, thtfvffender, before depriving him of his dearly-earned distinction, we 
feel convinced the provisions of this warrant would have beemmuch' 
Ignore ^nerally accepted throughout the service than they have been^^ 
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We have formerly expressed our opinion that die faults of this war^^ 
rant are certain, ultimately, to wane, out tlieir own diure. Soldiers 
’ know their commanding officers a vast deal better than the home author 
! ritfes do; and wtien it is found that in many corps this provision which 
^>vas intended as such a boon to the Army has become a dead letter, 
because no one will avail themselves of it, we have no doub^that the 
inteftigence of the Koble Lord with ^hom*the warrant orig1nated,*will 
readily supply those improvements which are necessary, in order Co 
make it more acceptable to the soldier. 

These military improvements which have marked' the course of the 
past year, are not only valuable in themselve^g, but tliey must carry with 
them the pleasing conviction th^t there is spirit of amelioration at 
length awakened in behalf of our professiq^f snd that the health, com* 
fort, present condition, and future prospects of the soldier, are daily 
becoming objects of more attention witli those authorities to whom is 
intrusted the important duty of watching over his welfare. There is 
no cause to which we are more inclined to attribute so happy a change 
than to the attention which all military topics now receive from the 
public press; and it will always be a source of heartfelt gratification, 
that, in the establishment of this Journsd, ten years ago, we first afforded 
the members of our profession a medium by which complaints could be 
heard without incurring the risk of reproof, abuses pointed out without 
hazarding the rfincour of those who supj^brted them, an^ suggestions 
made so as to ensure their being weighed by their own merits, not by 
tlie rank of the party from whcffii they originated. Our expectations 
have not been disappointed^ nor have our labours been unrewarded in 
tlie results. . . ' 


Tn the past year no deuU f/fuch has been done, but much still 
remains to do for our profession, nor must the well-wishers of the Army 
slacken their diligence in urging forward the march of improvement. 
We have sufficient evidence in what has been done, that our military 
authorities have been urged to exertipn; and wc feel confident, from the 
satisfaction expressed by all classes of men, of all professwnfi, and 
all shades in politics, at the measures which the Secretary-at-War brought 
forward last year in Parliament on behalf of the Army, that there can 
be no fear of his receiving the support of all parties in ^at House, 
in any'suggestions he may malSlp^in future having the samtwloudable 
object irwview. Sincerely do we^trust that tiTe well-earned infitfence he 
has thus acquired may speedily be directed to the procuring of an 
adequate rctiremeni for ^Id and deserving officers, instead of the pre¬ 
sent miserable pittance of h^f-pay. We are sure he lias but to make 
the proposition and it will be carried with acclamation^ and that in 
doing so, he will confet no less {fleasure on those who vote the reward 
than on those who receive it,^wlule to himself the gratitude of the war¬ 
worn veteran will prove— 

Moiiuihenium (sre perennius» 
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Our readers ^11 find ibis topic discussc(J .with considerable detail in 
two preceding parts of our Journal; but since those were written the 
Cinque Ports have been shorn of some of their beams, and the prying 
eye of innovation ^Ving still bent upon their remaining immunities, we 
Tenture to submit a few c.d<Utionai particulars in furtherance of their 
story. As we can expect no more access to the records at Romney— 
the grand depository of the^Cinque Port muniments—than was allowed 
to'the commissioners of the late municipal inquiry, we must trust to 
Mr. Jeake, the chronicles, and the official documents preserved in tlie 
national archives; which last, forming faithful registers of the facts, 
policy, and tenure of men and things in the early stages of our history, 
serve to illustrate, confirm, and explain each other. 

It will be recollected that the name Quinque Porius was applied to 
five havens lying on that part of the British coast which is nearest to, 
and opposite the shores of, France. The paramount importance of 
their locality as a defence ^against invasion was evident, whence they 
were exonerated from taxescand other exactions, and elevated to peculiar 
eminence, in return for certain services expected from them by the 
Crown; which services are detailed Cy Hackluyt in a Latm record, or 
costumali as he calls it, of the^town of Ilytlie. Among other honours 
and immunities, they constituted a corporate*body, enjoying a jurisdic¬ 
tion within themselves, with the power to take tolls in their markets, to 
punish criminals in their own bount^s, and tbe right of flotson, jetson, 
and ligan, on their own shores : and, moreover, with tlie greatest part 
of Kent, they enjoyed the ancient law of Gavelkind {Give^all^kin), 
though William of Normandy enforced the right of primogeniture so 
strongly everywhere else. They v^ere governed by a grand officer, who 
bore the authority of an Admiral and High-Sherifi’ among tiiem, under 
the title of Lord Warden, who was, and still continues to be, always 
also the Constable of Dover Castle. The internal economy of the 
Cinque Ports was administered by the Mayors; the Jurats, or Alder¬ 
men the Barons, or Burgesses^ offices which could only be* holden 
bv fredlfien. Thou^ nof exactly considered jura eequalia^ their fran- 
cnises resembled those of^ the countiSs palatine, especially in the ex¬ 
clusive fegal authority of theit Mayors and Jqr^ts, and in the Warden 
sending out wrifs in his own name. A yarticular court —de Gripeney 
as It was more generally called, ^Curia Quinque Porium a^d 
She^eyy was the supreme tribunal of the whole jurisdiction, at which 
the Lord Warden presided in person, and wae assisted by the Mayors 
and Bailiffs, and a certain number of Jurats, cited from each corporate 
town. To this powerful fehamber lay a wilt of error and apjMal from 
fhe local courts, and its judgments were conclusive. Here,th a four 
^ dayi^<8UiDmone, inquisitions were held for the Cinque Ports collectively, 
either of them, and tbe gravest offences—as treason, sedition, 
‘c}}ficealiDg treasure found, and counterfeiting the coin of the realm-\* 
;were cognizable; that ia to idyi in tite words of the authority^ thby 
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could pronounce trial ** pur faux juggemenU pur service U Roi$<nu-^ 
trait, pur iresor trove, pur fxuxer de money, pur treton?^rpo9e con<r« 

. le Roi et sa pees troubler,** , 

‘ This supreme tribunal, which was probably held in the centrA part of 
the whole confederation, at the place now called the ** Latfae of Shep- 
way,” has long since been discontinued. Two of the ancient chambers, 
however, still exist, and are occasicaially Convened* Theline is-Uie 
Court of Brotherhood; it*ia composed of the Mayors and a certain 
number of Jurats from each of the Cinque Ports, who deliberate upon 
and regulate the aifairs of the Association in general;.' The other is the 
Court of Guestling, which is constituted in effdct like that of Brotherhood, 
but to which the Bailiifs of all the corporate members, and a certain 
number of Jurats from each of them, are mvited, whence it forms a 
portmote, or little parliament, of which the chairman is officially styled 
the “ Speaker.’* 

For such extensive privileges and powers, the Cinque Ports were 
expected to form a bulwark against the attacks of any foreign enemy, 
and a safe-guard to the commerce of the coasts; duties which are well 
expressed in the demands of the Commons to King Edward the Third, 
in 1338, as shown in the Harleian raanascript, jNo. 14, in these words: 
—“ Endroit de garde sur mere, prie la commune, que ils ne soyent 
chargcz a conseil donner as choses, des queux ils n’ount pas conisance : 
et avis cst a la dfte commune ; que pur cec^'que les Barouna des Ports 
qui a tout temps ount honours devant les communs de la terre, et sount 
si enfranchiz pur estre garde et muir entre nous et aliens, si cas avenist 
que ils voudroient noire terre entrer et assaiiir, qui ils ne sount contri** 
butours a nuls aids ne charges touch^antz la dite terre; ainsi pemout 
profiiz sanz nombre sourdanz par mere et terre, par la garde susditz; 
])ar quoy avis est a la commune ils devercient faire la garde sur la 
mere aussi comine la comrrfune fait sur terre' sanz gages prendre ou 
demander, ensemblemeift od autres grandes villes et havennes que ount 
navie, que sount en le cas et tenuz a ceo faire.’* 

The probable antiquity of this important nursery of the navy, even to 
Bonian ages, has already been alludtid to in our pages; and little can 
be added to conjecture, till we approach the more exact time's of the 
chroniclers. We are assured that Edward the Confessor had granted 
to Dover, Sandwich, and Romney, an exemption from all impositions 
and taxes, in consideration of services to be done by them the sea, 
for the Crown; and, therefore, thfespe are the only t»wns of theT^wdic- 
tion which are named in the Domesday Survey.* But* though some 
portion of the enfranchieement of the Cinque Torts, may be anterior to 
the fatal battle of Hastings, the organization of the'general body was 
most likely owing to the Cthqueror, whose policy was obviously to 
secure his communication with tnq continent; and the denominations of 
Jurats and Barons, in lieu of Aldermen and Burgesses, which have ever 
since prevailed, may be said to stamp the date of the municipal .consti¬ 
tution of the several component bodies, Camden asserts that William 

---i-: 

* Joake, who was long a resident of the Cinque Porte, states that in one ef^tha 
recoide of tho town of Rye, is a memorandum that the vxva ports were enfiradehised 
^ in the &me of King Kdward the, Confeskot: but several Kentish antiquacief adhew * 
W^ftjyew we have taken. 
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c of Nonnan^jr first appointed a Lord Warden; otjiers record lliat King 
JohOi being straightened for a maritime force, gnnted their extraordi¬ 
nary^ privileges upon the express condition of the Barons providing and 
equippiAg eighty ships, it their own charge, for forty days, so often as^ 
^jihoutd summon ^em an4 his other Barons to go with him to his 
war8|*-a wording which impliea that the nature and degree of a Baron 
of Cinque Forts was nOt clearly understood by the mirooicler. By 
subsequent charters, these conditions weret. reduced to the arming and 
arranging, within forty days' notice, of fifty^seven ships, with twenty- 
four men in each,«tu serve fifteen days after setting sail, gratuitously, 
and tq attend during the King^s pleasure at the cost ot the Crown, after 
the said fifteen days were expired. Of this armament, Hastings furnished 
twepty-one ships; Romn^, five; I^the, five; Dover, twenty-one; 
and Sandwich, five. 

'Xhese places long constituted the havens denominated the Cinque 
Ports properly, though the immunities were extended to several Kentish 
towns, some of which were not even upon the coast. Winchelsea, Sea- 
ford, and Rye, were afterwards incorporated as principals; and in a 
proclamation of Edward the Third, Faversham and Pevensey also ac¬ 
quired that honour. It seems^ hqwever, from traditional feeling, that 
the true number of legitimate coalesced bodies should stand as it appears 
in the manuscript drawn up in King Henry the Second’s reign, now in 
the British Museum (FausftVto, c. ix.), when the principal towns con¬ 
sisted only of the five we have mentioned, with their quota of ships 
against them above* Assuming this as the most ancient authentic 
record of the fnincipals, tliey will stand with their dependants thus 


Th Hastikos belongs 
Seafood, 
Peveotey. 
Hodney, 
WiBcbksea, 
Bye, 

Hamrae, 
Wakasboome, 
Creo^h, and 
Pertbchpe. 

To Dovbr 

Folkftone, 
FaTershaiB, and 


To Rom^y Ae/oi^— 
Lyde, 

^ *Oswar8tone, 
Daqgemaretf, and 
Romenhal. 

To Hythr btlongo^ 
Westmeath. 

To Sandwich belong— 
Fordwich, 
Reeulvor, 

Serre, and 
Deal. 


Ha/^‘e. I . 

Be^ea fumlslih^ tho force just^lescribed, other voluntary conitxhw- 
itfoM 4ii^re eXisc^etf, as may be seen'zn the Harleian manuscript 7376, 

services, it is recorded that the Barons of the Cinque 
Porto owe to their Lord the King, yearly on *ihe seas, if there be occa¬ 
sion, as follows, viz, 

The town of Hatfings, three messes. 

TA Lowef de PeVeoesay, one mess. 

Bolews^Wth et Pefiie Ihaine, one men. 

Kekisboume ia Kmt, one jness. o 

Crenahe in Kent, deux homines uvec deux anquins orec les messes ik^astiogs. 
The town of Rye, five messes, f *■ 

port of Dover, nineteea messes. 

TKl town of Wioehdsea, ten messes. 

JLyde, seven messes. 

Ia pwt Konupude m Romuaji^wt mettet. 
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La Port de HethC) five messet. 

. Folkestone, one niese. 

, TAe town Feversbain, one meet. 

T})^ port of Saudwycb, Stonore, Seedwteb, Seleknd Sanef>five meifee. # 

That » to say. whenever the King shall wish to have the aforesaid 
messes in his service, they shall have forty da^s' summons, and s|ydl find 
for hif Majesty twenty men and a mast^, in every mess, and fhe saildrs 
of every mess armed and whM fhrnished to perform their service to the 
King. These messes shall* be paid at the charge of the Cinque Ports, 
from which they are furnished respectively: and when •these messes after 
their coming have served five days, at the proper charge of the Cinque 
Ports, after the said five days, th^ shall contfhue to serve at the charge 
of the King, as long as wanted; that is to si^, the master of each mess 
shall receive fid. a day, and the mariners 3d.” 

The high consideration in which they were held rendered all the bur* 
thens imposed upon them comparatively light, and the Barons became 
equally notable for courage and loyalw. Among other signal exploits 
may be mentioned that of Hubert de Burg, the celebrated Constable of 
Hover Castle, who, with the Cinque Fort fiect of forty sail, encountered 
eighty powerful French ships, either ^ook or sunk the greatest part of 
them, and compelled Louis the Dauphin to accept of terms to leave Eng¬ 
land. This battle, which was fought in 1217, was one of the last in 
which the ancient method of staving the enerq^, by means of iron prows, 
is recorded; and it is also remarkable for the stratagem of the English, 
in having thrown quicklime into *the air from the windward, which 
being blown into tlieir antag;onists’ eyes, blinded tliem, and materially 
assisted in gaining the victory. 

Yet had they their ebbing and flowing in loyalty. In 12fil, con¬ 
ceiving tliemseWes neglected 1^ Henry III., they intcr])reted the service of 
the kingdom to be that of the Crown, and joined\he discontented nobles. 
Five years afterwards, one of their squadrons, commanded by Simon de 
Montfort, piratically plundered all the merchant sliips that fell in their 
way ; and some of their comrades having been hanged at Portsmouth, 
llicy landed there and burnt the city, l^rince Edward was sent to chas¬ 
tise them, but brought them back to their allegiance without using force, 
by assuring them of amnesty, and a confirmation of their privileges. 
The Annals of ff'averly mention a slaughter at Winchelsea on this 
occasion,,and the garrulous old Hohngshed adds testimony tofyie s^ame 
effect; but the assertion is not corremaruted to the fulk In 1297^jyhen 
the same Pfince was the reigning ^vereign, his designs against France 
were very unexpectedly frustrated. He had JandSed with a powerfifl array 
at Sluys, and everything promised fairly, when a contfention broke out 
between the seamen of the Ciu^uc Ports and those of Yarmouth and 
other ports. This was nqt a mere.Point l^each squabble: a desperate 
engagement with each other was the consequence, which, notwithstand¬ 
ing the lOng’a commands to*desist, continued till twenty-five ships of the 
Yarmouth squadron were burnt and destroyed, with most of their crews; 
besidq^ th^ more of the largest men*of*war, one of which had the royal 
treasure on board, narrowly escaping the saSoe fate. ^ 

It must be admitted, even iil Kent, tliat the Grown, in favouring^Ue 
Cinque Ports, had given the other mariners of the east coast of England« 
poU^ti^ cause for discontent. Unusual faci^es for carrying on herring 
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b&d b^n secured to the Bacons by charter, end enforced by suc¬ 
cessive royal ordinances; and they were moreover allowed the privilege 
of ippc^nting a coUple of bailiffs to reside at Yarmouth, the very ^cus 
6 |f the Njorfofk fishers, to superintend their affairs. Here, as seamen 
ray, they held their own; besides which, together with the bailiff of tiiat 
iown, may had the keeping of Ahe peace, and the care of the prison 
daring the fair, with the power of deterrpining all disputes and com¬ 
plaints. Had the effect been designed, it cfiM not have been plotted 
so as to be more^ife of hatred and uncharitableness; and even so late 
as the reign of Elizabeth,^-traces are found of the contentions which were 
constantly arising betwedit- the Bailiff of Yarmouth and the Bailiffs of 
the Cinque Ports in residence there. < We trust that the sores are now 
healed for ever; but thou^ the seamen of Kent and Norfolk have knit 
their energies together in their country’s cause, a tinge of hereditary 
feeling is thought yet to remain. Who knows but that Lord Nelson 
woula have felt less umbrage at Sir Sidney Smith’s appointment to com¬ 
mand on the coast of Syria, liad the latter, instead of being the sea>side 
hero of Dover, happened to have been born an Icenian ? 

Such were the means by wlpch the command of a maritime force was 
obtained, before the State became possessed of a navy of its own. In 
addition to these quotas, the King and Council were wont, in extreme 
cases, to issue orders to.< the Admirals, Sheriffs, Mayors, Bailiffs, and 
other officers of the 8ea>j)orts, to arrest and detain the ships of thirty 
tons and upwards in all the harbours of England, until the proportion 
wanted was everywhere fully supplied. Commissions of naval imprest, 
though grievous and burthensome to the trading part of the nation, were 
conformable to the usage of th^time; and a mandate of King John, 
which extends the embargo to foreigners, has been cited in evidence of 
our asserted right to the dominidli of the sea. The preamble to this 
curious document runs thusi--^ The iting tQ all the Sturemanni (i.ea 
caplaim and officers then so called) and Marinelli, and Merciiants of 
England using the sea, greeting: Know ye, that we have sent Alanus 
Juvo of Sorham, Walter Staltun, Vincent of Hastings, and Wilmud of 
Wincheisea, with others of our Barons of the Cinque Forts, &c., lour 
faithful Sturemanni and Marinelli of our gallies, to arrest and safely 
bring into England all ships that they can find, and with all that shall 
be foun^in them.” 

Tl^general argbst o|8hipping^ffd mariners was not alwa^ys for the 
purjffse of demanding their service^; it was sometimes resorted to on 
akeged grounds of 'precaution, and by way of prevention of their 
being captured, by tbe enemy. This is quaii^tTy shown in Edward’s pro- 
ciftmstion of 1339— {Rot, Pari. 13 IIL m. 15)—Item, per le 
mlschief^ue est venu a la navie d’Angleterre, per la reson que les 
deauscunes niefset maistreset mariners des mesmes les niefs, 
oUttC^oiez ou menez lour niefe sur m^er, hors de la flote et oompgnie ^ 
dea iiUtres niefs; pur querir merchandizes et pur covetise de gaigner:' 
\ queles niefs ount etez pris per les ennemis notre Seigneur .le Hoi sur 
meer, et les gents trovez ez ycelles tuez et mourdrez en esclandef notre 
&%neur le ^y et de tout son royaume,.et en aneantisement de la flote 
, de oa navie; si est accorde et assentu en plein parlement, qt^ tote la' 
na^e dqmoerge et soit arr^uz tanque auirement ent suit ordenez.’\ • 
^^ough the marine m England was thus at the beck of ^hc State, 
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•the whole of this Itnnameftt. or of the qhOtftS of ihS pdrts of the 
ndnherri and western coastd, were very seldom called etit toMil^er, ex- 

^cepi^in cases of great emergency. Thus, tfrfien £dward III. raised a 
large fleet against France, in 1338, he took only Iwetity-one shl^s from 
the Cinque Ports, nine from the river Thatpes, and seventy^frein the 
westeni division; a proportion for 8hort*of what each contributed, seven 
years afterwards, to the expedition against Normandy. 

Besides the more extensile demands upon the Warden of the Cinque 
Forts for numerous fleets for the attack of foes, tra^ltport of soldiers, 
and other purposes of war, it was usual, even Jn times of peace, when¬ 
ever government had occasion for a few shi^s only for the purpose of 
conveying any prince of the blood, great lord^, or ambassadors, to send 
down a summons to tlie Warden for the tonnage required by the occa¬ 
sion. In the Acts of Council (^Cottonian Manuscript^ Cleopatra^ c, 3) 
is a curious and succinct account of the arrangement of the “ Voiage 
Koyale,*’ as fixed for the conduct of Queen Isabella, in 1396, a docu¬ 
ment which affords every desirable information on the subject. But the 
uses which the Great Council made of the Cinque Foil shipping extended 
still further, since the Warden was oftex ordered to provide vessels for the 
conveyance of merchandize, stores, materials, or other freight Among 
the manuscripts at the Museum {^Ayscough Cat 4586) is an order 
dated July 5, 134^, in these words:—■“ De*lercentum peUis sculptis 
pro ingeniis regis in quarrena de Folkestone asportandis a Sandwico ad 
Turrim Londini.” ’ 

Being tlius in the reign of that gallant and glorious King, Edward III., 
we cannot pass over the signal naval fpqjifire of that memorable era of 
English history, more especially as the Barons were largely concerned 
therein. In 1339, in consequence of the French having sorely infested 
our coasts, the Cinque Fort mariners ravaged Boulogne, and there burnt 
nineteen large galleys, with a vast quantity of stores and munitions of 
war. The French, in return, committed many new depredations, took 
two of our largest ships, with several small ones, and, not confining them¬ 
selves to belligerent objects, devastated several towns and villages with 
reckless severity* For this they soon afterwards paid severely ; for in 
the following year Edward, who then assumed the title of King of France, 
gave them a very notable defeat in the narrow seas. It happened thus 
Expecting that, in virtue of his daim, the English Monaro^would 
descend upon Flanders, the French 'collected such ^ host of shj^ at 
Sluys, both* from their Atlantic and Mediterranean shores, that the 
struggle for the dominion of the seas seemed to be already cast against 
us; in fact, it might be said that their whole navy had ^Sbrabled at one 
spot. On coming within sigh? of their fo/est of masts, however, the 
young King exuliingly exclaimed, that he had long wished for this o^ 
portUnity, since, with the ajJ of God and St, George, he would now be 
avenged Tor the affronts he had sustained. The enemy was found td 
consist of400 sail, having onboardabout40.000hten,under the command 
of twp Admirals, Hue de Kernel and Pijrre Bahuchet, tvhiie theiy ' 
Genoese allies were headed by a brave seaman named Barbanera *, ah^ 
the whole of this formida'ble fleet was lying in compact order, in three 
division^, waiting for the attack. But Edward, with a Cbtiduct As skil- ’ 
lul jL nursed on the waves, far from bai^ awed at the fearful sti^- 

liority of force to fight agaihst,^ in deploying his line, instantij^ had 
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re^ipM to llte excellent arrangement of placing his strongest ships in 
iiiter&^rsInjBi thoeecarrying archers among those that were loaded 
hffen-at-armsj besl^s supporting the wings with an extra proponion 
*^hross-l^w men; and he likewise formed a second line in the rear of the 
itrst^aa a body ofreinfbrcemenifor any point that might require support. 
Suc^ mert the judicious ineasures by which Edward'placed his drat of 
^40 ships in advantageous battle-array against another of 400, which was 
wen provided with arms, ammunition, andr abundance of machines for 
throwing stonCSi 

The onset took place at about eight o*cIock in the morning, and 
continued with dire haioc till the evening. Robert of Amesbury tells 
US, that the English, on their approach, perceiving the French ships 
were linked'together with'chains, and that it was impossible fur them 
to break their line of battle, retir^ a little, and stood back to sea* The 
French, deceived by this feint, broke their order, and pursued the 
English, who they thought fled before them; but these, having gained 
,the sun and wind, tack^ and engaged them to all advantage. Frois¬ 
sart relates the affair in a manner circumstantially different, yet substan¬ 
tially corroborating the fact that the enemy were deceived by a stratagem. 
He says, that when the King of England and his Marshals had properly 
divided the fleet, they trimmed sails to have the wind on their quarter, 
as the sun shone full in their faces, which they considered might be a 
disadvantage to them, and stretched out a little, so that at last they got 
the wind as they wished. ** The hTormans,'* continues he, who saw 
tiiem tack, could not help wondering why they did so, and said they 
took good care to turn about, for they were afraid of meddling with 
t^em. They perceived, howe^re^, by his banner, that the King was on 
Doard, which gave them great jqy, as they were eager to fight with 
him; so they put theirvessels in proper order, for they were expert and 
gallant men on the seas. They filled the Christopher, the large ship 
which they had taken the year before from the English, with trumpets 
and other tvarlike instruments, and ordered her to fall upon the English. 
The battle then began very fienoely; archers and cross-bowmen shot 
with all their might at each other, and the men-at-arms engaged hand 
to hand. In order to be more successful, they had large grapnels, and 
iron hooks wi^ chains, which they flung from ship to snip, to fasten 
^em t&A^ch other. There were many valiant deeds performed, many 

made, ^^d Tqany rescues^ The Christopher, which led the 
Van,^WBa re-captured by the English, and all in her taken or killed. 
Tlu^were then grea^ shputs and cries, an^ the English manned her 
hgaftt with arcliors, and sent her to fight against the Genoese division.” 

The resnH of this murderous battk^ was decisive. No fewer than 
30.000 of the enemy were ‘Slain, drowned, or taken. The Admiral in 
Chief, de Keroel, was killed; Bahuchet was* made prisoner upwards 
of 900 of their best ships were captur^ of destroyed; and our troops 
gained free access to ganders. Even a squadron of 30 sail, which, 
not ha^g engaged, endeavoured to escape under cover of night, 

was Irihoght to account by the Earl of Huntingdon, when the largest 

--- - .. , - - 

* l%e Freioch have bean witty on the execution of poor Admiral Byngi^whom we 
4^0^ avewdiag tp Voltaue, e^wtragerfe* ttulret** But they forgk that^hey'^ 
hiA^ Bahuchet at the yaxa-mn, uad^t charges of a simdor tenor. « 
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was taken, and several others sunk, .bmg ,40(X^bodie8 found 
lyitfg dead on the decks of the prhse. In faci, ko to^ Was the defeajf, 
that^none of the French courtiers could muster cdtiragS enough to 
communicate the dismal tidings to Philip de Valois, and it was left to 
the address of the court jester .to break the news. Nor was the victory 
gained without blood on the English ^ide;»a large ship anj a»ffalley 
were sunk, with all on board, by a volley of stones; and in a great ship 
which pertained to the Kind's own division, there were but two men 
and a woman that escaped death. In all, the English lost about 4000 
men, including some of their bravest knights. . •* 

The French writers acknowledge the fatal jasue of the contest; but 
instead of admitting that the success of the day was owing to the 
superior dexterity of the English, which is *80 obviously the fact, they 
attributed it to the assistance which Edward received from some Flemish 
ships which joined him during the engagement, and they magnify our 
loss to an amount of 10,000 men. In discussing the tactics of the 
action, Pere Daniel remarks that, as no mention is made of rosfra, or 
of oars for the manoeuvre called remos detergerct the Roman method of 
sea-combat, which had long obtained, was then discontinued. 

Though the Cinque Ports appear* to have culminated their palmy 
point about the time we are treating of, they made the most enthu¬ 
siastic exertions seconding the heroic Edw^’s views; inasmuch, that 
in the ever memorable expedition of 1345, When a successive chain of 
victories was crowned by the battl^ of Cressy and the capture of Calais, 
they contributed 86 ships and 1126 mariners to his fleet, instead of the 
quota of 57 ships and 1147 men which they were bound by charter to 
furnish. Pevensey is nam«d as a principal Cinque Port in the Royal 
proclamation, but, from the following list, does not appear to iiave made 
a special supply• 


Ferersham 

• # • 

• 3 Ship! • 

• 53 Mariosrs. 

Sandwyeh 

• a 

. 22 ,, 

. 504 , 

Dover » 

• a 

• 16 ,, 

. 334 ,, 

tTiocbelsea 

a a 

• 21 ,, 

• 396, 1, 

Hastings 

a a 

. 5 s, 

• 96 ,, 

Rye • 

• a 

. 9 ,, • 

• 156 ,,• 

Hythe • 

a • 

• 6 ,, . 

. 122 ,, 

Huvendale oi 

lomney 

• 4 ,, . 

65 ,, 


This increase U})on their old accustomed service may, bovver, have 
been an*express arrangement for th/s occasioi^; fofjn the lwi.'YiCarof 
the same king’s reign, we find tijat Government, as a matter ot^race 
and favour, engaged to pe at half the exp^nsErin raising and fiUing out 
tlie Cinque Ports* quota tor the armament then ordet^. There was, 
however, an express salvo thkt such aid should be considered met 
noun pas en nomme de ej'm de grdce tBspeoiaW* 

The above expedition was so truly grand, and so glorious to the United 
Service!, that a sketch of^its amount, from the official returns, cannot 
but be interesting to the professional reader. ^ The particulars are con¬ 
tained in the Harleian manuscript, No. 28, which is prefSaced,^ *' Jlia 
cepie hereof was found of Peter Burrow, written in an auDcieat liBilde 
wjth rede and blacke yuke.** • The following is an excerpt:— " \ 

Tint WS8 the retinue ofKiogEdwerd the Third, in hiseoste towslds Uie parties * 
o^iance^sad Nornmadie, and ourisg the liegwof the tovas tod essWof C al ets . 
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Sir Ediriurdei Prtuce of Waiet. 

Bi«hop of OovyluL (J9iifilom). 

• • • • • 

^aiooB and Baroaeits » • « 

^^ygbts • • • • • 

Squerefl, CoDBtablei, and leaden of men • 
Vinteoan tod Archers on horsebaclc • • 

• l^belars . b, „ » . • 

Archers on foote • . • , • 

Masonets, carpenters, smyths, engener^ pavilouen, 
arniorersj and makers of archery ^ • 

Watchmen ^n foote • . » • 

c . 

Sum of tha^umher beforesaide • 

* • • 0 ♦ * 

Maisteis of shipws, shopmen, and pages of shippes 
Item, shippea of forstage . • • . 

Item, barges, balleugers, and vitelers . • 


[lAK. 


9 

47 
964 
3,600 
A, 104 
600 
15,460 

380 

4,492 

30,676 

16,000 

50 

700 


Sum of all the men above*named • 16,750* 

f a a * * 

** The sum total of expeaces, as well for wages, prestes, as for the expeuces of the 
King’s house; and as *ior other giftes and rewardes, and for shippes, and other 
tilings necessarie in the King’s parte rs for France and Normandie, and before 
Caleis during thcseige; as yet apperethe in the accourapte of William Norwell, 
keeper of the King’s gard*rowle, from the eleventh day of Juhe the yeare of the 
leigne of the said King Edw^de the Thirdc the 21bt, unto the 20ih <iay of May, 
foljowing,~>tl^t is to say, by (> yeare and three quarters ana fbrty'one dayes is, 
337,1047.9s. 3d.” 

The various authentic documents of this armament afford much 
curious matter for speculation^ ^ By them it is sliown, that though the 
Cinque Ports collectively forme^lie etandi»g part of the Navy, Yar^ 
mouth was then the greatest town for shipping in England, and that 
Foy, in Cornwall, furniished more Icamenvthan London itself. Then 
again the personal charges are«worth consideration ; for the pay of the 
celebrated Black Prince was 20$. a-day; of the Bishop of Durham and 
the Earls, 6$. Bd, ; of the Barons, 4$.; of the Knights, 2$.; of the 
Esquires, Constables, and Captains^ 1$.; of the Vintenars or Commanders 
of twenty men, the archers on horseback, and the Hobelars of pioneers, 
6d.; of the archers on foot, 3d.; of the artiticers, from 1$. to 3d, ; and 
the Welsh foot, 2d. per day. 

England had now readied a summit of glory and power, as well by 
land tsbif sea, which, notwithstanding the deeds of our Hentys, our 
TalboC; OUT Howards, o6r Blakes,*or our Marlboroughs, has, perhaps, 
only be^n surpassed in our own timeaf. The auspicious period is com- 
memom^ by a gircumstaned of some inter^.8t in the Home Depart¬ 
ment, in tb^t th^ first regular gold minVige of the realm took place ; 
for Edward the Third struck the famous Kose Nobles, a coinage then 
superior to ^y currency in the world' for fabric, and at least equal in 
metak The type was truly national, and invill probability intended by 
the magnanimous Sovereign to transm^it to the latest posterity the 
remembrance of his suedesa. They bore*' on the obverse the King's 

< t 

' . ...... I. H . - . . , I 

% This aeeount difibrs from that in the Cottonian BoU, as well as from that given 
hv which are both 14,956. In neither of these, however, is any nenUon 

th|^ ^^ittags, the baeg^, battengers, or victuallers. 
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own effigies, with a sword in his right hand, a Ott ^s )iead, an4 . 
• a blazoned shield on his left arm; and he is seated in » richly-carved 
'ship floating oh the waves. The reverse has a cross, and the royal 
, ariflh impaled in an undulating circle, resembling fhe dUtUne of ah 
expanded rose, whence the name; and it bears the legend —Jhesus 
autenfi transiens per medium iUorum that. Although the ship here 
represented cannot be considered as correct, It affords evidenoe fhat (he 
men-of-war then in use wef^horter than the galieysi that the sterns and 
prows were elevated considerably above the waist or midship part, and 
that tliey somewhat resembled the shipping which deeprated the tapestry 
in the late House of Lords. But notwithstanding its inferiority of 
execution when compared with the gems art transmitted by the 
ancients, it is so symbolic of die British dominion of the ocean, we 
agree with the redoubtable Pinkerton, that It may well command our 
highest regard and attention; and that a true patriot would “place 
most justly a higher value upon this coin, than upon the most perfect 
medal which Grecian skill has produced.” That the loyal True Briton 
of Henry V.’s reign, who wrote the political poem intituled—** De 
Politia conservativa Maris,” would have voted with Pinkerton and our¬ 
selves, is evident from his expressive, couplet:— 


Four things our'Noble sheweth unto me, 

King, Ship, and Sword, and Power of the Sea.” 

From the reign of Edward III. the Cinqile Ports rapidly declined in 
utility and importance. This decadence was owing, partly to the phy¬ 
sical changes which the course of*ages was making upon the alluvions 
of the coastline on which they are situated; but still more so to the 
rise and progress of the IJoyal Navyi^ establishment which, though 
made permanent by Henry VIL, was in existence long before his time. 
By the united effects of thgse causes, the service for which they were 
avowedly organized had passed*!© anotlier branch of the State, and the 
insignificance of their harbours drove the traders to resort nearer the 
great seats of English manufactures. Still their very extensive privi¬ 
leges and exonerations kept their heads above water; and for various 
but very obvious reasons, while they sunk in maritime reputation they 
rose in political influence. The inquest made into the state of the 
Cinque Ports, and their constituent members, by Queen Elizabeth’s 
Council, in 1587, (CoUoniati Manuscript, Otho E. ix,) affords the 
following exposh oi the efl'ect of $40 years firom ^he time jhst treated 
of' 4 


Sandwich 

hath 

Deal hath 

Walmer 

hath 

Ram9<;a1e 

hath 

Bo^r hath 

Margate 
* hath 

St. Pefer'i 


(Ships and barks, from three tons 
1 three score itf burthen. • / 

rSinall barks, fAm tl^e burthen threeand** 
t tons to five. • / * 

(Small barks, fcom the bu^heu of 
\ tons to three tons. j ’ 

(Small barks, from th« burthen of and 

\ tons to nineteen tons. y * 

/Ship,, Md ,m,Jl bafks, from ‘1>« 

1 then of 12 to 120 tons. ^ I ^ 

(Ships, and small barks, from the bur-)«. . , . 

\ then of ten tons up to forty. and 


then often tons up to forty. 

[Small ships from the burthen of sight! ^ 

[ tons up to twenty-eight. • j ” 


> and 


(Maistera ..40 
(Mariners.. 62 
(Maistera .• 5 
(MaTyner8..30 
(Maistera .. 2 
(Maiyners.. fi 
(Maieters v»14 
(Matynere. *66 
pjaisters.,.— 
(Marynert. 
(Midsters *.10 
^Marynera.XSO 
fM^^ters .. 4« 
lHiryaer8.;20 
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. n^ing. . |Shipi, and mall laila. ftom the l>^|Twanly, and 
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liath t iben of twelve tons up to fortjr-two. I*^*^^^*{MMy^,*J36 

RieluiUi -a„i/Maibtera .,34 

* c t then of fifteen tons up to eighty. P“^‘*^»“**\Moryner»#29l 

• •••.^sesrShips, end smell barlcs, from six tonsl« _ , (Maisters . 

hath t_to «ght tons burthen. JTwelve, and {Saryuers. .47 

jMaisters’.. 3 

(Maryners«.19 
fMaisten .. 8 
tMaryner8..22 
f Maiiters •» 2 
tMeryners.. 4 


H^th and 

Lydd hrth jS”»“ of *•» burthen of 

Winehelsea/One iroell bark of the burthen ofl.^ 
hath ( twenty tons. ■ |One, and 

FCTenham tSmall barks and V>at*, from two tons)™ . fMaisterri !23 

hath ( up to twenty^five tons S'pieee, I J^’^*“*^“*“**“^lMaryner 8.,34 
Folkstone [Sroall boats, froiuii fourteen tone to)« j fMaistera .. 9 

hath \ twenty. |Four.and |Ai„yi«rs..35 

WhoIennm.fShip^ barks, boats, aad*crayer8,from\rti^ j fMaisters .228 

bet of the I the burthen of 2 tons up to 120. J‘6t4, and \Mary«ers.952 

It will be seen from this record, that the mariners and masters 
uimanted to 1180; and it must be presumed that the returns for Dover 
imd not been entered; nor do any barks, boats, or men, appear against 
tim names of Selsea, Byrehing^onp Seaford, and Pemsey, or Pevensey, 
which are, therefore, here omitted. Still, making every allowance, 
there was a serious falling off, for at that time London possessed more 
seafarers than the whole of^the Cinque Porta united, Ihe amount being 
160 masters, 1000 mariners, 190 fishermen, and 957 wherrymen, 
l^ween London Bridge and Graves^id. The county of Devon, also, 
wm pasted of 150 masters, 1915 marinem, and 101 fishermen; and 
toe ^oie return of the marithj4^population being 14,771, exclusive of 
Navy, it will^ be seen that the Barons no longer were 
entitled to pre«eminence in nautical emprise. Tlic fact can be very 
accurately Mtablished, ffir as the naval lustrum, or inquiry, which com- 
imnced with the Cinque Ports, was very politically extended to the 
w^le kingdom, in 1588, the returns are as exact as could be desired. 
We, therefore, subjoin the number of ships throuffhout the realm, 
collected out of the certificates foFthat year f Cotton J^atiuscript, Otho, 
£. x.J; and as it gives a view of the whole commercial marine of Eng- 
tend' at that time, it is valuable as a comparison of the increase or 
ctecline of our trade, at that with any other period before or since ; as 
also toe relative proportion of both, in the ports within any, of the 
^untfes herein specified, as well 'betwixt each other, as their own 
Jimreafe or decay at any otlier prior or subsequent perioit of time, 
wlicrer^ distinct specifications can be obtained.* 
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Lcudon • • 

Bssex . • , 

Norfolke , . 

^ 

Corawsile . * . 

5«^ • 

Dorset. 

Bdrtbl end Somerset 
^ighte 
Benuhampton 
X9ik . , . 
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‘100 tons. 
62 
9 
48 

1 

7 
9 
9 
0 

8 
11 


^ Under 100, 
and 

abo^e 80. 
23 

• 40 

SO 
14 
2 
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Uoilar 80. 

44 

145, 

145 

60 

66 

109 

51 

27 
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Vessels 
above 
100 ions* 

VsdetlOlL 

and 

aboToSO. 

Under 1 

Northumberland 

• 

e 

e 

17 

# 

1 

lei 

Lincolne . 

• 

• 

• 

6 

0 

20 

Kento . 

• 

• 

a 

U 

,0 

95 

Sussex • 

• 

• 

• 

0 

0 


Qumque Foitus 

• 

• 

• 

• d 

0 

*220 

Cumberland . 

y 

a 

a 

0 

0 

n 

Gloucester • 

• 

• 

0 

0 

29 

Chester and Lancntcr 

• 

e 

0 

0 

72 

Summa is 

• 

e 

• 

OD 

Iso 

1392 


Though thcsp abstracts are not sufficiently explicit for all the inquiries 
of the naval historian, they contain much very desirable information, 
and are especially precious for their aggregate totals. With regard to 
the state of the shipping of the Cinque Ports, they mutually confirm and 
illustrate each the other. The first states the number at 214, and the 
highest tonnage of any ship at 60 tons. The second states them at 
220—a slight variation in the number, but, as bogts were counted, not 
material—and it expressly certifies^ th|t they had no ship of 80 tons 
portage. Such was the condition of our maritime bulwark, in a reign 
remarkable for nautical enterprise, and when our Royal Navy possesc^ 
ships of 1000 tqps. » 

With the decay of their sea-prowess, nfany of the privileges of the 
Cinque Ports became manifest ^vils, and none nourished worse pas¬ 
sions, than the right of sending two representative Barons to Parlia¬ 
ment, for each of the original rounicimUtics. This exerted so evil an 
influence over their internal transaeffras, that they resorted to every 
means in their power to lessen the number of freemen, and, conse¬ 
quently, increase ^hc influence of (bem ; and though gavel-kind existed 
as to property, some o^the ports would* admit of the claim of the eldest 
son of a Baron only, to their freedom ; while even those made by elec¬ 
tion or redemption, were usually either advanced in years, or for some 
other reason were not likely to hav^ legitimate offspring. In process 
of time, the franchise was considered as entitling its possesso* to a prti- 
vision of some kind or other. Abundance of snug places and afipoint- 
ments were found in their courts and demesnes, while at each of the 
ports was a large custom-house establishment, with officers, servants, 
retab^s, and riders; besides several cutters send rowing-boats, all 
manned and officered with freemen, whether^seamen or. not. Ai fact, 
such a change had time and cirdUmstance efSected on the original tenor 
of the association, that* in 1803, when tlie spirit agau^t invasion which 
pervaded England was felt aft the Cinque Ports, there were not a few 
gallant Barons who cited tfa^r privilege«a8 an exemption from serving 
against the enemy, * 

BuUit must not be supposed that this moral decline hadivorked in 
unnoticed operation, for several Sovereigns, feeling it would be flagitious 
to sacrifice the local w'ell-be^ng of the community to the interests of the 
traders in jobbery, had given them occasisnal checks. In th^ twentieth 
year of Charles y. the first^open blow was sti'uck by the Crown atsthe 
liberties of the Cinque Forts, in the provision o( the charter of that year,, 
^ which the elections of all their recovers and eommoi^Chprks were 
piade^ubject to the royal approbation. ' Subsequently) in all the • 
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'genenLchtrter^of the Ports* and most of tlte particular ones of each 
iodivkldal town, were, by the King's special command, delivered up to 
Ccdohel Strode, tipi Constable of Dover Castle, and were never after¬ 
ward^ recovered. Since then, several Acts of Parliament have beta 
passed for the regulation of their elections, to facilitate the due execu¬ 
tion of justjice among the Fprts, and, while confirming some of tjheir 
mo^ reasonable privileges, docking others 80 ^ as to render them more 
suitable to the times. N 

‘Thus had they descended to our own day^ when the parliamentary 
Reform Act of and the consequent Municipal Bill, worked a very 
considerable revolution in tbe organization and relations of those aged 
corporations. They still, however, possess rights and immunities of 
the utmost value: among which are—^freedom from certain port-dues, 
exemption from serving on county juries, and from service in the 
Militia. They can still hold their Courts of Brotherhood and Guestling; 
and they are in the full exercise of that branch of their jurisdiction 
called the Board of Lodemanage, which is armed with power for the 
licensing and regulating the pilots for conducting ships into the Thames. 
Among other distinctions, the representative Barons of the- Ports have 
the privilege of holding the candpy'over the Sovereign’s head at coro¬ 
nations; and the Admiralty Jurisdiction, with other important powers, 
is still reserved to the Lord Warden, that functionary being, at the pre¬ 
sent time, the illustrious Duxe or Wellington —whoVn God preserve 


to his country 1 
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ACCOUNT OF MR. WHEWBLl’s RESEARCHES ON THE TIDES. 


< % 

The Royal Society of London, at its* anniversary on November 30, 
awarded one of the Royal Medals to Mr. Wh^weil for his Researches 
on the Tides, contained in various memoirs in the Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions. We shall endeavour to give.a general view of the results of 
these res^rches. 

Mr. Whewell's labours have been directed principally to three 
points:—the motion of the tide^ioave in the different parts of the 
oceans the comparison of the observed laws of the tides at certain 
placeswwith the theory ; and the laws .of the diurnal inequality of the 
tide. / * 

(1.) Hfr. Whewell’smemoir on-the subject of the Tides appeared 
in 1883, and was entitled—“ JEjray towards First Approximation 
to a of Cohdal Lines” By cotidaf linU, Mr. Whewell denotes 
lines drawn on the surface oLthe ocean, ^nd passing through all the 
points wh^n it is high-water at the same moment. Thus it appears that 
mgb-wai^ takea place at the same time on the Coast of Guinea, and 
on tbcLiy^awite Coast of Brazil—namely; about seven hours atcer the 
Qioon’s^^ansit; and it is* hence inferred that tlie cotidal Une of seven 
Sours passes across the Atlai\tic in the neighbourhood of the equator. 
By^naisg all the materials which he could procure (contained in books 
jolfstronomy* navigation, sailing-directums, voyages, &c.) Mr. W^well 
*«h 4 aa¥ 0 uced to ^ace the cotidal lines of each hour over the greater part 
, qI fOlface the globe* He .>iras able tq draw thpse lines with^coft- 
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siderable confidence and accuracy for the whole of the e^asts^ Europer 
the Atlantic and Indian Seas, and the neighbourhood of New Zealand.' 
The greater part of the Pacific remained a blank: and in that condition 
. it^till continues, fur want of sufficient tide-observations * in the islands 
on the West Coast of America and in the China ijeas. These cotidal 
lines, it is easily seen, exhibit the progress pf the tide^wcEoe^ « 

In order to correct this First Approximation, so far as the European 
shores are concerned, Mj^Whewell procured very extensive series of 
observations to be made. • The coasts of Great Britain and Ireland are 
occupied by 547 stations of the Coast Gmp:d, whpse business it is to 
prevent smuggling. The Director of thi^ Service, Captain Bowles, 
ordered tide-observations to b^ made and continued for a fortnight at 
each of these stations, in June, 1834. The examination of the results 
of these observations gave a more exact view of the progress of the tide- 
wave along the coasts uf Great Britain and Ireland. But in June, 1835, 
these observations uf the British Coast Guard were again repeat^ for a 
fortnight, in conjunction with contemporaneous observations made by 
order of the maritime Powers of Europe and North America, upon their 
own coasts*—namely, at twenty-eight places in America, seven in Spain, 
seven in Portugal, sixteen in Francd, fi^e in Belgium, eighteen in the 
Netherlands, twenty-four in Denmark, and twenty-four in Norway. 
The observations thus extended from the mpuths of the Mississippi to 
the North Cape of Norway. • • 

The results supplied by these observations were obtained by calcula¬ 
tions made at the Admiralty by order of Captain Beaufort, the hydro- 
grapher. These results were stated by Mr. Whewell in his third and 
&ixih series of Re8earche3^)n the TidcsT On the Results of Tide Obser¬ 
vations made in Juney 1834, at the Coast Guard Stations of Great 
Britain and Ireland —(Phil. TranS. 1835) ; and On the Results of an 
extensive system of Tide Observations made 07i the Coasts of Europe 
and America in Jujie, 1835—(Phil, Trans. 18.36). In this latter 
memoir was given a new map, containing a second approximation to 
the cotidal lines of the European coasts ; and also a map in which the 
different height of the tide at different points of the coast was ^indicated 
by a peculiar notation—namely, by drawing lines parallel to the coast 
and close to each other, so as to make a kind of shading, the number of 
lines denoting the number of yards between low and high-water at 
springtides. The difi'erent rise of the tide at pkces near each other 
was thus J^rought into view in a Striking manner.' The generlU form 
and distribution of cotidal lines will be best understood from inspection 
of Mr. Whewell’s maps. But we may Amark that nj>eculiar aspect is 
given to them by a’dispdkitioa which they manifest w crowd jn upon 
the shore, so as to condens4 themselves in its neighbourliood and to 
follow its outline. Also in several cases their form is curiously modified 
by tide^ which arrive by aeparate channels interfering witlt each other.; 
and, in sogie cases, by a tide Interfering with itself without any separa¬ 
tion of channels. The most curious known eflample of this is the Ger^ 
mas Ocean, which appears to consist of systems of cptldal lines Ih 
which the motion of the tide-wave is rotatory. For the tide-4^ve 
which enters the Germap Ocean, between the Orkney# and Norway,^ 
sends'a detachment in a southerly direction aloDg the Coast of Great* 
ifritsin; but this portion appears to turn*off eastwards at tb# proje^ing. 
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lanJ 4]^^fo]k,4nd to proceed a]ong the -Coast of Germany till 
it &1|» Jn with the ipain htpahse of the wave on the shores of DenraarK. 
An4 m tiarroner sea between Suffolk and Kent oh one sidei and Hc]- 
Belgium on the other, is occupied with a tide-wave, which, 
tppugh a contiuuaiTon of the former on both sides, may be conceived 
a^'iperfoifning a separate reVblution; for ilie tide-wave travels tov^drds 
the Sh^its of Dover on the English side. a^-from the Straits on the 
Belgian side; and the tide at Yarmouth i^a little later than at the 
l^exel, which maycbe considered as indicating a completion of the 
circuit. < 

The present state of theoiVtical hydrodynamics throws very little light 
upon toe causes of these curious pheiiomena. In order to see the 
mechanical reasons for the fdVois and distribution of the cotidal lines, it 


would be necessary to solve the problem not only of the motion of a 
wave in a canal of variable depth, but in a basin of variable depth and 
given form, a problem hitherto unattempted; and the extreme smallness 
of the tides in the middle of wide oceans, as the Atlantic, where they 
are only two or three /eet, and the Pacihe, where they are said to be 
imperceptible, shows us that wctdo^not yet know how to represent to 
ourselves the tide-wave moving round the globe. 

(2.) Such is the chasm between observation and theory, so far as the 
relations of the tides in sp^ce are concerned; their relations to time, 
that is, to the motions of the sun and moon, although very far from being 
explained by the theory, have still led to very important comparisons, the 
second subject of Mr. Whewclfs labours, but one in which Mr. Lubbock 
had already led the way. In tl^Fhilosophibal Transactions for 1831, 
Mr. Lubbock showed, from nineteen years’ tfbservations at the port of 
London, that a very close accordapee prevails between the laws of 
observed tides and the equilihrium-theorj^f BemouilH, especially in the 
law of the interval by which thd time o^igh w<ater follows the time of 
the moon’s transit. Hiis interval is subject to an inequality which goes 
through its cycle of values in half a lunation, and has hence been termed 
tbe temimensirual inequality* The law; and in a great degree the magni¬ 
tude of tbss inequality, were found to agree with the theo^ to a great 
degree of accuracy. Also in the Transactions for 1835, Mr. Lubbock 
published a discussion of nineteen years* observations of the tides of 
Liverpool; from which Mr. Whewell, in the Transactions for the 
ensuinff year, showe^h very exact agreement with the theory, as^'to the 
semimStstrual inequality, both of the times and of the heighvs of high 

Mr. Luh1;)Ock’4^scu8sions of these tides gavq^tbe effects of the moon’s 
parallax^and declination, and it was a itiatter of interest to compare 
these with the theory. This Mr. Whewell did in his Seednd and Fourth 
Series of Besearches on the Empirical Laws of the Tides in the Port 
of I^tndon (Phi). Trans. 1834), and on^ th^Empirical Lam of the 
tides m the Port of Liverpool (Phil. Trans. 1836). He there snowed 
t^at there obtains, between the theoretical and the observed inequai^ties, 
^ an agreement, but at least a correspondence. For instance, acedtd- 
the theory,the effect of the alteration jof the moon’s parallax upon 
^^1^ of'high water would be proportional to the ebim^ bf the 
^^allax, and also to the sine pf the double hour angle; hut in fact 

proportional to the blmnge of parallax, and to the elneijbf the 
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double hour angle <iflus a eonsjtant quemtUjf ,; the epochs hf the hott^. 
angle being sIbo somewhat altered with the parallaB, and the chants 
produced by the alteration of declination had a similar rela^on to fh^ 
tSeuretical changes. Mr. Whewell suggested various modes, all neces¬ 
sarily imperfect, of representing these effects of luQai* parallax and de¬ 
clination, and of accounting in some measure for the deviatioi^from the 
equilibrium theory. Bu^the most promising of such attempts watTthht 
which was contained in tj^mode adopted by Mr. Lubbock, of referring 
the tide, not to the luirar transit immediately preceding, but to an 
anterior lunar transit, one, two, or more ^ays pySceding. It may be 
easily seen that this procedure might expl|in that which we have stated 
as the result of observation ;^for since the change of the moon’s hour 
angle from day to day is more rapid aa the parallax is greater (the 
moon being then nearer the earth and moving quicker)^ if we refer the 
time of high water to tlie transit of Tuesday, when it ought to be referred 
to the transit of Monday, we introduce into the interval a difference 
which is the parallax multiplied into a constant quantity, and thus the 
constant quantity above noticed might, it was conceived, be made to 
Vanish by referring the tides to a proper anteriSr epoch. The validity 
of this ingenious conjecture was tested in Mr. Lubbock’s memoir in the 
second part of the PJiilosophical Transactions for 1836. 

It tlien appeared that, although a great part of the difference between 
theory and observation in the London lide^may be explained by referring 
each tide to the transit which precedes it by about fifty^one hours, yet 
that the whole difference cannofbethus explained. Even the semimen- 
strual Inequality requires us to assume the epoch of the anterior tide 
different by about twenty-five minutj/for tlie height and tor the time 
of high-water; and the comparison of observed and calculated parallax 
still leaves a small constant quantity in addition to the sine of the double 
liour angle. The inequalitieWrising from lunar parallax and declina¬ 
tion, therefore, although obviously conforming in a general manner to 
the equilibrium theory, cannot, it would seem, be exactly represented 
by any modification uf that theory. 

Wc may observe, that if we coufd obtain an exact accordance of this 
kind, it would still remain for hydronamical reasoners to show that such 
an accordance follows from the mechanism of Auids—that is, that in a 
Auid in motion, acted upon by variable forces, the wave which Is pro¬ 
duced by the tendency to equilil^rium undergue&,clianges of m^nitude 
and velq^ty such as correspond tb the changes of*magnitude and place 
in the Jluid’hill which the foroing w'ould produce if the fluid were to 
assume a position of equilibrium. This hydronamical proposition, or 
something appT 086 hin^ to t^iis, may be true; but w^re as yet destitute 
uf all proof 01 such a property. , 

The very exact manner in which the effects of lunar parallax and 
declipation in the Liverpool tides'were represented by Mr. Whewefl’a 
empirical formidse, induced him to attempt to extricate from the re^dual 
quantities the Solar corre^ion. This he attempted in his Fifth Series 
oif Researches; and he again found a reimlt in its general, features age¬ 
ing with the results of the equilibrium theory. . 

(3.) In the same series Mr. Whewoll directed att4nti^ to 
the diurnal inequaliiy of the tides at Liverpool. I^t the tides at ceV-' 
'i^mt^acea are affected by adiemal in^uality liad been ^own the ” 
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titfte of but Ibe fnte laws of tbi's fne<juaHiy bad neter been 

stated. !t was detected by M. Bessiou and Mr. Bywater In the LiveK 
poo! obscrirvations ;* the former calculator being employed by Mr. Lub- 
Mkib, fn the discussion of the Liverpool tides, and tne latter having bad 
bid attention directed to it by Mr. Whewell's earlier i^esearcheB. Bub 
thi:iUnei^^lity appeared in S far more conspicuous and regular forth in 
Mr. WheWeirs Seventh Series of Besearches^-On the diurnal inequality 
of the height of ike tide, especiaUy at Hym^th and SincayOre (Phil. 
Trans. 1837). It^as there shown that the diurnal inequaUty at Ply¬ 
mouth gave adifferehce between the height of the morning and evening 
tide, which at ivemaximum amounted to a foot and a half, and which, in 
the course of each half lunation, went thtough a cycle, with a regularity 
not Inferior to that of the other phenomena of the tides. The law of 
this cycle was unexpected and curious. It appeared that the diurnal 
inequality, which according to theory ought to vanish when the moon is 
in the equator, and which had been asserted by Laplace to do so in fact, 
does in reality vanish four days after that period at Plymouth ; and in 
general has its magnitude and changes determined by the moon’s decli- 
na^on four days anterior to the timq of observation. 

But another still more striking example of the diurnal inequality was 
found at Sincapore, in the Indian Seas. In this case, observations had 
been made for about a year Ijy Mr. W. Scott, the Master Attendant at 
that port, in pursuance of directions given by the Directors of the East 
India Company. These observations are proved to be correct, by their 
containing a very exact exhibition of an inequality, of which the laws 
were till then unknown, and whkh reaches at that place a magnitude 
never anticipated. The diurnal inequality at Sincapore produces a dif* 
ference of nearly two feet in the height of high water; but in the height' 
of low water it produces a diiference, bepvAn two successive tides, of 
not less than six feet —an amourft much greater^than the diiference of 
height of neap and spring tides. Tliis diurnal inequality follows a law 
similar to that of Plymouth, but with a different interval of time; being 
determined by the moon’s declination at the/ot/r/A transit (whether 
north or south) reckoning backwards from the tide—that is, thirty-six 
lunar hours previous to the last transit: and the correctness of this rule 
is so remarkable, that the curve representing the theoretical formula 
agrees with the curve representing the observations, almost as nearly as 
if it had been drawn for the sole pu^se of cutting off accidental in* 
equaliti^. 

By the calculations of Mr. ^unt and Mr. By^ater, for Bristol and 
Liverpool, it app^rs that the diurnal inequality at these points corre¬ 
sponded to the moon’s declination five or days anterior to the tide. 
There appe^ed, therefore, reason to think that this epoch, or back-period 
by which the inequality was determined,Vas different at different places, 
in Order to decide this point, Mr. Whewell.undertook the investigations 
contained hi his Eighth Spries of Researchej^On the progress of Ike 
diurnal tnequality wave along the coasts of E«rope (Phil. T^ans. 1887). 
In'tiua, he examined the diurnal inequality, both at low and at hi^ 
Wat|d^*at seventy-one places, according to .the observations of June, 
The result was, that there was not any great progressive change 
epoch of the diUmal inequality, such as he had conceived to bet;, 
hie former tnVejBti^tions. The changed at ditferenlMpatt!i, 
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of the European coasts are small, and apparently due to local oaiises ;* 
^nd if we conceive the dismal inequality to be brought by a daily tide- 
w^ve which arrives at intervals of twenty-four lunaf hours, this wave 
must be supposed to travel along our shores at the same average rate as 
the half-daily tide-wave which brings every tide. 

The enormous diurnal inequality Sincapore could nobfatl 
mind persons acquainted w^ the subject of the tides, of other asserted 
peculiarities of the tides onilacea in the Indian Seas. For instance, the 
tide at Batshan, iirTonquin, which inKewton’s tipie was asserted to 
take place only once a day; and the tides tOn the coasts of Australia, 
where in several places there is said to be only one tide in twenty-four 
hours; and in otncrs tlicre is j^nown to be a large diurnal inequality. 
Mr. Whewell shows that a large diurnal* inequality might, during a 
part of a lunation, produce the appearance of their being only one daily 
tide ; and he was enabled to give, what seems to be an example of such 
a case, by means of the observations of Captain FitzKoy, at St. George's 
Sound. Probably the peculiarities thus occasioned have given rise to 
the strange story which has lately been brougl\^ to this country, that 
at some place or places on the coasts of Australia, the tide so far 
deviates from its usual laws as to occur every successive day earlier by 
a certain interval than it occurred the preceding day, instead of coming 
later and later cyery day, as, being governed by the moon, it must do. 

These are the main results of Mr. Whewell's researches. In the 


course of them he made many suppositions and conjectures, which he 
afterwards abandoned or modified. For example,-—when it appeared 
that the changes in the tide due to the moon’s parallax and decimation 
corresponded so nearly wkh the chants in the equilibrium tide at cer¬ 
tain anterior epochs, Mr. Whewell endeavoured to express the pheno¬ 
mena of the tides in Eurtipe, by supposing •an equilibrium tide to be 
generated in certain pajts ot tnfe Southern Ocean, and propagated to this 
part of the world along certain cliannels. But it was not found easy to 
modify these suppositions so as to give results agreeing with the pheno¬ 
mena. Indeed till we know the ii/iture of the progress of the tide in 
the Southern Ocean and the Pacific, from observations, so as to trace the 


great tide-wave in a revolution round the earth, it is not likely that we 
can form a correct idea of tbe general movement of the waters, or look 
at this motion with a just reference to its hydrodynamical principles. 
Though much has been done, the present state* of the subject* points 
out inucWmore which remains to do. * * . ' 

In the mean time it may be cdiscrvedtbat^he results already obtained 
are of no small intereft and importance* The prooj^of the agreement 
of the facts with the e^uihU'ium'Cheory must be considered as a very 
great step in this subject* although tbe application of that theory 
has not yet been justified upon ftiechanical principles. And the deter¬ 
mination of the laws of the diurnal inequalities not only brings into view 
a very remarkable feature of the hydrodynamicai problem, but affords a 
means of materially impro'^ing the tide tables. It has already bean 
introduced into those of Liverpool, Briatol, and Plymouth; and afsd 
into those of London by Mr. Lubbock, although at that port the inequa¬ 
lity appears to be smail and irregular, as compared with other place^ 
And if the Map of Cotidal Lines could be completed, (which may be 
1iDpe4^n the course of a few years, now that the atte&ti<m of nautical 
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lOii^Min if^^irdcted to Hio Butijo^) Map, With a few addi¬ 
tional wo^d be-a univenal tido^lile, predioting the tktes it evei:y 
pa¥t tf the world with an aocoracv and certainty incomparably beyond 
anj^ng‘which would hare been thonght poHtble a few years ago. ^ 
Iftr.' Whwell, in. hia last paper, urges the necessity of ereiy mari¬ 
time oatjon labouring to make out the laws of its own tides. He states 
tbSftke lal^ur of calculathm requisite is so great, and the peculiarities 
of the tides eo aumeroua, that it is only ih^^lhis way the subject can 
have justice done to it; and he adds, that ow best generalizations will 
be collected from results obtained in separate ports and combined. On 
this account he has hitherto*pursued the course of the diurnal inequality 
only on the coasts of Kurope, although the materials afforded by the 
obwnrvations of June, 1835, would also gWe its progress along the shores 
of North America. 


REICARKS ON THE SUC DE RAGUSE*S ACCOUNT OF THE CAVALRY 
COLONIES IN THE SOUTH OF RUSSIA, AS PUBLISHED IN HIS 
TRAVELS. « A 

The Cavalry Colonies in the south of Russia have for SUme years 
attracted much attention; and from the novelty of such establishments, 
the bpinions (formed upon’cheir nature and organization have been 
extremely various. Most of the officers who have visited the southern 
parts of Russia appear to have considered diem as fully answering their 
purposes, both as to economy and military efficiency*; while, on the other 
hand, persons have been found think they^discover in these Colonies 
a merely theoretical display of force, which would be of little avail for 
Russia in the event of an, European war, wlule their constitution con¬ 
tains seeds and elements of danger to the Government of that mighty 
Empire, which must one day produce fatal s^nd destructive results. 
These Colonies were, it is understood, visited in 1835 by an officer 
sent out by the British Government. The Austrian and Prussian Go¬ 
vernments have also at different tiibes sent military officers into those 
districts with the object of discovering how far these novel and extensive 
esiabiishments, which professed to combine such economy with such 
military power, might be applicable to their own armies and territories. 

The (general impression received in consequence respecting these 
Colonies has been, that though quife unfit for any other country, yet 
that in these peculiar distjicts they fupy answered, as far as tlie crea¬ 
tion SAd mamtenance, at comparatively small enpense, of a large and 
effective body of CttValry. ^ * 

In tbe^year 1835, the celebri^ed Marmotrt (Due deRaguse^ obtained 
perbiiatfOA^^ Emperor of Russia ta visit and mrnuteiy^inspect these 
grand estabiishmewts. It is but justice to one (Of the most distinguished 
of tht^G^l^ls formed to the scnool of Napoleon, to remind the reader 
that Malml Marment, be had once taken the step of giving in 
his odhetioD to the restored Government of France, disdaining the por- 
fidiou^ conduct of totfte of his former comrades, loyally and honestly 
•er^ the Bodrbons e^n to the very closing scene or their fortunes/'' 
^ *heA,‘$n 8 pite* 0 f his exertions, their folly oftd delusion again lost them 
thatl4hr«tte to Miioh-it had cost so mbSh bioodsked and treasure 0^ 
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. hasj^s^ 1^ tiq^e in viaiiim AlmoBt every eevntry In Bum, and 
})ar^,ot^rly mUur««ted himself hi the eoiuparison nm iea{H>cttQn «f their 
^ armies. This* end hie ^reet re{M4teSh>e end experiencet rSodeied it, 
urohi^h^ that hie obeervawme on the Cavahy Colonies of Russia would 
oe Ib^ most searching, and therefore die most valuable, if ilie Colonies 
were really what they were representedt and*aa the Russians Bave bocif" 

* u^Uy<accu8ed of looking lOj^ to display and ostentation than intrinuc 
utmty, it was no small prodt of their ^confidence in Uie merit of these 
establisihments, that so far from any jealousy of Marshal Marmoni’a 
inspection, every inducement appears to havfi been held out to him by 
the Emperor to visit and examine them in fulKdetail. 

The misapplied term of Militai^ Colony l^as greatly misled many as 
to the nature of these establishments, which, as Marshal Marmont ex« 
plains, are in effect nothing else than |)ermanent cantonments of regi¬ 
ments of cavalry in districts belonging to the Crown, the soldiers being 
every way distinct from the agricultural inhabitants, except so far as 
being quartered in their houses, and receiving their regulated radons 
from them as well as tlie food for their horses. •It is true they are 
recruited from among the youth of ihewillages from the period when 
they are settled among the inhabitants; but during the whole period of 
tlieir actual service, their duties are purely military, and though not 
moved about like other troops in peace time»'yet in event of war tliey 
are as available for foreign service as any other corps of Ibe Russian 
Army. Indeed, even in time of peace there is no positive rule against 
their marching wherever required; for instance, one of the Colonized 
Regiments, as they are termed, was present at the great review m 
Prussia in 1835. * * 

As there has been some confusion between the nature of the Cavalry 
Colonies of Russia and the fifmtier regiments of Austria, Marshal Mar¬ 
mont has deemed it necessary to show thellistinction between them, and 
explains with truth that those Austrian corps are merely an armed and 
disciplined peasantry employed in agriculture, when not assembled for 
exercise; and, in fact, a population holding their lands by a sprt of 
military tenure, much the same as in the days of feudal dependchce. 

As to the origin of the Russian establishments improperly called 
Colonies, the first experiments were made in 1817. Some regiments of 
infantry were marched into a territory of the crown, not far from Pq^rs- 
burgh, and there located, upon a fqc^ng of int^mixture with the.ggzi- 
culturists. ^ badly, however, was^e organization of that whole scheme 
constructed, tl^at not only did it fail in ecoqom^ and efikiency, a& Mar¬ 
shal Marmont contents hinsself |vith stating, but it was*pretty generally 
known at the time that a dangerous spirit itf msubordingtion among the 
tropra, apd^icontent among ihe^peasan&y, began early to mam&st 
itself; and ator a certain p^i^ the government were glad to break uyt , 
, these setttemente altogether, which, from the sterility of the land, thp 
want of space, and the insuffictency of thp population, had from'thp 
but little ^ance.,<^ snccess, , . ^ 

It teas different, however, with respect to the Cavalry Establjte^Jita 
jiet^on foot about same tiine in the southern regent of thw emptfee^ 

• It append thatah^ugh much was defeptive, yet thexe waanapTy,re|^ 

«soiH^ expect vctey ^cesa on tba application oi!>|fQper imnndt, 
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f^liia Accordingly -tboy #ete inreaervo^ the oitiertf hAd been 
» 1 ^* * - * * ■ 
it ttouficstion of the original pUn wai in eoniequence proposed in 
fLWfMby General de Wht He euU'ested ihai the troops sbonU re- ^ 

« wA their ihilitAiy foj^tnatlon. «nd distinct disciplinef and be cda^dered, 
Shrt wi oocuj^te of ^ eotmtly, but merely as caritoued dpoU the 
^^tleaasn^, who mim to be fhlly Indemnified for the iuppOrl bf ina troOps, 
by privileges end enconragementi, ee el^elf as the renaovel bf the «ep!- 
Ution tax. Jt soon appeared that time ^ope waa wanting to^prodhce 
even greater leeti^ than could haee been expected. General de Witt, 

A man of extraordinary^talent for organization, as well as inde&tigable 
industry, activity, and perseverance, was allowed almost unlimited 
authority over m whole^^and baa wAl justified the confidence reposed 
in Mm. the traet of country generttlly known as *' New Russia,'’ Iking 
along the north of the Black Sea. was described by Baron de 
who travelled there about seventy years ago, as an uncultivated region, 
virandered over by pastoral tribes of IVrtars and Cossacs, and the scene 
of predatory wariare and desolation in the wars with the Tuika. The 
present inhabitant^ of this country where the Cavalry Establishments 
were to be organized, were a pooi and degraded assemblage of peasantry 
collected Irom alt parts, at different periods, from the time of the Em¬ 
press Catharine downward, in order to supply the place of the Tartar 
tribes and ^aporovian Coesacs, who had been drivdxi further eastward. 
The new inhabitants found themselves in a region capable, it is true, 
of great cultivation and fertility, but being without capital or stock, 
without any common bond or union, and above all without any settled 
habits of industry^ derived no benefit frqm the resources of the rich 
and productive soil where they were plac^, and had fallen into such 
destitution and misery, that in bad yean it had been found scarcely 
possible tb collect a very trifling capitation tax, which was the only 
profit derivedrftom them oy the crown. * 

The cantoning of several Cavalry regiments among these people pro¬ 
duced, itt/Very few instances, any appearance of discontent. General 
de Witt soon succeeded in removing all remains of this, by taking the 
earliest opportunities of disseminating among the peasantry the real 
principles upon which it was intended to make the new settlements of the 
regiments amemg them. 1116 main and essefarial point was to eonyince 
thw people thatf they were to be subject to neither oppression nor 
taplinu lr(^ their military goeSts; imd to prove to them siticerity of 
these^Views‘tribunals wpre as soon possible established, of which half 
.ihe merahrira were chown from among the peasants, and the other half 
the tmUHTry; the pariah furiest was adasd aS a member, in order to 
itdi lfease the confidence of people; and to these tribunals All causes 
abd di^mbs, whether bivil ot military, were referred, without favour or 

ivyarhich their procebdings regulated bemg some-' 
ihe fiiuare of‘the €ourt>Mittrinl system, was not llMtk to the 
ohNstnm.of law, and the distribution of an even-handed justiee soon 
iA obripata result In the cbnclliation of the peasantry. The,, 
^cantbnnieitt'bf the soldiers waS made in'the prbportibii bf one man-and 
^'iawse Upon Svatt firmer tkfao had ancient msims fisn ke^ion three 
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equal to ibout thitiy-^six HUfflish kci^a thtek (fair of ox^n are a bi'^^r 
proportion of stock, atid it naa been estimated tbat'ei^t indUii- 

ttfcmsly cultivated will fully suffice fd^ the keep of dua soldibr add his 
hdiae. To a peababtty unddV the brdidaty blrcbnlMaiibea bf the serf^ 
ill Russia, tbia attau^ehieiit prdVe^ ih Ctfery abneb a tight "buf tfaeu , 
eompaibd witii their I6t^ jcondiUou. At thq eatda thne the 
riieitt of strict discipllhe, dira the encouragement of a certain degtCb of 
independence in the peasant, provided he fulfilled his engagt^ments, 
tended, along with the Uptight thbugh arbitrary administration of justice 
already mentioned, tb ^Ve hirri all the psactlcal advantages possessed 
by the inhabitants 6t Iree countries. Tq ameliorate the systeni of 
agriculture, and turn to good account thedbHility Of the soil, was like¬ 
wise a primary object in these establishments, for which purpose a 
kind of loan office was set up In each district, for advancing moneV or 
supplying seed and implenients to prevent or remedy the general evil of 
want of capital. 

The compulsory employment of the peasants in the duty-labour upon 
the Crown lands was put a stop to, the power only being retained of 
requiring a certain number of dayS^wdrk In the year, to be applied to 
the general advantage of the district, whether in making roads, erect¬ 
ing public granaries, or laying up storey and provisions against the 
chances of a bad season, a contingency* by no means* common, but 
which, when it does happen in these regioiis, usually produces distress, 
disease, and suffering, tar beyond what occurs in other parts of Europe. 
But one of the must essential benefits conferred upon tiie peasantry 
was the promotion of edig^atioii amon^^them. A system of insttnetion 
was adopted upon sound aUd wise principles, and confined to subjects 
of real utility Fot their ow^j line of life. There is now in every village 
a national school, to which constant attention is paid by the authorities, 
and which every child* is obliged to attend for a certain dumber of 
years. 

The intermarriage of the soMiet^ with the daughters of the families 
among whom they were cantoned very soon caused a rapid bictease in 
the popUlatiotl, and the prosperity bf the villages becoming knbwn, 
attracted inhabitants from the neighbouring provinces, who were 
readily received, on the condition of conforming to the general rules of 
the establishment. With a view, to promote and encourage Industry, 
and mtnodjice trade aS well as for military* objects, it wasjudiclousiy 
arranged that from among the youths whosa low stature, or bad forma¬ 
tion, tendered them uflfit for ifervibe in Hie railks, belectionS should be 
annually made of thos^whd vVeVe most intelHgent,* in order that they 
might be InsthUcied in the Various trades and arts most usefOlfor the 
common nurpbsas of life. Thestt are irddesmbn Who HbW provide 
the Sqppues of thbir regiments, and their industiy products a ^rijiila- 
tion of money and an internal trade within the colonies, whM hiutt 
greatly j>rbmote their civil* ptdsperity, besides the great adVahk^.to 
beseXpebtod friltn each regiment being 4Hbs kccustomed to ttfe ikbrifta’- 
tlod of its owH euuipniehis, and hblh tb ibfbisb itself with 
saiy it* thilb of abtivs wat^ta. 

A risgulattbn Whmh gave %ethapb fndtb SariSfkctfdn thffit'ddyoihe}, 
th& bf eXerbptlh^ the eldest soil in*dacH fiUblly fiffifti'dl! HU^ty to 
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f^ipidier* There could i^ot be a beUet ^vice for raising the 
ireapofMflJiy of‘the j^asantry, and giving them a feeling of protectj<m 
^na jui^’^ndence.. 

^ ^16 regulation created, however, in the commencement, a greit 
dtfi^ulty in providing aufheient numbers of recn^ts for the regiment^, 
Uiw Qpceesary, for eome.ypars, to mahe up the requisite numbers by 
from ^he military eohooU of^otdiers' children in othet parts bf the 
empire; a far better ex^dient than any bi;idinary recriuting, because 
these boys having been from infancy accustomed to military habits, fell 
tbe more readily ir^ the system of the new establishments, and looked 
forward with ambition to the stations of non-commissioned officers, for 
‘wlmh their education had ^ectually prepared them, and which was the 
object of their early ambition^ As the po^lation became more extensive, 
the necessity for these additional supplies of recruits has gradually dimi¬ 
nished, and in very few years it is calculliCed that there will be a consi¬ 
derable redundance instead of a deficiency; for in one of the Cavalry 
Colonies, namely, that of Cherson, where the force consists of three 
divisions, that is to say, of twelve regiments, each above 1000 strong, 
the population has, *in seventeen years, Increased from 65,000 to 
114,000. Each regiment is compost of nine squadrons ; one of which 
is the depdt, two are called squadrons of reserve, containing soldiers of 
fifteen years' standing, (the whole period is twenty years,and the 
other six forip the active body for immediate service.* From the first 
organization of the Cavalry Colonies a village was assigned for the 
quarters of every squadron, additionhl houses being gradually con- 
Btrocted as tliey were wanted, and commodious granaries, stables, riding- 
houses, and officers' residences,\bemg erecte^ in the most central part 
of each village. To facilitate the constant superintendence of its 
Colonel Commandant, each squadron takes its turn of two months, or 
thereabouts, during the year, at foe head-quarter village of the regiment. 

To prevent the officers of the troops coming into too close a collision 
on matters of finance and civil regulation with the heads of the pea¬ 
santry, a distinct staff is established as a medium through which all 
matters of a mixed description mukt pass between the military and the 
agricultural population, lliis staff has nothing to do with matters of 
law and justice, which are left to the tribunals already noticed, but it 
presides over the civil administration of the resources of the district, the 
regula^on of police, foe public works and buildings, and the details of 
education and finance. The regimei^tal officers were, on th^first eata- 
blishment of their corps in these cantonments, allowed certain extra pay 
an^ advantages to compensate«for the many inconveniences attendant 
on their position, and the nature of their quartem These inconveniences 
have,, ^a^vcr, disappeared; t^y are now*well lodged, and not without 
society; ^d, their extm allowances have never been withdrawn, are 
mniany,iM|^* better off than the officers of the fine in other corps 
ofthelfouian Army. ' • 

The supply of horses h excellent, and*conducted at comparatively 
small charge, fo;r each regiment has its dwn stud, the young bosses 
bein&allowea to range oVer the atevpeg of this open country till they 
,a^nye years old, by which means foey acquire Strong oonsfitdtions, as 

as great activity of movement; andVhen taken up and bitdcedin 
m m a V^ry short time fit the field, The btodd-mares are frqm 
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various Gentries, 6ut’ tliebes^ ixB found to cOHie Ihipi deorj[i'i^tt^* 
(fie countries south of the'Cau'casus; they are ntucli lar^r and mdfe 
ypwerful than most breeds of horses which come 'from thei East^ a^d 
nave sufBcient of theArabian blood to render them vigorous and active, 
^any English and Iransvlvanian slallions have been imported into the 
CaValry Colonies, as well as some of ihol*urkisK breed, andhcert^gjy 
the results are a very superior description of remount, combining ejtcel- 
lent action with both size and strength. The fault of appearance lies, 
perhaps, in these hprses' not carrying much carcasg, but as they have 
hardy constitutions this can be of little consequence, and the irfarshal 
gives it as his opinion, that upon the whole there is no Cavalry in 
Europe, taken as a body, so^well mounted as those of the Kussian 
colonies. * 

Marshal Marmont appeara to admire the equitation of the Kussians. 
Certainly their system of rimng is very different from the German and 
English schools, and is at 6rst unsightly, from the knee and toe not bein^ 
turned inward sufficiently according to all our ideas of riding; but the 
men sit remarkably easy as well as upright; and it is impossible, as 
Marshal Marmont observes, to see Bpssian cavalry in movement with* 
out being convinced that the men arc thoroughly masters of their 
horses; indeed, the activity of their skirmishers is beyond what is 
usually seen ia any European cavalry, eoccepting, perhaps, the best 
regiments of Hungarian Hussars in the Austrian service! 

The force of the Cavalry Colonies is great: it consists of five divi- 
sions, each composed of four regiments of about 1200 effectives, besides 
depdt and reserve squadrdns, and the regimental tradesmen and Staff. 
Three divisions are cuirbssiers, and two are lancers; but the latter 
being considered as heavy cavalry, are mounted on horses nearly equal 
to those of the cuirassiers/ •> 

Marshal Marmont, justly appre(3iating this vast force of hekvy 
cavalry, does not appear to dwell sufficiently upon one main feature in 
all that regards the military power of Russia, and which belongs as 
much to the colonized cavalry as to the other portions of that army. 
The whole finance of Russia, it is scarce necessary to semind oUr 
readers, is upon the singular footing of the paper-money being only 
current for one-fourth of its nominal value—that is to say, that the 
paper-rouble is about equal to a French franc as to what it will purchase 
wimiii the Russian dominions; while the silver-rOuble, purportMg to be 
the samdfis equivalent to four French francs in Russia, thougff^n other 
countries it fetches nq mote th&n its trup value of one franc.« The con¬ 
sequence of this state pf things has for many years produced a strange 
anomaly in the position of jiie Russian soldier; for his right is acknovt* 
ledged to receive his pay in silver the moment he crosses hib own 
frontier—or, in other words, the moment ms’paper-money is no Idnger 
available, which, from ils depreciation, it can never be in apy <i»^r 
country but Russia, he has„a right to be paid silver. ^ 

^It follows tfcat the expense of paying the troops on foreignis 
exactly/)Uf times greater to the Emp^Apr than, when they idp at hbide. 
,Even m Georgia, iriitch is considered lopger as foreign sefvice, the 
Russian troops are allowed a medium rate of pay an^dhtihg to 

^ey receive in the/interior of t^e empire, l^ce Uiis abkliow* 
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CoIf^iMi^^ily (rith $iXkj qthet tr^ps of eskpirB whenever ordered 
on foreign service, dk must not be supposed that the 25,000 heavy 
cavalrf lehich compose the establishmentt are as available for foreign 
seryloeae a eimilar ;iumber cantoned in any other Enrop^ country 
but, at thp same time, it mus( be borne in mind that tms |l|odigiouB 
bd^huf welMramed cavalry, station^ near the most vulnerable frontier, 
givee a security to Russia against attack which is far more valuable to 
her ^ true policy than a force even more powerful for tho purposes of 
inv^ii:tl> ^od ocpupyiiig the territories of her neighbours. 

s, 

[To be eontinuj^.] 


ON XaCTICS AND PROMOTION. 

Mr. Editor, —Shortly after the publication of Colonel Napier^s 
fourth volume, I attempted to showf and I believe with some success, 
that the repulse of the French cavalry at £1 Bodon could not support 
the received opinion, which ascribes to modem infantry the power of 
resisting bold and determined'horsemen, even on level ground. To ex¬ 
plain, at the same time, how easily erroneous views spring up and take 
root in a profession like ours, 1 added,^ to the tactical remarks, some 
observations on the manner in which promotion is granted in the Bri¬ 
tish' army; because, though meun frequently become the mere tools of 
opinions which they never investigate, they must nevertheless have 
otiginated those opinions in the first instance, and must thus have 
forged the very chains by which they allow fheir judgment to be con- 
finSl. I now fa^, very briefly, to'follow up these \wo subjects, the most 
important, perhaps, to which, in a purely professional point of view, the 
attention of your readers cap be called. Colonel Napier’s account of 
the action at Garci-Hermandez will ^rve as a text to the first topic, and 
a letter on ^promotion, by a writer who signs himself Britannicus, may 
help us to comment on the other. 

1 bkve no wish to augment the number of Napier’s critics, 1 only wish 
to av^I piyself of the celebrity of his work to call attention to an im¬ 
portant ^int of tactics on which he touches. The benefit, de¬ 

rived frdm the works of a great historian,is not confined to the pleasure 
expeHenped in the perusal oi a dear and vivid description of the events 
narrated. Such a writer gives an impulse to thought, brings the scenes 
distinct befoip the eye, and leads to an investigation of the motives 
and actions/tf the parties engaged; Und to a scrutiny of the wisdom or 
foHjr the mndoB fiiey employed fbt the nttainmeht of tiie objects they 
hadiivi^lSw. A great bistorfan makei us contemplate a great living 
picture, in^ tbe itipre forcibly it is brought home to the mind, the more 
forbib^ is^4tiention directed ^ the pmdples that set the figures sn 
motioi^as well as to the eff^t produced bf the action of the moral and 
plmpsA machineVy, worked % human hands and human passions. Tho' 
qpiilfhioh genius oyer in|tn)etive eyents tends to diiq>sl even tho 


* boi|)a to gaoerftl coavi«iion, w))a<9 iw h9A ]^i^{f li ^«9 W ^^piop 
errop, ' ^ 

, llTa ftball first give Oolon«l Napier's ^coopot o£ aS^ then 

pr^Ottd, as formerlyf to oomme<ao|t hia statement* Itiaf^a moQimg 
after battle of Salamanca. ^ 

“ WetUngton also having brought np fhe German dragoons afid^^nson^* 
cavalry to the front* orossed tUb nver with his left wing at daylight, and 
moving np the stream, came, about t^a o^clock, upon the French rear, 
which was winding np, without much order, along the Almar, a small 
stream at the foot ofine height near La serna* He launched his cavalry 
against them, and the French squadrons, fljiing from Anson's troopers 
towards their own left, abandoned three battalions of infantry, who, m 
separate columns, were making up a hollow slope on their right, hoping to 
gam the crest ot the height before the cavalry could fall on. The two fore¬ 
most did reach the bigber groufid, and there formed squares. General Foy 
being in the one and General Chemmeau in the other; but the last regi¬ 
ment, when half way up, seeing Bock's dragoons galloping hard on, faced 
about, and, being still in column, commenced a msorderly fire. The two 
squares above also plied their muskets with far greater effect ; and as the 
Germans, after ctossmg the Almar stream, had to pass a turn of narrow 
road and then to dear some rough gfoufid before they could range their 
squadrons on a charging tront, the troopers dropped fast under thefire. By 
twos, by threes, W tens, by twenties they fell, but the rest, keeping toge¬ 
ther, surmounted file di£^alties of the ground* and hurtling on the column 
went clear through it: then the squares above retreated, and several hun¬ 
dred prisoners were made by these slaring and able horsemen. 

This charge had been successful even to wonder; the joyous victors, 
standing in the midst of their captives, and of thousanas of admiring 
fitends, seemed invincible^ yet those wKb witnessed the scene, nay, the 
actors themselves, remained with the conviction of this military truth, that 
cavalry are not able to cope^with veteran mfantjry save by surprise. The 
hill of La Serna o&red a frightful spectacle of*the power of the musket, 
that queen of weapons, and the track of the Germans was marked by th^ 
huge bodies. A few minutes only had the combat lasted, and above a 
hundred had fallen." 


It IS well for Cplonel Napier that his fame resta upon too firm and 
brilliant a foundation, to be obscured or shaken by a careless atccount of 
an affair, d'arriere~garde, or by a passing sentence advanced in fayour 
of that deplorable emanation of fear and ieeblenessi the modern system 
of tactics, must allow, however, that tbe historian of a great war 
cannot atpjt lung to disepss the moite of a sipgle charge of caval^, nor 
enter into a close and detailed examiaiydon of every point of tactiesno 
which he may have occasion to ulude. \i^ih*thi8 short prefacd, we pro¬ 
ceed to analyse the passage. , 

If wp believe Colone} N^ier, here was a rear-guard, copiposed Of 
tried French ** winding np WMwA order alopg tl^ 

Almar,*' at thp KCty mouwnt when they taewi^hemsolves to be efop^y 
pprsu^ by a victorious army^ Tpis, in itself^ woqld be rather abwi^ 
but the ?Vench pavalyy were> of epurae, in rear of the infantry, gnd 
najntal^y send intiipaf ion of the approach of thp foe. Thp a^ieq catplty 
had also fp “pass a narrow rppd and clefir amne rt^d graqndk 
they cQuW range theti wpa^ons on a charging fropC* pp toe 
retiring mfantry W ample to astopm V^tover 
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Aa to Oto " atope^’ of Ao^loH. it wa, of oottrte, 
ibeir favoun fox tbe iwcent Qatumll]f iin{)ed«fl kbo pr^ioof 
the p^ty ; aod yet, with all Aheae advjmtaffea oo their aide, with toe 
taimp^aod dineokgroupd W their faTDur,to Freooh colupm waa cAn- 
tSSly^lloped oyer; thus fuUy conhrmiog hy their Oyevtlrrov the ** nali- 
twy trow that cavalry are pot capatdoW cope with veteiftnktoitry,‘*ftave' 
T>y aOrpiiae.** Thiantode of demoDatratiop 1% to wy theteaataf it, very 
curious, and if it is not ahogelber conclusive in favour of the noble sys¬ 
tem of tactics defended it proves, at least, what a great writer can ven¬ 
ture upon; what Vpuld the critics have said had any one else reasoned 
in sutdi a manner ? Colorjel Napier will not inainlain that the infantry, 
here stated to have been overthrown, were defeated, because toy wore 
not, iihe tbe regiments whiob escaped, Gained in square, for he knows 
very well that a square is nothing more than a body of men faobg out¬ 
wards, in order to present a front in fouff^ifferent directions, he knows 
that a square is not of itself a cabalistical figure of peculiar force, as »o 
niany would have us believe, and that the colonjvs terree was the usual 
formation in which single battalions, or smaller bodies, of French infantry 
received the charge of cavalry. These columns, when facing oulwxirds, 
formed, in fact, solid squares,' instead of hollow squares, and though 
they brought a less quantity of fire to bear upon an assailant, presented 
also ft smaller front to tlie attack. To the question at issue, a square or 
column wouW have been exactly the same thing; but the fact is that 
three out of ^wr squares, all in a perfect state of preparation, were 
charged and broken by the cavalry. ,, 

Among other interesting sketches of the^Peninsular war, published 
by Sir Julius Hartman in the Hanoverian Military Journal, is an ac¬ 
count of the notion of Garci-Hernandez, compiled from tbe notes aijd 
journals of the oflicers wljo were present, aq well as from the verbal in¬ 
formation furnished to the author. The following is the substance oi 

the German statement:— ■* 

When the French rear-guard were discovered on the morning of the 
23rd, the Duke of Wellington sent^an order to General Bock, who was 
senior officer of the cavalry, directing him to charge them. The Cienerai 
being at ‘the head of his own brigade, which was winding through the 
hollow road, from whence the foe were not perceptible, said to Sir John 
hjay* who brought him the order to attack, “ I hope you will show us 
to en^my.*' Sir John acceded of course, and, with the chivalrous spirit 
fur wtrich he is distinguished, interpreted tbe words, as every gallant 
soidier wpuh). Into an invitation to join the onset. Drawing his sword, 
therefore, hq placed himself albng with the Genftral, and tbe rest of the 
St^ Officers, at tbe bead of the first squadrda tbe first regiment, 
which hyd no sooner cleared to defile, wkn it was led, at full speed, 
againa^ to French cavajry, postej onto left of their infantry. This 
cavahw, being 4t the same tin^ attacked by Asaoxk*9 dragoons, ^ve way 
and (iedt leaving the infantry to their fiitd. The infadtry having nato- 
r^ly witnessed to (advance of to British, Bbd formed squares, and when 
dock's first squadron passed to the attack of the French cavity* they 

received, from to nearest infantry square a voliey, that killed ami 
wo'toed several men and officers. 3ir John May was among to latter, 
dangerously wounded on jtbe field* 
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Whito'AnMn’t trooper^ itnd' Back's fifiri^adroii1*W6 folloWin^fliP 
' French etrvAhy ^toss the high grcjuhd, ^ reftt df the' hehvV bri^de v^ere* 
grftdttaUy iasuing from the deme^ each s^droik aeofindnig toe hill aa^ 
Sie|f got formed. GtfptiiiA Von DCcken, who ooiftmanded' the tkird'aqua- 
(Iran of the first regiment, fihding, Arhen he reached the plain, that the 
Fretioh earalry Were alre^y defeated, .wheeled to the left a|iS charged . 
the nearest 8<}tiare of lnfentry«: he was killed by the first fire, but the 
square waa completely broken, Hie second Squadron, seeing the suc¬ 
cess of their comrades, fell upon the next French B(|Liare, which was 
routed with equal facility. , • 

By this time the second regiment of th^rigade had reached the 
lieight, and being more to the left, or having advanced further into the 
plain, the third or left squadron/under CaptAiti Marahalk, came upon a 
third square, which was also charged and broken. In pursuing the 
fugitives this squadron encountered a fourth square, and instantly charged 
it, but the attack failed, owing to the reduced and exhausted state of the 
squadron, and to the high and difficult ground on which the new foes 
were posted. Captain Uslar, who commanded onq of the troops of the 
squadron, was killed in this attack. The Germans had 100 men put 
hor» de combat in these actions; the French suffered a loss of 1900 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

Here then we .have three squares of veteran Infantry,—the best 
soldiers that continental Europe could product, regularly formed, having 
every advantage on their side,—fairly galloped over, in open day and 
on level plain, by three squadrons of Cavalry that certainly had not 
300 effective men under arms. When we consider, indeed, hoW long 
the campaign bad • lasted, how harassing the early part had been, we 
may deduct considerably from this number, though half of the second 
squadron, of the second regiment, joined in the last two charges. As 
to the “ surprise,” to which Colonel Napier seems disposed to ascribe 
the success of the Cavalry, it is, of course, entirely out of the question. 
The Infantry rear-guard of a war-tried army, being itself covered by a 
rear-guard of Cavalry, may be defeated on level ground and in open 
day; but can, by no comprehensible means, be surprised under such 
circumstances. Least of all when commanded, as the French were, by 
an officer of General Foy’s acknowledged firmness and ability. 

Much stress has been laid on the loss sustained by the Germans in 
this action, and it was certainly great when the small number df the 
assailants is^lone consklered; but it is a very* trifling loss indeedVhen 
the number of vanquished is taken into actount. The foui> French 
squares could not possibly consist of le8*8 than three thousand men. 
One square escaped entirely; k number of men from the broken squares 
would also be sure to escape*m the confusion, and these added to the 
nineteen hundred killed, wounded; or taken, could hardly make a total 
of less three thousafid men actually engaged. Vet the thi^e 
thousand could okkly Inflict, on Ihe three bundfed, a loss of one honurdd 
men; a singular proof, no doubt, of the superiority of the mQsV^tj.t^a'i 
denifdarling “ Queen of weapons,” over the sword. On this 0<^«6n 
every swordsman'defeated ten musketeers, bach Cavalry spldidt 
or^^ slaying six seen of the hostile infantry, tt^hile it required' the be» 
efforts of thirty pf the latter to put ode pf the fottnef dk cdiribdf. 
Long live the Queen! say we; but not the ** Queen of weapons.” 
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It M 114 tolFQ Up tpft (rf yoMir JWr. agwn te go 
over i^ pf opmouiti^u^ipu fimnedy enteruA into ^ the Purpo9§ pf 
sbopiiif thftt modem Inftwtry cahnot mMmtaod jk)^ alioc^ of (wW 
r^piute lion^emeUt well acquainted with their dut;^; the proofs reaain 
W^ifered in %hf |>»^s of yonr Journal j an4> iiSf t^y are fitiriy poi 
down, jt will be vwp to tdlthat Cavalry have ofM, pr 9gmi 
*out from ihe fire of the Infant i such instances only snpvr th^ Cavalry 
hare not always known or done their duty; for wherever they hpve gone 
on, they have invariably succeeded, as was fully establidied by the list of 
actions formerly tent you. The most memorable victories gain^ by 
the lafantiy were also disjfosed of. To make anything of these victories, 
U must be shown that allIne Cavalry assailants were brought down by 
the fire of the musketry, 01 ;that the clmrging squadrons were so lamed 
by a sin^e volley, as to have been render^ incapable of any further 
effort. If the fire did not arresf the assailants, then the bayonets must 
have done so, in which case the defenders of the system will have to 
show us that horse and horsemen were arrested in their fierce career, 
and actually empaled on the bayonets of the kneeling ranks. Wi}! any 
officer present at Waterloo, Guinaldo, or Fuentes d’Honor assert that 
such a thing happened ? Not (one. And till it is made clear to us, we 
must be allowed tp ask, whence the Infantry can derive the physical 
force necessary for achieving such actions ? We may grant them as 
much courage as their most strenuous advocates can Wish; btft there is 
really no law of nature,—or, what is more to modern tacticians, no 
rule or regulation that prevents horsemen from being equally bold. 

The soldier of the kneeling ranks rests pn hie left foot, right knee, 
and on the toe of the right foot; a position, the firmness of which is 
curiously illustrated by a French game called V^xercue Pru$8ie^ne, It 
is a childish game, but played occasionally by grown-up cbijdren as 
well as hy others. After variojus evolution^, performed by command of 
a young lady, the party are made to kneel down in line, when, on the 
word “ fire,*’ the playful commander, or some insidious aide-dc'-camp, 
gives the flank file a good push, by which unexpected flank-attack the 
whole are generally levelled to the ground. This game seems tq furnish 
an admirable illustration of the entire system : assailed out of the con- 
veationri rules of Europ^n warfare, it is as little able tu resist an 
attack as the line of laughing urchins, overthrown at times by one of the 
feeblest of the party, 

Ti^ an attack on steady and well-prepared Infantry a ** trying 
affiur,” may be safely gr^nt^; but wjjat are all attacks in war ? What 
are assaults of steep positions^ of difficult breaches ; what are escalades, 
and what, in the field, is the profession arms, but a constant riskiug 
of life and limb* for the ** bul^le reputaticn V* The slow movements of 
Infontry..expose the advancing soldiej: to a long continued fire from all 
the distant and cowardly weapons of modern.wat; round, grape, shells, 
and musket-balls* are showered upon him in most liberal profusion; 
,but, in attacking Infantry, the cavalry soldier can only be exposed to a 
single volley of iU-aimed mi^sketry; and yet we are coolly told by the 
^yeatest military writer of modern times, that horsemen cannot succeed 
m such attacks^ and must quail before this pitiable kind of resistance! 

' )[^^ured in (bis manqpri, ji^nd for many years past the t^yslry have been 
'so 1ac(u^ Do(h iq tb^B ctiudj^ atm on the Conthtent, the wonder 
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is that diey ever effected anytbitig; for will naturally 

pausei. before he rushes on what ne deems useless danger and cer¬ 
tain destmction; hut led in h gallant snirit, when did the Cavahy ever 
failt* ^ * 

difficulty of dading leaders capable of cominanding in such 
attacksatiay also be urged against me: ner shfll I evade the auestion. 
1 confess it b not given to ever^ one to dalt forth the spirit and^enei^ 
of which daring, confident, and well-led men are capable: it is for toe 
bold and the {Hiivatrous alone to make the warrior's bosom swell with 
the hopes of glory and success. 1 allow it is no easy tatk to guide the 
storm when raised, to direct the living tempest ^a charge, set at nought 
the deadly fire of the exploding volcanos, and PmuKe into the very midst 
of levelled muskets and pmented Ifoyonets. Qut %e profesaoii makes 
these demands upon its followers; and whoever assumes the military 
garb must come prepared for the achievement of such actions; as it is 
on hi$ readiness, to ** do and dare,” that the soldier founds his claim to 
honour and distinction. 

The personal courage necessary to the performance of these deeds of 
chivalry is not, and never has been, wanting in thd British Army,— 
witncbs the far more dangerous service performed on countless occa¬ 
sions,—it is the moral courage that has, at times, beenawanting, and is 
likely enough to be wanting again, in a profession that holds out no 
encouragement to knowledge and application. •‘Numbers of gp'llant men 
who would personally have defied the wildest dangers that war could 
conjme up, nave shared in the fataf opinion we ase here combating, 
and would naturally, howeves brave and darjng, have exposed their 
soldiers to repulse and defeat, merely because they doubted the possi¬ 
bility of achieving success. Moral courage, which in the ranks of war 
is a hundred times more ratf than personal courage, must,—unless 
where it is mere presumption, or a canou3,indifference to the evils that 
may ari&e from error and ifii3conduct,*~be founded on the conviction of 
wlmt can, and cannot, be effected by men and arms. Some persons 
arrive at this conviction by slow degrees and laborious calculation ; the 
inspiration of genius makes it Hash, lightning like, on the of 

others ; but knowledge must still form the conductor which can* alone 
bring it home to the understanding ; and knowledge is not valued or 
encouraged in the army, 

[To be eontinued«m our next J 
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IQE qve cpmpames ot ve jkoii's, lormea m supcesaion, inclining to i» 
leU, General Stewart by this time canie up; be was djssatisfi^ with 
the proposed arrajigement, being desirous of at once investing tiie 
town. Much as we had opei^^ and extended the troops—more, 
perhaps, than prudence justi&d.—it was yet found impossible to encircle 
a place, one flant of which extends for two miles. Nevertheless, the 78th 
we ordered to proceed to«[heir left—so much so, thaVone of the principal 
entrances cut their position off from the rest of the line. The inexpe> 
diency of the position was soon apj^rent, and the 78th was thrown back 
on its right en ^dtence. The regiment was much exposed, and lost 
m^iy Id effecting tbis^change of position under the enemy’s fire. 
At length our line was closed, and our Ifft thrown back upon a plain 
resting upop an inundation where our few Cavalry were also posted. 
The line ndw occupied the ground as fallows: the Light Infantry, as 
formerly described, with three companies 78t]i in reserve; 35th toox an 
oblique linp amongst the sand hills, tending to the left; Pe Roll’s yet 
mpre thrown back ; 7^^^ nearly en potence with this line. Each corps 
him strong piquets in front, communicating. ,The corps lay upon their 
arms, • The Artillery was parked in a hoftow, in rear of the Ifigbt 
Infantry; the commissary stores furtlier to the rear, and the Cavmry 
were found by a small par^ of Infantry. 

General S^wart established his quarters near to the park; Colonel 
ps<|ald his In centre of the linq behind the old tower of a mosque, 
a^Acding some shelter from the musketry of the place;. The line gene¬ 
rally waa under fire* and pn)y to certain degreq protected by the 
io^ualit|ies of the ground affording occasioqiA shelter. 

. The made no appearance, the troops reposed on their 
arms. V * t 

At about;;; A.ar. ^n the movniosf qf ih^ showed in force the 
left^ extremity of, our dine.* Infantry were few iu . 

number, and ^4)) >not venture to 'a disu^imf ^oin the protectjpn of the 
walls. Th^ CiV^alry, having made a coy^iderahle circuit, pta^d^them- 
selves nearly oppqaUe ^ue T8tb. The genpud, to thedeft ^was ^vourable 
Cavalry fupportpd hy infantry. It was generally an ppbn groyq of' 
upwi irregnl^^low^aand hanjii^ imerspqr^^occasionally. 
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the movements of horse, though concealed by them. Orders were given 
to Mpjor Macdonald to keep skirmishing, and for Captain De Lacey to 
remain dn t3io> plahii. ^ i ^ 

Whilst the horse threatened our retired dank, a body of Infantry at¬ 
tacked the advanced pi<|^et of ti«s’8fith; it wasSuj)ported by one company, 
and another wai ordered tp advance i little to the piqUCt'a left, to more in 
that (ihmibtt, in case the nkjhdt ihduld be^UshiS forward: it was tfofonel 
\!)swald*s object, if possible, tbtHirow some companies before the enemy^s 
line of retreat to the unihi; unfortunately, from the mosques and high 
buildings, not only a desperate Are was kept upon the titiops moving to 
the left, but their intention was made known by sigdal to the enemy, 
tout or dve companies of the 35th were t^ur gradually assembled on 
the line, and alrisady threatened enemy's^retreat. It was here, in 
carrying ordlsrs front theidetachment, to cover themselves from the dre 
of the place, that that gallant and most promising olHcer, and highly- 
valued gentleman. Captain Jockrell, S5th Regiment, met with a mortal 
wound. He ^longed to the 2nd Battalion of his regiment, remaining 
at Alexandria^ut when he found the battalion was not for the expedi¬ 
tion, he earnestly requested Colonel Oswald to obtain permission to 
accompany him in the capacity of Aide4e Camp. The General acceded 
to this solicitation, and Colonel Oswald found in him. a most efficient 
officer, and a delightful friend and companion. At the time the wOund 
was not deemed likely to prove fatal j he was rfemoved to the Caravan¬ 
serai, where he seemed, apparently, in a fair way of recovery; his 
spirits were excellent, and his sulfeHngs insignificant; all these pro¬ 
mising appearances gave his friends the best hopes, when, of a sudden, 
an inward hemorrhage took place, and carriad him off in a moment. The 
detachment under Captain j^eck, 35th, advanced with caution and 
success. An opening in the sand-banks afforded the enemy the oppor¬ 
tunity of laying a gun for it, ht not above,200 paces distance, but, for¬ 
tunately, the gun was Undirected and very ineffectual. The Cavalry 
being now apprised of the movement on their flank, retreated rapidly 
from before the 78th Regiment; they halted in front of Captain Peck^S 
detachment, seemingly with the intention to charge it. Orders had 
been giVen for not a man to Are; nothing Could be better ubeybd, foy 
till their horse fronted and approached no shout was given by the troops; 
a portion of whom were well covered. Then, indeed, their gallant 
Commander made them up and open a regular fire by subdivision^ he 
placing hirasejf in front of that retaining its firp, thus proving hiSigwn 
coolness and his perfect reliance op the discipline and steadiness of his 
men. The Cavalry upon receiving this weU-directed fire becam^ appa¬ 
rently panic-struck—wheeled to die right-about, and dashed for the 
wail or the town. By this time several companies of die 78th had 
come up fuid joined in the pursuit, Jbiit it could not be long continued, 

the trodps were btought within pistol-^hot of .the houses. A retreat 
' then bectfmfe necbsakry, Atfd was-effetitdd, to the 3iflhtent posts and IffiClt 
without much Uss. In this affidr we had an officer and two ot 
men kilted, ahd a considerable number Wounded. On the right they 
remkined quiet In the fore-part of the da^; % the affemoon enemf 
made 'a iottie by the tmryhiff-ground; one or two Of their'^iial or 
drunken heroes as it Ts-usUal widh them, a ColOttv.' they a^fe 

’ tmweKeited to wb fop of a steep htmk, Pindar WhIchfWo'poetod three 
Ugh/companies, who ceitainiy ha^npt kept ft tAtsrp lookHWi, and on 
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enemr rigM i4H>vd tbeiQ, mule a rQtb>gmde ttoovenent^ cd 
Ai)imii0veraioak &om the General uftolr^tMr^cinduet. « 
,^4^it£1s time.the iodefetigeble ioid gallant Brigediet^neret Stewart 
npMtflti a »hot in the £eshy pan of the shoeider > fovtonately it was not 
tiaag/BBtoos, though eufficimitiy treuhlesome. In juatiee>toihatbrave 
mod.generotu ’o&eiv who oartied to h» grave a bmif^lacerat^ by 
wofdtdomet witit in the Inoat gallant discharge of doty to hi« King and 
oonoti^y* it oag^ to bo noted, that dhiadg the haird8lii{» ho laboured 
tuidiff, and oontinged for many days after to endure, no thodght or 
^OonqaeratioD for hima^ ever for a moment influenced faia conduct. 
Atutiirty of tnind^nd fatigue of body naturally brought on much inflam¬ 
mation and pain, yet lie never thought of retiring, but exerted every 
energy of mind person to secunnror the corps he commanded glory 
, and sOocesB. That the latter proved unattainable was no fault of his, 
hil4 Wfe from the force he led being totally inadequate to the opera¬ 
tion, it was engaged in. Hit instructions forbade anything to be 
harai^ed id the way of assault; and that he mutt reduce the place by 
iha fire of artillery alone. Accordingly every nerve #bs strained to 
arcot batteries; one for tiie two 12-pounders was formed close to the 
inanaele sand hill to the right, a howitzer was placed on the top, and 
the two mortars fixed in its rear. The fi-pounders were reserved for 
the purple of act^g in the field, to repel the sorties we might expect. 
It was thus detenntned W) make one effort against^he left of the town, 
where the*gT0und fbvoured though at the same time it was the por¬ 
tion of it least Iflceljr to be seriously injured by our cannonade. 

It waa satisfactory to find the boats bad been enabled to proceed fur¬ 
ther up the iake than was reckoned upon. A depdt was formed near 
tim pemnsnk of £l Hamet; and an escoA was this day sent to convey 
the mortnr ty^teported thither by water to the lines. In order to secure 
our piquets and advaifced posts from th# sudden attack of cavalry, and 
cover them from the fire to which they were exposed, it was judged 
lieqe88ary,to construct field works; these we form^ of felled date trees 
Itid on each other and filled with sand. Two respectable redoubts 
we soon completeu, but in consequence of the wind bloi^ing off the 
sand they required consthnt repair, furnishing a daily occupation and 
amusement for the piquets, &c. The light battalion was also drawn 
back for about 200 yai^s in rear of the bank and tombstones, and com¬ 
paratively out of fire. The 85tii also covered its hnes, particularly the 
figS^ with epaulments.for protection during the day; 14 >ught it came 
hi front of these defences and lay on jts arms. The portion of De Roll’s 
in Ifobweiowell protfoted»by a sand redoubt. The 78th were com- 
pgrati^ciy exposed, and the troop^f cavalry had an excellent post 
oOit^ F&fo* vrhere them was abnndanoe of fori^ and water. 

On tne titM«flficaes,*'flEc., wq^e completed; No. 1, left of light 
i&faBtey/oK>jte piquet; No«2, for the 6,011 a commanding sand 

bank,.frok| f^mmandlng tfou o^the fifitb $ Nos. 4, ^ mi 6 in 

&ont rff the 76th jtefantey; No. 4 flanked by i^ptoaoh to No. B. On 
• ^ right the posithm waa further socufed by a traverse andaibattis 
itening t\» »m ttiU to tiift NOe. There was also a garden waU loop- 
H^ledthat flanked the pa^irmn the townjtandrendned all approach 
^akere most difficult for tbe enemy..' Our gener^^hsitteflrU^Maradthis 
hull without «i^<gMal aSie*. t ^It> ww deteimkaed ^timt.aficcw the 
j iJ Ili iw i ffaiP iM in edl tiifikm/ahfluUfik»u|uhi euminmiedr-^ UsMit e m^ ian^ 
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the^ibuiim thAi fAvombieiQjrim itiighi hw ht If by a »p«ady 

aomnuler they tAMoed bur fafblir; that h wbs t^at^ fbHheir advantage 
to do to before the anival of the Mamelokea, dai^y ekpeWfedi ait'^hence- 
hnjtil individual intei^ata bouM no longer be attended toi Hlere was 
diffieuHy in sending a person to bb the- beat% of the mesfth[e f no reli- 
anee ean be placed on the tnaaner lii‘ vfhtoh Thfks treat a &| r li' pto- 
caeda from the whim of the'ttidmeMt or fo'om the fhncted advantage to be 
gained. At length the Sheik of Abhmandabe. a man respectabfo foom 
&8 age and profoaaion* was prevailed upon to carry the fl^, Hoatili- 
• ties were conaequently atiapended, and the rbsdt of th& miaskm analously 
expwtedt ^ ^ 

Ibis day Major Miaaet, thearesident, announced hit intention to 
uit the camp; ill health was the ostensible reason, but whatever was 
he real cause it was deeply regretted that the officials, possessing the 
best means of gaining information, abode not with the army in 
the field. Gederat Frazer’s health did not admit of his taking an 
active part; Ifo remained on board Admiral Lewis’s ship, at a considerable 
disbmce in AboUkir Bay, corresponding with General Stewaiti but after 
the Major's departure all intelligence passed by Alexandria. The Suba> 
chi, or Misset, forwarded it to the fleet and thence to the cantp, proceed¬ 
ing thus in a course directly opposed to what it ought to have foUoWbd. 
A report reached* the camp, said to come ffbm th§ Subachi, which he 
learned from an Arab on whom he could rely, that Maho^med All was 
assembling his force, and making every preparation for the relief of 
Rosetta; that he had collected and was fitting out a number of heavy 
guns and gun-boats to transport and accompany his troops down the 
Nile. This report, which proved correct, was neglected and unattended 
to, because of a false statement, purposely made, of the Pasha’s having 
sustained a great defeat at tlfe hands of t]ie Mamelukes; the Bey^, in> 
deed, wrote so themselves, but no great attention was paid to comparing 
dates; the consequence inferred was, that they would immediately join 
ns, the offspring rather of our hopes than of any promise on the part 
of the Beys. * 

Towards night tlje Sheik returned, alter having been greatly hlarmed. 
He brought with him at least a civil answer; That the Commandant 
at Rosetta was like General Stewart, only subordinate ; that therefore 
he proposed a suspension of arms till he cbUld ot:^in power frc^ his 
Chief, and requested an answer. There are sp mon^ wayn of ws|kbg 
upon the hc^ and fears of a IbTh, that it might have been as well to 
have kept the negotiations open Tor a da)a but it was Settled oflierwtse. 
The enemy had occasionally shown himself, but in small force, atid with 
no disposition to attack. The cantkmsde^ and bombardment produced 
but little effect on the right. Fui^ the salfo of general annoyance it wak 
detenmned to eomtrtict a baUery for six guas>withiu 800 ptteM of an 
enemy’d^ba^iUn, nearly in the centvw of th^ foWn. "Tlds work ^Staa 
fonned-Ai^ tw parallel tothk Hneof the tbwnt vHth r^tevefdBttbks 
to wotect it from foe enfiladfii^ fire ^ the eneti^. ' *' 

. QmjfoO' Ikfos a report Iras receivc^^irom £l Hamdt of the ehehy 
lievingapparmitly Withdrawn his force foom the left batik 
jbttt bad establifokd a work on theWfoer side with « ^ ttibudy'ffitifo- 
dngoui;liae. Major VoisiMaDg hud thrown up a 







retarn^^ fire with good cffiict From El Hamet and the country 
beymTw army was abtfndantly supplied with^prorisrons of every, 
BcmSm; hnleo^ the left of the Nile for a e^osM^ble distanoe'ap- 
imibQ^tirrly 6pe^ • 

aftemoim ttie out-piquets of the 78th wefo attacked in force. 
The enemy’s ca*^ry hid ikden' up unperceiTed la ottcof the adyadced 
' seBftlM»%hO,'wiA l^'hafik to a tree, defended himself agifost three o? 
them with utthost determination; hnd, though he reeeited many 
sabre wounds* refold to surrender. 'The serjeant seemed vety unwilling 
to fire, lest the soldier might suffer: at Idhgth, peroeiving they were 
ptepai^g to cany*him off, the serjeant fired, ana killed the man who 
waa attuggUng with hihh The 7Bth man Was hardly seventeen, and 
When brought int^'from the^nbmber of |uts his life was despaired of; but 
lie nevertheless made a perfect recovery. The greater portion of the 
enemy had shown themselves well to our left on the plain, apparently 
with nic intention to attack the cwalry, who, though mounted on miser¬ 
able Kttbian horses, charged wlfik great spirit, killing and wounding 
xdany of the opponents. AmoUglt the latter was Ali Bey, commandant 
of’Bosetta, who, with the loss of his splendid fusee, narrowly escaped 
b^ng himself captured. CaptaimBe Lancy charged too far in pursuit, 
and ms horsed were blown. The enemy had a party concealed on hfs 
flunk; from it he satined a ^harp fire, and was m his turn also charged 
with efiect. Captain Xle l^ncy had to fall back, but some companies of 
the 78th ra^dly adv^cipg, the enemy bethought him of safety, and fled 
towards the town in disorder. In pauing the fifiches and redoubts they 
eneountered a wdlf-afrected fire, and manv casualties occurred. Seven 
or eigh| horses were found dead; but withtfie Turks it is a point of honour 
to carry off if possible the killed or wourtdhd: many of the former we 
observed tied to their horses, dragged with difiUcuUy into Rosetta. 

Whilst this skirmishing was carried on fowards our left, a demonstra¬ 
tion was made on the right nearly opposite the fight infantry's left, but the 
enemy did not venture from under his walls; and when found impossible 
to coax him to a dj|tance, a few discharges of grape induced him to 
retire within the cov^ of the works. The rough handling the cavalry 
had thi^ day received tended fo render them more cautious, and mey 
found their way' back to Rosetta, mutually accuHng each other of 
cowardice and ill conduct. ' 

Oy the l2ch ibe post at El Hamet was reinforced by a captain and 23 
raaltsuid file, wHn an additional 6-poander. Ml^ ''^oisildang reported 
many deficiencies at his post, and tne chief eqg^er was commanded to 
survey ft: On the day tne gtand bat^ry was e^raated through Captain 
Hal!owell*B itfxerlions two S3-pound carrpnades had been brought to the 
lines from the Tigre. One was p^ced at the 12th battery, another at 
the erand. A clmnge was this day^ made in the position of certain 
of the ; the, advanced corps' wi|B broken up, and Colonel 

I^^leod a* eqmpaliy of the 78th iSitunidd to the regimefi^ which 
took Sts proper pas^mline dh left of the light infantry, whilst the 
3hth occupi^ the r^ired line on the left ftauk. The command of the 
whole line and outposts fSl to Colonel Oswald, From the state of 
preparation the *tr6ops were A^d m, and from the proximity of the 
ou^KHts, it was found practice^le greyly to diminisli the number (ff men • 
on duty, making the outpoals more of observation and alarro^ than.of 
d e C m y i indeed in the army there wm hut one prayer, that ni^t ortlay 
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,the euemy lyouW venture fropi «^d«;r the ^vey oWie $ni0^^ 
us a*meeting. Captain Ilolloa^^l was it^ent u^)!^ ^^cw 2 aonieotwr^ 
tion 9 n the nver. for this object he had got up a couple of Jp^poVOM cu- 
ronades, so that our a^ti4sry was coutinuailyp^gmentihg^ ^^ite* 
outof^rpportion to opr means pf^tiansp^^ or perhaps pffhtynf^ 

it. It was reported t^at the enemy ke^a post wttboid Ae towi, kiw^ 

• on the left of the Nile. Major*Macdon^^ 78th, with some <^mpaiues^ 
of tlmt regiment and of the Sbth, proceeded to leaye the skirts and^auks' 
of the town and Nile nearly as far as Fort Jultei^; bnt of the enetpy 
nothing was seen i he had but a single casualty. « 

On the I3th, the enemy it was perceived ha^ constructed a four^gun 
battery on the low ground right hapk of th^ Nile., Ooposit^ pur right 
flank enfilading the trench throwirup in the br&nge gardens, a 6>pounder^ 
was placed to keep this battery in check: still the guns fired with eflbc^' 
and greatly incommoded that post and a pohion of our forces. Our fife 
from the batteries was sustained as wei| as the supply of ammunition 
admitted; but the consumption was considerable, for now there was in 
play two 8.inch mortars, two 12-pounder8, two S^pound carrohades, 
together with some smaller pieces; neve|thele88 our fire appeared to 
produce little effect. This is not to be wondered at, when the buildings, 
the extent of the town, and the composition of the garrison are consider^. 
Tiie houses exposed lo the fire were already imruins; the best and mpst^ 
populous part of the town was defiladed, sloping to the river, c«fl8e<|uentiy 
secured from our horizontal fire, and sffected only by the bombardment. 

The garrison were desperate foreigners from Albany, unconpect^d 
with the inhabitants, and insensible to their sufferings. They Iwged 
themselves in secure places, and beheld with indifference the destrucboi^^ 
of the town, sensible that when it became untenable they had it in their 
power to cross the Nile and sretire with their plunder to some secure'' 
place; besides, from the rjght of the Nile they daily received reinforce* 
ments, provisions, and every sort of succour from Cairo. l>ifficttltles 
becoming apparent, it was now determined to re-open negotiations tlmt 
in a manner we had ourselves termigsted. A letter was accordingly 
written to the commandant of Kosett^, statifig the reported but unfounded 
successes of the Mamelukes, and the expectation of their speedy arrival 
in our camp. The chief was reminded that he had only a short time to 
make his terms, which, if immediately concluded, would be in a faiglt 
degree liberal; Vicend|%who wa» acqumnted with* him, added a^e- 
whatof his own in th^ imape of advke. WhAi the dispatch wu (!On*, 
eluded, the difficulty was w find a person disposed to bo its bearer. At 
length one of the interpreters volunteered* showed himself wjith a flag|^, 
saying it was an answer to Om'ar's farmer letter; but he was^ receive^ 
with a dozen of shots irom the* walls, and saluted with the most oppro-^ 
brious epithets. At length all-ppnftiading gold temjited a slave' td 
the epistle: he did not stop d mOUtent, but wenk^ldiy forward 
the fire. No reply was ever received; tfie unfortunate dfiauen^^^ 
was concluded* stmwed death,*at least^ffothing ipoko was ever heara ^ 
him d^ of his mission. The chiefs professed tciaeprecate simh 
' and avowed that riiey were effected withoq^ their kilipwlfinge 
bation. . . . ^ 


[To be confinued,U ^ ' 
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^ A ^UN TO TBB channel ISLANDS, AND THE NORTH COAST OF 

FRANCE. 

Bsfors I start, let me cogitate a njoment or two. Getting into a 
coacb or steam-boat is easy enough—everything is easy, except thinking. 
Dear me, I never thought of that! 

How do the Silent minutes steal us from ourselves ! and yet we go on 
idting and not thinking day after day—to-morrow and to-morrow, all 
repetitions of each other, even to the most active of us. What a life of 
sleep and sloth k is to the very indolent, who in turn say, Well, and 
what, after allj can you do more than pass your life away as agreeably to 
yourself as possible ? *tis all one fifty years hence I’’ 

Most men, however, find thamselves between two powers at work 
within them pulling different ways; the mind wants to be active, but is 
^generally conquered by the indolence of the body, which becomes 
Eeavier and heaviefas we get older. Then again the mind, finding all 
k vanity and vexation of spirit, grows sluggish at last, loses its few vivid 
ideas, and picks up nothing new. This is the weamig out that makes 
elderly people greater bores than young ones; when they pcrtinacioubly 
stick in tl)e shade of thdr only and long since worn-out idea, perhaps 
only half a one! Meantime the world jogs on. 

For a long time we could not understand cigars. How many virtuous 
and decent dullnesses have been spoken and written against smoking— 
against our growing number^ of cigar shops about town, and our young¬ 
sters who may be seen lounging in and about them. A few brief miles, 
and the thing is understood as perfectly natural and fashionable and 
comfortable, anywhere in Germany or Holland. 

Then a certain cut of the hair, or not dut at all, is stiffly resisted. 
With what contempt have we looked on the exuberant locks of La jeune 
France I Beard8,'imd mustachios to match, descending to the orchestras 
and behind counters. No matter; the thing has all the ignorant auda¬ 
city of youth to support it, and the sly beaming encouraging eyes of the 
foir sex—^it has taken! and has crossed the Channel. We are, spite of 
our ** No, nonsense 1** bit, infected. Already our close clips rclax-hair ' 
kllf about some reverend faces, d la German student, and beards grow 
BKfe&^ly round hitherto close-slilkven chins. But it is the middle of 
September.' 1 am onej)f those unhappy aninutis without 5000/. a-year 
—without title, or any sort of right to talk* of there being nobody in 
town. In 8 city of two millions, two thousand go away to their country 
places or to Paris, and then^ there is rtbbody left! Our young Queen 
doing the honours of Windsor Castle to her uncle—her Ministers, 
Wilting in their several shrubberies to^t*rid of a political l^eadach— 
in ^eir rural shades doing the amiable with their wives and 
danghtera-^d greater men fnsking about their velvet lawns, simple 
^nd innocent as their own^cattle or deer (for the season). No wonder 
BegeBt-street (the middle of it) looks rather thin: left to cabs, ^busses, •, 
' and stray carriages with widows* quarteVings—no wonder Bond-street 
and Piccadilly confess a difierence-^-and in Hyde Park at the hour of\ 

< fire one finds nobody, reall/nobody. 

A)»ov« all, gay shopkeepers tell yop there is nobody intqWDi Whftt*s 
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to be done P The last of the London races (Egham) are oveV» and no 
Tippoo's tent this year (a pity!). The Clubs are emptied by our watering 
places—it is really the best moment to be off too. 

. Now, if a man has no sort of business to do, and contemplates niaVing 
a move, it is never worth while taking a place in any cpach; but having 
packbd up absolute necessaries, wait quietly .for the first fine^morning, 
and drive boldly to his coacb-qffice. 

1 pitched on a very bad day for Southampton, on a Saturday ; sUll, 
though all was full outside, I got a seat inside. One knows the country 
—•Hounslow, Bagsbot, Basingstoke, &e. &c. ^ Fassip^ Virginia Water, 
somebody was observing how little can be se^n of it now from tbe rdad, 
owing to the trees having grown so much these last twenty years. A 
little further on we had Sandhuidlt, with its •plantations so grown as to 
shut out the College beyond its piece of water, and the long line of 
its officers* houses to the right; balanced by the village row sprung up 
too in twenty years to the left. Two of the students were mrveying on 
the road; taking a level, I conclude. 

All country towns have something good about them to their inhabit¬ 
ants—what is there at Bagshot ? But the country ail along this track 
is not pretty, nor rich; and Basingstbke* is a poor dull-looking town. 

There was a pleasant elderly gentleman inside, and a young girl 
going to place ^sent inside to make room^ out). How often does- it 
happen that we wish even pleasant communicative and s^sible people 
to hold their tongues now and then! A proper attention in a coach is 
very fatiguing, at last insupportable. • 

Resolve to try and recollect what I feel when I’m in a chattering 
humour, so as to spare, it giay be, otherl. ** Pleasant and sensible*’— 
ahem! 


Always a great dropping.of fish from tow^ at people’s gateways! 
Who gets these carriage sMllings ? A very pretty girl came out from 
one of the lodges at fAt Francis Baring’s, a lodge four or five miles 
from the house, I think. Why need one man have so much land ? 
What a question! It is not, however, either a house or park or land of 
the first order, after all, and so it always will be where an individual 
buys up all around him. 

Winchester looks well coming into it on this road, but it does not 
look like a thriving or growing place, nor is the country round it re¬ 
markable for beauty, though here, as everywhere in England, there are 
villas, cottages, and spots possessing all a man need wish for. ^ere 
is a good deal of intercourse withits pretty ga}; neighbour'SoutI|amptOD, 
where we arrived at five* o’clock,—nine hfturs coming. 

Driving into Southampton 6n this Winchester road is delightful. As ' 
far as the race-ground which 'skirts the w^y, groups of young ladies Are 
met in their cheerful promenades«along the walks on either side of the 
road on,the parkdike common that forms the iqf>proach to this new side 
of the town. Here a suburb has started up all splendid as the 
End, the places, squares, and terraces vying in beauty of architecture^ 
with anything of the kind I have seen; nojdo know any county town 
or (Watering-place having at once so lively and handsome a High-slrieU 
Prom the venerable gate (with its two grotesque figures) down to tlie 
water, aUl is bustle and animation, contrasting most glaringly widi the 
dullness and poor appearance of Wineftester; to saynoming of the 
* .a a .* 
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many ^y carriages to be seen driving about, and the numbers of well- 
dresses ^idlers of both sexes. 

' Sto^^d and had a beefsteak at the Vine Tavern, at the bottom of the 
stniet, a small civil house that catches a good many steam-boat travel¬ 
ler in their transit. Found the Lady de Saumarez at the end of the 
nev-t^ade pier getting her steam up to start at seven for Guernsey and 
Jersey; and now it is that the'state of ;the wind, which at other times 
** passes idly by,** is scrutinised with no small anxiety. There was a 
^Ick-flying scud not quite agreeable, as it seemed to move quicker than 
the breeze belov?'; ^besides, the weather looked squally. 

This new pier, where the steamers can lay alongside at all times of the 
tide, and you walk on board without trouble, is well done of the South- 
amptonians. It was iong^vanted to pbt an end to the extortions (I am 
sorry to say it) of our boatmen, independent of the noise and confusion 
amidst twenty bo^, all struggling for who should get possession of you. 
Now one pays twopence to go on the pier whether to walk (a capital 
one) or embark, and twopence more each trunk or parcel, and there^s 
an end. 

In the little bay that sweeps round the back of the town, if I may so 
say, there are a great many^pretty villas and cottages; here too are 
numbers of boats. I have before now observed a sort of elegant canoe 
sort of duck-boat or skiff^ covered in, except a hole for one man to sit 
in. Round^this hole a soi^ of canvass hose is or might be nailed and 
drawn tight round the sitter, so that he might defy any sea or any 
weather, provided it did not upset \ a neat ballast fastened to the keel 
would prevent that, I should think. We have taken this plan from 
savages—where, I forget. ' ^ 

started very exactly at seven o’clock, and though it blew fresh, 
our passage was not so rough as I expecte^. It is as well always to go 
on board and secure a 6erth beforehaad, us 1 did; but not so soon but 
that there was hardly one left, so knowing areHravellers on this point. 
No stopping at Cowes: we only saw the lights of the town, and ran 
through the Needles. As the niglit was dark and chilly, I went to 
bed, the best place to doze over t^n tedious hours. 

Approaching Alderney on the outside when the wind blows strong 
from the westward, there is, at ebb-tide particularly, a heavy swell to 
encounter. This is called the ** Swinge,** being worse outside than the 

Rctfis" is within. ,The Saumarez behaved very well, and kicked about 
veryj^liietly here. t 

I was told afterwards Guernsey tbat on some occasions it is not to 
be laugfied at; the Atalanta, t.n the Tuesday previous, had had a narrow 
escape. A heavy sea struck her, going over her bows: there were 
some fears of her not rising ip time for the next! Whether the captain 
thought so I know not; but it is cextain such was the impression on 
board. However, the Atalanta is not so goocl a sea-boat as this, nor 
does she make so light of her engine we have less trembling motion 
in the^RHimkrez than in any boat I remember. All steam-boats arc 
'cvid^tly too weak and too^, narrow: they should have more beam* and 
roq^ btermg fbrWard; that is, widening round the bows above the 
Hei^, All steam-boats look very wide, In consequence of the deck 
cfUtied over the paddles. This defect is not being cured, for I see the 
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.enormotis boat buildinj^ in the river for a steam trial to New York aa a 
pacltet, while she is 220 or 230 feet long, has only 4flt ftet beam! I 
for my part, would rather ten thousand times embark in one 5f the 
regular sailing packets. If it ever is found to answer at all. ( should 
think ^oubtful, in spite of several ingenious lectures I have heard (tom 
Dr. Lardner and others. Steam { think •will be found to be onfy fit for 
> coasting and short runs, perhapl to the Western Isles; but beyond dOO 
or 1000 miles the inconveniencies (want of fuel, increased risk of gales, 
leaks, fire, &c.) are multiplied beyond all proportion to tlie means; and 
should It succeed, the difference of time gaintd wilf hardly repay the 
added disagreeables. * 

Corning into the bay from the eastward,^wlth the small islands of 
Herm and Sark on tlie left hand; the town of St, Peter's, Guernsey, 
looks very well, and very large for so small an island. As the steamer 
only calls here on her way to and from Jersey, they held on with a 
hawser to a sloop at anchor for half an hour, while those who wished to 
be put on shore got into any of the many boats which pulled out of the 
little square inner harbour, (dry at low water, and something like 
Dover,) other passengers going to Jersey«coming on board at the same 
time. 

It is always as well to ask beforehand about your hotel, as several 
waiters are equallydmportunate with their ca^s and recommendations. 
I pitched on the reputed best, Marshall's^ the name on the^ouse itself 
staring one in the face plain enough. It is a good^ hotel, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Harris very civil. Prom the drawingroom windows (indeed all 
the windows) at the back of tfie house, there is an excellent view of the 
harbour, the Castle ((Jornet)t Sark, close by, and, faint in the distance, 
.Icrsey, with all the rocks, great and small, of this crabdike shore. 

The first thing pcojile do iPti landing (after bfeakfast, by the w’ay) is 
to get a horse and gig, onfiy, and drive over the island. This is very 
commendable; for in the crooked narrow High-street, where you find 
yourself imprisoned, there is nothing whatever to be seen, except indeed 
Smitli-strect, another narrow alley running up-hill out of it. This sooa 
leads you at an angle of 35® up to the College and Governraent^house, 
where there is a sentinel, and going on, to a most superb aloe, just 
about to blow, near the corner of the Grange-street. 

It was impossible to pass this glorious flower, which had this sum¬ 
mer, I conclude, shot up liiglier than, the house of‘its owner, close to 
the door, (ground, is scarce here of course,) so I stopped my horse a 
nioincnt to have a good Ipok at ft. It is^uitS the lion of theftown ; 
for except hearing a little Frencji spoken in the streets, there is nothing 
that strikes one at first as different from any small town of our own in 
England. * 

I have said crab, but in sjiape (Juernsey is more like a lobster, a^d 
Jersey tire crab, while their bla^k rocks at low-water everywhere rutt 
out, showing their sharp ridge,? to seaward, like the legs and feeler^ o? 
those excellent shell-fish. 

My first cut was over the tail of this lolftter, about three mile? atud^ 
a half right across from shove to shore. The day was so warm (nnV 
. the‘middle of September) that I fancied I quite understood tlie shaj^ pf 
difference between this and Middlesex. The roads very good, and the 
w}*o]e country very pretty: stone walls and hedges very thick ,and 
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complicated; so, too, are ^he small lanes running to the neat cottages, 
btult solidly,of stone. The people all look comfortable and well 
drcss^ ; no such thing as a beggar in the island. 

We all know how much these little islands are favoured by the parent 
country: no taxes, and free ports; all the rights of Englishmen nbne 
of tffe burdens and drawbacks'lhat still, 1 am sorry to say, are allowed 
to press on our industry and enterprise Lit home. Here are, indeed, no 
beggars ; none in rags; and the community so small as to be almost 
individually known to each other: with all this, 1 question very much 
whether they are fi. bit better off, or more happy than the people of 
England! Whether it is' in the race, or in this happy medium, I know 
not, but it would seem thaf little or nc^hing accrues from these apparent 
advantages. 

Trade is verv^ull; there seems no enterprise • tlie shops are very 
poor affairs; ai^^very otlier thing seems on the slendci’cst scale; there 
28 , in short, no life^ no bustle. Not an amusement going on. One can 
understand a quiet content in the country; but in a tliickly-popuiatcd 
town of ten or twvdve thousand people it is very triate. I say this at 
first sight—it is Sunday ; aad, *1 confess, I expected to find some 
relaxation d la Franpaise in the evening: on the contrary, they are 
much more strict and sombre than at Devonport or Falmouth ! 

1 could never understabd vvliy cheerful amusementi! should be incom¬ 
patible with piety and thanksgiving to the Almighty! just as well in 
Protestants Cathplics. It is certfiin, that until something of the sort 
is allowed, there will be in) getting rid oj drinking, and more vicious 
pastimes, liiddcn from the public eye, but most pernicious to the great 
mass of our population. One has but to &ee how our system in Kng> 
land works among that mass to be assured of its truih, without the, 
trouble of examining the people of the*'Continent, among the lower 
classes, or coming hero. ' ^ 

These happy islands—happy in situation, climate, freedom, and laws 
—have caught nothing of the sunshine of the heart of their near neigh¬ 
bours the French: here, all is of a dulh plodding, serious cast: perhaps 
I migltt except Government House, and the young officers of the two 
or three companies of some regiment, who ride about, and are social 
and Joyous enough—in short, the English part of society. 

ljut let me look a little more at things as they arc here. Most 
peqple have read Mr. Jnglis on< the Channel Islands. He is full of 
descriptions of the apfiearance and product of the land—all which I 
forget. As to de8criptfons,«they never can .give the least idea of a 
place—at least, so I always find it—and, therefore, shall say little about 
the matter. On the higher^art of the^island, about a mile out of the 
town, one can see almost the whole of it at once (except towards the 
worst, part, to the N.W.) : the small, well-sheltered fields, mostly in 
grass, with the little Alderney cows we hear of so much, tethered, so 
as to away circle after circle-^a sorC of economy in grazing, as it 
prevew their trampling over the rest, &c.; a few fields in turnips; 
«Tid ure famous for pa^rsnips, but 1 never could see one at our table 
"at Mr. Harris’s; potatoes, too, of good quality are in great plenty. 
Each farm has an orchard—and this is a famous apple year: the 
bottled cider at the hotel is excellent; but there are no very gpod . 
eatmg-apples that I could hear of, and those in the fruit-market wider 
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the Arcade in the town looked more fit for j^umplinga than thS table f 
peaches scarce and dear; figs plentiful, and very cheap; hot-house 
grapes Is. a-pound; the common grape 6rf., but has not ripene^ well 
this year—(tliey use the larger French pound). Apropos of markets: 
out of the Arcade runs the general market-place, aamirably arranged— 
butchers, fish, poultry, &c. I see it is* forbidden to keep thp <»ttle 
i imported from France more,thap four days (I think) : thus they import 
only for the slaughter-house, carefully preserving their own breed for 
domestic purposes. 

As 1 have said, the town is built on the side^of a tqlerably steep hill, 
and up a glen or two opening to the beach. ^All is up and down, and 
zigzag, a perfect labyrinth; and the streets narrow and crooked 
enough, and ugly enough; but Ifter you wend your way out towards 
the suburbs, you come to very neat well-built rows of houses: as you 
advance tlicy become detached, as with us, and as|Qffie the form of 
elegant villas and cottages, in tlieir gardens and paddocks. They are, 
without exception, strikingly good and neat, with all the exact care we 
are accustomed to at Iiomc (vvhicli 1 found not to be the case at Jersey). 
Here, too, house-rent is less than in England, and no taxes. In Jersey 
liouse-rent is, at least, a third higher—wfiy, 1 have not been able to 
learn ; unless it is that there are so few places in Jersey of the villa 
order, and hardly^ one to sell or let. But yhy need that be ? where 
they liave more room, too ! * . 

Tuesday 19lh.—Took a drive rpund down to La Raie (the N.W. 
point). Going along beyond the village of St. Martin’s ^ail saints in 
these islands), T came across* Ijalf-a-dozen little girls going home from 
school. The little things looked so smiling, that I could nut resist 
giving them a ride, vviiicii 1 no sooner proposed (they all spoke Eng¬ 
lish as well as French) than tjiey scrambled up cpi my gig; three clung 
on the scat beside me, an^l three behind : Celling them to hold on fast; 
away vve trotted, as pleased as Punch, for about a mile, when I put 
them down, afraid to take them too far from theii liomes (a small 
hamlet we passed), and wliere their mothers wondered, I dare say, what 
it could mean. I asked them their names, and was glad to find them 
all Carolines, Sopliias, Betseys, and Marys—not a French name among 
them. Each had licr little basket in which they had taken their dinners 
with them to scliool. 

I was deliglited with this little frolic, as well as tlie children. 1 have 
no doubt they would have gone vvitli*inc all rotnd the island. Inivhat 
mere trifies consist the conferring and receiving pleasure ! ‘ p 

After my little load left me, I had a rfttlier dull ride, and got lost 
several times from the intricaby of the numerous cross-roads past St. 
Sauveur. I wanted to get rid*of this barren side of the island,‘and ciit 
across to the eastward by the Grand Moulin; but noj I found myself at 
last on tlie coast at the ul^via Thule of La Raie—out of the world. 
There was, however, a pretty j^irl at an uncomfortable-looking stone 
house in this fishing-hamlet, ^ho told me my way round by the new , 
beach road back, if road it should be called, a parcel of loose ston^* 
thrown down for the first time. Along this track 1 went, tediously'and 
heavily for my poor horse. ‘ Luckily my gig was well provided vvilK 
such excellent springs (not springing at all!) that there was no danger 
of Jjreaking them. It was very provokftig, though I could see The 
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of the village of Grand MouHn, I could not get to it, but 
found tayeelf in another 8<frt ef main*>road etiH to the west of it. It was 
tomato to tum.back. 

.. -TObre are two or three letters-out of flys and gigs in the town, where 
alto saddle-horses are to be had. The first day I had a very nice Bpipted 
little black horse; but t^ay i have had Hobson's choice, and a very 
lazy*nak it is: not that it is the least consequence with the day 
before one, since to look about one a walk is generally quite fast enough: 
for three hours I paid five francs—English or French coin passes equally 
well; for the day they ask ten shillings, and I believe as much for a 
horse (if they can* get it). But travellers always come across the most 
sear'd consciences: the'fellow 1 favoured in the crowd at the landing 
to carry my portmanteay up the ate|E)S to the hotel (not fifty yards), 
had the impudence to ask a shilling, and 1 was fool enough to order 
him a franc: I found afterwards he should have had three-pence, and 
quite enough, flfetel-keepers never prevent your being imposed on. I 
was prepossessed with Mrs. Harris's handsome face and civility, so 
that 1 said nothing, though 1 had predetermined to mention it—as 

too bad." 

St. Pierre is full of papers/and they are full of small local squabbles. 
I see the Baiili (next to the Governor in dignity) writes long letters, 
pro and con, witli some merchant, who calls in question bis impartiality 
as judge. In a word the Baillies of these islands \civil heads), and 
their councils, are lawyers, judge, jury, and all, in most causes, not 
strictly criminal: a vicious system ,^only kept in check by the press and 
opinion, in so small a com^nuiiity; the same thing goes on in Jersey. 
This was the old form, which, together with the French language, still 
holds on in their courts of justice. Of course the council themselves 
are much attached to it ; and every' body else either laugli or cry at it,’ 
as the case may be. ' *' 

While in London my Lord G. or my LoAl P. do not trouble them¬ 
selves about the petty concerns of tliese two or three fertile rocks: per¬ 
haps they would not mend the matter if they did! But one may judge 
of this extreme indifference to what does very much more intimately 
concerii Great Britain, from the fact that, in spite of the most pressing 
instances, a certain Lord has preferred his idleness or his amusements 
to having the oyster fishery question arranged, and put on a just and 
projMr footing. A delegate sent to London in the summer could never 
see ais Lordship—lie vvas in the country: and, after other frivolous 
. excuses, Mri • ♦ ♦ * was obliged to return with a few civil no-meaning 
words )rom the under-sicretnry. All this while (and to this day) the 
French commissioners were waiting fov ours at Granville, threatening 
to go. away, &c. All this said and known publicly in the islands, while 
. tbe said Lord is dressing and bowing, at Windsor, or shooting partridges 
at his optnitfy seat. 

Many idlenesses of men in office are-tcxcusable or laughable* but this 
is .too seeing that half an hour's attention—nay, a simple order— 
‘. a sbo|%note, written by the under-secretary, would settle the question. 

Asl write, two commissioners have, after months’ inexcusable dawd- 
dfbg, been named to meet the French ones (not yet, thank God, tired 
out). Most of our natives and Colchesters come from this most im¬ 
portant fishery; and We all know that it is not long sjnee the boats on 
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the coast were coming to TicdeDce on subject of how Sar from 
*low->water mark, on the French coast, our *boats could lawfully fish, 
the French authorities and guardo coastas interfering, and ordering off 
our fishermen ; till at last, very fately, it came to a fight; and a French 
bo 2 ^ officer and all, was taken and sent into Jersey, after Some similar 
afi'airH)n the French side. This has becA husli^ed up; l}ut we knovv that 
less things have led to long and disastrous wars. Surely pulRio men 
ought to be most severely phni^ed fur neglecting their duty; and thank 
their stars it does not affect their very lives; seeing that through their 
indolence, or indifference, or incapacity, so many livtJS may be lost— 
80 much intolerable expense brought on theiiT cuuntfy \ Have we not 
had enough of it yet ? But, whichever wdy one turns, politics are 
sickening. I • 

Guernsey, like all islands, has her forts and strongholds: a few 
towers on the north side, and Fort St. George and Castle Cornet, to 
defend the town, to the south ; but the whole green land is so ribbed 
seaward with bristly rocks running far out, that it hardly wants artificial 
defence beyond a sturdy militia. Besides, what with their immunities, 
indulgences, their no taxes, free ports, and free tiKde, their spirit is 
wholly English. Within llie last twenty years our language is fast 
wearing out the French, all the children being now taught to speak 
English, even in the remoter places, seven miles off, in the country. 

It is very certaih that a traveller, running«about from place to place, 
must see things with a very different eye to that of an inhabitant: some 
few things one may guess at, atT sight; others .again must be seen 
through a very false medium. Thus of siJciety at Guernsey, one can 
only conclude, without knowing any thing positively, that it is much as 
at home in any small town. The Governor leads the upper circle, to 
which, of course, are admitted the officers, the higher natives, or 
“ sixtys,” as they are calledf and those of lhe*Englisli who have hired 
or bought houses here to4ive economically and retired, and who are suffi¬ 
ciently genteel. The second circle are the native “ fortys,’' or merchants 
or shopkeepers, and a good many English with no great pretensions to 
he very fastidious. I think, however,* I could perceive a good deal ol 
independent spirit everywhere, and a sort of confidence of rahnner in 
the shopkeepers and country people, partaking of the manners of the 
French. 

20th.—tried three times this morning to get out of the tojrn to 
Fort St. Geog*ge, on the hill to the south ; bu^ in vain. 1 found x^yseli 
as constantly beset by stone walls, glens, inclosures, &c., through a 
labyrinth of streets up land down hill. •Tlie*difficu!ty lay in my not 
wishing to go round about to<he north, making it a walk of two miles, 
whereas the fort is not much more than half a mile from the south-east 
end of the town; and 1 naturally.thought some of the little dirty muddy 
iovyer streets would run out at last along the shore, and, zig-zag, up hill 
to it. ' 

The hill and dale 1 find admirably intermixed with beautiful spots, 
all adorned by handsome villas, replete with every luxury of a coxmtry 
residence. The Messieurs Carey have three or four of the best hbu^s 
and most beautiful situations overlooking the town. One of them,^ 
sort of castellated yellow villa, is very prominent to the east, aAd forms, 
with the College, a conspicuous feature*fr<}m'the bay.' > *^ahtry 
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seat^dy De Saumarez is spoken of: her town^house looks com- 
foMhIe. 

(Pierre has, too, its small park, called the New Ground; and 
a very delightful spot it is, on the eastern sweep of the hills above 
the body of the. town. Here ^ Dash and I took our walk and held 
sociable ,ponver8e; but Dash wopld have a stone to run after in spite of 
ali i could say to reason liim out of his vtooth-spoiling plaything. This 
faithful creature, a large strong water spaniel, with a courageous cross 
of the Scotch terrier, possessing an excellent coat of glossy black and 
tan colour, I beg.to recommend to all wanderers to Guernsey and Mr. 
Harris's house—where I^aster Dash superintends in the entry—the 
terror of all the town curs, and the great favourite of all excursionists 
round the island, whom lie follows i'ith an indefatigable relish very 
remarkable. Dash and 1 were great friends; indeed he was the only 
being 1 had the honour of being at all known to: I felt absolutely 
sorry when poor Dash wagged his tail to me, looking so good-natured, 
for the last time, at the sill of his own door. Poor Dash! Good faith¬ 
ful creature! Wh^ a pity you cannot live as long as some very respect¬ 
able persons I have the pleasure of knowing! 

This evening, seeing some flys and carriages drawn up at the Town- 
Hall, over the Arcade, and several ladies and gentlemen going up¬ 
stairs, I made my way through a crowd of idlers and children to a kind 
of porter, who stood at the foot of the stairs with a stick across the 
door, whjch lie withdrew as each party approached: this I found was 
one of the balls given al^rnately by the inhabitants to each otlier, 
instead of at their own house^; a very go6d plan. I could not judge 
of the beauty of the young ladies; but there must be a certain pro¬ 
portion of pretty girls everywhere; nay, youth itself is beauty—a very 
great beauty. 

Going up to the Grange-street for the dozenth time, to look at the 
superb aloe, which is just at the corner by the College-wall, I sauntered 
down a road leading to the New Ground. The wall on the left inclose^ 
the burying ground. Conspiepous among the tombs is that of a 
Chevalifr, emigrd, who must needs write his own epitaph in very limp¬ 
ing French verse, saying something about his having found an asylum 
here for his persecuted loyalty. The strain of panegyric on himself, 
aided by the hobbling poetry in rhyme, struck me, instead of being 
imprfessive, as supremely ridiculous. 

Somewhere in Pere la' Chaise may be seen, among hundreds of odd 
inscriptions to the dear, departed, that of an '* Epoux cAer, dont la 
FemfUe bien aimee et incomolable, tient boutique toujoursy Bue St. 
Denis, numero 10,’* or 100. This Chevalier is hardly less comical in 
Stone; 

I ccwld not find that St. Pierre is famous for any thing particularly. 
Happily the islands have no manufactures. At the little island of Herm, 
to the between the harbour and Sark, they collect shells, of which 
.they sgjw highly. 1 looked about in the shops, but could see none : 
at l^t i stumbled on a veryt'ngenious shell artist, exactly opposite"the 
ajte; hot that the shells were beautiful, but the.,manner they were made 
to form the feathered tribe was very much so—a turkey, a cock, and 
pe^ek, in the window, particularly ; but a traveller, with a smalt port- 
yttanteau, has m business to Ibegin loading himself, at setting out, with 
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pbjects of vertu* ^ Besides, I suspect all this labour and ingenui^ must 
be rather expensive, even here; very fragile, and very obnoxious to 
Messrs, the Custom-House Officers at last, after having luggcd^them 
about some hundreds of miles.. So 1 consoled myself for leaving them 
for SoQ^e richer or more determined virtuoso, . 

There is not much activity in the por}, and* but two vessels ^uiUing 
(I forget three schooners just* launched). A Swede was unloading 
])lank; <*ind a few sloops and schooners lined the quays; trading in 
potatoes and other farm produce to Plymouth or Weymouth; with three 
or four sail, as passage boats, for those who c^yinot ivfford to come and 
go by steam (at 2js, and 15$.). Besides th§ two steam-boats every 
other day from Southampton, there is the Government one from Wey¬ 
mouth, carrying the mail. She dills, going and coming, at Guernsey, 
on her way to Jersey, as the others do, taking passengers also. 

Farming and fishing, in these islands, are joined as one trade. There 
are few regular fishermen ; nor is the supply regular. Most of the 
boats are round in a secure harbour (for them) to the east of Vale 
Castle, about thirty in number, [t was fine weather.^with the wind to 
the west <luring my stay, yet I never saw more tlian half-a-dozen of 
them in the bay before the town, perhaps as many more in the inner 
harbour. 

The French andftheir island trading boats^.on the nearest coast, at 
Carteret, and Granville, and St. Malo, are a very sensible cjfaft of about 
twelve or sixteen tons, not decketk but well out of the water, great 
beam, and look not only very strong bu^ as if they could sail well; 
mostly two lugs. They bring over fronj France fowls, eggs, cattle, 
wines, brandy, &c., almost, vf not quite, duty free. 

Inglig says Sark is worth seeing, but it is ten miles off, and requires 
a day’s hard work. Ho liveeV in these islands foa two years: as 1 am only 
here for as many days, 1 <^ntent myself with looking at it out of the hotel 
windows over the harbour: with a glass one might make out a cow or a 
man on it, but there is no such convenience. It is odd hotel-keepers never 
keep such a thing as a telescope, nor q map of the town or country, nor 
any sort of gvide or description of a place. Tlicy are all in leaguqagainst 
the unhappy victims, who must needs come and put up with them. Yes, 
there must he some understanding with the shopkeepers who may have 
such things to sell; it might hurt the market. There is another thing: 
in vain a man gets out of London and England, ^and comes to these 
dog-cheap islands;—as a traveller, whetlier litJrc, or in France, or Ger¬ 
many, or Italy, no matter where, his tavern«biil is still the same; or 
so near the matter as majee no sensfbl^or reasonable diii'erence. 
Hence I should say, looking at the enormous difference in the price of 
these same things to them—all foreign hotel-keepers are much greater 
knaves than ours at home. TlTia conclusion is comlortable at least. 
This holds good of steam-boat keepers, 1 should like to know why 
there is never such a thing to Be seen on their tables as a fowl, a turkey, 
or a goose—fish never: wine and brandy, too, at London rates, though, 
it i% well known they do get all these things in France, or at thesS 
islands. After all, it is a yery stupid kind of extortion; and partly 
punishes itself, by keeping the demand and supply on the same meagre 
miserable scale. Steam-boat companies should look to it, and not leave 
it jn the hands of Xlieit fat^utton and bottled^siout cabin stewards. 
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<jtt^lAKe'y is a cliarnnmg pretty island, witli its quiet economical, 
25i0t)0 mhabitants (half at St. Peter’s I should think). It would be no 
ha3rd patter to stay here altogether; but still 1 looked out for the Ata- 
latifa’s appearance in the east with something like impatience. A beau- 
tifu) morning, bnt with a hard ungenial east wind, the boat^s coming, in 
iineive^her, is known t« half pn hour—generally from six to seven in 
the moftiing, with a fair wind (about tea if contrary, and between eleven 
and fifteen hours* run). They never come into the harbour, but either 
send out a hawser to a buoy or sloop, or drop their anchor for half an 
hour. As 1 have^aid, we go, bag and baggage, in the boats. In a 
few minutes we were runping out of the bay, close under Castle Cornet. 
At> we gained the offing, and hauled up for Jersey, the wind contrary, 
the jib lifting; why they kept it on atiall puzzled me. Coming in this 
direction, mofe than half the north coast of Jersey has to be run round— 
an abrupt bold shore, but I think not so perpendicular as I was led to 
think. We ran round, very near the rocks, at the north-west end, across 
the wide sweeping bay of St. Aubin's, and passing close to Elizabeth 
Castle, ran at on^ into the harbour and alongside the Southern Pier. 
Walking round alter our porter, at the foot of the rock on which the 
formidable citadel (the Regent) is built, close over the body of the town 
to the Royal Square, where niy peregrinations for the day ended at the 
Union Hotel, not a large bouse, but remarkable asbeipg built of granite, 
as many of the buildings are. This solidity of the houses, and of every¬ 
thing that meets the eye first, strikes one at Guernsey;—here it is 
increased by the greater prevalence of granite ; the Fort Regent above, 
the harbour under it, tlic quays, the walls i'mperishable granite, and not 
a few of the private houses ; all the cornerostones, steps, sills of doors 
and windows, and gate-posts in the country, of the same material. The. 
Royal Square is paved across with it:—to, be sure it is not very large: 
however, it boasts of a verydndifferent statu^ in bronze on a granite 
pedestal of George II., holding something in the right hand, what 1 
canUot make out—it looks more like a sausage than anything else, 

I do not like St. Hillier s so well as St., Pierre at first sight; it is a dirty 
careless-looking town; nor do the people appear so clean or well dressed. 
It looks more French, and yet it is in fact more anti-French than Guern¬ 
sey. There is not a good street in either town, all crooked and ill paved 
enough; in the suburbs are to be found the better houses and the beau 
monie; but they are not so elegant here, nor have they such nice well- 
kept*-^gardens and i)leaswre-grouncis, nor so much of them ; though 
altogether the island is a good third Jarger. Although the citadel is 
built on a pretty high granite rock, forming the south-east side of the 
bay, yet the whole town is on a flat, ranging, perhaps, a mile in breadth, 
to a sweep of gentle hills that rise all round the bay and round the 
coast to the,east, as far as the Castte of Mont Orgueil six miles off. 
Lookii^ sea-ward, Jersey, like the sister isle, is everywhere fringed by 
her ihi^p jagged rocks running out in innumerable legs, showing their 
J)lal(k ridges more or less as the tide is ddwn or up, and in form it is 
hitkcUy the shape of a crab, the inner part being St. Aubin’s bay. 

; Ghiernsey people have a sort of contempt for the Jerseyans, call- 

^ ing them Toad^ : the latter return the compliment by retorting on them 
the name of Donkeys: — 

Sad, such diffkreDCS should be, 

’Xwixt twcedle-dum and iweedledee.” 
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One of the crimes ageing Jersey is, that they have, ahMlutely ,no toiti :of 
lheir*own, anil are beholden to the spirited sister isie for certain penny 
pieces, very well struck, called douWcs. By the way, the currency of^hese 
islands is rather complicated: to keep English silver and gold from dis* 
appearing, they give it a value rather above;—thus an f)nglish shilling 
is I3d?^)r doubles; a sovereign is thendb 1/. Jr. 8d. currency. 
creates a great many mimjtderjtlandiji^s (always against travellers). 
'Then again, French money is equally used and in currency; the knaves 
creating a pleasant confusion of francs and shillings sterling and current. 

Sept. 22.—Went round Fort Hegent: it is stupendous. One need 
not wonder at a million of money having been*expen(Ied on it; but as 
Mr. Inglis says. very unwisely,” making great fortresses is wholly out 
of date; and this could only dest|ey the towiu not prevent the island 
from being taken. As a commanding post, a well'Secured battery on 
it (as it was) must answer every purpose of modern warfare*^allowing 
it at all likely that any serious descent would be made, on the part of 
France, sufficient to overcome the 4000 or 5000 militia of the island, 
all animated with a very sensible liking for the mother country, which 
has taken such good care of them : and after all, tlTh’command of the 
sea will always decide the question in the Ibng-run. 

The town is full of very bad dirty hotels and boarding-houses: even 
at the best hotels they have things boarding-house fashion^break* 
fasting ail together^t eight, dining at three, {fnd drinking tea at seven. 
There would be no great liarm in this if Mesdames, who make the tea 
and coffee at the head of the table, would make it drinkable, instead of 
hot water of various shades of*colour. * 

At dinner the landlord presses, with a go5d deal of the on a par mode 
of the Matlres d'HBtel m France—certainly very un-English—neither 
is it quite French. I am not sure whether the British Hotel, the next 
best house, was in the same way; 1 conclqde it is a Jersey fashion. It 
is nothing to say people afe civil at an inn; but here, at the Union, the 
waiter, John, is an uncommonly nice obliging young man, whose situa¬ 
tion is no sinecure; obliged to watch and board the steam-boats in and 
out in the scramble with the other hotel tvaiters, and attend to everybody 
and everything besides ; two maids help to wait at table to be sufe. 

Walking about, the town rather improves, as you can thread your 
way out of the narrow dirty streets, along the suburbs on the St. Sa¬ 
viour’s road, and out by St. James’s church. Good sjbreets are building 
about the Clai'endon road quarter, the west end. Here some of*the 
liouses look neat and comfortable. Tliere are two or three nprsery 
gardens well stocked witli*dahlias and hydrangeas; the latter the pre¬ 
valent flower all over tlie island.* I was going to say the only one, but 
a gardener stood out stoutly foirtlie honour of his craft, and would have , 
it that they liave as great a variety as we have in England. 1 see no 
geraniums, no jessamine, and no rose, except a few very poor ones; biU . 
it is rather late. * 

Fruit, too, is very expensive 4n the market, except melons, which are ; 
not oiply very good but in great plenty. On^narket-days there is a very.*' 
good show of vegetables; so there was of hsh I thought, but they 
the aupply is extremely irregular, and its price varies accordingly ilroih*. 
cheap to extravagant. , , . , . . 

1 am told that at St. Hillier’s people aft all pretty mneh on a level 
with’each olher, and that wealtli^ done makes any distinction, fhey 
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haifff.fto marked “ siriiw*’ and *• forties,** but are aU sixes and sevens; 

prhaps, among the English, who form a pretty numerous me;- 
diuif body; bat they too, high or low, must be much influenced by the 
received notions of the place. Since Mr. IngHs lived here and wrote 
his account of. the island, they have formed a promenade, where the 
heq$i Tj^^de may be seen occasionally. (He could never see Shy, ex^ 
cept on a Sunday at cburch*)^ promenade is on the side of the 
nearest eminence skirting the suburbs; tKe entrance is Is., under the 
superintendence of a Mr. Hartung. There is another promenade fur¬ 
ther on in the^little bay of La Grftve,, at the back of the fort and town, 
where, too, they have sea-bathing machines. They advertise to have 
music at both places on certain days, but I was not so fortunate as to 
hear it, or indeed see more than l^if-a-dozen ladies walking about. 
From the (Hartung) gardens there is a very pretty view over the town, 
bay, shipping, and Castle Elizabeth ; but not only in this, but in their 
best houses in town and country, in their roads and improvements of all 
sorts, there has been an astonishing spring within the last ten years-— 
so that, say th^ you would not know the place again. St. James’s 
church, a handsome edifice, has been recently built: hero the Gover¬ 
nor comes, and no doubt alPthS beaux and belles; not that I can com¬ 
pliment the young men of the island much on their appearance. To 
help them out, there are sixteen young officers of the 200 riflemen, 
forming tlje garrison an4 Governor’s guard; their uniform is anything 
but graceful, at least the undress of those I met walking about. With¬ 
out being able to judge from any large party of young ladies of the island 
together, yet I should say, from those I -saw, that there was a very fair 
proportion of fine girls, and very well d^^issed. I am told of no less 
than six soirees in the town this evening, most of them, if not all, 
dances:—d la bonne fieure —is tliis mer<| accident,'or are they so very 
sociable ? , 

23rd September. A ramble round the bisin and the beach.—The 
history of the Channel harbours is that of so many basins built, and jetties 
run out to receive the tides, leaving the vessels within dry at low water: 
so it is here. .This harbour under the citadel is large, and solidly built 
of granite, an oblong square, with a fair show' of merchantmen, mostly, 
however, small, and in the coasting trade: further round the sweep of 
the bay they were building three merchantmen of 300 and 400 tons, in 
. yaids removed across the road from the beach, and walled in like com- 
moh timber yards. It^ippears they often get orders for building from 
our merchahts, as it is flone at less expense here than in England, from 
91, to 10/, per ton; the importation of fir famber from the north duty 
free, and every other thing. The only wonder is, I think, that with 
such adv^tages there is npt more activity in this branch. No; it is 
certain tl^ neither island keeps paee with its rare advantages in a com- 
mercial^ew. One party attributes this to the form of government, 
while others imagine it hinges on the want of energy and enterprise— 
visiUe enough in tlte streets, shops, and'^all those common things which 
’ the eye as one walk^,along: there is nothing neat, and of n good 
U^ntrivance; the very flys and hacks to ride about the island in are 
' miserable affairs, with the horses half starved. 

Apropos of riding about! that is the first care of curious travellers.' 

People imicy there must something very curious to bo seen here as 
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well as at Guernsey, because these islands afe so small', with ^uch Ah 
'astonishing variety of scenery. I do protest against this guide-book 
monstering of nothings. The only riling that strikes one as pedi^r is, 
the preposterous love of trees and wood that prevails !«~~very natural: 
but so it is; not only the fields are too much shaded byiheir subdivision 
tree hWges, but most of the by-roads are* oveshung, muddy, an j in^r- 
vious to the sun, as well as ,thcvgardens*; the very cabbages are drown 
up two or three feet high by it, and head slimly on ugly long stalks: 
so of other vegetables: in a word, the earth has not fair play :-rthe 
whole island would be much better, and even prettier„if*they would cut 
down, at least, half the trees: no county in ^ngland, Surrey, for in¬ 
stance, is half so wooded; besides a great prevalence of orchards, too 
much crowded for the good of th^ fruit. • 

The great lion is the view from the top of Prince’s Tower, three miles 
from the town. This fantastic tower is on an artificial mound in the 
midst of a thick wood; out of which you wind spirally, and finally up¬ 
stairs, passing various refreshment rooms, and lairs of empty bottles; 
for this spot is farmed out as a tavern and house of entertainment for 
man and horse:—here repose the unhappy hack-hor^s at the door,—the 
only entertainment (not inconsiderabl<^ tfiey enjoy. 

From the top of this little tower nearly the whole island may be seen 
(except part of the^northern and western coast}, as well as the shores of 
France about Carteret; the narrowest part of the Channel, fourteen miles 
across, a low sandy shore. The tovvn you have just left, the bay, and 
Elizabeth Castle, the shores round to the Castle of .Mont Orgueil, form 
altogether a fine coup-d’ceil. • You either gay 1^. (id. for this peep above 
the trees, which everywhere |^cset you, or you drink a bottle of any wine 
you please; consequently, this is the head-quarters of Master Bacchus, 
who has taken into his cstal^ishment two little.Venuses as bar-maids: 
how these children still go together ! 

Tlie prettiest ride and l/est part of the island, however, is surely round 
by Gorde village and common to Mont Orgueil Castle. Here is the 
oyster fishery:—here most of the fishermen live, who now and then kick 
up rows; hut I felt it quite a blessing to breathe freely on this common, 
free from the overhanging of trees,—so easily a thing may be overdone! 
Nothing so cliarming as foliage and shade in its proper place ; but too 
much of it Is not only unhealthy, (animals and plants languishing under 
it,) but it grows tiresome, and depresses the Bpirits-»-to say nothing of 
the damp, the want of brisk air and fight. Thus, in the back-wooife of 
America, the squatters are sure to^grow up long, pale, and lankytheir 
maple trees. Thence the Kentuckians ind Virginians, all the men 
bordering the hack-states and Wters, are taller than those on tho sea 
hoard ; but this is a profound digression ivhich would perplex me to 
follow any further. 1 must get aevoss tills pleasant common of Goree to 
the bold.castle on its abrupt promontory, “ frowning at France," as some 
sublime poet has it—so Sir HHgrove Turner says, whose lady we met 
just now in her pony phaetoh,—they have a long comfortable «ort of, 
housp in tho village that skirts the hill Jeading to it, he being tbef 
governor. Having done with the world, this pretty quiet spot is enviabliu 
not that I imagine this genlleioan, or any other governor, has dona 
with it. All castles have lung histories, so has this. Our Charles IE 
was here some time, and slipped off to 'France fsm Sir 
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Bdwwrd Hyde very quietly urriting bie hietory ib Cafitle Elizabeth the 
other «ide. How precious little we know of the real causes of certain 
movea, things, facts, acts, but a few brief years left behind; and what 
one man can ever write a true history? For my part, I cannot cbro- 
rricle what we did and saw thijs bright day as we rambled abou^mong 
ibe^ai^ted and other rooms; of Charles, and hts suite,* and Ms guards^ &c. 
There was, however, a party of laughing girls patiently attending their 
'gmve papa and student brother, as on a ladder they were gravely and 
profoundly tryfpgtomake out an inscription over one of the door*ways: 
these were profcemd toiirists, losing the sunshine, and teazing their 
amiable relatives. Not to go back the same road, you wind up-ml), and 
rOnnd by the Bay of Roseres, St. Martin’s Village, and Prince’s Tower, 
back to town—the whole‘Tound only 6fteen or sixteen miles. 

24th September. This is a day thrown away on the very ugly, smoky 
village of St. Aubin, on the opposite side of St. Hillieris Bay. Then over 
a sandy, desert, ugly country, in the north-west, condemned mysteriously 
to its barren waste, round by the barracks, and down the long, wild, 
narrow valley o£^Sl. Something, where steam supplies the place of 
water for a mill or two, til^ we come out of tiiis rather rugged valley 
once more in St. Hillier’s Bay. 1 was surprised how they found room for 
it, where cultivated land is so valuable (or should be) *, for our good- 
for-nothing purposes of trotting along, it did very/veil, making up an 
agreeable variety. I can recollect no peculiar feature beyond the cab¬ 
bages on stilts and the garden snov'-bails. It is but fair to say, all the 
farm-houses of the-island are solid (stone) and comfortable ; no such 
thing as a beggar : and mqst of the people dressed decently and com¬ 
fortably; not that the working pau of the population fare better, or 
even so well, as our own farming and working peuple-^scldom eating 
meat, often not even bsh,—living on bread, apples, cheese, and cider, 
with the French accompaniment of cabbage ^oup. If this is true, of 
wbat use is it to the mass of the inhabitants that they live in these 
favoured isles ?—favoured in every way ; a pleasant climate, rather more 
warm than ours; no taxes or, imposts of any kind; equal laws, the 
greatest security of property, with every facility for the introduction of 
every luxury of every clime, and for growing, indeed, immensely rich, 
if commerce could do it; and yet there is nothing of all this. There 
are few or no equipages in the town—the Governor’s and half-a-dozen 
others p<)rhaps. Ar London tilbury and horse (and owner) was the only 
tolerable tiling I saw about in that way. 

The^-ahops are mostly poor and sWvenly, and the men forming the 
every-day street population df the batter sortat least, in our country- 
town style, except rather more sloye^i^ thought. Tliey say, too, that 
St, Hillier’s has done wonders in and beautifying within these 

last ten years, and so it would seeni^^as all the better streets and houses 
in the B^^rbs are of recent date; but what a poor dirty place it must 
liiiiiiijlMBiil the close of our last war!' 

Ta^^are very fond of imitating London—in names, at least, in the 
''town; there is Charing-cross, Golden-cross, and others near the Royal 
Square, Which is a small triangular space flagged over, where lawyers 
out ofthe court-house next door, and H. P.’s, and the loungers about 
town paiaide up and down, quarter-deck fashion, turning at the pedestal 
of the statde of George 11. aforesaid. 
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St. Hillier has its theatre closed just now. This evenfiig, howeVec, jMr 
^extrsLordinairey a poor French rope-dancer and his family undertake to 
do a number of extraordinary things, and wind up with'a pantomime at 
a Jittle minor sort of theatre. The rope-dancing was very feeble, but 
MoQsieur and Madame gave us an excellent pantomime; that is, he 
made^fis audience laugh heartily—the*greatest excellence! ,ViWuId 
tliat our clowns would take a le^on of tfie Fi^ncli ones, and flour their 
*faces simply, instead of painting all expression out of them, in red and 
blue triangles, leaving nothing human to be seen, except a very .wide 
mouth constantly on the stretch; in short, tjiat kiqd of unmeaning 
exaggeration out of nature and sense of any^ kind, that makes one 
rather melancholy hy its unmeaning and tedious repetition,—something 
like Mr. W. Farren’s eternal stooging, trembling, face-making, staring, 
very old man—to which he reduces all his characters. 

True no meaning puzzles more than wit, 

and therefore it is, I presume, why our pits, being puzzled, are so up¬ 
roarious in applause when the one makes a face, or the otlier, stretching 
his mouth from ear to ear, bawls out “ hollo ! hoy 

1 went to another cxitibition—a smaj) fancy bazaar held in a school 
room, lor the laudable purpose of assisting a charitj^-school; here the 
ladies of the town appeared to great advantage,—the circulation and sale 
of little fancy articles went on very briskly amongst them, and 1 dare 
say answered the end desired. 

Taking St. Hillier’s on the whole? it does not want for symptoms of 
prosperity, though the town might be kept much cleaner, and the shops 
liave a better look outside anil in, with a very little trouble. There is 
one sign of being well off, fn the high rent of houses; full a third 
more than at Guernsey. There is, indeed, hardly a good house to be 
h.icl for love or money: I only saw one for sale—a large cottage orne 
adjoining tlie governor’s,/valued at more than the same sort of thing 
would be near any of our country towns. 

Castle Elizabeth stands half-a-mile off in the bay, the sliallow beach 
running out to it on a causeway, dry at low water : from the liarbour 
basin it looks a mere pile of buildings on a rock; but on getting within, 
one is surprised at finding a good large green within the walls. Round 
this esplanade I was walking very leisurely, taking a look at the town, 
citadel, &c., when a steam-boat struck my eye as ready to start some¬ 
where ; on inquiry, I found for Granyille, though they knew nothipg 
about the matte*r at tlie liotel—good innocent souls ! There was not an 
instant to be lost, under pain of piAsing twq or three days longct in a 
very uncomfortable way ; so I wn for it, and may be said to have fled 
from the island; it was neck or .nothing, at full speed, the porter with 
my portmanteau chasing me, and the wdfter with the bill, equally 
out of breath, chasing us both. *The last boat was at the instant 
shoving off from the rocks wherq they embark at low water: add three 
for France, ho! 


c 

U, S. Jo9RX^Ko«U0,Jan. 1838, 
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$ 

BT A QUBXM'f OPVICBS. 

No. via. 

• « 

Cff INSURA ia an old Dutch settlement, and still bears numeroufi^es 
of its origin, both in its buildings and ii^sbjitaDts. Most of the dwell* 
ing>houses are constructed on the same plan, which has neither external 
elegance nor interior comfort to recommend it. The houses are situated 
in narrow lanes, apd so hedged together, or built up with out-offices, as 
to obstruct the circulatioi\ of air; a system to be deprecated everywhere, 
and eminently absurd in India, where each house should stand isolated. 
The interior is laid out in^a large con^ortless hall, surrounded by small 
rooms which open upon it. The windows are all ^'rated, prison-like, 
with iron bars; a staircase leads out on the roof of each house, which is 
fiat, to afford a promenade. The Dutch ex-Governor is still resident 
here, with a few other families, who speak English, but retain many of 
their national characteristics. Exclusive of the native population, Chin- 
sura is inhabited by a mongrel breed of half-caste Dutch, Portuguese, 
and French; the latter from life neighbouring settlements of Bandel 
and Chundurnuggur or Furashdanga, at a distance of two or three miles 
from Chinsura in opposite directions. At Bandel, which was one of the 
earliest of the European settlements in this quarter, stands the Roman 
Catholic chapel to which I have before alluded; it bears over one of its 
doors the date of 1509. 

Chinsura was for some years the depdt for the King’s army in the 
Bengal Presidency. Hither all detachments were sent, on arrival from 
England, until they had accumulated in sufficient number to be de¬ 
spatched to join their respective regirnentj). Chinsura is not a very de¬ 
sirable quarter, still it was, perhaps, preferable to being shut up in Fort 
William after a five months* sea voyage. 'Lord William Bcntinck, 
however, abolished the depdt and broke up the establishment, which had 
been on .the most limited scale; but subsequently, new barracks having 
been completed in 1829, the sta'tion was garrisoned by a King’s regi¬ 
ment. The climate of Chinsura is particularly hot and damp, and the 
air at all times impregnated with mephitic vapours from the numerous 
tanks of stagnant water which abound in the town and its vicinity ; and 
as there is an European regiment always quartered in Fort William, 
at R distance of twenty^seven mAes, with a large artillery and native 
infant]^ force at the neighbouring stations of Dumdum and Barrackpdr, 
it would be difficult to discover what desirable object was to be attained 
by placing another European regiment at Chinsura; perhaps we are 
afforded a Hey to the necessity in the fa*ct of its proximity to Calcutta, 
ensuring a half-batta station for so long as balf*hatta shall be 

. hi force*, .r *. 

The bnrracks for the men are commCdious, and calculated to contain 
. coQVdtiently about 700 persons; they aVe two stories high, and all the 
* detitched buildings, as the hospital, prison, &c., are enclosed within walls 
l^r palisading, so that it is practicable, if necessary, to keep the men - 
within the limits of the barrack-square. This is not the case In .any 
Other quarter in this presidency (excepting of course Fort William),' 
and J do not know that it is desirable in India: at any rate 1 can an- 
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^ swer for one end which results from the system of enclosure; a most 
abdminable stench pervades the place, which is no less inconvenient to 
all passers by, than it is prejudicial to the health and destructive* of the 
comfort of the inmates. 

i!j|e officers’ quarters are very inferjor; they are mot, fortunately, 
within the barrack-square, as we find tlysm usually in England#an(> Ire- 
. land: they form a line of building, one end of which rests on the river. 
The parade-ground, such as it Is, intervenes between them and the std- 
diers’ barracks. There is only accommodation in this r^nge for thirteen 
officers, each of whom is provided with two small rooms: there are in 
addition two field-officers’ quarters in detached houses, 'flie remainder 
of the officers receive lodging allowance; married officers, of whatever 
rank, having a preference, as the#quarters ar^ not considered eligible for 
their occupation. The cantonment, which is very limited, contains 
merely the soldiers* and officers’ barracks, the regimental bazaar, and 
church. The latter is small and inconvenient. 


Chinsura is renowned for the manufacture of cigars: the atmosphere 
of the place is impregnated witli tobacco; turn wbgre you will the eyes 
rest upon piles of boxes, from whence is^es an odour of cheroots. The 
filthy lanes are occupied by still filthier Portuguese mongrels, and 
groups of palki'bearers squatted on their hams, vying with each other 
in devotion to theis cigars, which are merely p. small quantity of tobacco 
rolled in a plantain leaf and tied at one end with a threaiL A palki- 
bearer is never witliout one of these, either between his lips, or behind 
Ills ear, carried as a quill-driver is wont intervals to dispose of his 
pen. Poultry, pariah-dogs, and loathson^ objects of disease infest the 
roads, whilst at niglit myriads of frogs croak bass to the treble and tenor 
of jackals, which latter are at Chinsura more than usually numerous, 
and daring in their depredations. * 

Perhaps the only recommendation which Chinsura possesses as a 
quarter, is its proximity to Calcutta, enabling those who may feel so 
disposed to enjoy the public amusements of tiie metropolis, and what is 
of more importance in the enervating yliniatc of India, to share in that 
stimulus to activity and exhilaration of spirits produced by mingling in 
the busy scenes and varied population of a commercial city, whose 
quays are lined by vessels from every quarter of the globe, and whose 
streets are peopled with almost every variety of colour, feature, and lan¬ 
guage “ beneath the visiting moon.” Tlic luxuries and commoditjjb of 
Europe are likewise more easily to be procured in Calcutta, and at pre¬ 
sent there is for the invalid the satisfactory knesviedge that he nearer 
to his home, or, at any rWe, tq tiie means of reacliing it. This, how¬ 
ever, will cease to be the case when 6team*commuiiication is established 
with the Mediterranean; for then it will'be an object to be quartered 
in the upper provinces, from whende the most eligible route homewards 
will be across the country to Bombay, thence to embark in a steam¬ 
boat for Suez. 


The route by the Red Sea is that which has always been advocated . 
in India, where the question of steam-commimication with Europe was* 
much better understood than in England. It would seem that, w.her« 
ever there is a possibility of erring, the Government chances invariably 
to adopt the wrong scheme, and has, course, to pay dearly for its 
experieiE:e. 

F 4 ^ 
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Amongst the dhagrkmms of Chinaura, are heat, humidity of atmo¬ 
sphere, inconvenience of the quarters, paucity of . good houses, and 
exorbitant rent; a*h uninteresting country affording no description of 
sport, in addition to the blessings of half-batta, and payment in Sicca. 
ntpis. The lAttep evil ia comnjou to all tbe stations below Gazigt>r : 
..perhaps s«me slight explanation qf this may be necessary. 

Of the nupierous different coinages of rupis, two were commonly 
current during my service in Bengal—namely, the Sicca and the Son^t, 
or Furruckabad rppi. The former, which is of greater value, is the 
coin current in Calcutta ai)d in the lower provinces; the latter, which 
is 4^ per cent, inferior to t^e Sicca rupi, is tliat which was in circulation 
at Gazipur, and at all stations above it, or more distant from the presi¬ 
dency. ^ 

The nominal value of the Sicca rupi, or that at which it was paid to 
the troops, was 2s. ; but its real value, as ascertained by the rate 

of exchange in Calcutta, varied from Is. lOjrf. to 2s. Zd. 

Perhaps it will scarcely be credited that the British Government has, 
for year after year, p^mitted the soldier to be thus defrauded of his 
hardly-earned pittance in a tqanner so glaringly iniquitous; but the 
fact is not to be disputed. Again, officers serving in India are not per¬ 
mitted to draw their pay through the regimental agents at home, and, 
consequently, a serious loss is entailed upon sucli as ipay be desirous of 
making a remittance to England. This act of injustice, or rather rob¬ 
bery, was more deeply felt prior to a,.Tecent regulation, by which officers 
are permitted to remit’home ,a part of their pay proportioned to their 
rank in the Army, at the Coii\pany*s rate of exchange for the current 
year. * 

But although the two sorts of rupis already mentioned were disbursed, 
to the Army, tlicir pay was always comput^l in Son^t money ; and at 
all stations where the Sicca rupi was current, a jleduction of 4 J per cent, 
was made in all payments : thus, if an officer, at his monthly visit to 
the regimental Paymaster, found that his abstract showed a balance of 
400 Sondt rupis in his favour, the officiating cashier would fortliwith 
tender tq him 382 Sicca rupis, being a deduction of 18 rupis, or 4J per 
cent, upon tbe amount of his balance. Here was a grievance of far 
greater weight, inasmuch as its application was much more general. 
The remitters of money, or those who received more rupis than they 
could^spend, formed a very small proportion of the military community. 
The ^najority could rcgartl this reduction, on account of the alleged 
superiorvvalue of the Siesa rupi, as little else than a dead loss to them. 
The Son^t rupi went with them just as far as the other. At Gazipur, 
or any station beyond it, a Son^t rupi would purchase as much bread, 
or as many chicken or eggs, os a Sicca rupi would procure at Chinsura 
or Calcutta^: again, where you paid *ten, five, or four Sicca rupis, re¬ 
spectively^ jji>inonthly wages to your servants at one statiim, you 
merely pm^he same number of Son^ rupis at another: indeed, on 
(every occasion, as far as regards the junior branches of the Army, the 
Son&t was as valuable as the Sicca rupi. 

«Juif before I left India, a new rupi was coined, and styled the C^om- 
^ny’a rupi; but as it was of less value than either of those before- 
mi^tioned, and the Indian Government was desirous of introducing it 
St a ^ghet appreciation than 'it was entitled to, it was exceedingly u^^- 
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popular. Owing to some blundering in the arrangements for bringing 
It into circulation, and to the well-founded prejudice, which enter¬ 
tained against it by the community at large, the new coinage was, when 
'I left India, unknown beyond the precincts of Calcutta, and even there 
biimrarely met with, even at the expiration of some months fipm its 
first issue. No order had then appeared for the payment of \he Army ' 
in the new coin, and I arrr stiH ignorant of the result of this awkward 
Government contrivance. 

Whilst I was at Chinsura, the Hindu festival of Churruk-pGja was 
celebrated on the ISth and 13th April. It ft on this occasion tliat aoi- 
disant religious enthusiasts are swung by hooks fixed in Uicir flesh; a 
barbarity which has been frequently a thejne for discussion. As the 
spot appropriated to this purpoftj was within half a mile of the barracks, 
and I had never before witnessed the ceremony closely, I determined to 
be present on this occasion. Guided by the throng of natives proceed¬ 
ing to the scene of action, I reached a small open Sjiace on the bank of 
the river, bounded by stone gliKts, and the garden-wails of some native 
dwelling-houses of a superior description. A sert of fair was held in 
tlie neighbourhood, where were exposed for sale, sweetmeats, lackered 
ware, and toys of every description, and innumerable clay idols, and 
miniature figures of tlie different characters of the Hindu mythology. 
The area appoint«l for the exhibition, with«kll tiie surrounding walls, 
glints, and tops of houses, were crowded with natives, ihen, women, 
and children. A number of Euifepean soldiers ^were present, and, I 
blush to add, not a few of their wives, seme of them young women, 
came to gratify their curiosity at this disgusting spectacle. Several 
boats, occupied by the inftre wealthy natives, crowtlcd the river. In 
the area were erected two lofty poles about forty yards asunder : across 
the top of each was laid a Iforizontal bar composed of bambfls bound 
firmly together; this revolved on a* pivot; from cither end of it 
depended a rope, one to which the swinger was to be attached, the 
other for propelling the transverse bar, the latter being of sufficient 
length to enable several men to lay oa. 

After considerable delay, amidst a terrific din of tomtoms anti shout¬ 
ing, a man was brought out oa the shoulders of his friends. He was 
a liidcous object: lean and emaciated; filthy beyond description; 
nearly naked; his face and body smeared with white and yellow o^hie; 
his hair, of which he had an enoriHOUS qdai^ity, twisted like a*ropo 
round his head, and within the folds was fastened the represen^tion of 
a Cobra di Capella rearyig its hfiad with axpaifded hood. 

The feet of this poor wrctoli were bound together by a cloth ; a 
bandage was likewise fastened, tightly round each leg above the knee. 
At the upper edge of each baiidagq, an iron hook four or five inches long 
was now passed through the fleSi of each leg, but so managed that the 
ciiief strain, when supporting the body, should fall upon the bandage in 
which the hooks Caught after passing through the flesh: the hooks, 
were each provided with a loop. A man, hoisted on the shoulders o§* 
another, now seized the shorter rope pendant from the transverse bar^ 
and, first passing it twice round ike clotk connecting the minger's feet^ 
he’drew up the end and attached it to the loops of the two hooks: thus 
the pressure or strain upon the hooks was lessened, first hy the cloth 
round the feet, and secondly by the bandages round the leg the 
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points w\ieie the hooks were introduced. The other rope was now 
manned by eight or ten persons, and the signal of readiness being given, 
they commenced 'racing round the upright pole, which soon gave the 
swinjger an elevation of between thirty and forty feet. The usual 
me^od is to be <ewung by the back; but this man, being an au^ere 
devotee, tor perhaps better°})aid tjian the rest, hung with his head ‘down, 
the hooks in his legs. He seemed tOf suQ'er but little, for he spoke 
frequently; and once or twice, when those who were propelling him 
flagged in their pace, he urged them to proceed. He continued swing' 
ing tor upwards oi five minutes, when he was taken down and carried 
away. The man who suCC/eecled him was swung in the ordinary manner. 
Two iron hooks were passed through the flesh of his back, between or a 
little below the shoulder'bhades. A stqut cloth bandage was tied round 
his body across the chest, m which the. kooks canghtt and this sup¬ 
ported almost the whole weight of the person ; still as he swung past 
me 1 observed that there was a strain upon the flesh, for it was drawn 
up and stretched from his back by the hooks. This man took up with 
him n hand ])unkah,^with which he continued to fan himself with the 
utmost nonchalance^ talking jpid joking as if very agreeably situated. 
He had a wallet over his shoulder, from which he now and then ex¬ 
tracted pdw, fruit, &c., and threw it amongst the crowd, by whom it was 
eagerly scrambled for. He remained up a longer^time, and was pro- 

I )elled with greater velocity tliau the other. It seemed astonishing that 
1 C could find breath to shout, or that he could for so long a time endure 
the pressure of the* bandage upon his chest, even allowing for the 
support wliich he derived from.,thc rapidity of his rotatory motion through 
the air. I saw two others swing in the same way: they all appeared to 
be occupied in prayer for tlie first two or three revolutions, after which 
their altcntiou was bestowed on the crowc^. of bystanders. It is truly 
a most barbarous and disgasting spectacle.^ In reganl to the pain 
experienced, it is jirobably much overrated by those who have never 
witnes>ed the Clmrruk-p<Vja: very little of the weight of the body is 
sustained by anything but tlie cloth, bandage, so that there remains 
nothing but tlie first infliction of the wound, the passing of the hooks 
through the flesh; and this is perhaps felt less than might be imagined, 
for on examining the backs of those who were about to undergo the 
operation, it appeared to me that the part had been in some measure 
prej^red. The skin, for a space as large as the palm of the hand, had 
an unhealthy glossy appearance, as if infiammation had been induced 
by friction or stimulatlag applications. When the hooks are about to 
be introduced, the man is thrown dowp on his belly, where he is held 
by several others who resist his struggles, whilst one or two individuals 
expert at the business pass the hooks un^er the skin and as much of the 
flesh as may seem necessary. Thfis it appears that there is more of 
.humbug in this exhibition than is usually thought in Europe, or even 
in «y those who have not been eye-witnesses. 

disgraceful for a nation pretending to civilization to tolerate 
8u<:^‘;A’‘praclice. If Government considered it a duty which they owed 
?to humanity to supjwess the SuUi, it is equally incumbent on them to 
lorbid tlie Cliurruk-pfija ; for here is a practice senseless in itself, and 
'beastly to behold, celebrated yearly, and publicly notified in the almanack. 
'In the Suttt, where a widow would fain testify to the world tbatdn losing 
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her husband she bad lost all that she valued on earth, and by imfnolating 
' heraelf hoped to rejoin him in a future state, there was something of 
romance in the idea, however erroneous and exaggerated, and ^ any 
lute the sufferer did not torture herself from mercenary motives; but it 
is otiierwise in the Churruk.pfkja, where the same disgusting scenes 
are annually enacted by probably the ^me individuals, during a^ace 
of two entire days. From the ^areless*levity of the spectators, and the 
degraded condition of tlie actors, 1 incline to the belief, that there is no 
longer, even amongst themselves, any religious merit attached to the 
performance of the ceremony, and that it has no object at present 
beyond the extracting money from the pockets of wealthy savages, to 
enable a few of the most brutalized of the htiman race, the very dregs 
of the population of India, to exist in idleness for eleven months of the 
year. The Churruk-puja is the harvest of the lazy and filthy fuktr. 

The festival which is celebrated in Calcutta with the greatest pomp 
and splendour is that of the Durga^puja, or worship of Ddrga, the 
most esteemed amongst the Hindu goddesses. On this occasion, all 
the opulent natives give entertainments on an extensive scale. Those 
of rank or respectability endeavour to secure as gtlests such Europeans 
as they may be acquainted with; and 1 regret to say, that hitherto 
individuals lioldlng the highest appointments, both civil and military, 
have been induced to sanction, and encourage by their presence, these 
scenes of senseless^extravagance, where vast ^ms of money are lavished 
upon the most tiresome and the least intellectual of amusements. 
Eating, drinking, and the n4tch are the only attractions held out at 
tliese revels. On the other hand, in additidn to the moral objection to 
perpetuating these orgies, tlje drawbacks to partaking in them are the 
mixed nature of the company, excessive heat, foul smells, dirt, and 
intolerable noise. Whilst these places arc crowded, the Italian opera 
languishes, concerts are thinly attended, qnd th*e drama in vain claims 
that support to which it <8 justly entitled ; literature, alone, undeterred 
by didiculties, moves on with slow but certain steps in the East. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that ere long the notches, and other 
similar entertainments of rich natives, ^i]l cease to be frequented by any 
except their own countrymen, and that more plebeian portiod of the 
European and Eurasian community, who are debarred, by pecuniary 
considerations, from access to the public amusements of Calcutta, and 
who have scarcely a substitute for the dignity balls” of the West 
Indies. TruQ it is, that something in that styl^ is attempted, but liear 
that those festive scenes are devoid of the harmless frolic'and genuine 
humour wliich season tho homeliness of tlm “ dignity ball.” 

Occasionally a Calcutta pap^r contains au advertisement to the effect 
that Mr. Higgs, or Mrs. Ranrsbottom, some such worthy, will give 
a grand masked ball at his or her jiousc in Casitallah, or any other less 
respectable quarter:—tickets of admission, three rupis each—masks, 
dominos* and fancy dresses to be procured on the premises.^' 

An inquisitive stranger may^perhaps feel an inclination to gratify his ^ 
curiosity as to the style of entertainment, and the calibre of the guests* 
who honour it with their presence. In such case he might, at nine 
.tei) o’clock in the evening, induct himself into a palanquin, and hie hiiriT 
to the scene of action; and, if a pr^^ient man, he will nut fail to have 
b«ougUtu3 his companion a small switch, hQt much more tl^ half as 
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thick fts'his wrist. On obtaining admittance be will glide into an ante- 
room, where an accommodating attendant will, for a consideration of 
two YOpiSt purvey unto him a mask and domino. 

Ascending to the ball-room, he will find it lighted by a profusion of 
tallow candles imiustres and girandoles, and furnished with green psil-io 
benaheSo and a varied assortmbnt of chairs, probably purcl>ased sepa¬ 
rately, at as many auctions (or ** outcries** to use the Anglo-Indian 
term) as there may be chairs in the room. The music will consist of 
two violins, a tambourine, and, if you are in luck, a triangle will be 
added thereto. The performers, like all wandering minstrels, will, to a 
certainty, be deaf, blind, or lame. 

I have spoken of the lighting, furniture, and music; it now only 
remains to notice the company; and | goodly one it is. The majority 
consists of half'Caste clerks, and the lowest vncovenariied servants of 
the Honourable Company, fancy-men, and other ornaments of the Cal¬ 
cutta ** punch-houses,*’ with a liberal contribution of mates and appren¬ 
tices from the merchant ships in port. Curiosity has perhaps attracted 
in disguise a stray writer, or youthful tyro in the civil service, and pro¬ 
bably an adventurous Ensign^ or hair-brained Cadet from the South 
Barracks, all well satisHecl tiiat' they are clothed in an impenetrable 
incognito. Of the females who enliven this select coterie, I must iii 
justice say, that they arp exactly in the sphere which they are alone 
calculated tp grace and adorn. The fun now grows fast and furious ; 
quadrille and boisterous country-dance (here unexplodcd) succeed each 
other with exhausting rapidity. In these ha])py regions flirtations arc 
briskly carried on, unfettered^by the Argus eyes of cautious mammas or 
veteran cha}>erons ; the only contretemps prising from the mischievous¬ 
ness and impudence of some aspiring son of Mars, who pertinaciously 
provokes the black looses and angry mutt^rings of an enamoured quill- 
driver. 

At length appears the host, a red-faced individual, with lank hair, 
and a corpulent person, who might be mistaken indiscriminately for u 
retired prize-fighter, or a ci-devant proprietor of a disreputable ham and 
beef shop. This prepossessing specimen of the genus homo’* perpe¬ 
trates ills best bow, and informs the ladies and gen’im’n” that supper 
is ready. 

Hereupon ensues a scramble towards that apartment where enter- 
taii1|nent bath been amply provided for the convives. Seats being 
taken, and order in some degree restored, there is a call by some pre- 
sidingAplebeian, a would’be arbiter elegantiarumy for the ** gentlemen 
to be pleased to remove thei\masks”—-a measure intended, 1 suppose, 
as a sort of test of the respectability of the company. This condition, 
however, is resisted by some ncmpulou^ sprig of Calcutta aristocracy, 
who shudders at the possibility of recognition, whereupon every symp¬ 
tom of a jrqw presents itself, until the voracity of the propose/ and his 
canaiHe si^orters induces them to yield tiie point, rather than see the 
supper'deVoured before their eyes by that wiser section of the guests 
' who^bdve taken no part in the dispute, prompted by a judicious resolu¬ 
tion to employ their teetli raUxer tnan their tongue. 

Now the work of demolition proceeds in good earnest. An interest¬ 
ing-looking animal in a blue jacket bedizened with tawdry lace, who 
chapoes to be your vis-a-vis at table, begs that he may ave the honour 
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of elping you to a little am/* coaxing you to compliance byau'assur** 
ance*that it shall be cut “ wery thin.” 

Meantime the fair object of his attentions, seated at *his side, i| dls* 
cussing with, silent rapidity a plateful of cold tongue, with the unusual 
adjuQ^t of blancmange, a novel mixture, which she has .either approved 
by experience, or, more probably, is indficed to adopt from an^api^rc- 
hension of having no time to att^k each* separately: laboriously plying 
her knife and fork, her eyes are greedily scanning the dainties set 
before her, whilst her corkscrew ringlets wanton alternately on her 
neighbou/s plate, or in the frothy head of a tumbler of Aodgson's pale 
ale which Hanks her. 

Turning short round to your right, you find hn ill-washed individual, 
whose extraordinary taciturnity had caused you to overlook liis prox¬ 
imity. This worthy with dingy linen, and hair lubricated with perspira¬ 
tion, gra.sps in a tar-stained hand a custard-glass, the contents of which 
he is transferring to his unsophisticated palate, through the friendly 
medium of a steel table-knife, reckless of the ajjparenlly almost inevit¬ 
able result of enlarging his mouth by a couple of inches. 

The din of talking steadily strengthens into batVling and shouting, 
aided by the clattering of knives, the'ridging of glasses, popping of 
corks, and thunder of soda-water. One of the party becomes inspired 
with an unconquerable desire to sing; another h afflicted with a mania 
for speech-making; some become quarrelsomfi, and many sleepy. Now 
all tliose who are desirous of avoicyng collision with the police with¬ 
draw from this bacciianalian scene, and the orgies jire terminated in a 
manner befitting their origin and process. ^ 

J find that I have again wi^ndered back to Calcutta, after a ramble of 
many hundred miles into the interior, and having commenced my narra¬ 
tive with my departure from tl^eisle of fog and frpedom, 1 gladly hasten 
towards that period when the skeleton of pur corps, the few fortunate 
survivors, bade adieu to tKe enervating climate of the East, and to the 
graves of some hundreds of their comrades. 

Regret, however, was not unmingled with our joy on this occasion ; 
at least I freely acknowledge that myfeblings were of a mingled nature^ 
although pleasurable sensations were greatly predominant. * 

1 believe that we seldom quit any scenes with whicli we have become 
familiarized, or leave any place which we have inhabited for a few 
months, however numerous the disagreeables and inconveniences which 
may have obtsuded themselves upon'us during our sojourn, without a 
feeling of regret being awakened p’ithin us at moment of parting. 

Even when preparing to vacate the setfuty seven-feet-square cabin 
which has been the scene of our discontent during the weary five months 
of a sea voyage, a passing cloud of sadness will overshadow our spirits, 
and prompt us to contrast for a moment the uncertainty of the future 
with the realities of the past. 

Mais revemm a nos moutonaf —That event, so long looked for, and 
so anxiously expected, so favoUrite a topic for our discussion,—1 mean . 
the volunteering of the regiment,—at length crowned our hopes. Now, * 

• each individual hurried to the orderly-room, or crowded round the adju-» 
tant, to feast hia eyes on the'welcome document which contained the* 

' instructions for this preliminary to embarkation; well thumbed, 1 wot, 
waiB that half-sheet of foolscap. Now, *supeinumerary Lieutenanta 
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looked blank, and regimental kouhais became uneasy and dubious 
whether to go or stay: now, gigs and horses were drugs in the market; '' 
fur idl would be sellers, and buyers there were none. . Every one was 
po&tmg off to Calcutta to provide himself with sea-stock, and all the 
durzis* in the station were working their fingers down to stunms/in 
making, mending, patcl|ing, and cobbling the superannuated accumula¬ 
tions cn the wardrobe, which had been reserved for this long-anticipated 
occasion. 

On the merits of the volunteering system a difference of opinion 
may exist. 1 believe some pseudo-philanthropists object to encouraging, 
or as they say, ebticin^ soldiers to remain in India, instead of bringing 
them home, to discharge them on a miserable pittance, wherewith to 
enjoy the “ otium cum {iigging^O’taty” On this score I would only 
remark, if the soldier's feelings are*to be consulted, let the appeal be , 
made to himself for a decision, and I will venture to say tliat voices 
would be almost unanimous in favour of volunteering. Tiie withhold¬ 
ing this indulgence, as it is usually deemed, would cause general dis¬ 
satisfaction. The average number of volunteers from a regiment under 
orders to return to^Europe is about three-fourths of the whole strength, 
including men of all varieties* of character and service. A bounty of 
Bl. is given to all soldiers of good character who determine upon pro¬ 
longing their service in India : this operates as an inducement to some 
few, but the majority of volunteers are men past tile prime of life, who 
have had experience of a soldier’s duties both at home and abroad, and 
feel themselves more fitted, from'their habits, for the latter than the 
former. * 

Those who are habitual’ drunkards m^e a point of remaining in 
India, as likewise do the lazy, tlie thoughtless, and those worthies who 
foresee the certainty of drumming out, as the termination of their mili¬ 
tary career, were thdir lot cast in En'^land. But the volunteering 
system is not regarded as a boon merely hy fiie worthless and inditrercut 
characters. Few regiments leave India without losing, by this means, 
some of their best men. Good non-commissioned oflicers are prover¬ 
bially scarce in the Service, and in India, more particularly, the want of 
them*is felt. The relieving regiment is always glad to receive any 
individuals of this class, especially pay-serjeants conversant with Indian 
customs and routine of business. These latter are well aware of their 
owii value, and although, in volunteering, they sacrifice the rank they 
h(ild in their old regipjent, they>do not hesitate to adopt that stej), in 
the confidence that a few months, at the latest, will finil them occupying 
a similar position in tbe corps for which they may have volunteered. 
Young men of steady habits, likewise,'swell the numbers of the volun¬ 
teers, from a well-founded belief that their promotion will be more rapid 
in India than at home. Afl those who have formed liauom with native 
or half-caste women decline returning to Europe, as indeed do married 
men, with scarcely any exceptions ; the allowance of eight* rupis per 
Tnensem for a wife, and four for each child, being an allurement too 
tempting to be withstood. The women themselves, too, are little dis- 


h * Durzi, a native tailor, who unites m his own person the duties of mitliuer amf* 
' mantua-maker, staymaker and embroiderer, sempstress, tailor, and breeches-msker: 
these departments, and indeed every other connected with the needle, tlumble, and* 
shears, ate, in India, monopolized by the lords of the creation. . • « 
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_ posed to exchange their present life of ease and idleness for laboirt and 
' plivation at home, or to become domestic drudges, after having been 
attended upon by others. They accordingly exert such peculiar per¬ 
suasive arguments as experience has taught them to be most efficacious 
in theic respective cases; which exertions^ according to general opinion, 
and the most approved authorities, Are usually prowned'with ultimate 
success. • • 

Thus the volunteers coraprfse men of all classes. The system works 
well, for, whilst it purges the relieved regiment of some incorrigible drunk¬ 
ards, who soon terminate their worthless career in India, it| on the other 
hand, supplies deficiencies in the relieving corps,* whicVcould not other¬ 
wise be filled up. Tlie period during which the volunteering is going 
forward is a season of riot and dissipation : witii the best of measures, 
.the restraints of discipline are abfiost set at defiance. Formerly this 
term of licentiousness was prolonged for an unnecessary length of time, 
but in latter instances it has been limited to three days, with perhaps 
an additional day or two at appropriate intervals. This proved a most 
salutary reform, for the end was equally well accomplished, at a saving 
of much trouble and irregularity. • 

It is curious to observe, during the toliAiteering, the prejudices and 
partialities exhibited by the men towards the different regiments which 
are open for their choice. Their knowledge of each is ample, and 
extends to tlic minutest details; the official charheter of the commanding 
officer and his subordinates; the scale of punishments, the mhnagement 
of the regimental funds, the interior economy of companies, &c. &c. 
Thus the relative numbers and character of the volunteers which each 
regiment receives afford some^ clue as to tfie system which prevails in 
it. Some allowances or exceptions must, of course, be made, for solitary 
instances of men wishing to join relatives, or of a more numerous class 
who are biassed in their choice by the sole con*sideration of going to 
that regiment which they*Tancy will be one of the first to return to 
England, and thus afford them an early opportunity of again pocketting 
3/. to defray tlie expenses of another glorious booze. Setting these 
aside, however, the position I have stated holds good. At any rate, 1 
know that our reprobates mostly went one way, whether in hopes of 
meeting witli congenial spirits, or with lenient treatment, 1 know not. 
Our ranks having been thus thinned, tonnage was soon provided for 
the remainder, who were in due time embarked on board a steamer, and. 
from thence transferred to a vessel at the Sand Hpads, selected to reshve 
the exiles to their home. With that welcome word I now throw^aside 
my pen. * * • 

In conclusion, I venture to express a hope that there are many who, 
like myself, still continue to feel an interest in India and ail matters 
connected with the welfare of the military in that quarter of the globe. 
Perhaps they will join with me in the wish that others may from time 
to time come forward to chronicle such chants for better or for worse 
as may be introduced in the military administration of India, and to 
impart generally information which may chance to be entertaining, 
,-and can scarcely fail to be useful, whilst so large a portion of our army 
is doomed to a temporary expatriation in the Eastern Empire. 

Uarbarossa. 
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Gbntlemsn,’* said the^Admiral, displaying a iHter, I Iwrte licrc 
ati earnest solicitatiou-^-a m\nly appeal to your generosity, from a bro¬ 
ther-officer, whom, I dare say, mosl^ of .you remember—1 mean Lieu¬ 
tenant B—, who was for so many years first of the —, and, I 
believe, may,bc looked upon as the oldest First-Lieutenant in the Ser¬ 
vice. With a wife and nine children, B- has been struggling to 

keep his head above w§ter; and by this letter it appears he had incurred 
responsibilities for a vessel he fitted out to make a voyage to Bio 
Janeiro. This vessel was unfortui^tely* wrecked, and though insured, 
through some technical omission the underwriters refused to answer thd 
claim made upon them. An action at law has been commenced; but in 

the mean lime poorB-has been arrested and thrown into the King*s 

Bench, and his family are reduced to considerable distress. He has 
addressed this memorial to me. 1 remember him, as probably most of 
you do, an active, enterpri^ng officer; but, through some connection 
with the affair of Admiral iSyng (if I don’t mistake, his father was a 
Lieutenant in the ——he has been unable to obtain promotion. 
In acts of humanity, O^entlemen, 1 know you world feel hurt if I did 
not give you an opportunity with myself to exercise your kind feelings, 
and, therefore, 1 have stated the facts. There is my contribution,” 
laying down a 291. not^, ** and now I leave it in your hands. By 
the way, our friend Jolly and he were shipmates; but the Marine has 
not yet arrived, though, J dare say, he will not be long absent.” 

In the course of a few minutes a very handsome subscription was 
raised, and by the whispers amongst,the subordinates it was very 
evident that they also were clubbing together, though they did not pre- 
siune to mix themselves up with their superiors, who were inquiring the 
best mode of forwarding the amount, and were informed by the Admiral 
that a messenger was then waiting in the bar. 

A( this moment their attention was excited by a scuffling and noise 
in the passage, and Jolly’s voice was heard above the confusion shout¬ 
ing—” Bring him along. Corporal—fall in his rear, Buffstick—guard 
your prisoner well—quick march,” Tim door was thrown open, and in 
walked the Marine officer, followed by the Corporal, who with one 
lYand grasped a shabby-genteel-looking man by the bollar, and with 
the ether held a very fair-sized kitchen-poker; behind him appeared 
Bufistick« shouldering a heavy wooden door-bar; and by his side came 
honest. Joe, the landlord, poising arras with a highly-polished spit. 
When they had reached the middle of the room, “ Halt!” exclaimed 
Mr. Jolly, and the whole came fb a stand-still; ** Front!” cried the 
Marine officer, and a line was immediately formed right«before the 
Admiral* ' ^ 

“What have wehere, Mr. Jolly?” inquired the Admiral “You have 
made a capture, it seems^” 

** I have, Admiral,** returned Jolly, giving the salute with his walking*-^ 
cane; “ he is a land-shark, a pirate, an impostor.” The prisoner 
smiled. « ’ 

” Anybody as has eyes** may see he*s imposthimfe, Hafry," whis-' 
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pered Starnboard to Ids companion; “ he looks like a Mctliody parson 
ofi half*-pay—three farthings a-year, and draws it quarterly.*' 

“ What offence has he committed?” demanded the Admiral; “what 
charges have you to bring against him ?" 

“ Had we not better proceed secundum artem ?’* inquired Hatchitt; 
“ let us form a Court-martial, and try the lubber.** , • 

“ We have no right to‘ trifle .with serious* matters, Captain Hatchitt,” 
responded the veteran chief; “ the law, with all its forms, should never 
be treated with disrespect.” 

“ But there's such a thing as Club law, Admirjal,” persevered Hut- 
chitt. “ For ray part, Td hammer the fellow to death witli dcvillM 
drumsticks first, and then bring him to trial afterwards; its easy to be 
seen that he’s a pickpocket. Isn't ^hat the case; sodger V* 

• “ In one sense, it most certainly is the case,” replied the Murine 
oiticcr ; ** he is a pickpocket of the worst description.'' The prisoner 
bowed in token of thanks for the compliment. “ You remember Lieu* 
tenant B-, Admiral ?'* 

“ Aye, aye, poor fellow,” returned the veteran, “ I do remember him 
well. Here is a letter I have just received from him^ 

** Pray, favour me,” said Jolly, screwing up his features to a rueful 
grin as he received it; a moment's glance appeared to satisfy him. 
“ The facts, I dare 8|y, are correctly stated: apd have you complied 
with his request ?” ^ 

“ We have subscribed a small suni,'^ replied the Admiral, sliowing a 
pile of notes and gold; “ and only waited for you to contribute, tiiat we 
iniglit forward it, as desired, by the messengc^T*^' 

“ And where is your messenger?” asked Jolly, in a tone somewhat 
between ridicule and anger. 

“Behold him here!” exclaipied honest Joe,,who still kept his 
polisiied spit poised in his left hand, as with a theatrical flourish of iiis 
right he directed their attention to the prisoner, whose eyes were steadily 
fixed upon the money as it lay e.xposed upon the table. W bat bis 
thoughts were may easily be guessed. 

A few words. Admiral, will suflice to* explain all,” said the M^inc 
officer. ** This rascal called upon me three or four days ago with a 
letter from Lieutenant B——, no doubt similar to this. 1 gave him 
something for immediate exigency, and he departed ; but as my mmd 
was uneasy about my old messmate, 1 went the next day to the King^ 

Jicnch, and poor £-, for he was ac'tually there, was ready to sink* 

into the earth witli shame at being spun in such ciiy^urnstances. 1 men¬ 
tioned the way in which I hall hear^l of his sitifation, and learned that he 
had written no such letter—had authorized no sucit application—nor 
had he received any money. He suspected) however, that the whole 
was the contrivance of a fellow who*fre 9 uented the prison to draw up 
petitions, wrjte letters^ and carry messages for the debtors. On entering 
the house this day, 1 saw my gentfeman here sitting in the bar. At 
first he disclaimed the honour of^my acquaintance; but understanding 
from Joe wbat was going on, 1 have taken the liberty, Admiral,’ oi 
introducing him to the Club.” 

** This may be amusement to you, gentlemen,” said the prisoner, “ but 
you have no legal right to detain me thus, an^, depend upon it, I aball 
bingviy aetiun against you all.” 
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D—n his eyes,** whispered Stamboard, but he must be a bould. 
*on to bring us all to action, anyhow.” 

‘♦ItisagrosB case of villanous fraud,*' uttered the indignant Ad- 
nurat ” The scoundrel has got hold of the poor fellow’s tale of dis¬ 
tress, and uses'it for the purposes of plunder. D —n his heart, do what 
yUu Ifee with him,*’ “ 

“ I am sorry that it has happened so, gentlemen,” said the prisoner, 
beseechingly. “ I have not obtiuned anything from you, and I trust 
you will suffes* me to go at large.” 

“ He’s oneofcthose pests to society, a peUyfogginglawyer,”cxclaimetl 
JoUy^ with a strong en^phasis of contempt. 

” A caste I utterly abominate,” said Hatchitt, jumping up from his 
chair. ** Come, lads, bring him alqng ; We must try and cleanse him of 
his sins.” 

The prisoner became alarmed, but still affected to bluster. ” Yes, I 
am in the law,” said lie, and tlierefore know that you have no right 
to do anything else with me than deliver me up to the civil power,” 

“ Hold your t^iefs tongue 1” exclaimed old Starnboarcl, catching 
liim roughly by the««olIar; J' ajn’t you in civil hands already ?—and as 
for power. Pm thinking there won’t be need of much on it to man- 
Imndie such a lubber as you.” 

** Remember, I protest against any ill treatment, and 1 call you all 
to witness^” said the prisoner, haughtily; but finding it produced no 
effect, he suddenly became abject^and earnestly implored to be liberated, 
as they forced him from^he room, most of the members joining in the 
procession. • 

“ And poor B- is really in distress ?” said the Admiral, in¬ 

quiringly, 

” He is indeed,” replied the Marine officer; “ but he was too proud to 
make his distresses known; and that rascal w<,mld have preyed upon them 
for his own advantage.” 

“ The villain !*’ uttered most of the indignant members wlio remained, 
“ Such wretches merit the severest punishment.” 

“ <Tn this case, however,” said the Admiral, ” good will come out of 

evil. Poor B-^*8 family will be relieved, and we are indebted to the 

fellow for making us acquainted with the facts.” 

” They will give him a receipt in full for the obleegation,” observed 
Mf. Bruce, ” or I’m vera much /nistaken.” 

” I hope they will tSot do him any serioub injury,” sdid the Admiral; 
” both Hatchitt and<Bob8tay are wither wild and extravagant in their 
notions of justice.” i 

** You may safely trust them, I ihjnk, Admiral,” remarked Captain 
Longsplice; ” though whht they mean to be at I really cannot con¬ 
jecture.” 

“ To ma theenking, they’ll just deevil him,” said Mr. Bruce. “ Joe 
had the speet thing aw ready.” « 

” Stand from under!” shouted a stentorian voice (which they knew to 
be Bobstay’s) from a projecting balcony attached to the roof of the 
house, and a dark mass flew like lightning in its descent into the Thames# 
it being near high water. 

“ My God!” exclaimed the Admiral, ” they’re drowning the man.’V 
He ran hastily to the window, thrust out his head, and was iftime^ely* 
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knocked back by a sudden concussion, dirough coming in contact 
with tile Te-ascending body as it was run up to the balcony* Out went 
Bruce’s head, prompted by curiosity to look up, when bkug cameothe 
fellow down again, giving the retired purser a severe crack, and carrying 
off his well powder^ wig into the stream. Ma conscience t'* groaned 
he, '* but he’s stole ma best caxon.” * » a ^ 

By this time the whole rivet was alive with wherries : the pensioners 
tlironged the terrace, and as the pettyfogger was again run up to the 
balcony, cheers and shouts of laughter shook the air. Th^ whole of the 
company aloft were well known, and had been ii^imediately recognised; 
and the watermen, as they saw Joe brandishir^ his spit, and heard 
Harry Heim’s call as he piped sway away,*’ suspected some fun was 
going forward, though ignorant oj its nature, except the burial and 
.resurrection of the unfortunate lawyer. “ Ma wig! ma wig!” shouted 
Uie bald-headed purser to one of them. £h, mon, will ye have the 
goodness just to hah for ma wig V* 

Vy, he's got it on him,” answered the waterman ; and this was the 
fact, for the wig most certainly had fixed itself back part before upon 
the lawyer’s head, though in what way this had beei>*elfected must ever 
remain a mystery, 

“ How am you, my hearty ? ” said Harry Helm to the half-drowncd 
wretch, ns he hung ^spended by a running bowline which had been 
passed round his body under his arms, and the other part rovp through 
the sheave-hole at the extremity of a, crane, the water streaming from 
him in showers. “ How am you, my hearty ?” and Harry swung him 
round, to the great mirth of thb spectators., “ You seem to have had 
enough on it this bout, but take care you don’t—There, belay your 
jawing gear, you lubber,” for the cheat began to implore for mercy, 
or down you go again. Sway away a little higher, shipmates—there, 
high enough.” Harry and, old Stamboard ^seized him by the collar. 
“ Lower! lower handsomely—let go of all 1” and the lawyer stood 
once more in safety. A glass of brandy was given him to mix internally 
with the water he had swallowed; he was then turned adrift out at the 
door, where a mob had collected, througfi which he ruslied. A cjmse 
commenced—mud and missiles flew—till at length he fell into the hands 
of the police, who saved him from further fury at the expense of his 
freedom. The affair became known, he was carried before the magi¬ 
strates, and subsequently committed to take i^is trial for the fraud 
Mr. Jolly. ■' > , ^ 

After the summary punishment that lias been described, the members 
re-assembled in the Club-rbom, qnd when otder and tranquillity were 
restored, and the purser had suspended his wig to dry. Captain Long- 
splice resumed his narration of the adventures of 

POOR I4£0, 

My last (said the gallant Captain) left old Will and Ned secretly 
entering the sleeping-place of tbfe latter ; and before I proceed further, 
it will be necessary to describe the locality. The housekeeper’s sitting- 
room formed part of a division between the suites of apartments, so as 
' to separate the day-rooms from tlie bed-chambers; and directly opposite 
to the door at which Will had knocked was another that opened into a 
passage leading to the aleeping-rootos of visitors, and a private staircase 
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to t^eMormitories of the servants. It was to»||^ tltis pasftagc that Ned 
bod brought old Will roui^. The room they >vwe in had formerly been' 
a large one, but a panelled wainscoting had been run across it so 
as to divide it into two^ and the one next to Ned's was the housekeeper's 
bed>roonl» Tl:^ words * rqbbery and murder,' which the lad bad uttered, 
cvlse(^ the steward to stand ifiotionless for a few seconds, wlien he dis- 
tinctly beard a whispering; aAd noise|esaly applying his ear to tlm par¬ 
tition, he distinguished the well-known voice (though scarcely above a 
whisper) of Mrs. Maxw'ell in conversation with a man. 

* It must be^done to-night, then/ said the hoarecr voice. * t would 
not miss such a glorious haul to be made a Pop. Why, 'twill set you 
up for a lady through th*e rest o' your days.’ 

“ ‘ In mercy—in pity spare me !' replied the female, speaking equally 
low. * You know that suspicion mult and will point at me, and how 
am I to escape ? ’ 

D—d folly I' returned her companion, pettishly. ‘The plate and 
waluables are carried olf to-night—good.’ Ned gave old AVill a pinch. 

* What are you to know anything about it when you gets your discliargc 
in the morning ? they sarches your boxes, ami finds no swag; 

what can tliey do with you then"?' 

“ * Oh, I do not know ! I do not know ! * uttered the female, in tones 
of distress, ' 1 sec that I am on the brink of utter ruin. Those lieavy 
stone walls I once saw again rise up before my eyes, and you, who througli 
life ought io have been my protecfqr and my guide, are urging me on¬ 
wards to destruction. 1 cannot endure the thought. Robeit, Hubert, 
forbear, or 1 shall be indticed to do tbat*which will place your veiy life 
in jeopardy.* 

‘‘ ‘ Gammon I* ejaculated the man; ‘ you’d never do no such thing: 
and arter ail you’ve no objections to spite 'cm by the crack ; its ouniy 
the fear o’ being found out^that frightens you. Now, ask yourself tljo 
question as to how the case stands? Herc’^am 1, your lawful married 
husband, forced to quit the country. Well, you hide me here away 
from the traps (Ned gave Will anotlier pinch), and nut a soul living 
besides yourself knows whereitbouls 1 am. To-morrow morning )ou 
will Have to leave this, but, in course, I must mizzle to-night, and vvhal 
hinders my taldng advantage of the opportunity to secure a few odds 
and ends tor our future maintenance in peace and quiet? 1 shall go 
owr to a snug crib in Irejand ; you can follow me there, and we may 
live all the rest of our days in comfortable retirement.' 

“ 'iSuch’a prospect js, indeed, ten^pting,' said the housekeeper; * but 
I dare not cherish ihe hope of its bem^ reubzed.' 

“ * But I'm sure you niay,’ urged the man; ‘ it’s all within your own 
grasp,—if you don’t make e fool of yourself.' 

‘ Yet, suppose you should be detected,* argued the female ; ‘ ob, 
what would then come upon us,—infamy and disgrace to me, and per¬ 
haps death to you; and, notwitbstamdjng all the injuries* you have 
heaped upon me, Robert, my heart stHl remembers so much of its first 
regard, that I cannot-—cannot contemplate such a thing without shud¬ 
dering. Take all my money, Robert; go where you please’; I will 
come to you, work for you—do anytkihg but rob, or assist you in that 
which may bring you to a malefactor’s end.’ 

All stuff and nonsense, Susan/ r^oined tlie mani persuasively ;• 
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* what's the use of having great folks for relations, i^they can’t help a 
pool* devil out at a pinch ? It would sound well in .^Cir ears-^the 
woices of the flying stationers crying about the laaLf^dUg speeA and 
confession of Robert Waxwell—(Ned nudged old WiU)-4Anevey in law 

to the Ewl of-. No, no, Susan; tljough they did cast us adrift 

to feel the attacks of poverty, yet they .wouldn’t like the iclying-epedth, 
depend upon it We might liave starved, or been d—d, for wliat they 
cared ; it neither affected their character nor their comfort; but to be 
pointed at in public, and whispered at in private, as ivear relatives of 
the man who was hung; no, no, they'll never let it come to that.* 

‘ liut there are minOr punishments, Robert,’ urged the female, 

* and to be transported for life—oht horrible,* 

“ * There’s no fear, old girl, oi^y you do as I bid you,* returned the 
man; * 1 have had one seven years at botanizing, and know the seed 
tlie gallows grows from ; besides, arn’t I in for it already ? That last 
do is enough to send me over the herring-pond, at least if I’m caught, 
and we may as well have a sheep as a Iamb whilst we are about it. 
Now, mind, Susan, what I say; does that old sea^adger, the Steward, 
ns they call him, sleep sound?’ Will clinched hi9^st, and compressed 
his lips. 

“ ‘ I cannot tell, Robert,* replied the female ; ‘ I have been told that 
none enjoy sweetei* repose than sailors; pliably from tlieir having 
quiet consciences—* , 

“ ‘ D—n ! you do well to taunt me,’ interrupted the man ; ‘ but why 
should they have quiet consciences ? merely.because their robberies arc 
legalized ; show ’em a cKurcH, and tell ’em it belongs to the enemy; 
they won’t stand very nice al»ut tlie plate being consecrated. So sailors 
sleep sound, do they V 

** ‘ I did not mean to offond you, Robert,’ pleaded the female; ‘ I 
merely repeated what I have heard from others, that sailors do sleep 
sound; but then the smalt^t noise awakes them, and they recover their 
faculties on the instant.’ 

** ^ Humph !* ejaculated the man; * dqes this old sea-dragon carry the 
keys about with him, or where are they deposited at night , 

* I do not know, Robert,* repli^ the female; * but I believe he 
keeps them in his possession.* 

“ * Then you must get them,’ returned the man ; ‘ go to his room, 
and if he wakes plead any excuse ; or, stop, that will not do; I have a 
few keys with tne that 1 will first make trial of; one is a.master-key, 
that I make no doubt will do its affice, an j if flot—pshaw, the’swa^s 
my own; 1 shall clear all*. But is there no nick-nack from the Kast-^ 
no jewellery—no cash V 

“ ‘ The Captain has an ivory cabinet in his bed-room, which I believe 
is very valuable,’ answered the woftian; * but he has pistols constantly 
at hand, at) that any attempt to get it would be very dangerous.* 

“ ‘ B—t his pistols; he canjt see in the dark,’ argued the man ; * We 
will go together. I will be readv to grapple with him, should he aWake, 
whilst you walk off wifli the cabinet’ 

“ ‘ It is a hazardous thing,J^bert,’ remonstrated the housekeeper;,’ 
*■ and I have no courage to un^take it. My grandfather was ammig 
‘ the nobles of the land—* • . . . 

* ’ And his grandchildren have driven you into ob8Curity-^ye;,even 
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to panfry and except what ie worse to a proud spirit—the huini- 
lifUon of dependence/ interrupted the man. * it is useless to contend 
wiibaiiestiny. Hark me weil» Susan—for many y^ars we have been 
parted—you loved me once—' 

« ^ God knows how ferveijtiy and faithfully/ said the housekeeper, 
interrupting in her tum^ * I w^s born in the house of rank and riches; 
1 was,bred m the lap ot luxury t yet» I sacrificed all for you, liobevt, 
and have sat dovm with a cheerful heart to a crust of dry bread, because 
1 was happy viuth you.’ 

** * Enough of^ that/ hastily exclaimed the man; * you will have to 
return to your crust, bid it will not be dry this time; for if you reject 
my counsel you will moisten it with your tears. 1 must away before 
another hour has elapsed, and you w^l, perhaps, see me no more, for I 
cannot believe you have forgiven the past, if you refuse to sweeten the 
future. Now attend,—I shall carry with me all 1 can lay hands on 
—plate, ivory cabinet—all. You must remain ; and should suspicion 
be excited against you, why you can stand the test. A trusty friend 
sbdl give you information where 1 am to be found ; you can come to 
me as soon as it wi^ be safe^fo do so.* 

“ * But how will you manage about the street-door; wliich way will 
it appear that the house has been entered V inquired the female. 

“ ‘ The boy,* exclaimed the man—‘ the boy—he^nust be gagged and 
carried ofi‘,(Ned pinched Will’s arm); it will then be supposed that he 
has let in some of his old associates, and after robbing the house has 
decamped with them; it will be a lesson to the Captain to take in 
beggars again. Come, Susan, are you determined I* 

** * May I rely upon you, Robert, thaw you will not again abandon 
me V ask^ the woman. 

** * Ifyou doubt me/ returned the maib) * let me escape at once, but 
assuredly I do not go without something in my hands, so that it will be 
precisely the same thing in the end. You had better trust tu me, Susan, 
and we have no time to lose.' 

** ‘ Well then, Robert, I wiHonce more confide in you,' rejoined liie 
housejieeper; ' and peril even life to satisfy you.' 

* To the Captains room then,—or, stop, let us collect all we can 
together first,’ said the man. ‘ Take the dark lantern; we will see if 
the boy still sleeps/ 

\ This was the signal for Ned to creep silently into his bed, and old 
Will crawled equally iroiseless beneath it. They bad left the door of 
the room open, and Mvs. Waxwell knew that it had been closed when 
she went to. her own apartment. * Stop Robert,’ whispered she, * some 
one has been here.’ 

He paused a moment, otid then uttered, * It is too late to recede. 1 
havg two powerful inducements witR me to make a man keep a secret/ 
and he drew forth a dagger-like knife, with a shining blade, and a 
pocketrptttol* Ned laid perfectly still as Mrs. Waxwell approached the 
manifested symptoms of being disturbed as she held the 
' light over his eyes, and so well did he act his part, that they both felt 
^ conymeed he had been sleeping, and^hey had nothing to apprehend" 
from him. Old Will expected every ifioment they would discover iiim, 
but they quitted the apartpi^nt, passed through the housekeeper’s sitting- 
foQi^, and descended to the pantry. ‘ Now for it/ whispered Ned, • do 
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you, go to the Captain, and awake him, so as to be' r6idy; 1*11 dog 
them narrowly if I can find the way* and I kiiow it prefty Well, through 
playing to-day with Maria at hide and seek,’ * 

“ Old Will went instantly to his Commander (who at a touch awoke), 
and* apprized him of what was going on. The vetetan immediately 
arose, grasped his pistols, and then laiA himself down again in'bed^to 
await the result. A few nfinutes elapsed, and Ned cautiously entdr^ 
to give notice of their approach ; the fbotseps fell so lightly that they 
could not be heard. There was a slight rustling as* Mrs. Waxwell 
seized the cabinet and tamed to retreat, when suddenly a full blaze of 
light fell upon the figure of the man as he stood near tne bed-side, and 
the next instant he was felled to the ground by a blow from a heavy 
iron-bar, wielded with all the strength old Will could muster. Mrs. 
Waxwell rushed to the door, but it was closed and locked. The robber, 
tiiough fallen, was not stunned ; he presented his pistol towards the 
lantern—the only object he could clearly see. Will aimed to knock it 
from his* hand, but merely struck the muzzle; there was a flash, a 
report, a loud shriek, and the housekeeper fell j^avily ‘on the floor. 
Maddened to desperation, the robber sprang fronW the ground just as 
the Captain was quitting his bed; the bright knife of the former glistened 
in his hand, and he seemed to be gathering all fiis energy to make one 
filial plunge, when ^le dark shade was closed «rer the light, but the very 
next moment dashed in full refulgence right in the robber’s face; it 
dazzled his eyes,—he struck out With his weapon, and at the very 
instant that a ball from the .Captain’s pistol struck the robber*s head, 
poor Ned fell at full length severely wounded, the light was extinguished, 
and they were left in utter darkness. 

** A loud knocking was heard at the street-door—the bell was rung 
witli vcliemence—the terrifiet^ servants looked from the windows, and 
tiiere stood a carriage, whilst on the front Ueps were a little girl and a 
footman, the former wringing her hands and calling upon her ‘uncle;* 
the latter incessantly applying hiinseit' to the knocker and the bell. The 
whole house was in onC ^tate of con&ision ; the frightened servants, 
alarmed at the firing, did not dare to go down; the Captainis bell 
chimed in with the house bell. Old Will was not aware of the state of 


the robber, and therefore would not leave his master as he supposed in 
peril; the woman lay piteously groaning near the door, and poor IJed, 
in a titate of helplessness, was crushed down beneath the weight o# (he 
robber who hacl fallen on him. At length the 'Captain, by means of a 
phospliorus-box, obtained a hglit; he rei^ovcd the incumbrande from 
the wounded boy; tlm key of door was found in his hand; the 
inanimate housekeeper was drigrg^d from the entrance; the door w&s 
opened, and poor Maria, her white dress sfiaked with blood, rushed in, 
screaming to her uncle, one of the foOtmen having mustered courage 
enough to descend and giVe her,admission. 

“ Such a spectacle was welhcalculated to excite the extreme of terror 
m the breast of a child, but Maria seemed not to heed it. Slie flew to the, 
Captain. ‘ Oh, uncle, uncle! come with me! do come with me! they 
have killed papa.* 

“ ‘ Great God!’ ejaculated thfe Captain, ‘ what can all this mean ? 
Compose yourself^ my love; wliat has happened to your father?* 

' ‘OK, ancle, fnake baste!'<lon*t stay to dress,* urged the child'r 
papa ia dyu^^they camtot save*him»*, * 
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> T4ie serrautanow came pouring into the voom, each with a light, and. 
‘^Bli.aUring with astonishment at tlie scene before them. The Captain 
Btoo# in his dressing-gown, saturated with blood, and the moment Maria 
.siiw it her shrieks were repeated—‘They’ve killed you too, uncle, and now 
{.shall die—she fell upon tlve floor. The Captain raised the faiitting 
gff! in'his arms, and pl^ed on the bed by the side of the wounded 
hoy; whilst the footman, who accompanied Maria, explained that * Mr. 
Richard Nixon had met with a severe and, he feared, fatal accident, and 
Mrs. Nixon had despatched him with all haste to request his attendance. 
Maria bad jamped into the carriage to accompany him, and, fearful of 
losing time, he had not removed her.* 

Such a complication of horrors almost overpowered even the strong 
mind of the Captain; but, hastily thrcpving on his clothes, he directed a 
surgeon to be instantly sent for. Mrs. Waxwell was still living, and was 
conveyed to her bed-room ; the body of the rubber was deposited in the 
housekeeper’s sitting-room, and the two children, under the care of the 
maid-servants, were left on the Captain’s bed, whilst he himself, after 
jiving Will‘Strict injunctions to see poor Ned carefully attended, hur¬ 
ried into the carriag^, and w^s rapidly driven according to the instruc¬ 
tions of the servant 

Poor Maria did not long remain insensible, and when she awoke to 
consciousness, the surgeon was examining the wound which Ned had re¬ 
ceived in the affray; it was a severe cut transversely across the breast, and 
the knife had remained sticking in the fleshy part of the left arm; a sudden 
turn of the lad had prevented its taking fa^l effect in his heart. The boy 
bore the somewhat rough handling of the professional man with a hardi¬ 
hood far beyond his years, whilst Maria, ^ith tearful eyes, watched tlie 
progress of the dressing, kissed Ned when it was over, and saw him car¬ 
ried to his own bed, but no inducementrcould get the boy to remain 
there, for the groans of tlfC housekeeper vMgre audibly heard in the 
apartment, and old Will at length removed him to his chamber. Little 
Maria insisted on lying by his side; the hour was late—there was no 
conveyance for her home, and old Will complied with her request, he 
lemaiuing up himself to wait for his master and to watch over the 
wounded boy. But Ned reposed quietly, except that occasional starts 
showed that the mind was re-acting the events of the night, and suffered 
froi^ agitation; Maria, too, fatigued with her play, and worn by the in- 
tei^ty of feeling at«what she had witnessed, slept well. The surgeon 
next visited .Mrs. WaxN^ell; the ball had passed obliquely through the 
abdombn, and was fountl an^ongst hep clothes. Proper dressings were 
applied, and he then repaired to the houseke'eper’s-room to inspect the 
body of the supposed dead robber—it v^as gone. There was a pool of 
blofk on the table where thef head had laid, and traces of blood to the 
street-door and beyond the steps, bixt all further clue was lost. 

* But we must now retrace our narrative to the time when Mr. Richard 
Nixon and his family left Halfmoon-stre^t. 

It may reasonably be conjectured that the events of the day, par¬ 
ticularly the mortification she had endured, were Uppermost in the mind 

Mrs. Nixon, and as a natural conse^nceof disappointed malice she ' 
would seek to vent her spleen the earlrest opportunity that offered. The 
lawyer seemed to be well aware of this, and therefore the moment the 
carriage wm in.morioniie shrunk into a comer, and at qnce demoted Ihe 
whol6 of his mental faculties to the edhsideration of an impbrtant cause. 
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• in vyhicli lie Was engaged to plead the following day; Maria nestled 
close to his side, Mrs. Nixon sat opposite to her, and Eugenia faced 
her father. f 

‘That girl will be my disgrace and vexation,* exclaimed the lady; 

‘ her iow-Iife propensities are truly disgiistingyr-I could scarcely believe 
site belongs to my family, did 1 not cailito mind the plebeian blOod^at 
runs in her veins.’ Mrs. Nixcfti paused to see whether the bit would 
tell, BO as to make her husband retaliate, but he was silent, and sHe 
went on. * I*il take good care that she does not visit‘at her uncle’s 
again for one while, to play with scurvy beggars* brms, degrading her 
mother, and bringing shame upon herself, and Mrs. Holding shall have 
especial directions to double her lessons.* The lady was again resting 
her tongue, to try what effect hei^words would produce, but the barrister 
was so completely absorbed in his subject that he had paid but little, if 
any, attention to what had been said. This provoked the ire of Mrs, 
Nixon to a very imminent degree, and, brimfull of scorn and spite against 
lier husband, she continued—* Eugenia, niy love, all my hopes must 
rest on you; and I yet trust to see you in that st^on of life you are so 
well qualified to fill; should you, howeyem be temped to marry beneath 
a title, my heaviest curse will rest upon you. Let your mother’s fate 
operate as a w.arning; fool that I was to throw myself away upon one 
so much my inferitA' in rank and connection, and to ally myself to such 
a sorry brute as that grovelling sea-dog of a Captain.* • 

“ ‘ Oh, Ma!’ exclaimed Maria, hnable to repress her tears, ‘ don’t 
speak so bad of unclc~indeed you U break my heaVt if you do.* 

“ ‘ Your heart ? Miss Impudence,* retorted the mother, getting more 
and more exasperated, and ^losing sight of all maternal feeling in the 
indulgence of her bad passions ; * it would not matter if your neck was 
broke. Let me bear no more about your heart, or 1 shall repeat the 
correction you got this a&ernoon for your base propensities.* 

“ ' Indeed—indeed, Mamma, I did not mean to offend you,’ sobbed 
the distressed child; ‘ I am very sorry if I have done wrong.’ 

“ * If you have done wrong!* reiterated the now almost infuriated 
mother; ‘ do you put an if to it? You have done wrong, Mis^ Did 
you not, in defiance of my intimation, declare that the boy never struck 
you ? Did you not try to prove myself and your sister liars, preferring 
that street-beggar to your nearest relatives ? Answer me that.* 

“ * Oh, Mamma ! how often have J been told to speak the trutq at 
all times,* said Maria, her voice scarcely articulate with crying. 

“ Mrs. Nixon seemed tp have totally foi^otteti every principleT>f right 
action between parent and child—her resentment had blinded her to all 
but revenge; and the reply of .Maria, instead of softening the anger of 
t\)e mother, was deemed an impertinent feproof. She fairly screamed 
with rage. ‘ Shame on you, Mr. Nixon; you call yourself a father, 
and sit rtiere sullen and 6tupid„ whilst your child exalts herself into a 
judge —* • 

“ ‘ Judge!* repeated the barrister, aroused from his reverie by the, * 
term,; ‘ why, aye, there’s no judge in existence but must direct a verdict 
for the plaintiff, and ho jury^ in England but will give him heavy." 
damages.* ^ / ~ 

‘ That is just like you, Mr. Nixon,* exslaimed the lady; * you me^ 
all my agony and distress with^some professiouai nonsense, l^ was 
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about tb 8^ that you suffer your child to become a judge of the conduct 
of her phrent.’ 

' Bersona who are unac<xua!nted with courts of law would deem it 
impossible for all this to pass without the barrister attending to it, but 
those who have seen counsel perusing their briefs amidst the bustle and 
exaitem^nt of an important cause—the examining and cross-examining 
of witnesses—the jokes of the leaders .and, the occasional puns of the 
judge (at which, as a matter of course, everybody laughs)—will readily 
comprehend thej>os8ibiIity of Mr. Nixon, King’s Counsel, heingso deeply 
immersed in his cjtse as not to heed the language "of his wife, for, like 
the arguments of his ^ learned friends/ be had been so much accus¬ 
tomed to the mode and manner, as to be pretty well acquainted before¬ 
hand with what was to follow. ‘ I beg pardon, Mrs. N./ returned the 
lawyer mildly; ‘ I was thinking of the cause, Thwackaway against llooby, 
W'hich comes on the first thing to-morrow morning, and 1 am retained 
for the plaintiff, fee 500 guhieas. 1*11 just stale it if you please. You 
must know that my client, Booby—’ 

" * Is as great^a fool as his counsel, if he wishes to drag women into 
consultation upon hi^case,’ uttered Mrs. Nixon, with peculiar morose- 
ness. 


“ ‘ Very true, my dear, very true,’ responded the barrister; ‘ it is, as 
you say, perfect folly to consult women in law pleadings, but there is 
something sp amusing in this affair. The defendant has a large sort of 
tread-mill worked by mice, which produces a prodigious power ; the 
plaintiff enters into agreement to use this power for his silk concern, a 
shaft to run through both premises; and all goes on extremely w'ell for 
some time. The mice, however, form a sort of trades union, and 
strike for an additional allowance of cheese, and the result is that the 
mill stops. My client threatens an actioi^ and the mice obtain iheir 
demands, with which they are so elated that ,they get on too fast and 
injure the silk of the plaintiff. A remonstrance' is made, but they deter¬ 
mine not to move slower unless they get more cheese to their already 
additional allowance. The defendant will not accede—the contract is 
broken—the mill is stopped—the cheese is. no longer given—the mice 
die of hunger—and Thwackaway commences his suit to recover damages, 
which Booby—* 

“ * Booby indeed!’ growled the lady; ‘ it is no didicult matter to see 
who^js the booby, when one of his Majesty’s counsel, learned in the law, 
thiifks to amuse his vvifetwith a story about mice and tread-mills. But 
it was my own fault, and misfortune hits followed it. Wliat sweet com¬ 
panionship have I ever fouftd with you, Mi^. Nixon ?’ (the barrister 
shrugged his shoulders) * for anything like social intercourse or soft 
affectidh, I might as well have married an effigy of wood.’ 

“ ‘ Do you mean Alderman Wood, my dear V inquired the lawyer 
mih^, and interrupting in his turn. 

^^You are a brute, Mr. Nixon,*—exdlaimed the lady in a loud harsh 
voipe that made both the girls tremble, and th6rOoghly discomposed the 
feqoanimity of the barrister’s usual good temper,?^* a perfect brute.* 

' Take care, Mrs. Nixon, you do not make me so in reality, 
retorted he, with sternness and strong# l^nergy. ‘Constant irritation 
wears away the gentler emotions of the mind, and does indeed brutalize 
thefqelin^s. Such language before my children is what I will rtot 
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^ allow. There is a point of human endurance beyond which it would be; 
dastardly and wicked to bear, so let me hear no more upon this subject* 
if you please; or, if you persist in continuing it, I snail immedjately 
alight and pursue my way on foot.’ 

Mr. Richard Nixon was in person a very handsome man, and Mrs., 
Nixon was one of those self-tormenting •ladie* who fancy that a haijd- 
some man must* of consequence^ be so’much admired that he cannot 
avoid forming certain intimacies which are anything but creditable in a 
married life. She also felt that home had not been so desirable a place 
to Mr. Nixon as it ought to have been; but, determined to shut her 
eyes to her own folly, she Imputed her husband’s dislike to Bedford- 
square to his female acquaintances abroad; afld, whilst the avocations 
of the barrister totally precluded the possibility of his indulging in 
dalliance with the fair sex, she watf cherishing the very poison of jealousy 
in lier heart. The mention of his walking at once aroused this un- 
amiable and demoniac propensity, and, forgetting that she herself had 
been tlie sole cause of his threat, the picture of another reclining on 
his arm, Hashed upon her vivid imagination, and her burst of venge¬ 
ful rage knew no bounds. f 

“ * No doubt, Mr. Nixon,* said she*, Ifalf suffocated with ire—* no 
doubt you would prefer walking. Virtuous society has no attractions 
for you. I dare sa^ your plans are well arranged to meet one of your 
creatures. 1 am an injured wife, and u despfsed mother. None but a 
brute would treat a woman thus.’ ^ * 

“ To this harangue, so unseemly from the lips of a matron, Mr. 
Nixon offered no reply, but bent forward to*iet down the glass for the 
purpose of calling to the C 9 achman to stop. His wife, aware of the 
intention, thrust out her hand from the opposite corner to ])revent him, 
which he resisting with some degree of force, so incejised the lady that 
she arose hastily, and grasped his shouldqr to ffing liiin back into his 
seat. In so doing she tightened the clu ck siring, which had caught 
some part of her dress, the coachman instantly pulled up, and the shock 
tlircw Mrs. Nixon on her husband, so that his head was forced with 
considerable violence through the safeh. Tiie struggle was but mo¬ 
mentary—the shattering glass flew in all directions—tlie lawyer drew 
hack with a heavy groan, and a fountain of blood spouted from his 
temples and neck over the white muslin dress of his wife. Mrs. Nixon 
both saw and felt the warm crimson stream as it gushed out: tsrror 
deprived her of every faculty, and she sank in^trong fits to the bdttom 
of the carriage, whilst the shrieks of the young Iqdies were truly agpalling. 
I’he footman opened the door apj beheld l4ie inexplicable spectacle with 
shuddering horror. ‘ To the nearest surgeon’s,* exclaimed he, addressing 
the coachman, ‘ Drive, JameS,—drive fos your life—someone is dread¬ 
fully hurt.* • 

“ Th§ door was closed—the coachman promptly executed'the request 
—the footman ran by the side, and in three minutes the carriage stopped 
at the door of a surgeon in Hblborn. Mrs, Nixon was first remov^* 
and female servants employed in undressing her, to ascertain tlie extent ’ 
of injury she had sustained. The barrister was then conveyed into the 
surgery, his face miserably cut,, and the temporal artery divided.. By" 
proper applications Mrs. Nixon was soon restored, and humiliatmg 
indeed were her self-accusations when a consciousness,of her real sitOfip 
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iicm riijbed upon her mind. She would have hastened to her husband, 
bul t^aui^eun forbade lb and she was compelledrto acquiesce, herim^ 
ps^en^ epirit suffering agony that was almost insupportable. 

children were in a parlour by themselves, and some time elapsed 
ba&re they were^^hought of by their mother. She sent for Eugenia to 
uoAdok with heri for the sldvings of pride would not sanction the 
approa^ of poor Maria, lest she should witness tho' humiliation of her 
maternal parent. The surgeon sent from time to time to let Mrs. 
Nixon know the. state her husband was in, ami requested that should 
there be any xvear^ male relative at hand he should be sent for. This 
was.done at the suggestion of the footman, who had explained some of 
the circumstances of the transaction to the professional gentleman; but 
the real cause of the disaster was perfectly unknown, except to the 
]>arties immediately concerned. Mrs.^Nixon proniptly gave orders to 
fetch the Captain. Maria, ascertaining where the ciirciage was going, 
got into it, and an account of their arrival in Halfmuon-street has 
abready been given. 

Such a series of events may well be called wonderful, they almost 
exceed the bounds of^redlbillty, yet tliey are nevertheless strictly true. 
Mrs. Nixon had been well educated in all the fashionable accoinplish- 
ments of the day. She had been accustomed to move in the first circles, 
but the cherishing of bad/eelings had brought her m contact with per¬ 
sons of depraved tastes and habits. Her temper (never very good) 
yielded to deWsing influence ; self-governance she had none, and pro¬ 
gressively, step by step, she descended into vulgarity and misery. Mr. 
Nixon*had become a husband more through tlie scheming of the lady 
tlian his own inclination, yet he would ha^e been happy if she would 
have let him enjoy tranquillity. A love of splendour, as well as a desire 
to eclipse cotemporaries^ had produced pecuniary difficulties, and marred 
domestic peace. The lawyer«wi3hed to find ii\ his family circle a sweet 
recreation from intense professional application, but Mrs. Nixon could 
only exist in the glare of lustres and variegated lamps ; so that when he 
arose in the morning to attend to his duties, his wife was retiring to 
rest after her night of misnomered pleasure : in fact, the marriage bed, 
in this instance, might be compared to a well—as one bucket went up 
the other went down. 

** The fashionable mother had but little time to devote to her children. 
So true is it that the giddy mazes of frivolity, in bewildering the brain, too 
often at the same time crystallize th^ heart, and render it impervious even 
to those^yearhings whici^generally live ^he longest in the human breast. 
Eugenia had grown so much Kke hermoUier that instinct and sympathy, 
more than a&ction, had formed a bond of union between them, and 
she hot only looked forward to her favourite daughter becoming heiress 
to the great weklth of her ^uhcle, but ehe also determined to leaVe no 
step untried to bring about a match with Captain Nixon's ward, Sir 
Rc^rt Metcalfe, Baronet, and heir prospective to a peerage. To be 
, sure there were several years yet to tran;ai«re—8ir Robert wiw nineteen, 
Eageoia only fourteen—but a sanguine temperatUent smoothes away the 
.roughest obstacles, and, when brought into active operation, is like the 
W to restore an original brightness of idea. 

, The father of Sir Robert had been a merchant in the city whose 
s|i|c;ulattons had rulhed him,' and he died leaving little mure nian Ms 
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Jblessing to hiA aon, tKe only aufvivor oMiis family. Robert, then a lad’' 
of fourteen, felt hut little sorrow at the loss of his father, but be keenly 
felt the deprivation of those luxuries, and the descent front the eminonce, 
which riches are enabled to confer. Captain Nixon had been one of 
Mr. Metcalfe’s oldest friends, and he proposed to Robert a trip with him 
to sea ; the offer was accepted, the youth was Attcd as Midshipupari) !ti 
Captain Nixon*8 own ship, and sailed wiln him to Calcutta. The Cap¬ 
tain had a double object in view—honourable employment for a thought¬ 
less giddy lad, and an introduction to Sir Williant Metcalf^, an uncle on 
the father’s side : a man in high authority and posscssejl of considerable 
wealth. Sir William was a widower; death had robbed him of his 
children one by one, and lastly of his wife, and he stood nearly desolate in 
the world. There was, liowevcr, one son, of whom no tidings had been 
heard for several years, and hope of his being in existence gradually 
died away. 

Both Captain Nixon’s plans succeeded: the youth did Ins duty 
with alacrity, and the uncle on his arrival received him witli gratified 
jileasiire. But the climate and distress liad wroudit fearful ravages in 
Sir William’s frame—he did not long enjyy the sfeiety of his nephew, 
but a few weeks after his arrival he expired in the arms of the only 
relative he knew in life. Tlic funeral was suited to Asiatic jwmp : the 
will, after some nc^le bequests, decreed thp, remaining property to 
Robert (who succeeded to the title), slioidd the lost son or Ijis descend¬ 
ants not appear to make their claim. Captain Nixon, with a hand¬ 
some legacy, was appointed guardian to the young baronet, and the 
yuulli who quitted England u dependant von the bounty of anotlicr, 
returned to it the future man of rank and riches. Ue was frivolous, 
vain, and many thought heartless; but mothers courted his society, 
hired on by hopes for their pc^tionless daughters^ and the gay flattered 
him into a belief of warm-hearted friendship, that they might the belter 
be enabled to divest him of some of his superfluous cash.” 


ON BARRACK ACCOMMODATIOi'J IN TtIK WKST INOIKS. 

mr DU. WILMAU FEIIQIISSON, IMSVKCTOU-UENEHAI. OV ARMY UOSPITAI.S. 

Mr. Editor, —In my two last letters I discussed the subject of malaria, 
and many may say, that having taken for my datum that it proce^ed 
tiom water, and afterwards disposed of^that water by drying it up, I must, 
according to tny own showing, have been combating a nonentfty. 
Would to God that it were sol bu|, alas I the dve experience df*arrnies 
and nations tells a ftir different ,story, andTorces me to the conclusion* 
lame and impotent though it be, of our immortal dramatist—'* That verily 
there are more things in heaveivand earth dreamt of in our phi¬ 

losophy.” The moralist, on the oljier hand, may tell me that, having 
shown how the natives of tropical regions suffeied little or nothing front' 
the endemic poison, it must have been the intention of the Creator that' 
all and each should remain in the lands His goodness had provided Ibr 
them : but this being ft point 1 do not feel calkd upon to discuss here; 1 , 
shall now proceed to the further consideration of the soldier’s health-* 

. economy in the West.lndies—and, first, of his barrack-accommodation:. 

European troops require the pptection of solid walls in apartments* 

• well raised off the ground—capacious and airy, with, su^cient height of 
roqf; or, when these cannot be had, of protecting galleries^ all rquftd 
building,' to be saved ftom the vicissitudes of temperature between the 
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da^ 9gi& the night, for if the siin gain access into the interior of a thin 
shingle barrack, it will become like an oven under the noon-day heats, ‘ 
ai^.an ice-house under the chilling dews of the night. His bed is the 
next consideration; and here I must still, and again, plead for the ham-' 
mbck in his barracks, and the folding X canvass-stretcner in the hospital, 
as being the most economical, simple, and effective, that have ever oeen 
farnisked to him. A beh of eVstic wrapping canvass is cool in itself, or 
may be made as warm as can be wished.by the simple addition of a. 
blanket. Vermin cannot, or, at least, need not, harbour in it, tor the 
occupier may wash it with boiling-water every day if he pleases, and he 
should be mad6 so to wash it once a-week. He requires neither matti-css 
nor palUass, eitheV of which would become a nuisance, for they cannot be 
washed, and, besides being superfluous, would prove a harbour tor ants, 
bugs, or W’orse vermin,* 

I have said that the hammock makeg a good bed without cither mat¬ 
tress or pillow, and I now say that even the sheets may be dispensed with, 
and in their stead a calico wrapping-gown substituted, to be issued as an 
article of barrack-stores, and changed as often as the sheets—for these 
last are but a slippery covering, and too often betray their trust to the 
malarious chills of the night. The gown, if made sufEciently wide and 
long, could not be so^thrown off, and would effectually cover and defend 
every part of the bodjn • , 

The folding-stretcher for hospital accommodation would l)e equally 
excellent. It was in use, and, I believe, firmly established in our Wesi 
India hospitals, forty ago, and I will defy the pigenuity of man to 

provide a better bed. I have myself lain upon it for months, both m 
health and sickness—in febrde dise^e, more particularly, when tlie hunt 
of any kind of mattress under the hack would have been insupportable" • 
and I know that 1 arh describing it justly; but when I last returned there, 

I found that it had been chan^ei God knows how often, and always to tlie. 
worse, at the caprice of every meddler—aifd this has ever been the way 
with West India Service, No system on principle has ever been esta¬ 
blished: sickness arises^panic succeeds—^nd then all that is good gets 
overturned, and the rawest suggestions are received as authority. The 
lime is surely arrived for establishing regulations that wouldbeapplicable 
to eveiy contingency of service under the authority of the C.'oinmander-in- 
Chief; for were we again to be surprised by war, and unseasoned white 
troops poured into the colonics, } verily believe that, notwithstanding all 
we have suffered, the mortality would be just as great, and tliat we should 
have just as much to seek in regard to the proper means for preserving 
them as if we had never before seen West India set vice. 

Let us now look at the soldier’s diet, and its effects upon his health. 
Th^j-ation-allowance is abundant and excellent, with the exception of the 
salt meat, which U a gre^t deal too'much—being more of that article than 
any ong,‘ except under necessity, ever ought to use, for it contains little 
nourishment in it.self, befog either dried* up, or Bilcd with vitiated juic<‘s • 
is provocative of thirst in the highest degree, consequently an incentive to 
drunkenness—and never can serve any gopd purpose but that of seasoning 
and relish to vegetable food, ^hen it is most excellent, far surpassing ail 
other condiments. For a daily fneal, fb compare a full ration of salt meat 
to one of fresh Would be ridiculous; but even the last may be sq used, or 
rather abused, as greatly to fail in ensuHng aU the good that ought to be 
dedun^ from it; for a daily ration of fresh beef, or any other kind of un- 
<nii|ed meat, all the year round, cooked in the same way, and eaten under 
samt! form, would not be the best calculated either to nourish his 
'r^me, or impiove his strength. Like every other human being, he re¬ 
tires variety in hU diet, and if he have not that variety to a ceifain 
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extent, his body will not be duly nourished, and he Will bb liable to con-' 
tract Scorbutic tendencies. This has been proved by experimental physi¬ 
cians restricting themselves closely to a diet of some aeknovrledged miti- 
scorbutic, and sooner or later invariably producing scurvy upon themselves. 
Besides all this, I must say, that a full ration of fresh meat, and f lie same 
quantity of bread or yams eaten in bulk, i^asted^or boiled, cold or hot, 
with its nchest juices wasted in the cookbig, is, for the cost, as j«^les!»T 
unsatisfactory, and wasteful a meaH as the soldier, or the working-man, in 
a civilized country, can well sit down to. His camp-kettle will save all, 
and in tliat kettle he should be instructed to cook everything he can lay 
his hands upon that may be edible and palatable. Situated as he is, there 
can be no fear of his abusing this licence for the piiqioses of epicurism ; 
and variety, such as he can command, not uniformity, will prove the best 
safeguard of his health and strength. It is evident that this variety in the 
West Indies must be derived principally from the sea or the vegetable 
■ kingdom; and that the uneducated vulgar everywhere can with dittieulty 
be induced even to taste what they have not been accustomed to. To this 
the British soldier is no excention: he will drink anything that will make 
him drunk—he has no prejudices there; but tiie difficulty is to make him 
eat. This arises from too much being done for him at all times, and his 
being uniformly fed, as if ho were a child, from the oublic stores, without 
thought, or care, or providence on his owa part; and here we approach the 
fans et ori^o vmli —the giand cause of his destruction in the West Indies. 

A certain portion of his paj", called subsistence-money—it used to be 
lOt/. a-day—has beei>allotted by the country-fc^v the express purpose of 
Ins maintenance; but Ave have fed him as above, and made him a present 
in former times of the whole, and now , I believe, of somewhaf about half 
of this, to poison himself with—and most faithfully \ias he fulfilled the 
condition, for he has invariably spent it in rumf Has this been consistent 
with parental care or common sense? and shSuld not we now, without the 
loss of an hour, take measunfs for causing him to consume the whole of 
this most pernicious and misapplied money either in the issue of extra 
provi.sions, say luxuries, if you^vill, from the public stores—only make it 
evident to him that he ha^a pcnny’.s-worthdor his penny ; or far better, 
oblige the messes of companies, under the superintendence oftheir non-com¬ 
missioned officers, to lay it all out in the markets ofthe place ? The Ger¬ 
man soldiers of the COth, when I was in the West Indies, of their own 
accord ate instead of drank their* subsistertce-money, and they were greatly 
healthier than the British. Make our own now do the same thing, and take 
away the facilities to, or rather the impossibilities (for as yet we have no 
saving-banks) of avoiding drunkenness, and the question is solved. 

If there be those who believe that the soldier cannot bo subsisted otherwise 
than on beef, even though it be salt, and bread, I can assure them that a ijJorc 
damnable dose hi the way of a meal, oi^one morb«devoid of nutritive qiih- 
lity, never was inflicted upon the organs of digestion tlian an uunli<ced full 
ration of salt meat washed«down^with diluted rum; that the nourishment 
derived from animal and vegetable food, after it has been submitted to the 
digestive powers of the stomach,.is precisely the same, only it may take a 
largev quantity of the latter than the former to furnish an equal quantity 
of what we call chyme and chyle; that the bravest warriors of the Eastern 
world nev^r tasted animal food in their lives; that the finest specimens of 
high-fed man I ever saw have beeh the plantain-fed negroes of Demerara; 
and, not to go so far from home* I may quote our own potato-fed Irish¬ 
man, who both in strength and courage is fit to cope with anything in* 
. human shape. 

' It may appear to many tliat I have already written too much upon the * 
. spirit-ration of the Army in the Wfest Indies; but I do not feel that I hstve 
yet said all I could say on the subject, and. therefore, 1 shall now revert 
* to il. W^ere it proposed to inoculate all the British troops serving ig, hot, 
climates with an incurable disease 4hat would certainly in no long time 
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to their general destruotioB,’««hftt should we say to the proposal ? Yet 
hyjmakin^ the rum-ration an article of daily diet vrehave done worse than 
Ihia^and taken *the most effectual means for destroying both the minkl and 
thh. body—the moral sense and physical powers of the individual—the 
general discipline of the Army* ana the national character of the country— 
^1* in fact, tnaf^ I have ^escribed in a former letter—'and this not because 
ff qiudMer of a pint, nor any other quantity, no matter how small, or 1 may 
almost say how great*, could of itself effect'Snch evil, but because a habit 
is thereby generated—an imperious want created—an irresistible desire for 
increaseofthe^timulus established, which, such is the nature of the human 
constitution and the operation of the agent upon it* few or none have been 
found able to resist, and the first experiment of this training to destruction 
is generally made upon the young soldier when crossing the Atlantic, pre¬ 
vious to his being landed in the regions of beat, and thirst, and rum. Can 
we then wonder at the work of our o\|*n.doing?—and are we justitied in 
indioting punishment for the crimes to which that work has given rise? 
If oiy testimony on this head be insufficient, let me here quote the learned 
and pious Bishop Hcber, who, in his travels through the military quarters 
of the Bengal presidency, thus writes:— 

“ Nothing can be more foolisb in its effects—more iiernicious—than the 
manner in which spires are distributed to otir European troops in India. 
Early every morning a full rattorvof coarse undiluted rum is given to every 
man, and half that quantity to every woman ,* this the greater part of the 
new-comers abhor, in the &st instance, or would, at all events, if left 1o 
themselves, mix with water-'l^the ridicule of their seasoned comrades, how¬ 
ever, deters,them from doing so, and thus a habit of the worst kind of 
intemperance is formed in a few wQ<;ks, more fatal to the Army than the 
sword of the Jaits ox the climate of the Burmeah !'* 

In one respect this exc^illent man was mistaken, for all these new¬ 
comers—ay, and their wives and children^ too, if they had them—had 
been entered and booked for drunkards anu the grave, thanks to the wis¬ 
dom of the Transport Board of those days, long before they set foot in 
India. In what would appear the very wentonness of national expeedi- 
tine, that Board decreed tha^ every soldier, froep the moment he embarked 
for service^ should have a daily allowance of half a pint of rum, with full 
man-of-war rations, and the women one-half, and the children one-fourth* 
of the quantities! The intention I freely acknowledge to have l^cn 
generous and kind according to tlie ideas of the time; but hell has been 
aasd toe be paved with good intentions—and verily they did their utmost, 
and most woefully did they succeed through this very regulation (which 1 
believe, however, is now changed) in paving the military quarters of the 
East and West Indies with the bones of the dead; for the newly-arrived 
soldier, wound up even at the beginning of the voyage to the point of 
iof^rease, and tormented throughout its course with the uilgratified desire, 
and the'krreiara of pay ^ his pockety Muld have only one wish when he 
saw the land, and that was to«get drunk ;,for to<one so primed and excited, 
the dangerous seasoning fever being suspended immediately over his head, 
and the grave being open to recfeivc him^ could have no terrors. During 
the last war, regiments so Jadded no^ unfrequently lost oue-balf of their 
numbers with)h. two roonlbs after their arrival in the West Indies, and 
three-fourths, 6r even nine-tenths, before they had been therein twelve- 
month. . * 

Is.any one yet sceptical? let him turff his view for a moment to the 
*oth.er side of the Atlantic, and there behold- a whole race of men, the 
uterigines of that continent, verging fast to annihilation under the blight- •. 
' influence of alcohol. - Tfleir destruction has literally been achieved by 
, Wav upon them for the possession of the country would now be a • 

If occusioiially allowed him to mske jubUeo on high days .and holidays, ttiat 
him a drunkard, fox the aching head and heaviog stomach of the 
follpai)^ nunping will oause him to he soyfkiog hut.in love with xusu 
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,wotk of supererogation^ and the American States may seotMi and for eve^ 
sheath the sword, for within another century or less the existence of the 
Red Indian will have become matter of history, and his appearance as^are 
as that of any of the wild animals that have retired from the face of the 
eartt^ before the advances of civilized man. 

The exceeding vulgarity of the prejudiee th^t ardent spirits impart 
strength and vigour to the human frame i» disgraceful to educated^on'f 
yet true it is that many of our.besbexperienced commanders of the Araiy 
and Navy still attempt to Justity and continue the practice.* A greater 
crime in its consequences cannot be committed, for it leads to the perpe* 
tration of every other. They say and believe that it wifi make them 
stronger lor the day of trial. By heaven it has made them weaker—for 
spirits, so causelessly taken, never have had, nor ever will have, any effect 
in this world but to enervate the fi'ame and shorten life: enervation, not 
strength and vigour, is the fruit. have said causelessly taken, for, as 
I shall presently show, when vit^ity (life) is low, they are as sovereign to 
raise up as in uncalled-for occasions they are powerful, after the first ex¬ 
citement is passed, to depress. 

The drink of the ancient Romans, while serving in the field, was vinegar 
and water. We must not laugh at the recollection, for on that very drink 
their warriors conquered the world; and at one time the more modern 
Turks were not very far from accomplishing the same on coffee and sherbet. 
While we have the light white wines of the western isles, and the juice 
of the elegant and graceful lime, or the anti-scorbutic tamarind,! I am not 
going to propose anything that would be l^tfidiculous as the Roman 
drink in the case of our own soldiers; but in the name of h;imanity, of 
discipline, health, and morals, 1 do pray that the soldier may be saved 
from the contamination in the outward-bound transport, which on every 
occasion may be made to carry* a sufficiency pf malt liquor (porter in the 
proportion of a pint daily to ev|ry man) for a passage across the Atlantic: 
that in like manner he may be protected from the insidious poison while 
taking his daily meals in the hot burning barracks of the West Indies, 
after he has landed, when, if be must drink something alcoholic, half a 
pint of the white wines to^which I have jusPalludcd, duly diluted, would 
serve all the purpose of washing down his food ;t and that the barrack 
canteens, now in the hands of Government, and established by law for the 
express and avowed purpose of furnishing that very poison, be for ever 
abolished.^ * 

It is impossible that drunkenness can ever be put down by act 0 / Par¬ 
liament, or martial law, or anything but public opinion stamping it as 


* It occuired tome, not very long ago, to witness a military fentival given^on 
the occasion of an excellent and highly renowned regiment returning from forrign 
service, when every individual was made to drink His Majesty’s health in a flowing 
bumper of undiluted rum. The directors of the feast 1 tjelievc to iiave'beeDiM good 
men and good soldiers as could,aaywhed» be founds but to have made the rtuu into 
punch for the men would evidently, in their minds, have been a derogation of the 
military creed—have diminished the zest and amiilt the toast. 

t I never could understand why the fruit of the tamarind has been so much over¬ 
looked, more especially in the Navy, for, as an antiscorbutic, it is at least equal to 
the lime, and, bein^ preserve of substance, is fitted to be used either as a drink or 
an article of diet. ^IIiq tree, growing ^outaneously throughout the West Indies, 
literally cumbers the soil, and any ope tree will pnmuce^ fruit enough to supply a ' 
ship of the line, which may always be bad for the gathering; and when boiled with 
coarse sugar, there the cheapest of materials, yielas a preserve that will keep good ' 
.for years. 

J It is a safe and goqii rule .of health for every one> in all climates, to observe as 
dry a* diet as t^ir constitution will permit, and the custom of constant drinkiiqp 
Wause the weather or climate is hot, is a 0 K»t dangerous one, for the swilling even 
of celd water will presentty become a habit, imd at Uet a passibn, from indtdgei|ee. 

<4 . The canteens should be what mayJbo called coflfee-houset of i«eieatiOD,*-aiid ' 
stoioi for the sate of whatever the wldl^ may reqoiN, with tbeoception of st^fs. 
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infatnou's ; but how catt that .^tamp evei* affixed when we legalize and 
sattotlon the abuse, and, instead of repressing, actually pander to its spread, 
in thus making the soldier’s depravity a source of public revenue. It can 
be no excuse to say that, if rum were not furnished to him there, he would 
go to worse plj^ces to seek it; fbr in that case there could be no wicked- 
ness^o which we might not<feel justified in acting as accessories, tjet 
him go to these places and take the consequences in being deprived of all 
the advantages of that best of boon^the good-conduct warrant The 
act will then be entirely his own—not oius; and when he suffers the 
punishments «con8equent upon his depravity, these punishments will l^ 
strictly just. r 

That public opinion can avail to put down drunkenness, we have the 
evidence of the whole of the soutli of Europe, where the land may be said 
to swim in wine, and spirits are equally within reach of the poorest purse; 
yet neither the one nor the Other are abused. Drunkenness has there 
been stigmatized as infamous, and the inhabitants are seldom or never 


guilty of it.* 

Such have been the abuses of the spirit ration: but to say that it has 
no uses when considerately issued, or that soldiers could with safety be 
made to serve a winter campaign in the field, in any country where there 
was win^, without it, would imply the prejudices and bigotry of tea-total- 
ism. 'Wiien '* cold, and fafigtte, and sorrow, and hunger,’* those sure 
harbingers of typhus fever, weigh down the dejected soldier, who then 
could be so foolish or so upteeling as to counsel the depriving him of his 
spirit allowance ? Duriitg^night-guards and night-iflarches, after they are 
over, and outlying piquets, it furnishes an excellent defence against mala¬ 
rious chills, and all the ills of coW and moisture; provided it be never 
administered until the body be at rest. 

I do not deny that strong, hot coffee (with cigars) would be belter, but 
how could the soldier procure it in those situations? for it is the multuni 
inparvo qualification, and the portable convenient form, that makes it so 
eligible; but it is applicable only to that most noxious and depressing 
form of cold that resutls from wet and nfbisture, for in dry hyperborean 
cold it is always dangerous,* and may jwovc filial, because then the brain 
is already oppressed by the blood being driven in upon it from the chilled 
surface—witness the apoplectic sleep and stupor of sufferers overwhelmed 
by the snow, and the exhibition of any intoxicating liquor would too proba¬ 
bly prove the death-blow: actual heat, in any liquid form, conveyed into 
the stomach, is then the only remedy. I shall say no more upon the 
rations, but proceed to consider the other points of my subject. 

The clothing of the soldier, as affecting his health, t consider to be very 
gopd, with the exception of the heavy briraless cap; and I would only beg 
tq *iy a few explanatory words upon what I have formerly written regard¬ 
ing the general uses of flannel next the skin. To those who can afford to 
wear if ihin, of goud quality, with constant change, it is a most wholesome 
agreeable covering; but it i5"also an enervatifig one, and should ever be 
eschewed by the healthy and the hardy. The private soldier can com¬ 
mand none of these advantages in his "crowded barrack-room, where it 
must become A nuisance both to himself and others,' and calico in a warm 
climate, unless^ in cases of sickness, ought always to be the substitute ; 
|or it should never be forgotten that previous to the use of lineff the popu- 
latiea of Europe were afiUeted everywhere with foul leprous diseases, 
which were banished by the change, but may again be renewed from the 


* Moneantur omoea qui venerem rite colere student nc se Baccho dedant. In 
aquas poturibus et cupido flagrantior, ui nervt rigidioxes. Si ebriotua, quod p(*:rraTo 
acci^t, fosminam roi veoereas caua^ adeat, reiafteetfi abit. Eatneergoebrletats— hm- 
tratibuM m coloniia Indue occidentalis mllitadtibus vitiorum peniieloc>SMmum--<prG- 
CipuStffiigienda. Nopudori alt milliibus nigtaruta Ubntimuaaiaor* PaAeat aditua ad 
veaeiero, clauduntui anopoUa, 
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.same cause—the contact of impure woollen. In the field, and, abo7e all, 
whetf dysentery prevails, it is invaluable as a defence, and there we must 
just smother our disgusts and call in its aid, for it is then that the most 
deadly curse of the service, the rum-ration, and its greatest abomination, 
foul i^annel, may prove the best preservers. 

The amusements and pastime of the soldier forp a mosfimportantcon- 
sideration, as affecting his health, moralsf and well-being in evcry*s€n8^^ 
To say that he is to lounge -in hrs barracks the live-long day, without 
occupation, either of mind or body, would be to make him equally useless, 
wicked, and miserable. As a human being he is so constituted that he 
could not submit to it if he would, and he must mfaljibly be driven to 
drunkenness as a refuge from the intolerable feelings that would oppress 
him. In some services he has fiown to the hort'ible resource of suicide. 
Regimental libraries have been recommended, but I doubt whether reading, 
however meritorious in individual i’^stances, could ever be made generally 
practicable in the crowded barrack-room, nor is it, nor need it be the 
fitting resource of the soldier. I never met with or heard of a reading 
army. The practice of arms, in every shape, within the barrack premises; 
and gymnastic games abroad, when the weather permits, to include bath¬ 
ing, swimming, gardening, fishing, dressing the barrack-grounds, and 
keeping its roads in order, should all be enjoined and practised. A few 
hours in the heat of the day ought to be demoted to the preparanon of the 
principal meal,* to dining, and repose; but after these he should not be 
permitted to spend an hour in idleness, for if he have one he will devote it 
to drunkenness or other pursuits incompatiMo'Equally with health and 
discipline. ^ 

On all these points I have fully dilated in my letter addressed to the 
United Service .Journal, dated August 1835, and I need not here fatigue 
the reader with repetition. Let me then con^kide with the hope that the 
Comraander-in-Chief will issue his fiat for excluding rum for ever as an 
article of daily diet from barract life in the West Indies, and, indeed, every¬ 
where else, but above all in the outward-bound transport: that ho will 
sanction the establishment of savings-banks throughout the Army as a 
resource and remedy against drunkenness, aifd prohibit the sale of spirits 
everywhere within the palb of military rule: that he will also prohibit the 
issue of salt provisions in full ration, wherever fresh meat can be had, or 
colonial markets exist, and cause the messes of companies to resort to 
these last for absorbing the accumulation'of those balances of pay whieii 
have so certainly led to drunkenness; and that, as the hammock ha^i ever 
been found the fittest bed for the sailor in all climates and services, he will 
cause it to be adopted for the soldier, and do away for ever with palliasses, 
mattresses, heavy shadeless caps, pipe-clay, and flannel shirts. All th^se 

___■ _|L_ 

n * . . . * 

^ When the messes are small the cooking for comradffs is eminently a ^lal act 
in which all the members are sure to ta]co an interest, and every one, in souu! shape 
or other, can lend u hand. It i besides, the most useful lesson a soldier can acquire. 
At our National Schools, from which in future the recruits for the Army will bo 
drawn, we have classes for reading, writing, arithmetic, &c. I wish to God I could 
see a cooking class—in other words, teaching how to cconqmize the vivret of the 
country; to live well upon small means; *to prepare plain f^d in the best form, by 
giving it bujk and flavour j and, when coarse, to make it palatable and nutritious; 
to put everything to its proper use; to waste nothing and save everything. This 
truly would be useful knowledge; and it may be shown even in the boiling of a 
potato, making all the difference to the hungry man who is to cat it, whether he , 
IS to be presented with acoarss indigestible mess, or a pleasing wholesome farina- 
.teouR vegetable. Still better may it be shown in the preparation of coffee, of which 
OUT people literally know nothing ; but could it be made, as on the continent, an 
article of daily diet, it would go farther, through its cheering tonic mudities, to supers 
sede the coarse alcoholic drinks than all the sermons that ever will be preached on 
" the subject/ or the most stringent resolutions of all the temperance sociraiN. .• 
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woi:Ud oetfiinJy to obviate disease, and tend to the preservation of the 
soldier in the West Indies. ' 

H is not pretended that they could altogether avail against the influences 
of unwholesome locality, which are to be corrected or avoided only th rough 
patient scientific investigation, zealously conducted, and faithfully recorded. 
I haM written 'the foregoing as being applicable only to the service as I 
Tcnevnt twenty years ago; sinee then I believe that various ameliorations 
and'iraprovements have been made,«which, through defect of accurate 
knowledge, I have been unable to specify. 

Wm. Ferousson. 


GANGWAY " ANNULAR SCUPPER” FOR FRIGATES AND SHIPS OF 

A HIGHER CLASS. 



. A^A copper ring one inch wide, halfoan inch thick. This is a fixture, bedded 
m pitch or mHe lead, and screwed down. The outer part of this ring mny, if 
prefetred, be made square. < 

wide, half an mch thick. Takes out, wht‘n required. 

C C—Plank seam. 

'**•* *fh® centre circle is intended to represent the sixe of the scupiiers now in use, 
uMut two Inches in diameter. By taking B ring out (which rests cm iho fnouth of 
the pipe), the water wUl have a passage of three inches aud a half diameter to 
escape duxiiig heavy rains or in washing decks. 

Mr. Kditor,— I have been induced to offer this plan of a “ scupper” for 
gangways of frigates and ships of a higher class, in consequence' of having 
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witnessed much inconvenience by the main-deck being flooded during 
heavy'rains on the coast of Africa in H.M.S. Sybille, when under the 
command of Commodore Sir Francis Collier^ C.B., &c., in 1827 and 1828. 

It was the practice (and an excellent one too) in such weather to drop 
the main-deck awning, haulins it out to cleats on the gangways, like a 
tent dr the roof of a house. This had the,desired effect’as long as the 
ship remained steady; but when the ship*rolled* the water ran ovt^ the?" 
coamings in torrents upon the main-deck, the scuppers not being large 
enough to perform the duty required in heavy rains. 

The importance of being able to keep a main-deck dry, cs;7ecially in the 
tropics, is too obvious to need any comment; and 1 am ot opinion that 
“ scuppers” titled on this plan will tend mainly to accomplish such an 
end. The construction is simple, and, as will qiuckly be perceived, the 
inventive faculties have not had a heavy strain on them to produce the 
su!?cestion. ^ 

The “ scupper” would be durable, rather ornamental than otherwise, 
and not costly, as it might probably be made in any of our dock-yards for 
eight or ten shillings. 

Henry Downks, Com. R.N. 

IT. S. Museum, 23rd Nov., 1837. 

A Model has been deposited in this.institution.—H. D., lipn. Direc, 
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NIGHT AND FOG SIGNALS FOR STEAM-VESSELS., 

Sl^ClGESTED BY LlBUT. J.^H. BeLLAIRS, R.N. 

Mr, Editor, —The accompanying attempt; At what I trust may be 
ado])ted, and prove of effect in obviating the danger of collision, I humbly 
submit to you. It is by many Naval friends that I am advised and urged 
to address you. This plan has by many nautical men been highly spoken 
of, and I received a complimentary letter last February from Wonsieiu* 
de Rosamel, Ministre de,la Marine et des Colonies,'* from Pans. The 
fretjuent and serious accidents by collision occupied my attention, and I 
drew up the plan, which, from its simplicity of combinations, makes it 
more acceptable than any which possess great scientific merits. 

Allow me th remain, Sir, 

Your veiT obedient and faithful servant, * 

J. n. Bkllairs, Lieut., R.N. (1813.) 
Coast Guard Station, Craster, Northumberland, 

21st November, 1837, ^ 

II is immaterid by what means the lights are produced, so lo^as ther§ 
is a sufficiency, my attention being directed only t^ the biillianajr o?>light 
to be obtained, and to see it univers^ally emplo^d. 

Tills experiment (one hitherto not even attempted) is of the greatest 
importance to life and property afloat, as the moment the lights of tlie 
steamer are seen, the course she is steering is at once ascertained ; tliis, 
to all nautical men, is obvious, and fbey are the most capable of appre¬ 
ciating its tfue value. 

arrangemejit of the lights. 

1. A circular white light at the foremast-head, to be seen from every 
part of the horizon. 

* 2. Before each paddle-box a light to be fitted, which shall be seen 
R-heaU, on the bow or on the beam, forming, with the mast-head light, a 
combination of three, lights, when the steamer is taken end-on or right 
a-hekd, and of only two lights, when seen in a bow view or on the beajp. 

U, S. JouiiN* Noi 110, Jan* 1838. - H 
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3. A%ht on each quarter, or after'partofthepa4dle>boxes,vrhich shall 
ba'aeen right astern and on each quarter; forming, with the mast-head 
light, a combination of three lights, when the steamer is taken end-on oj( 
right astern, aftd of only two lights, when taken in a quarter view. 

4. The starboard lights to be invariably ot a bright red—thus the 
course the steapier is running will be clearly shown. 

^ FOG Signals to gk made sv steam vessels. 

1. A plate of shrill-sounding bell-m*eta3 to be fitted on the fore part of 
the starboard paddle-box. 

2. A gong ftn the larboard: to be struck by fly hammers, which may be 
put in motion by the steam-engine. 

3. In going down a viyer, the starboard bells to be kept ringing. 

4. In going up a river, the larboard gong to be kept ringing. 

5. Steam-vessels compelled by fog to anchor, to keep both bells and 

gongs going. ^ 

6. In coasting, or in the Channel, if the ship’s course deviates from the 
cast of north, or south of east, the starboard bells to be kept ringing. 

7. If the course is west of north, or south of west, the larboard gong to 
be kept going. 

These will be snlRciently distinct to warn vessels from approaching too 
near in foggy weather. 

I would strongly recommend the above systems tothealtenlion of owners 
and captains of steamers. Common panes of glass will not answer, i 
have tried thick hollow “convex lenses, tilled with 'coloured liquid, 'flie 
fore lights are each composed of two glasses, one to throw the light a-head, 
and the other ^a-beam; the two after-lights have each one glass only. 
The form of the mast-head light depends on the rig of the fore-mast; hut 
the most simple is, to havl jjiwo lights, eadh lamp to be semicircular, to be 
triced up on a double jack-stay : when up,,j the effect would be as if one 
lamp only were employed. 

All steamers ought to be steered amid-ships. The plank, at piescnt. 
styled the bridge, is where the captain should be : it is in a steamer as 
much his station as on the quarter-deck of aoman-of-war. A platform or 
gangway should be strongly constructed; it would tend to strensithen tlie 
paddle-boxes. The tiller-chains to lead forward through copper rollers 
and brought lo the wheel. A tiller to be always ready abaft. The com¬ 
fort of the passengers would, by the absence of the wheel from the quarter- 
deck; be promoted, the helmsman’s attention uninterrupted, and tlie 
(’aptain so close as to render his orders of immediate avail. 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL aAi> FLAG OVFICIirRS RECENTLY UECBASKD. 

Db. James Forbes, Jlnspeclor-Gcneral of Army Hospitals. 

The subject of this memoir. Dr. James Forbes, Inspector-General of 
Army hospitals, whose death we recorded in our last £*lumber, was a 
native of Aberdeen. ' 

He received his education at the Marischal College of that city, and 
tbok his degree of Master of Arts^ 

. He afterwards studied medicine at the University of Edinburgh, where 
the degree of M.I>^ was conferred upon hiip. 

In the year 1803 he was appointed Assistant-Surgeon of the 3Uth Kegi- 
ment, and was removed in the following year to tho 10th Hussars. .. 
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In 1808 he accompanied this regiment with the expedition to the north 
• of Spain. In May, 1809, he was promoted to the Surgeoncy of the 95th 
^giment, and in the same year he was again promoted to the rank of 
Staff Surgeon; and, while yet suffering from the effects of fever and dysen¬ 
tery. contracted during the retreat to Coruna, he proceeded with the ill- 
fated •expedition to Walcheren, on which occasion his abilities and zeal 
attracted the e^ecial notice of the GeneralX^fficers in command, as^wellj, 
as of Sir John Webb and of Sir dairies M*6rigor, who were successively 
at the head of the medical depArtmenl on that service, 

Hr. Forbes remained with that army until the final evacuation of Zea¬ 
land, and the embarkation for England of an army of sick. • 

In 1810 he joined the army in Portugal, but was obliged in a few months 
to return to England in consequence of bad health. 

In the following year, having nearly recovered, he accompanied his 
fnend, Dr. (now Sir .lames) M‘Grigor, to the Peninsula, and remained 
.until the peace, and the return of tht army to this country. 

In the Peninsula the ability of Dr. Forbes did not escape the notice of 
the Duke of Wellington, and he was promoted to the rank of Physician to 
tile Forces. 

On his return to England he was selected by the Director-General to 
form an extensive hospital establishment at Colchester, for the reception 
of the wounded from Waterloo. , 

Ue was aiterwaids appointed to the superintendence of the General 
Hospital at Chelsea, and subsequently to that at Oliatham, where he re¬ 
mained until lS2‘w\ He was then promoted to the rank of Deputy In- 
sjHJctor-General of Hospitals, and proceeded to tfie West Indies. 

From thence he was removed to Nova Scotia, and afterwards to Canada, 
where lie was Principal Medical Officer* and was promoted to the rank of 
Inspector-General by brevet, 

111 ISJ9 he was ordered to Ceylon, at the h^ad of the medical depart¬ 
ment, from whence he returned tast year in a state of broken liealth. 

After his return to England he was promoted to the rank of Inspector- 
General of Hospitals, and was appointed to the most important medical 
siiperinlcndence in the service, luat of the King’s aAny in the three Presi¬ 
dencies of India, to which csdntiy his health did not permit liim to repair. 

The symptoms of his disorder became mitigated alter his arrival in 
England, but subsequently he relapsed into his former state. Ilis health 
afterwards continued gradually to decline,, and he died on the 7th of No¬ 
vember, alter great and protracted suffering, from that disorder o^* the 
bowels incident to Europeans in the climate of Ceylon. 

On tile ‘22nd of November lus remains were removed from his late re¬ 
sidence in London to Chatham, forinterment in the cathedral at llochester. 
At Cliathamthe funeral procession was joined, not only by all the Medical 
Officers of the Ljne, of llie Navy, of Hie Ordnance, and of the Marincf:^ 
but. also by the Field-Officers, and by many Officci's of the Gacl^oo.. 

Dr. Forbes was remarkable for hi* quickn^^s oP perception, ms ifound 
judgment, his firmness, and decisldn. Ho possessed a great knowledge of 
human nature, combined with mild and conciliatory manners, and a iiigh 
sense of honour. He was invariably distinguished for his humane and 
kind attention to the sick and wound^ soldier: and, whether in his public 
capacity or^in his private relations, lie never failed to acquire the confidence 
and esteem*of all who knew him. # 
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GERMANY. 

fortAbsseS(OF thb confederation. 

The Diet has determined, that, instead of converting Ulm, StocUach, or 
other places into tenable fortresses, Rastadt should be rendered one of the 
bulwarks of «lhe Confederation on the side of France; and they have 
assigned a sum«of 80U.OOO/. for this purpose, being a portion of the 
28,000,000/. received from France at the time of the restoration of the 
Bourbons, in 1815. It appears that this amount was not paid down in 
ready money, but in five per cent. National Annuities iRetites), now worth 
from 109/. to 110/. for every 100/. Iitorder toguard against any prosfiec-, 
tive demur which France might make to the payment, the claim was 
made over to the house of Rothschild, at the then value of 00/. for every 
100/., which is the equivalent of 480,000/. instead of 800,000/.: but the 
Rothschilds not being desirous of paying the capital in ready money, it 
was stipulated that they should pay interest upon it at the rate of three 
per cent, annually, from which has accrued a yearly increase of 14,400/. 
The Rothschilds, however, having lent the money at seven per cent, 
interest, they have, in twenty years, made a profit on the transaction of 
19,200/. j'earJy, or in the whole, of 384,000/. They were also allowed to 
retain tlie interest due tO^he Confederation in their^wn hands, on condi¬ 
tion of their giving credit for it at the rate of three per cent. Out of this 
interest the Diet have drawn the* expenses attendant upon certain pro¬ 
ceedings adopted against the late Duke of Brunswick. Had they not been 
so precipitate in the sale of the claim to that house, the capital and interest 
alone would have amounted, in the twentycyears now elapsed, to upwards 
of 1,600,000/.; a sum more than sufficient to have constructed two such 

bulwarks as Rastadt.— (From a Swabian Paper,) 

• e 

• DENMARK. •. 

MILITARY RESOURCES. 

The army permanently on fopt consists of 12,016 men (three-fifths per 
centum of the population) and .3717 horses; but at the season when the 
furloughs are recalled, and the annual drill and exercise take xfiace, it is 
raised to 24,807 men (about one and one-fifth per centum on the popula¬ 
tion) and 18,007 horses; these amounts, however, do not comprise tlie 
men employed in the baggage-train, hospitals, at head-quarters, &c., or 
Uid troops on duty in the transatlantic colonies, the Faroe Islands, or 
the st^tio^.at Bornholm: inclusive of all these, the total force amounts 
to nefirly 72,000 men. vOf this force the constituent parts of the Holstein- 
Lauenburg quota are,—1. The continent of the Army of the German 
Confederation for which the duchy is liable; which is equivalent to 1 per 
cent, of the population, or 3000 men wfih 8 guns, forming the First Bri¬ 
gade of the Second Division of the Tenth Corps of that Army, and com¬ 
posed of 259'artillerymen, 36 pioneers and pontoonmen, 514 cavalry, and 
2791 Sharpshooters and infantry of the line. 2. The “ Su|?plemenlary 
fMce” (Ersatz manmehaft), which is at the rate of about one-sixth per cent. 
& the population, or 600 men; and, 3. The Reserve, which forms an addi- 
^nal force of 1200 men. Besides these military resources, the .regular 
hud disposable National or Civic Guards in the kingdom of Denmark 
Proper amount to 8606 men, of which Copenhagen alone furnishes *5698, 
and the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein-Lauonburg, 1319; of which 
Altona supplies 1083, and Rendsburg 236. There are Civic Guards,‘ less 
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ccgulivrly organized, in several other towns of those duchies, but we have 
no returns of them before us. 


PRUSSIA. 

CORPS OF OFFICERS. 

In November last there were, in the Prussian Army, 12 full Generals of’ 
cavalry and infantry, 26 LieCtenrfht-Generals, 03 Uieulenant-Colonuls, 
547 Majors, and 1542 Captains ; of whom 380 arc attached to the Laiid- 
wehr, 19 to the Gendarmerie, 7 to the Corps of Cadets,.and 5 to the 
BaggagC'train. 

SAXONY. 

STATISTICS. 

4 

In 1836 the number of births in this kingdom was 65,525 ; being 087 
loss than in 1835, Among them, there were 9164 births of illegitimate 
children, of whom 494 were born in the capital, Dresden, There were also 
840 pair of twins, and 2 instances of three born at one biitli; and there 
were 3119 still-born. The number of deaths was 46,993 ; being 1953 more 
than in 1835, According to an approximate calculation, the whole popu¬ 
lation of the kingdom at the close of the yeaT 1836 amounted to 1,637,000. 
The number of marriages in that year was 13,321, of which 175 were of 
Catholics with Protestants, and 71 of Roman Catholics. The Budget 
estimates the rcceiplsfof the kingdom for 1837 5,191,147 dollars (about 

741,592/.); .and for the two succeeding years, 1838 and 1839, 5,074,313 

dollars (about 724,902/.) in each year. •These receipts include 9098 dollars 
(about 1300/.) as the net produce of the china manufacture at Meissen; 
219,000 dollars (about 31,285/.)*as that of thg^Post-office ; and 1,589,570 
dollars (or about, 227,081/.) as that of the Customs. The expenditure for 
1837 is estimated at 4,830,184 aollars, or about 690,020/.; and that for the 
succeeding two years, at 4,879,096 dollars, or about 097,099/., in each year. 
The latter are the amounts of the respective grant® voted by tiie National 
Legislature, in opposition fp*the Government,^vho had asked for 5,109,127 
dollars, or about 729,87.5/. The pecuniaiy contingent to the funds of the 
German Confederation amounts to 5000 dollars, or about 714/. per annum. 

ALGIER3. 

COMPOSITION OF THE FRENCH FORCES. 

The Army is composed in part of regiments of the line, which arc drafted 
into Africa for a given term of years, at the end of which they return, to 
lake up their qijaVters in garrison-towas in Finance, and in part of iiVly- 
pendent corps, which are specially enlisted for Service in Ab’ic^l. The 
latter consist of * 

t 

The Corps of Zuaves. 

The Regiment of African Chasseurs. ^ 

The Corps of regular Spahis. ^ 

The ** Rataillons d'Afrique,” or African Light Infantry. 

Tha “ Tirailleurs d'Afrique,*' or African Sharpshooters. 

The Foreign Legion (since'despatched into Spain). 

Marshal Clausel first formeii*thc cor^is of Z-aaves, which were recognised 
by a It^yal decree in Marcli, 1834. Their original organization was two 
"battalions, each composed of eight companies. It w’as intended that the 
whole corps should consist of Africans, but Frenchmen and foreigners are 
•admitted into the ranks. At the close of the year 1832 the two battalions 
• were reduced to one of ten companies, as it was not found practicable to 
fill up the numerous casualties bx enlistment. In December, 1835rthe 
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command of the corps was j^ven to Lieut.-Colonel liamoriciSre, onerof the 
youngest and best officers in the French array, and the Zuaves were re¬ 
organized into'three battalions ; two of them are composed of two-thirds 
of French soldiers and one-third of native Africans ; the other, wholly of 
Frenchmen. The officers, who at first wore the Turkish costume, have 
P nowvadopted the French unifrfrm, as, in this respect, the Government lelt 
them to their own choice; and it is a prudent one, for a European officer 
in Oriental costume is a butt, in general, for the jeers of the natives. 

The Chasseurs d’AfriquCy or African Chasseurs, quartered at Algiers, 
Oran, and Boua, consist of three regiments of cavalry, the raising of which 
was authorized by a decree in November, 1831. Each regiment is com¬ 
posed of four squadrons on service and one in depflt. Before the regular 
Spahis were embodied, Arabs were allowed to enlist; but, with the excep¬ 
tion of the ‘2nd Regiment, whose head-quarteis are Oran, in which a few 
Arabs are still serving, the Chasseur^ have none but Frenchmen among 
them. They wear a very handsome uniform of the Polish cut; short light 
blue surcoats with deep folds, and broad crimson trousers. Their four- 
cornered Hulan cap has been replaced by a straight sluiko cap. They are 
the most tastefully-clad troops in the French army, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the cavalry of the National Guards ; and undoubtedly stand 
indebted to their elegant dross for many a youthful recruit. The lance, 
with which they w-ere armed Ht**first, was found wfirse than useless where 
they rarely came to close quarters with their foes, whose attacks are always 
opened by mounted rifleroen : it has been superseded by a musket. They 
are also armed with lon^’sabres, of a very inferior temper, however, to tlio 
yatagans of the Bedouins. They are recruited by volunteers from tlic 
French regiments of cavalry in thiswise; whenever there are many vacan • 
cies in their ranks, \rotice is given to the garrisons in the various towns in 
France that “ hommes de himie volonte.*^ are wanted, and if the numbors 
required should not be forthcoming, recourse would be had to the ballot, 
and such as were drawn would be compelled to serve ; but there has never 
been a necessity for resorting to the latter alternative. Next to the ’ 
Zuaves, the Chasseurs are {he most useftii troops which tlie French have 
in Africa; they are much dreaded by the Ar^bi, who hover about the in¬ 
fantry on their swilt-footed barbs and set them at naught, but are fre¬ 
quently overtaken on open ground by the French hoi-semen, from whom 
they know no mercy is to be expected. In fact, the Chasseurs never give 
any quarter; nay, though a bounty of twenty francs has been olfered them 
for every living prisoner, they prefer cutting off his head, well knowing 
that the same lot awaits their own if they should ever fall into the clutches 
of an Arab adversary. They arc not only of athletic make and handsome 
stature, but notorious for excelling every other corps on service in Africa 
ip intelligence and adroitness. « 

Theporps of refralur^pcdiU is composed almost wholly of natives, but a 
second visit to Africa has ajpated myeformer estimate of their gallantry. 
They are an efficient body of men as a hiovabie corps of cavalry, or when 
doing police duty, but in action are greatly inferior to the French. They 
are not to be depended upomwhen matched against an enemy at all supe¬ 
rior in numbers. General Bro, who^has commanded them on several ex¬ 
peditions, retdarked to me when speaWng of them—“ When theHadshuks 
made a dash at me, 1 had no fear of Wonting them at the h^ad of fifty 
Cimsseurs, but when even a hundred Spahis were at my elbow, I had but 
to cut and run.” Their courage oozes unless tliey have the Chasseurs to 
lead them, or are supported by infantry. From fear of falling into the 
^clutches of their barbarous enemy, they are as much afraid of a wound as 
.. of having their horses killed under them; and this makes them shy fighters. 


(To bo coBtioued.) 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THK KOITOR OP THE UNlTSO«SERVICK J0\IJ<NAL. 

« 

• ■ . 

Sir John Cameron in reply to Major Macku. 

% 

Mu. Editor, —I had determined not to notice giny further communica¬ 
tions from Ma;ior Mackic, relative to Busaco, after his letter of the 10th 
May last; but as it. a recent communication he brings forward evidence to 
prove that I was in error respecting»the 74th Regiment, I feel disposed to 
make, some further remarks on the subject. The writer states that his 
object in writing is “toguard the 3rd Division against any further attempt 
which might hereafter be made to strip them of iheir honours, which tliey 
had borne unquestioned from the day of the battle until the letters of Sir 
John Cameron and Colonel Waller appeared;’* and, he might have added, 
that of Colonel Taylor, a distinguished office*, at that time serving as I.ieu- 
Iciiant and commanding a company in the Dth Regiment, who, in his let¬ 
ter TO Colonel Napier, expresses himself thus:—" I do not exactly recollect 
the terms I made usc^of to Colonel Shaw (nor, indeed, the shape which my 
communication wore), but my object was to bring tolight the distinguished 
conduct of the !)th, without any wish to unnecessarily obscure laurels 
which otliers wore even at their expense.” 

'I’he observation I made upon.General Picton did mft cast any reflection 
on the 3rd Division, or any of the regimentS*coniposing it, but related 
solely to the critical situation m which we found his Division at the mo¬ 
ment when General Leith came up to his support; an event which rescued 
his right flank, then completely in the air l>y the overthrow of the Portu¬ 
guese troops, and at the mercy ?>f a powerful ^olumh of the enemy, which 
I'.ad established itself at tlral: point. 

Th'‘ evidence brought forward by Major Mackie, as respects the 74th 
Regiment (or rather, as should have been stated, only six companies, three 
being with Pieton at the centre attack, an^ the light company also absent) 
is, as far as it goes, satisfactory ; at the same time I cannot admi( that 
they could be called the right of the battle line of the 3rd Division, de¬ 
tached, as they were, to the right down the face of tlie Sierra, and posted in 
front of the Portuguese guns for their protection. General Leit li, who had 
preceded his Division, and placed liimselfin observation on the rocks hn- 
inodiately adjoining the guns, could no4 have seen the 74th, as is eviueRt 
by his haltingthe LusitanianLegion behind the ritge, in readiness sup- 
]»oit those guns. Besides, those v«y guns i^^ere the 6-pouiuler brigade of 
the oth Division, theothers'havin^j been relieved by order of Genera) Leith, 
when he came up, in consequence of their ammunition being expended ; 
so that, in point of fact, the guns and the Lusitanian Legion formed the 
extreme right of the battle line of the two Divisions. All this is proved by 
General Leith’s detailed statement of the action. 

1 beg to* state, from the same authority, that the enemy, in ascending to 
altttck the right, disengaged part of his leading column, and branched into 
two, the first continuing to its right, and the head of the second pointing 
towards its left, and threatening the position on tlie right of the road from 
' San Antonio. This column, however, when the first column had succeeded, 
turned towards its right also, and followed the other, which was gaining 
'the ascent of the Sierra. This will account for what an officer of the 74th 
stages, as to the attempt of that liegimeut to check the advance of the 
column, which he says gave way, before them; but which, in r^dity, 
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form^ a junction with the other branch (as stated by General Leith), and 
bo^ constituted that formidable body, whose efforts were rendered teeblo 
by the able and judicious manner in which General Leith brought up his 
corps, and forced the enemy to abandon their position. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I am sure you will agree with me, that the servipes of 
the 5th Division at Busaco a^e sufiiciently understood by your numerous 
- readers, and that my unnecessary, though very natural, remark on General 
Picton has brought down upon me thes most unwarranted animadversions, 
and those from an officer who could have seen nothing of what occurred, 
and whom I, therefore, consider totally incompetent to censure tliose who 
were eye-witn*esses and actors in the scenes which I have been describing. 
By the way, 1 refeember having read in Major Mackie’s first letter a com¬ 
parative statement of the losses of the two Divisions, whereby it appeared 
that the casualties of the 5th were very trifling, contrasted with the heavy 
losses of the 3rd Division at Busaco. The object of this comparison was, 
of course, to depreciate the services ofthe former Division ; and certainly, 
if services are to be considered more or less important according to the 
degree of clmstisement inflicted by their opponents, those of the 6th 
Division, on this occasion, sink into mere insignificance. This is not, 
however, I presume, a true and just criterion by which a military man of 
any experience would judge of the comparative merits of the conduct of 
troops in action. To enable-him to form a correct estimate, he would 
naturally ascertain the shape in which the enemy advanced, which of the 
contending parties had the advantage of ground, and the means taken to 
resist the attack; for, unless troops are fairly brought up to their work, 
disorder and loss of life must be the consequence. In saying this, 1 beg 
that I may'not be understood as impeaching the conduct of eitlier of the 
officers or men of Mackinnon’s brigade, who are so honourably mentioned 
in the despatch; but, as tlje advantage of* ground must have been in their 
favour, it appears extraordihavy that the simple charge down the hill, re¬ 
lated by Major Mackie, should have occasioned such severe losses. It 
would, therefore,be very satisfactory to your readers to be made ac(iuainted 
with the details of theij; formation and movement from the time they first 
discovered the French column. • 

I conclude by requesting you will insert this fetter in your next number, 
and in the hope that we shall soon be favoured with quelques (iclaiTciii6(i- 
mens on the subject. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

J, Cameron, 

Guernsey, December 14, 1837. Col. 9th Itegt., Lt.-Gen. 


r * Colonei Napier in Reply to the Officers of the 3rd Dragoo7is, 

^ Mr^Editor, —In yo\^ last number tjiere is a letter from Captain Jebb 
of the 3rd Dragoons, introducing the cubstance of a statement which 
Captain Jebb says was sent to me. 

Such a statement was sent to me by ‘Colonel Clowes, with the view of 
bavipg it inserted in my “ History,” as a correction of my account of 
fhftAvaliy eombat on the Guarena the 18th of July, 1812. 

’Offered to insert it, or an abridgement of it, in a new edition, but 
a^Ompanied by my authorities for tn§ superior accuracy of my own 
stMement. This diet not suit Colonel Clowes’s views, and a long corre- 
‘ spondence ensued, which ended in my refusing to insert Colonel CJowes’s 
statement at all, or to alter my own. Colonel Clowes is at liberty to 
' publish that correspondence, and 1 adhere to my original statement, 
Mcause 1 have the testimony of several eye-witnesses to its accuracy, and 
to the inaccuracy of the statement now published by Captain Jebb; ,and 
as a^discreet historian I abide by the autpority of the many. 
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The officers to whose written testimony I allude are, Colonel Brotherton, 
Central Alten’s Brigade^Major, and the present Adjutant of the 14th 
Dragoons. I shall be quite ready to publish their letters ifl am calle(?upon 
to do so; but 1 do hope that this will not be necessary, and in that hope I 
remjiin, ^ 

Sir, you> obedient servant, • 

* W. Na-pibb, Colonel. 


Jtoyal Naval Mates, . 

Mb. Editor,— Having lately commanded a 10-gun brig, and knowing 
the responsibility of the Senior Mates of ves^ls commanded by Lieu¬ 
tenants, and the onerous duty which they at all times have to perform, I 
am induced, after much reflection, to otter a few remarks, throuijh the 
ptfges of your valuable journal. At present the Senior Mates hold their 
rank (by warrant) from and depending on the will of the Lieutenants com- 
manfling; whilst Assistant-Surgeons, Second-Masters, and Gunners, 
receive their warrants from the Admiralty, allhougli inferior officers. I 
need only mention the Courts of Inquiry tliat have lately taken place on 
board the Curlew, Nautilus, and Saracen, to prove the necessity of Mates 
receiving their warrants from a higher,aiUhority than a Lieutenant. J 
should also suggest au increase of 30/. or 40/. yearly to Mates while per¬ 
forming that duty. 

I remain, your servant, 

Cowes, December 1837. A Likuten.vnt, R.N, 


On Brevet Promot^iii. 

Mr. Editor,— It was not sntil this morning I had an opportunity of 
reading in the September Number, page 114, of your valuable journal, the 
article by Miles, entitled, “ The Inadequacy of General Brevets to reward 
Military Services,” &c. Patsiilg over several just*observations, I come at 
once to that part which I oohsider unfairly slated, at page 110, with regard 
to officers who are now and have been a length of time on half-pay. 
Miles proposes to draw a distinction bet\veen the promotion from active 
service and lialf-pay, by filling up certaiq vacancies which occur amongst 
General Ofiicers, by promoting such Colonels by seniority as are aefually 
A'crrfwg on the StajJ' or regimentaUy, and allowing the Uegimenlal Commis¬ 
sions so vacated to be filled up without purchase. 'Ihis may be very 
agreeable to them certainly; but Miles seems to forget that he is fixing 
upon the very persons who have been already favoured beyond Bfeir 
brother officers by being employed on the Staff or with a Regiment, to the 
exclusion of otRers who arc and have been as reiffiy and willing as^beni- 
selves to serve and be relieved from half-pay* at ahy opportunity that may 
otter, and are known at the Horse Guards to be so desirous, where constant 
interest is making to be employed on full-pay, and more particularly on 
the Staff, which is included in Miles’s plai.». Suppose a Staff appoint¬ 
ment to be vacant, or a Lieutenant •Colonelcv of a regiment abroad (no 
matter where) to become vacant, and it was known that it would not be 
filled up in the regiment, would tjiere not be numerous applications for it 
by officers on half-pay ? and valiocver succeeded in obtaining it would 
generally be considered as possessing great interest, and congratulated by • 
his friends on his success. On the contrary, when a Second Major is 
• reducelf, or any officer placed on half-pay, it is thought a misfortune to • 
* him, which by Miles’s plan is to be yerfietuated; at leavSt he is not to have 
•the same fair chance as others, although it was against his inclination and 
des^e to so placed on half-pay. Even those officers, to whom it bo 
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convenient, as a temporary measure in time of p^e, to retire on half-^ay, 
vri^^the conciitrence of the General Commanding-iii>Chief, which some 
of the best and most deserving officers in the Service have done, would 
be harshly treated if not allowed the same advantages as others. Those 
who have taken a difference^ on going upon half-pay, or from par- 
"ticular reasons are not desirouji of serving on full-pay, and known as 
such at the Horse Guards, and which is gonstantly in their pmi^er to 
ascertain by inquiry, do not in consequence participate in the Brevet. 
Miles further observes, “ nor could Colonels on half-pay have any just 
reason to complain that those of their rank who have continued at the 
labouring oar sh6uld get their promotion before them.” I beg to differ 
very much indeed with Miles in this opinion; the misfortune is, not having 
an oar to labour at. Suppose Miles to have been reduced with one of the 
battalions even as far back as 1816, when so many B’ield-Officers were 
placed on half-pay in one month, and i^ould now find himself at the lioad 
of the list of Colonels upon half-pay, with his offer of employment still 
remaining at the Horse Guards, and occasionally renewed, as we are told 
there is an undersiamlin" at the Horse Quanh that an officer on half-pay 
is to renew his offer of service on attaining another step of rank whilst he 
is on halt-pay—(I have never met with one officer tliat has seen such an 
order; and if any to that effcct.is in existence, you would, Mr. Editor, 
confer an obligation on the Service by a copy of it in your excellent Journal, 
for the benefit of the rising generation of Field-Officers)—lioiv would he 
like to be passed over by ^ jumior officer, tr/to//a.? had i^ie isreat ^ootlfuriauo 
to he comtanily emphyed on the St off, or full-pay of a re<^imoni? Mis 
feelings must be very different from, those of officers in general who have 
been in the Army such a length of time as to look confidently forward to 
obtain the rank of Major-General. 

Half-Pay without a Hiffkrenck. 

United Service Club, 5th Dec. 1837. ’ 

The arguments of our correspondent are, for the most part, similar ■ 
to those which we have repeatedly used oiTthc same subject. They place 
the claims and predicament of inoolunlary half-pay officers on the rigid 
fooling. Nothing can be more absurd than that full-pay officers shouki 
be exclusively rewarded for their good fortune, while those thrown on half- 
pay should be punished for their forced privation.—E d. 


Army Medical Officers. 

Mr. Editor, —By the warrant dated 29th July, 1830, Army Medical 
Officers, instead ot reaping any benefit, suffer a positive loss from the two 
fii*st rates of pay allowed to Surgeons for length of service, although they 
may I^ave actually served double the time prescribed by these rates, be¬ 
cause {hey continue to 'hold ^he rank, of Assistant so much longer than 
could ever have been contemplated. " 

The present rule keeps us in utter poverty till w'e attain the rank of 
Surgeon, which cannot be expected under twenty years at least; in fact, 
the old A.ssistants who are now in coarse of being promoted have generally 
been nearer thirty than twenty years in the service, if we take into account 
tlieir time on half-pay, which in most eases was against theii^ wishes by 
reduction. When we at last obtain the® rank of Surgeon after this very 
. long period of probation, instead of being allowed the rate of pay prescribed 
for our actual period of service, we must begin on the lowest rate, vjz. 13 ^. 

^ p^r diem, and continue so for two years, then come to I5s. for the same* 
period, before we arrive at the rate allowed to our term of seiYice, supposing 
,.lhatto be twenty years. We are thus doubly punished by the present 
^owjrate of prumotion; first, by continuing so lung in the rank of Assistant 
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without increase of pay beyond ten years; and, secondly, by not being 
allowed the pay to which our actaal service has entitled, us until we^ave 
served four years on the two lowest rates; thus the benefit intended to 
be conferred on us by the establishment of a graduated scale of pay for 
length of service has been turned to our disadvantage. • 

A simple remedy and great encouragenjent to the juniors would T>e ttr'- 

f ive the rank and proportionate u^y of Surgeon to those who have served 
fteen years on full pay, 13^. per diem after ten years, and the present 10a. 
after seven years. 

Old Surgeons, after serving for a quarter of a century \n all climates, 
find it a hardship to be ordered abroad, and probably to k tropical climate, 
when they have no longer the stamina and ardour of youth, in order to 
complete the last five years of their time, viz. from twenty-five to thirty; 
especially as, witliOiit doing injustice or dealing harshly with any one, a 
remedy could be readily providedfwhich in its turn would become ap* 
plicable to those now of twenty-five years’ standing. There are at present 
about forty Surgeons, who, having completed their thirty years, still remain 
in the Service because they hold fiermavent Staff situations or Cavalry 
Itcgiments at home. Let them either retire on their allowance, or take 
their turn of Foreign Service, filling up their places by Surgeons of thirty- 
live years or upwards, who in their turn ^re4o be subject to the same rule. 
Tlie most striking instance of permanent home appointments may be seen 
in Ireland, where the Chiefs of the Medical Staff have remained for the 
last tliirty years at l^ast, and none of them caq /eckon ten years* Foreign 
Service in any climate. 

We anxiously expect some improvement in our department, from the 
well-known discrimination and urbanity which we have all felt in our 
official correspondence with the present SecreUry at'War, and trust that 
tlie present is a favourable opportunity, and fnat one of tiie first acts of 
Hi r Most Gracious Majesty xifay be to ameliomte the condition of those 
officers to whose care she has intrusted tlie health of hpr Army spread 
over so many and some of them so fatal climates. I believe it will be 
found that the rale of mortality is considc/ably'greater among Medical 
Officers than any other eJass in the service: and this may be easily ac¬ 
counted for, since, whenever an epidemic disease makes its appearance, 
every precaution is taken (and very properly so) for the pieservaliou of 
health by others; but this is the very limiC that we must vender ourselves 
more susceptible of disease by fatigue, anxiety, irregular hours, and other 
causes arising from constant attendance on the sick ; and this constantly 
happens during the regular unhealthy seasons in many of the Colonics. 
We have great pride in being able to assert, that British Army Surgeons 
liave never shrunk from their duty under any circumstances, whethe^ of 
jdague, cholera^yellow fever, or any other forraidablo visitor; and we triM 
that our claims to partake m the general beneliw lately ami aboistto be 
conferred by Brevets on tlio o%eis of thekArraV at large will meet with 
due consideration. 

Mbdicus. 


Mr, Alison^s History and the Attack on Buenos Ayres. 

Mr. Kditor,— In a work so •extensively popular amongst the higher 
classes as that of Mr. Alison, it is of importance that no military error, • 
however trivial, should escape reproof; and in his account of the Buenos 
Ayres affair, that historian has given countenance to a popular prejudice, . 
mischievous in its origin and perilous in its results. 

■ It will at once be perceived that we allude to the assertion that White 
loolie’s iailuro arose from iiis forbidding the troops to load. If the histo- 
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rian h^ turned over the files of your Journal, he would have.found 4hat 
tha iMsuccess/ul^columns did loady and assuredly their defeat was not less 
demnvc on that account. No military man of the Pioton school need be 
, repiLnded of the absurdity of firing at stone walls, or the impossibility of 
^stopping fire if soldiers are suffered to load. Sir Samuel Auchmuty, whose 
-attack was magnificently execuled. concurred in and fulfilled the orders of 
his chief, Lord Lake, President of the^Court which approved that order; 
and that order alone, if deficient in theoretical knowledge, had assuredly 
proved him in no wise deficient in skilful soldiership and practical power 
on the field of battle. 

The total disuse of fire by storming parties was not projected by White- 
locke, but by Gustavus, ^nd enforced by Saxe, and enjoined by the greiit 
Frederick, and practised by the greater Suwaroft^ and was invariably 
adopted by Sir Charles Grey, whose orders were copied at Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Badajoz. Had Napier permitted kis followers to load, the breach'of 
Ciudad Rodrigo had never been gained by Saxon valour. It was not by 
blazing in the air that Picton forced the Castle of Badajoz. 

From whence arose the check at Bunker's Hill and the confidence im¬ 
parted to the American rebels? Whence, but from Burgojne having 
attacked in heavy marching order with loaded arms. Fired on, the men 
fired for half an hour in i cturnr^ and, after losing 1000 of their number with¬ 
out hitting 100 opponents, the survivors, who had so vainly expended their 
ammunition, stormed the works in five minutes by a rush with the bayonet. 
So sensible was Burgoyngpf his errorthat he devoted the last year of his 
life towards composing and introducing a mode of performing a bayonet 
exercise on anatomical principles. Its adoption was defeated only by his 
death. The instructions drawn up by Lieutenant Gordon may be seen in 
the British Museum.' For our own part w.e deem them preferable to the 
German, as capable of performance with less fatigue, and peculiarly suited 
to the English character. 

To our soldiers stationed in Canada this exercise would prove invalu¬ 
able, both as teaching the men to spare powder and dispensing with tiie’ 
necessity for unflinting’their.pieces on a ffight attack or escalade. Koi* 
men trained to fence with the bayonet would do more think of firing at an 
insurgent whom they could pierce without danger to themselves, than 
men versed only in the manual of closing on an adversary who stands firm 
with fusil at the charge. Why might npt the training deemed necessary 
by Burgoyne, after his bitter experience in the American war, be adopted 
now when we are hourly threatened with a Canadian revolt? Why should 
it not be established as the Victoria Exercise to the perpetual honour of 
our virgin Queen ? 

Bayonet. 


Of a Qoronaiioii LPromotion* 

Mr. Editor, —ft is notorious that the Jast coronation was done cheaper 
than any of its predecessors Tor a series of reigns—probably by contracts 
at per head or per ceremony. The champion left out by particular desire, 
because the rads took exceptions at his “ brass breeches,'* or, more likely 
still, perhaps, they found out that he was a sailor. It was, in f^ct, accord- 
ing.to the wags, a half coronation; no promotion—no feed— 
asiord M. said in the House upon another subject. Now, Mr. Editor, my 
Jbject in writing is to pray your advocacy; let us have a good Brevet; 
nay, the Horse Guards, we are sure, will want no urging; but let the 
sister service go hand in hand with their more fortunate brethren in re¬ 
wards as well as fighting. Be generous as you are just, and send Lord 
Mii)to a copy of your next Number with an eloquent appeal in favour o£ the 
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great unpaid, or the great unpromoted—in short, the thrust-aside, little 
heard-of, and less cared-for Navy of England. 

“ A splendid Hrevet ** A most liberal Brevetexclaimed every^ili- 
tary man I met with in town last spring. What said the sailom ? They 
were outrageous. “A paltry thing—unworthy, insulting, disgracefulr 
ami The like. There is an old story of the (yok of a man-of-war and Cap¬ 
tain being tried on the same day—the fonner was trounced, the latter ac¬ 
quitted—each justly, perhaps,,—buhthe first cried, “Ah, had/been tried 
by a court-martial of cooks, &c. !’* The inference is, that had any but 
Admirals and Captains had the concocting of the promotion in January 
last, the result would have been ditlerent. Regard, Mr. Editor, the fol¬ 
lowing statistics:— 


Rank 

On I.ist previ- 
oii»ly tu tho 

Prom*i,ion, 

AUdetl. 

Rumarks. 

Flag Officers .... 

l.'tO 

38 1 

Making 7^ Captains priv* 

Retired Rear Admirals 

25 

34 J 

muted tu a higher rank. 

Captains. 

750 

25 


Commanders . . . . 

825 

05 


Lieutenants . . . . 

3000 

25 



“ But 01 * hiilfpenny-worth of bread to*all tliis hack!” 

Justly might Mr. O’Connell exclainii “ Well, well, well!” or the erics of 
“Oh, oh!” resound through the House. T)id the. House ever given 
thought to the Navy, except to cut down the ^supplies ? Would that the 
Member for Kilkenny raiglit hjing its attention to these itmn / bearing m 
mind that half the actual list are worn out and unfit for service in a war. 
Promotions such as this are the way to reduce the navy with a vengeance, 
nay, to exterminate it most efffctually, and that at a nearer period than 
even the Republican party c^n hope for. Ta>k of the expense of keeping 
up a fleet! Inspect rather the Ordnance accounts for last year and 
the preceding, and see COO,000/., creditor the Queen of Spain. 

R. N. 


On the Pay of the Medical Ojficers of the Nary. 

Mr. Editor, —I read with much interest in your Journal for July, 1856, 
p. 350, an important article on the great and vapid increase of the Freiicji 
Navy; and anotiier article, p, .392, on the superior advantages wliich the 
Medical Officers of the Army enjoy over those ogthe Navy. PerrMt mo 
to offer a few remarks on tUe preaent stale df Europe and America, for the 
purpose of showing that England cannot retain her naval supremacy in 
Ihture wars without many ameliorations anjl improvements hitherto un¬ 
tried, among which I consider an augpientation of the pay of the Surgeons 
of the Navy to be one of the greatest importance, as the comfort and health 
of our sean>en must greatly depend on the skill and zeal of the Medical 
Officers. * 

England is distinguished froifi all other nation.s by the circumstance 
that her naval supremacy is necessary to her existence as an independent 
power. ‘ 0‘thcr nations may bo great and flourishing without maritime 
superiority. It is not so with England—cm/ Ca'sur, aut nuUus, must ever 
be her motto. 

The destruction of the fleets of France and Spain, under the auspices 
* of Nelson,’Sti'achan, Buckwatcr, &c. &c>} left England without an enemy 
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to copif with on her own element. Hence, netarally, arose a neglect of 
the Navy to a certain degree; so that at the close of the war only a small 
paitpf tne crewaof our men-of-war consisted of prime seamen. To this 
cause we unquestionably owe the slight obscuratioh of our naval gloty 
duHng the short warwitn America. The navy of that imperial republic 
then consisted often or twelve Mwerful frigates, which, though so named, 
•were hot less effective than some of our line-of-battle ships. They were 
well manned with good seamen, of whojn too. many were the natives of our 
beautiful island. During the war with France we obtained the services of 
some of our best seamen by taking them from the merchant ships of 
America and Ather powers. The United States are now too poweruil to 
submit to this in iny future war. It may even be feared that a conviction 
of the power of that republic to protect them'may induce even more of our 
sailors than formerly to evade serving in the Royal Navy, by taking refuge 
in American ships. 

The hardships and dangers of the nattal service arc so great, that justice, 
as well as policy, demands the sedulous attention of the British Govern¬ 
ment to the comfort of our naval officers and seamen. Every Englishman 
may be assured that the mvintime supremacy of England excites the envy 
and hatred of our old rival, who contemplates it with the same feelings 
which actuated Satan in his address to the sun~“ How I hate thy 
beams t” There is nothing mere .conspicuous in the history of that power¬ 
ful and ambitious nation than her amazing elasticity, and the wonderful 
rapidity with which she resumes her stren^h after the losses of the most 
disastrous war. Her MinjsU’r of Marine has rt’cenjly proposed that the 
pay of all the officers of tlie Navy shall be the same, whether they be 
engaged in Active service or not. Jhc revenue of Fiance is at this mo¬ 
ment equal to our own, without the encumbrance of the interest of an 
enormous debt. Thd conclusion I would draw from these premises is that 
the glory and safety of our country demand an increased atlcnlion to the 
interests of the Navy, with the most rigid cA:on()niy in every other depart¬ 
ment, 

I conclude this letter by laying before y^our readers an improved scale' 
for the pay, half-pay, and retirement, propose^ for the medical officers of 
the Navy. 


FU1.L-PAY. 


. 

6 

6 aiifi 
under 
10. 

10 an.l 
under 
1 j. 


IB anti 
imdcr 
25. 

3r> and 
under 
SO. 

Kutiremout. 

4 

ft. il. 

A. <L 

K, d. 

«. d. 

4,d, 


If from bad 

AisUt.'Surgeon 

G fi 

7 6 

H G 

9 6 

0 6 


health, on Two- 


/ 

i 




Thirds of tliuir 

SiLrg>i:on . . 

12 0 

KQ 

Ifi 0 

18 0 

m 

22 0 

l^ay. 





• 




1 


f 

■ 



To be at liberty 

ABsistt-Surgeofl 



4 6 


5 6 

6 U 

to retire on Half- 

, 

i 






Fay after a ser- 

Sur|^enn , • 





20 0 

11 0 

vice of Years. 


1 am, Sir, 

A Fuiend to tuk Wooden Wali.s of Old England. 
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A Sapper io Captain Gilbert^ on Sponges. 

Mr. Editor. —My comrades here tell me (for there are some amongst 
them who know yoti» very well. Sir) that I need not scruple to address 
you. being quite sure that you will condescend to pay attention to the 
remarks of even the lowest in the ranks who may vehtur^ in his zeal tor 
the good of the Service, to offer an opinion upon subjects which h^raay 
have the vanity to fancy that his experience has given him some slight 
knowledge of. Now, you mitst know, Sir, that 1 am a Sapper, but was 
born and bred amongst the Gunners, and my father, and grandfather 
before him, were Guntjers, which makes me feel a deep interest in every¬ 
thing that relates to the Sister Saj'vice, as the A.rtiUery is called, espe> 
cially as I have got many friends and relatiojis belonging to it who 
might chance to be sufferers if the letters I have been reading in your 
two last Numbers, relating to the sponges of guns, should remain unan* 
swered, and Captain Gilbert, the \ciriter of them, should be the means of 
causing any dangerous change in the construction of the present sponge, 
or ill the mode of using it. Jiut since Captain Gilbert says his object is 
to “raise the question,” if nobody else who is better qualified to speak 
upon the subject will think it woith while to reply to him, I am sure he 
will not think it is taking too great a liberty wiln him in so humble an 
individual as myself venturing to do so —mu excuse being, as I said to you 
before, the good of the Service. 

When I was a lad, my fatlier got me taught gun-drill; and T well 
rL'inember once getting a ihuriip over the head bv the man who sponged 
ior not serving the font properly—so very panicuiar w'ere the dnll-sor- 
goants of that day upon that point; and the next particular point was, to 
he very careful that in sponging you* sent the sponge home, turning it 
three times, at least, when pressed against the breech: This practice was 
so strictly enforced, tliat, in those times, puniifhment was sure to follow a 
neglect of it; and when I ask^ ray grandfather the reason of such strict 
orders being given on this head, he informed me that it was done to 
cause tlic smothervig of all ignited jiieces of wadding or cartridge that 
might remain in the bore—w’hich reason he priictically illnstrated by 
lighting a piece of cal•tridg€^paper and dropping it into his empty /light- 
f't/;;, and then stuffing Ins pocket-handkerchief into the top, gradually 
I'orcing It in, though it needed to be forced but a very little way ere the 
paper ceased to show its light at the bottom of the nle-ghm; and I’ll 
answer for it, long before the pocket-hancfkercliief Iiad readied the bqttom 
no spark was there to be found. 

(^uery, Mr. Editor, would this have been the case had there been an 
nmrrvpd vent at the bottom? But since my grandfather’s time, Sir, we 
(Timners and Sappers hav# been progressing, as the Yankees say,'In 
learning, and have been lea'fo inquire»into the causes of things of this 
nature, especiallj since a gentleman of the name of yaraday has been ©vmg 
lectures to our young gentlemen at, the Woo^wich^cademy, and set ns all 
t.alking of what we before knew Very little about. One of my comrades, 
who liappened to be working at the repairs there, one ilay chanced to be 
near the door of the lecture-room*, and heard that clever man say some¬ 
thing about the noeessily for a constant supply of oxygen from the atmo¬ 
spheric air to keep any substance in a state of combustion, and that the 
conibustiOTt immediately ceasc.s, or, in other words, a ff ame or spark will 
immediately go out, when that supply is exhausted. It, therefore, occurs 
to me, that the rule of the service in my grandfather's time was not 
adopted without its necessity having been proved by practice, if not known 
by theory. If Nos. 2 and 4 are smart fellows, and attend to their duty 
' properly, they will have their thumb and sponge in their proper places—the 
one on the vent, and the other in the muzzle, the instant after the explo- 
• sion^by which means time will not have been allowed for th? atmospl^eric 
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air to entirely replace the smoke and noxious vapour still remaining 
wit^n the bore; the extinction of sparks by this means becomes fnore 
certain and expeditious, especially if the spon^^e li siiffidiently high to fit 
pretty dosely to the bote, for then it will only allo^he purer portion of 
air to pass through^ its woolly surface towards the muzzle, which it 
always does, leading the heavy foul air and smoke to he condensed within 
at the breech, thereby ensuringj^the total extinction of all sparks. 

I trust that the above will ^clearly pfint out the necessity there always 
mtist be for a well-fitting sponge sufficiently high'to admit of its being 
forced homo by the ordinary strength of a man, without easing the Ihvmlf 
from the vent; th^t is to say, that it shall be just sufficiently high to allow 
the pure air within to pass its woolly sides when so forced; but on lyi 
account l?hould it be eashr than that; for ,if, as Captain Gilbeil suggests, 
it should give a windage “equal to that of the shot,” then Ine foul air 
would pass out and a fresh supply of oxygen rush in, to fan the flame 
of any audacious spark found indulging^n sweet slumbers in a honeycomb. 
The same effect would also be produced if the thumb of No. 4 is not kept 
as tight as wax; and if one of my kinsmen amongst the gunners should 
happen to be the unfortunate wight serving llie vent when an accidenj. 
occurred, in consequence of a discontinuance of this good old practice of 
my grandfather’s time, I fear I should not have to thank Captain Gilbert 
lor suggesting so dangerous ail innovation. 

With many apologies to you, Mr. Editor, for taxing your patience to 
read this long story, all about a sponge, and leaving it to your better judg¬ 
ment to decide whether it is worthy a place in your v/iluable pages, 

1 have the honor to be, 

Your humble ?nd obedient servant to command, 

, Son of a Gun. 

P.S. Captain Gilbert stat'^s in a P.S., “ that in the only two instances of 
accidcfttal gun discharges which he has found on record, the sponges were 
on examination found to be nearly new, and nicely fitted, i.e., close but 
easy to move,” All 1 can say to this. Sir, is, that the accident was not 
attributable to the sponsc, which was just fvhat it ought to he; but to the' 
inattention of Nos. 2 and 4 in not sponging hme with a well-served rent. 

It so happens that 1 have at this present writing an old Gunner Pen¬ 
sioner sitting by my side, who supplies me (as a witness of the occurrence) 
with the following anecdote for my P.S., which ('aptain G. is welcome to, 
as a third instance/o/’ his 

In the month of‘May, 181.0, when the present King of Holland paid a 
visit to Ostend,,which was then garrisoned by British troops, two of our 
gunners, vrhen in the act of ramming home for a second round in saluting 
his Majesty, were disabled for life by the premature discharge of the gun 
they were loading; and the cause of this ^f|pdent was attributed to the 
defective spmge, whichjwas one ol the French brush sponges, and which 
of coflii^e allow'cd the aiS^ freely to pass between its bristles, in the manner 
suggested by Captain Gilbert, to whoifi,< I trud, I have now succeeded in 
exposing the danger of even suggesting alterations in established regula¬ 
tions, without fully investigating the cause of their adoption, and being 
able to prove the greater security of any proposed change. 

My watclr tells me that the\small hours are at hand, and ray regular 
Urn dip gives audible hints that I had better at once spin out my yarn 
with , 11 'final illustration in aid of my graj^/uthers nightcap. This 1 now 
do, Mr, Editor, by putting my extinguisher iqion the glim, and wibliing 
both'the Captain and yoursclfa very good night. 

U. S. and M. Library, Woolwich, 

16th November, 1837. 
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. • » Adjutants. 

Mr. Editor,—H avinfif observed the successful result of numerous mea¬ 
sures advocated, by and*throURh your able Journal, I am induced to ad¬ 
dress you on a subject which I conceive not altogether unworthy of your 
consideration.—I allude to the case of Adjutants who have served upwards 
of seven years with the rank of Lieutenant, butvho derive no additional ad¬ 
vantage, whilst the Lieutenant not holing thit situation, and consecmently 
having fewer responsible duties *to discharge, receives an extra snilling 
a-day after that period. Surely it is highly incongruous that length of 
service should be taken into account in one instance and not in the other, 
especially when the excluded party is, at least, equally entitled. I am 
confident the subject only requires to be brough^ to the notice of the 
Secretary-at*War, for, ceitainly, withholding the boon cannot be justifiable 
from any equitable consideration, and thejnerease of expense is tootrifling 
to warrant its being refused, on the sepre of economical expediency. 

I remain, &c., 

July 30th, 1837. A Friend to Equity. 


A Voice from a “ Vieux Moustache.** 

Mr. Editor, —You have boldly stepped forfh u the advocate of the United 
Service, and nobly are you acquitting yourself. In the hopes of inducing 
you to plead our cause, I lav before you the case of those officers, who, 
although they have long held commissions in the'Army, are nevertheless 
young Captains. > 

To those officers who unfortunately are unable to purchase, or who 
belong to those branches of the Service in which purchase is not permitted, 
the only hope of promotion is a general Brevet. i#This, we are told, is an 
equal and just promotion, given, ^vithout distinction, to all, as a reward for 
length of service. Let us examine the con*ectness of this statement. Let 
us suppose that two officers got their first commissions in 1812—one was 
promoted to Captain, after ten years* service, in 1823, and, consequently, 
got his Majority by the last JJrevet: the other, being unable to purchase, 
or belonging to one of the above-mentioned corps, did not get his Captaincy 
until 1833; and, tlierefore, although he has served the same length of 
time as the former, has no chance of being included in a Brevet for many 
years to come. Neither of these examples is Tnerely supposititious. In the 
first case ten years was not an unusually short period to be a subaltefb ; 
and a glance at the Army List will show that there are too many included 
in the second. But the services of an officer, whilst holding the rank 
of subaltern, are not, and ought not to be reckoned! Who asserts* 
this with an unblushing frcB^? What,! are long years of unwea¬ 
ried zeal, spent in conducting the most necessap' part of the 
cipline of an army, to go for nothing, ~at one time usder the burning Jtm 
of Africa or India,—next, with the ftoostitutiorf shattered and the frame 
relaxed by those climates,—visiting the sentries and facing the midnight 
storm in our North American colonies ? Shall it be said of an officer, after 
performing such duties—as many a yoiyig Captain has done, for upwards 
of a quarter of a century,—because for twenty-one years of that time his 
duty was more severe, he shall not be permitted to share in the rewards of 
' those officers of equal or even shpAer standini^, who have been more 
fortunate in their promotion to the rank of Captain } 

Are there none of our superior officers of high rank and influence to 
advocate bur cause, save Sir Henry Hardinge ? Is there not one of the 
Members of the reformed House of Commons who will bring forward 
a motion that justice may be done to the veteran soldier—to him who has 
.perilled his life in the battle—who has endured the privations of many a 
c&mpafgn—Who has braved the. stormy spirit of the Gape—penetrated the 
U. S. JpuHN. No. no, Jan. 1838. * I 
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of Newfoundland—has breathed the hot winds of India and the frozen 
of the north, for the defence of his coun^ and the preservation of 
iMnr colonies ? 

Is the cause of the Negro more sacred, the comfort of the felon more 
dear, that thousands should be spent upon theni, and the vetemn left 
ttprewarded by a step of rai^k and a mite of two shillings a-day additional 
pay ? Let tb^ewho think so sit at home in peaoe and enjoy as they may 
the luxuries imported from our Colonies ^in the four quarters of the globe, 
with the solacing knowledge that this peace was wrung from the enemy— 
these Golo^es acquired, defended, and preserved by the neglected veterans 
of the United Service. 

Can it be, that we appeal to the British Nation, the British Senate, m 
vain ? No, there mnst be many generous bosoms which wsnond to the 
call of the toil-worn defenders of /their country. Let each of these arouse 
—let no one lay the flattering unction to his soul, that another may .plead 
our cause. The coronation oPour youthful Queen draws near—that oppor¬ 
tunity lost, the once-ardent soldier will be left by his ungmteful country 
to struggle in old age under the baleful influence of ** hope deferred, 
which maketh the heart sick.** 

I have the honour to be. 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

Nov. 1837 . ’ ViEUX Moustache. 


6 « « 

CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

4 

• ^ Portsmouth, 21st Dec., 1837. 

Mr. Editor, —The afrival ofH.M.S! Hastings, from Lisbon, with Vice- 
Admiral SirW. H. Gage, the late Comrxander-in-Chiefof the squadron on 
the coast of Portugal and in the Tagus, he having been relieved by Rear- 
Admiral Sir J. A. Ommanney, caused the novel circumstance of five flags 
flying in the port. Viz.: Admiral Sir T. H. Durham, the Commander-in- 
Chief; Rear-Admiral Superintendent thd Honourable D. P. Bouverie; 
Rear-Admiral C. H. B. Ross, C.B.; and Rear-Admiral the Hon. Geo. 
Elliot, C.B.; an event rather remarkable during a period of profound 
peace. 

The Hastings had a long and tiresome passage of fourteen days across 
tKe Bay of Biscay. Lady Howard de Walden and her family were pas¬ 
sengers. The Vice-Admiral struck his flag on the 17th instant, and the 
ship has gone to Sheerness or Chatham to be paid off, being originally 
fitted there. On the same day (Sundayjttoe Inconstant, frigate, came up 
to Spithead also from Lisbon,< having suddenly prdered to England 
ijalter'Vice-Admiral page .quitted the Tagus (she made the voyage in five 
dSys), and she is now at'Spithead waiting orders. Her sailing and other 
qualities are still of the most superidr description. It is conjectured that 
skie will ba sent to Canada with Major-Gen. Arthur, the newly appointed 
Commander of thc^EorCes in tfeat prbvince, but as she cannot get up to 
Quebec at this season qf the year. Will land the Major-General at New 
ypfk, TJta Indonstaht js, however, quite ready for any service, only re- 
quiringl^tta partial caulking of th^ main-deck. We have' been in daily 
expec&l^'of the following ships, their periods of foreign service having 
expir^ and their reliefs having either gone out or on the point of sailing. 

and Gannett, from the North American and West Indja station; 
Abtieofl and Rover, from South America; Childers, Pelican, Victor, and 
Columbine, from the Cape of Good Hope and Coast of Africa; Portland, 
^Tribune, ^nd Orestes, from the Mediterranean; and Rattlesnake, Zebra, 
and Raleigh, from the East Indies. . 

'*^The S«f^ower, outteri and her tenderi the Cracker, both under the 
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wdewof the Port-Admiral, having been employed at-Guernsey and J-e»ey 
•lor the |)rotection of the British Oyster Fishery for the last three.months, 
nave returned to refit. The foregoing are the only foreign awivajii dunt^g 
the month except the Pantaloon and Partridge, tenders to the Rpyi 
treorge, yacht: the first was stationed off the North Coast of Spain, the 
latter went in company with Childers, Hazard, and Clio, to*thc Coast pf 
penegal, on the annual duty of protecting the British merchants in carry¬ 
ing on the gum trade. , • 

l^^r-Admiral Ross in the President, 52, and Rear-Admiral tho Hon. 
Geo. Elliot in the Melville, re-hoisted their flags in those ships the early 
part of the month. The Captain of the President managed to get her to 
Spithead during the last spring-tides, imchored there about a fortnight, 
and the Admired and his suite having emoarked, she has gone to Plymouth 
for twenty-four hours, previous to going to South America. Instead of 
having the head-quarters, as formerly, at lliode Janeiro, and a Commodore 
in a frigate to regulate and superintthid the portion of the squadron em¬ 
ployed round Cape Horn, Rear*Admiral Ross is to be stationed entirely in 
the South Pacific for the protection of the British interests at the several 
important ports in Mexico, New Columbia, Peru, Santiago, Sec.; and 
Commodore Sulivan in the Stag frigate will be removed from the Pacific 
to Kio, and employed on the coast of Brazil under Admiral Ross's orders. 
It was expected, and*great interest used, thaA the Brazil coast should form 
part of the Cape of Good Hope command, and thereby considerably in- 
crea^ the advantages of that fiag-station; part of the South Atlantic and 
ports from Cape St. Roque to the^Kaikland Islands being 
placed under his protection and control, with an increased squadron of 
ships and sloops to uphold the British flag. But although the Flag-officer 
for the time being is a brother of the First Lord of the Admiralty, and it is 
pretty generally believed that in consequence e,jery means was tried to 
accomplish the desirable object, yet it assumed too great an act of 
grandizement lo be sanctioned atyreient, and therefore matters are to be 
as above stated. 


The Melville, fitted in the sarae^anner that she wqs when Admiral Sir 
1 eter Halkett had his flag injier in the West Indies, viz. without lower- 
deck guns, and having a reduced crew of seamen and marines, had not the 
s^e good fortune as the President in getting to Spithead during the high 
tides of last week, the wind being foul every day after she was ready to 
proceed, except one, when it was so light that the pilot wbuld not venture 
to move her, and all the Government steamers, as is customary when most 
required, being absent. As the tides got lower, it became necessary to 
lighten her, that she might draw less water; and 100 tons of stores and 
water lieing taken out, thus reducing her draft six inches, she contrived to^ 
sail out on Monday last, althd^h Sowing very hard from W.S.W. She 
started about half.past two p.m., close-haUled, with plose-reefed topsails, 
courses, fore-topmast stay-sail and driver, and went Ao her anchoragaim 
most beautiful style. The Admiral ^ifnd his family are in the town, per¬ 
fectly ready and anxious to proceed to his command, and will do their 
utmost to leave England before the commencement of the year 1838. On 
ms way to the Cape of Good Hope, the Rear-Admiral is to call at the 
island ot Ascension and land Lieutenants Barneis ajid Npble of the Royal 
Marines, ord^'ed to relieve Captain Evans, recently promoted, and Lieut. 
Maltby, appointed Acting Quarter-Master and Paymaster of Pembroke 
Division; and afterwards at Rio Janeiro and St. Helena, and then proceed 
lo his head-auarters the Cape of Good Hope, where he will most probably 
find the Thalia, with Rear-Admiral Sir P. Campbell, anxipusiy waiting to 
he relieved, after a period of near four years’ service on the coast of Africa. 

The Thunder, fitted as a surveying vessel, hassailed fortheWest Indices* 
-to take the place of the Lark schooner, whose o£^oer$ arej.o be turned over 
to her,nnd continue to be emplqyed surveying the Bahamas, &SC. 

• 12 
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Royal GeorjBre yacht, commanded by CaptmnLord A. FitsCl^rence^, 
having been in commission upwards of three years, has been paid off,' 
sad re-commissioned during the present month. She had three tenders 
attached to her, viz., Pantaloon and Pailridge brigs, and Emerald sloop. 
The Pantaloon and Emerald are retained, and all the officers of eR(;h ves¬ 
sel, except the commander the Partridge, who has been appointed to 
the Coast Guard. Ihe Pantffioon is ready fbr sea, and will be Kept for any 
special service that may turn up. ?he Emerald is a sort of yacht, and 
often required in the port. 

TheT^e»28, Electra, 18, a new corvette, and Wasp 18 gun brig, are the 
only vesselsffiting in the port. The Tyne will be ready to go up the Medi¬ 
terranean in about the tirst or second week in January, Wasp to follow her 
in a fortnight, and E!«fetra to South America at the same time. They are 
manned, and the only delay in their eqiiipmcnt is the shortness of the days. 

There are but two vessels in the dockyard ready for commission—the 
Brisk and Nautilus, small brigs, and doubtless intended for the coast of 
Africa; they will be reported fit for officers and men the end of the present 
week, and are rather desirable commands for such as prefer the de.scrin- 
tion of service, which is customary on that coast. The Herald, formerly 
a diplomatic yacht, is in dock under conversion as a sloop of war; and the 
Blonde, 46, recently from South America, and paid off by Commodore 
Mason, is under repair for service, but will not be ready for some months*. 

It was stated in your last number that the Columbia steamer had pro¬ 
ceeded from this port to the north coast of Spain, with Lieutenant-Colonel 
Parke, C.B.. appointed the Admiralty to take the command of the bat¬ 
talion ot Marines serving there ; Lieutenant-Colonel Owen being chosen 
to fill the important po^t of Colonel-Commandant and Deputy Adjutant- 
General, in the room, of Major-General Sir J. Savage, who has retired from 
the service. v 

The appointment of Lieutenant-Colon^ Owen (who has arrived in Eng¬ 
land and commenced duty) to so responsible an office has given great satis- 
facUon to the corps, as he is an able and experienced officer, and most 
judiciously selected.» It has for a long time been a system to nominate in¬ 
dividuals to occupy the situation of Senior«Sjaff Officer, and having the 
command of the Four Divisions, m consequence of their seniority^ without 
any regard to their personal or military qualifications to perlorm the duty, 
and although most amiable in private life totally incompetent to be en¬ 
trusted with the command of *80 large a body of men. The fact is the 
paKies consider that when they have arrived at that station in the corps 
such appointments are their birthright. The corps, therefore, hails with 
satisfaction this first departure from birthright system, and trusts the 
A-dmiralty will continue to break through a rule which has existed for 
^ many years, to the manifest injury of tm Vrhole corps. The completion 

the retirement of«old officers, agreeably to the Orders in Council, is 
aMcionsly looked fbiVamong the senior branches of the corps, as the 
youngest Field-Officer ha# already ^#en forty years in the Service, and 
the jtnior Captain twenl/rttine years; consequently much remains to be 
done to render the Ttoyal Jtfarine Coj^s efficient. The party of Marines 
laf^y employed at Lisbon;bas beqn moved to Spain by H.M.S. Malabar 
and Salamah^r, and alsd^laced under the omers of'Lieut.-Col. Parke, 
^rith only one additional ^bld-Offieer (Lieut.-Col. Wright); but, witli 
ilpwardsofl lOOoien,a Commandant knd one Field-Officer are by no means 
sufficient, and as there.arti-many at the different divisions anxious to pro¬ 
ceed on foreign service, no doubt the Admiralty will send two or three to 
assist Lieut,-Col. Piirke in the onerous and responsible charge Vvhich fie 
has at the present moment. Since writing the above, Lieut.-Col. Aslett> 
of the Portsmouth division, has been ordered to hold himself in readiness 
to go thither, and doubtless more will receive simtlat communications: 
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Marine force on the north coast of Spain now consists of two battalions, 
the second bem|r under the command of Lieut.-Col. Wright. 

As this is not the time of year for moving troops, those itf this garrison 
are the same as reported last month, viz.: the second battalion of the 
and the Depots of the 5th, 24th, and 90th Regiments in Ports- 
mouth; and the DepOts of the 84th and 89th.at Gosport. ' « 

The mathematical examination of Midshipmen is still continued in 
Portsmouth Dockyard, in the building formerly used as the Naval College, 
and the examinations are conducted by the Naval Commander-in-Chief, 
the Admiral-Superintendent of the Dockyard, and the Captaip of H.M.S. 
Excellent. Since the abolition of the College the (juestionsjliave been pre¬ 
pared and the work examined by one of the late Mathematical Assistants 
and the Schoolmaster of the Excellent, but this month the Mathematical 
Assistants’ services have been dis])ensed with, and one of the supernu¬ 
merary Naval Instructors substituted. It. is presumed that a thorough 
knowledge of the system has been (^)tained, and the Instructors of the 
gunnery ship will in future do all that is requisite. The following passed 
for Lieutenants on the 12th inst. 

Messrs. Dudley Sinclair, Daniel H. M‘Neill, Thos. Davis, Osmond C. 
Feaver, A. H. Henry, J. B. Willoughby' J, B. Keast, Thos. J. Smyth, W. 
H. Pawle, Lord Wm. Compton, Mr. S, J. Bayly. 


Plymouth. Dec. 20th, 1837. 

Mr. Editor, “Theroiis a great dearth of newf> again this month, from 
the port of Plymouth: very few arrivals of any interest; not a ship paid 
otf during the whole of the month; and only one commissioned, the 
Britomart, 10, as tender to the Alligator. 

On the 26th ult., the Triton, Dutch frigate,^Captain Etling, bound to 
Batavia, came into the Sound., owing to contrary winds. The officers 
belonging to her visited the DocKyard on the 30th; they appeared to take 
great interest in tlie general arrangement of, and works going on in the 
establishment, and expressed themselves much gratified, on leaving, with 
what they had seen. After remaining here a week, the Triton sailed, on 
the 3rd, for her destination.* 

The Comet, steamer, Lieut. Com. G. F, Gordon, arrived on the 4th of 
this month, in seventy hours, from Passages; she brought home Colonel 
Owen of the Royal Marines. Matters were going on very quietly when 
the Comet left. On the 9th instant, she was employed to tow somoold 
spars hence to Falmouth, t(» serve as a breakwater in forming a mast-pond 
there; she returned the next day, and remains here still. 

The Semiramis, steam-ship, bound for Bombay, passed this port on thp 
5th, and nut into Falmouth, where she remained a few days, and then 
proceeded on hen voyage, which she expects to accomplish in seven ^l 
days, and for which, if performed within the state^ time, she will reecfve 
a gratuity of dOOOL • * 

Tlie Columbia, steamer, in command of Mr. Thompson, Master of the 
Victory, arrived on the 9th from «Cork, haviqg landed there 118 men dis¬ 
charged from the 2nd Lancers of the l^egion: she sailed again on the 16th. 

The Britomart, 10, having been selected as a tender to the Alligator, 
Captain Six Gordon Bremer was commissioned on the 11th instant by one 
of the Lieutenants (Koupar) of that ship. The Aihgator and Britomart 
are both lying in Barnpool, and will be ready^lbr sea in about a week firom 
the present time, when it is expected they will sail upon the important 
^rvice to which they are appointed—namely, the forming of an establish'* 
.ment on the North Coast, of Australia, for the purpose of protecting: the 
trade'between New South Wales and India, and watching over British 
commercial interests in that quarter. > 
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Ae Malabar, 74, Captain Sir William Montague, arrived on Friday last 
(IMh), and came into harbour the following morning: she is now dis¬ 
mantling, and will be paid otf in the course of a few days. 

The President, bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral Ross, is hourly expected 
here, on her way to South America, to relieve Sir G. E. Hamond, in com- 
caand of the 'Dublin, on that station. Admiral Ross goes to the Pacific, 
where the flag will be stationed in fuhire. 

The Pique; 36, Captain Boxer, is'the only ship now in the Sound; she 
has be^ there the whole month, and there seems to be no probability of 
her goine to sea at present. The Lily, 16-gun brig, is lying alongside the 
Dockyard quite ready for being commissioned, which is daily expected to 
take place. The Racehorse, 18, Commander Craufurd, also alongside the 
Dockyard, is fitting, sSid will be completed about the latter end of this 
month.' The Druid, 46, and Espoir, 10 , are ready for commissioning when 
wanted; and the Talbot, 28, and Weazle 10, are being brought forward 
for sea service. The ships in dock are the Thunderer, 84, Endymion, 48*, 
Lancaster, j2, and Resistance, 46, under repair; also the Talbot and 
Weazle, for a short time only, for temporary works. 

The highly respected superintendent of the Royal Naval Hospital and 
victualling department at this port, Capt. Phipps Hornby, C.B., will shortly 
leave us, to become superintendent of Woolwich dockyard, in the room 
of Capt. Sir John Louis, Balt, who is to supersede Rear-Admiral Sir 
Thomas Briggs at Malta; and it is generally understood that Capt. Hyde 
Parker, at present in command of the Rodney, 92, in the Mediterranean, 
is to succeed to the office of superintendent at Pembroke dockyard, vacated 
by the demise of the late much-esteemed Capt.Cumby. Mr. C. W. Lang, 
son of Mr, Lang, master shipwright at Woolwich, is appointed to be one 
of the foremen of .this yard, to succeed Mr. Gruselier, who retires upon a 
superannuation of ICOf. p'r annum, at ah advanced age, after a very long 
servitude. And the situation of inspector of shipwrights, occasioned by 
the death of Mr. Wm. Gruselier, son of the above, has been filled by Mr. 
Wm. Fox, who has served several years as a leading man, and has been , 
selected for promotion in consideration o6his meritorious character. 

The Devon lighter arrived this day from»Spain; she brings no news of 
any importance; her passage must have been a very quick one, as letters 
have been received by her dated 17th inst. 

The choice of the first mayor of Devonport, under the new charter, took 
place on the 14th inst., when*Edward St Aubye, Esq, was elected by a 
ma^rity ot two to one. He is a gentleman admitted by every one to be 
peculiarly qualified for the office which he has accepted; and it is a for¬ 
tunate circumstance for the town that an individual of his consideration 
should have consented to preside over its oouneils, and, by his influence 
and example, to assist in giving a chkracter of wisdom and dignity to its 
,^j;eneTal proceedings. ^ 

The old Genoa, 74, js to be broken jup shortly, and part of the timber is 
to be employed in repairing-the dockyard jetties, for which service sixteen 
carpenters have been temporarily entered. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editoi^ I wish you the compliments of the season ; 
and may the next and every new,year cement more strongly the good 
fellowship that subsists between you, your readers, and your correspon¬ 
dents. , 

Yours, &C. D. 
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Outlines of Naval Routine. By Lieut. Fordycb. 

• 

It is always gratifying to award our me^d of praise to'those offices 
who are willing to employ the hours of professional leisure in recording 
the fruits of their experience: the more so when their remarks and instruct 
tions are expressed with modesty and preciseness. On these grounds we 
have pleasure in recommending to the notice of cur readers the volume of 
Lieutenant For^ce. A manual has long been wanting in^th'e Navy: for 
the labours of Cfaptain Glascock and Mr. Martelli, thougH each had con¬ 
siderable merits were not complete. It was in some measure to supply 
this deficiency thst the papers entitled “ Economy of a Man-of-War’’ 
were, a short time since, published in this Journal ; and we are glad to 
observe that Lieutenant Fordyce h4s appreciated the enlightened and 
benevolent views which so strongly characterise those essays. 

The “ Outlines” contain a detailed account of the fitting and manage¬ 
ment of our ships-of-war; and under this head the author dwells particu¬ 
larly on the advantages of system and uniformity. He supplies a uni¬ 
versal scheme of Routine, which, if it is generally adopted after a fair 
trial, will be the means of supplying a desideiVtum in the Naval Service. 

The important subject of punishment next occupies the attention of the 
author. “ Far is it from my intention," says he, “ to call in question the 
wisdom or propriety olthe milder dispensation. On the contrary, my best 
wishes, hopes, and feelings have ever been enlisted m its favour. But it 
is quite consistent with all this to state fwhat 1 feel sure will be denied by 
lew) that the good government of a ship-of-war—at all times an arduous 
and difficult afi’air—is now peculiarly delicate, taking to Ihe uttermost the 
talents and temper of the cleverest men, and requiring all the aid which 
can be imparted from the resources of the general iumd." In consequence, 
the author suggests a complete classification of ofi'ences, and proposes 
(.with the exception of the collar) a judicious graduated scale of minor 
punishments. This part well worthy the* attention of the Service; 
more particularly as the new Printed Regulations, soon to be published, 
are expected to supply some advice and assistance on this important 
subject—suited to the truly gentle and paternal code now adopted in the 
Navy. • 

But the most valuable portion of this book is a simple and ingenious 
Quarter, Watch, and Station Bill. It is grounded on the official Quarter 
Bill lately introduced into the Service, and combines the entire arrange¬ 
ment (for five different classes of her Majesty’s ships) on one sAeef jf 
paper. 

He observes:—“ Many ships are months, sometimes years,in commis* 
sion, before their quarter watch and station bills, s^a and harbour 
and general style of carrying onMuty, assume anything like uniformity, 
consistency, or good arrangement; while plans without end are adopted 
and abandoned in the interval, *as chance jand caprice suggest, to the 
incalculable detriment of the interests of the Service, the efficiency of the 
ship, and the comfort of ail on board.’' . 

In the French Instructions is to be found a scheme of general stations, 
but it is complex and voluminous.* Out Admiralty some yeais ago sup¬ 
plied a Watch and Quarter Bill for the use of 74-gun ships; hut this was 
confused and complicated, and, as its principles were wholly unexplained, 
it was hot understood by the Service, and ultimately feli to the ground. 
Still, the necessity for some general rule was admitted; and this drew the 
authors attention to the subject. He consequently compared all the 
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varrous j^lans that couM he obtained of the most distii^uished officers, 
and,'having combined them with bis own extensive experience, the result 
has been the, production of those valuable schemes which occupy so im¬ 
portant a place in this volume. 

It is to be regretted that there is no index to this book, and that there 
is no manual foe the guidance of officers employed in the now extensive 
clSss of steam men-of-war.\ The somewhat inferior execution of the 
lithographic part must be accounted for b,y the extreme cheapness of the 
work. 

As a First Lieutenant, Mr. Fordyce had oppoitunities of testing the 
advantage of his systems, and we have it in our power to add to his own ex¬ 
perience the testimony of an Officer now in command. It was addressed 
to the author:—Strajige to say, 1 have found your book of great assist¬ 
ance. — lent me your Outlines (in MS.), and they are now on my table, 
and save me a great deal of thinking. Put me down for six copies, .and 
forward them, if possible, by the next man-of-war.** 

In conclusion, we congratulate the author on the successful execution of 
his arduous task; and we indulge a hope that his labours for the good of 
the service,—in which he .says he has “ spent his life,'* and of wlucii he 
has proved himself to be an ornament,—may not go unrewarded. 


History of the King's German Legion. By Major Beamish, 

VoL. JI. 


I, 


The unusual period which has Elapsed since the publication of the first 
volume of this Hisfory, is accounted for by the length of time occupied in 
the collection and investigation of documents and details, and other cii- 
cumstances over which the author had noc'ontrol. Major Beamish grate¬ 
fully acknowledges his own obligations and those of the Legion to C'aptain 
Christopher Heise of the Hanoverian Rifle Guards, by whom the laborious 
task of collecting and preparing the materials for tne completion of the 
work, including various ela'Doratc lists and^returns, has been principally 
and successfully executed. 

Notwithstanding the numerous publications in various forms on the 
inexhaustible subject of the late war, and with Napier*s systematic pages 
still open before us, we have rea’d this volume with an unexpected interest, 
considering the triteness of the topic of which it treats. We fully expected 
accuracy and minuteness of information respecting the body whose story 
is here especially discussed, and we were aware that those details would 
bg compiled with good taste and ability by Major Beamish; but we were 
not prepared for a clear and c]ever compendium of the war, in eveiy 
jnmnch of which the Geiman Legion was concerned, siich as that which 
thnN'olume presents, ip conjunction w.ith its predecessor. 

We observe that the arra^ement of ^he niatter is modelled on that of 
Napier: the references are given in the same manner. The Appendix is 
still more copious than those as yet ptblished by the Historian of the 
.Peninsular War, flashes of whose atyle are, we fancy, occasionally per- 
Mptible in the spirited sketches.of Major Beamish, whose own language is 
'*tlwayg correct and ineonsooanea with jiis subject. The special pur^e of 
Ithrs work, namely, to record the, services of the King’s German Legion 
' from fhe’^rmation to the 'diisoluiion of f hat fine and faithful force, is most 
honourably and effectnally attained. It is impossible that a pfiilitary 
body could have aervad fhe cnimlry and' the cause for which they were 
engaged with higher distinction or more unshaken zeal; and it affords 
their British brotl^ers in arms unfeigned gratification to find that justice 
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has heen done to their Hanoverian comrades in a History which will take 
a conspicuous place amongst the Military Annals of Great Britain. 

There is one feature of this work which we highly appfove, and recom¬ 
mend for imitation. We allude to the numerous and well-selected traits of 
distinguished conduct on the part of non-commissioned officers and privates 
of the Legion, which are introduced either incidentally"as notes teethe 
texT, or collectively in the Appendix as^ extracts from the ” Guelphic 
Archives.** These anecdotes«are iif the highest degree indicative of the 
fine spirit by which the members of the Legion vs’ere actuated, and form 
one of the most interesting portions of the book. It is needless to add 
that their publication in this authentic and historical shape must have a 
most beneficial effect in stimulating the^emulation of the young, and 
gratifying the honest pride of the old soldier. By*the way, the Hanoverian 
army enjoys an advantage over the British in possessing the Cross of King 
William, an order of merit not extended to the latter, nor supplied by any 
’ other in the subordinate ranks. 

Amongst the most striking and original passages of this volume is the 
memorable defence of La Haye Saintc, in the Battle of Waterloo, by the 
2nd Light Battalion of the Legion, commanded by Major j(now Major- 
General) Baring, whose narration, inserted in the Appendix, from the 
Hanoverian Military Journal, is of an interest almost romantic. The devo¬ 
tion of the men, and the heroism of the olficers, could not be surpassed. 
A copious Appendix supplies a profusion of records, references, and tables, 
with a list, of the officers of the Legion to the disbandment of the corps in 
1816, including theiis services, wounded, casualties, honorary distinctions, 
&c., compiled with great labour and care by Captain Christopher Heise; 
in short, the History of the King’s Ge?man Legion must be pronounced as 
complete a record of its class as exists. 


Uecollections of the Storming of the Castle of Badajoz, of Fort 
Napoleon, Almaraz, and of the Battle of Corunna. Second 
Edition. By Captain MacGarthy, late of the f^Oth liegt. 

We did not see the former edition of this pamphlet, nor, on perusing the 
second, are we quite aware of the object of the publication. The author, 
indeed, informs us that it “ is designed to supply the va^t vacuum in the 
history of that siege” (of Badajoz), but, \iilh every desire to receive and 
appreciate the promised information, we must confess that it has e^^aped 
us. As a record of the personal experience of a zealous and gallant officer 
like Captain MacCarthy, wlio was employed as an assistant engineer to 
t ho third division at the Siege of Badajoz, his rough notes possess ^an 
interest which attaches to all relations of individual adventure—but 
neither the styje, which is unusually-»defective, nor the matter of Ws 
“ Memoirs,” invest them with much value as a cohtribution to the 
of the War. With the exceptiop.of the sitjge, tHe same ground has been 
gone over by Captain Patterson, a brother-officer of the author. 


Views in India, chiefly among the Himalaya Mountains. Drawn 
by Lieut. Whits, 31 st R^gt. Edited by Emma Roberts. 

This is a magnificent volume—splendidly:]^presenting a magfiifleent ^ 
country. Nothing can be more beautiful than the execution of the views, * 
which are given in profusion, while the letter-press descriptions are pre- 
portionatelv copious, and do Miss Roberts muohicredit. In these descrip¬ 
tions and historical sketches Runieet Singh cuts a ^^nspicuouc figure. 

’ The large outlay of the spirited publishers of this fine work deserves to be 
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returned with interest, while the costly folio itself will repay the purehaser 
by the beauty and value of its contents. 


The^btbran—OR, Forty Ybaes in the British Servigb. By Captain 
John Harley, late* Paymaster of the 47th Uegt. 

• , 

This Msaiping work hardly comes within the province of criticism— 
but as these ppsthumous volumes are edited by the widow of the auto- 
biographer, and published, wc conclude, for her benefit, we hope their 
publication may serve the desired purpose. Objections will, no doubt, 
be raised against the personalities, though generally good-humoured, 
which abound in these pages, in which names are introduced somewhat 
freely—but a winter’s evening may be less amusingly beguiled than by the 
perusal of the late Paymaster’s chit-chflt. 


Invasion ColCmn at Boulogne. 

A well-execute<l drawing of. this imposing column, made by Lieutenant 
Newcnham of the Navy, after the original design of the architect E. Le 
Barre, has been lithographed, and presents a striking plan and elevation. 
It is well known that such a " monument” was “ decreed to the Emperor 
Napoleon the Great by the Expeditionary Army (4th corps of the Grand 
Army) and the Imperial Flotilla assembled at fioulogne lor the invasion 
of England—23rd Sept. 1804.” TSie design, which is familiar to tho 
visitors of Boulogne^ is surmounted by a statue of the intended conqueror 
of England, as if m mockery of his towering; ambition and reverses. 

«• 


The British Medical AL>rANACK for 1838. 

We notice this medical work, because its page3 contain many important 
facts in regard to the laws of mortality in different diseases which are, we 
believe, quite new to the medical profession, and with which it is of the 
utmost Importance that otbcers that department in our Army should be 
acquainted, in order to displace those false theories which have hitherto 
been entertained in regard to the exemption of soldiers from sickness and 
mortality as they advance in age. 

IVe fear that calculation has hitherto been too little attended to in 
medical education, and that most of the members of that profession are 
fonder of starting theories Than of adducing factr and figures in 
support of them. This cannot, however, be laid to the charge of the present 
author, who obviously possesses powers calculation of no ordinary kind, 
and shows a care in the selection, and a discrimination in the arrangement 
of his facts, which enable hing to exhibit results in the compass of one 
page worth whole volumes of speculation. It is therefore but justice to 
such importanLlabours that they shoMd be duly known and estimated by 
every meinber of his profession^ and for this purTOse we are happy to lend 
our aid m bringing them to the ilotice oMhe MedicaJi Officers of the Army. 

By Aa miumeratiofi of the. yrhole population of Sweden from 1811 to 
1830, and the deaths at eacK ^e, Mr. Vqxt has fixed the annual ratio of 
mortality at every age ^ the most extensive basis ever hitherto obtained. 
It woidd carry us beyond cur limits to notice ail the results on this head; 
we 'shall merely exhibit those between the ages of 15 and 50, being the 
military period of fife in our Service. 
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By an investi^^ation of the returns of the small-pox hospitals in London, 
for a period of fifty-six years, and the offlbial r§tnrns of the cholera in 
Austfia, he has also established that the chances of these diseases termi¬ 
nating fatally follows almost exactly the same law. Take, for instance, 
the deaths in 10,000 cases of smallspux and cholera at each of the follow¬ 
ing ages:— 
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Fever follows exactly the same law, as deduced from a variety of obser¬ 
vations selected with great care from the fever-hospitals in London and 
Glasgow ; and what is equally remarkable, tne chance of recovery from 
insanity diminishes with the advance of age, in exactly the same propor¬ 
tion as the law of mortality increases. For instance, the recoveries per 
thousand of those confined in yethlem Hospital were as follows:— 
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These important deductions, which w^e understand the ingenious authpr 
is extending toother diseases as fast as the necessary observations c(w 
be procured, bids fair to establish that in all att^^ks the chance oT 'reco¬ 
very diminishes as the age^dvad^es from pftberty upwards; consequently, 
as it is not likely diseases and mortality will follow a different law in one 
latitude from what they do in another, we»ixiay infer that the theory of 
soldiers* constitutions improving \vth age is by no means likely to stand 
the test of calculation. 

This assumption is confirmed by the- records of mortality in the Prus¬ 
sian Army, which have been colfected by the same author for a period of 
ten years, and which show the ratio of deaths annually in that Service to , 
be only 1 percent.; while in our Service the mortality, even among troops * 
who never served out of Great Britain, is per cent. But the Inrossian 
Army is composed entirely of men between the ages of 20 and 25-’H>ufs * 
. includes men of all ages, from Id to 45 or 50 ; conseqqently, if young sol- 
diejs suffered so much more either from sickness or mortality than old 
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ones, the mortality in the Prussian Army would have been much higher 
than in ours. 

Cfn these points we apprehend our medical officers have much to learn, 
and much to unlearn; and there is no way in which they are more likely 
to arrive at accurate conclusions on this subject than by availing them* 
selves of the inrormation contained in the volume now recommended to 
their perusal. *' 


N'OTltKS TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wk have the pleasure"of repeating, for the tenth time, our New Year’s 
compliments to the Unitbd Servick, from which, having redeemed our 
pledges for the past, we confidently anliicipaie support for the future. 

We shall take a glance at the state of the Navy in our next. 

A correspondent, ” Miles,” puts the following queries, to which, we 
su^ect, he is not likely to receive categorical answers:— 

why is the Military Secretary tb the Commander Of the Forces in Ire¬ 
land entitled to a step of. Brevet rank, when under the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonul, after havinif filled that appointment for the period of 
one year, when such advantage is not extended to the Militaiy Secre¬ 
taries at the three presidencies in India? 

Why are Captains anft* subordinate officers allorted to remain on full- 
pay when on the Staff, and permitted lo succeed with or without 
purchase, as the case may be,'to the rank above them in their regi¬ 
ments, whilst so serving—when, on the other hand, regimental Majors 
aie obliged to be on half-pay when they accept a Staff appointment 
(except in India), whereby they lose the chance of regimental pro¬ 
motion? 

If in the JirH case, precedent is to be quoted as authority, the sooner 
such invidious distinctions die done aa\ay with the better, either by 
extending promotion to,* or withholding Ht,from all under the same 
circumstances. 

If in the second, it. is to be argued that a Field-officer cannot be spared 
from his regiment, neither can a Captain, say I, most feelingly. 

Why should not all Staff-officWrs be selectedfromthehalf-pay f—if not, 
ifrhy are the juniors entitled to the advantage referred to ? 

I have known Captains on the Staff, whose regiments have been in the 
West Indies and other foreign stations for years, and who have never 

' even joined their corps abroad, and who have never done any regi~ 
mental duty as Captains, enjpying lucrative appointments at home, 
- ,^hilst we poor dev/ls were doing their duty in unhealthy climates. 

“ ^imax'* will perceUe thgj the subject of hjs letter is considered in our 
leading paper. 

We regret that Mr. SchetJty’s letter .arrived too late for the present 
Number. ^ 

We shall cofnmunicate wit^i Captain G—g on the subject of his note. 

Commander I>r-’s request mumot, unfortunately, be comjdied with this 
month. - 

Our Mfomunications^fitmi Madras on the satisfactory proceedings of the 
Steam Committee are unavoidably deferred. 

A mass of contributions remain for insertion as room offers. 
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EDITOR’S PORTFOLIO; 

OR» 

NAVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 

__ ^ _ 

AFFAIRS jCT HoilE AND ABROAD. 

Parliament rose on the 23rd uU. for the Christmas Recess—to 
reassemble on the I6th January. Her Majesty proceeided in person to 
the House of Lords to give the Royal Assent to the Civil List Bill. 

The mongrel French Faction of Lower Canada, encouraged by tlie 
grovelling conciliation’* of the^Home and Local Governments, and 
excited to sedition by one Papineau, the demagogue of the hour with 
the knaves and fools upon whose shoulders he rides into notoriety, have 
broken out into acts of rebellion and instance to the Queen’s authority. 
This is the unfailing result of all t^porizing policy, especially with 
parties alleging grievances merely to clo^k premeditated treason. If 
wrong exist it should be forthwith remedied—if not, its turbulent aver¬ 
ment should be firmly repressed, the public mind be relieved, and the 
public safety provide|j[ for. Of what weight are^jie insidious declamations 
and designs of a handful of ambitious hypocrites in the scale with the 
repose and welfare of a nation ? and what is there in law or reason to 
obstruct or condemn tlie prevention of a social and.poiitical corruption, 
pregnant with such extensive destruction,# though propagated from 
sources so insignificant ? • 

h appears that bodies of brigands, committed to open rebellion by 
Papineau, who like all “patriots” of his stamp has himself absconded, 
skulking from the perils an^ t^e penalties h^jhas ]irovoked, have actually 
braved a collision with life Queen’s troops, several of whom have been 
killed and wounded in opposing overwhelming numbers of tliis French 
rabble. If this insolent insurrection do not rouse our lethargic Govern¬ 
ment, if it do not prompt them to the*indignant abandonment of their 
system of indiscriminate concession and feeble vacillation, and th&*adop- 
tion of measures calculated alike to fulfil the ends of “justice,” protect 
the loyal and constitutional inhabitants, botli French and English, 
composing the majority of the province, and manfully support Ike 
Briiisli Officers and troops in the exicuiion of their painful and 
inentous duftes—then will they incur impeaclunent and Great Britain 
basely forfeit the “ brightest jewM in her Cfown.” Tiie proclamation of 
Martial Law must, we presume, have immediately followed the overt 
acts of rebellion alluded to; and if it be tri« as repoHed, that the French 
rebels have shot in cold blood a British Officer, Lieutenant Weir of the 
32nd, whom they had kidnapped rather than made prisoner,—then do 
we hope that no quarter will be gdyeft tobanditti;«aj>able of doul^y out¬ 
raging the laws and usages of civilized war^ by the cowardly maBsaoro 
of their captive countryman. In Sir J6hn;Culbome, who fortunately 
succeeds Lord Gosford in the government Of the province, we have a 
guarantee for the firm and judicious exercise; of his responsible .^md 
‘arduous office as far as the fetters of his “ Instructions ” wiu permit. 

We have perused with the deepest shame and disgust the speeches of 
certain members of the House oi Commons on a subject respecting 
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which, if upon no other, unanimity might have been expected in an 
assembly supposed to r^resent the patriotism, and protect the honour, 
intetests, and safety of Great Britain and her Dependencies; the people 
of both will expect that the fomentation of rebellion and the subornation 
of treason will bp checked and punished as the laws provide, in whatever 
<]uaner this species of degenerl^y may be exhibited. 

Our observations on this insurrection nmst necessarily be limited at 
present. We shall recur to the subject with the requisite information 
next month. 

The dissolution of the Secondary Amtiliary Legion, crimped into an 
extension of Service on the breaking up of the original body in June 
last, has taken place under circumstances of aggravated fraud, ingrati¬ 
tude, and insult on the part of the foreigners by whom they were hired, 
and of the most criminal apathy and neglect on the side of the British 
Government, by which the ignoble contract was suggested and virtually 
guaranteed. Thus has an expedition, wliich will ever remain a blot on 
the annals of Great Britain, l>een doubly frustrated—failing even beyond 
the worst fears and predictions of its most decided and consistent 
opponents; while those who we're tempted to take part in its martial 
mimickry and delusive objects, many, no doubt, from motives not un¬ 
worthy of British soldiers^ have been forced to drain to the dregs the 
overflowing measure of Cnristino |)er£idy and contempt, and of individual 
disappointment and humiliation. , 

The conduct of Lieutenant O’Connell, the titular Brigadier of the 
residuary “ Legion,^ appejirs to have been spirited, straight-forward, 
and becoming, under the insults and b^faced breach of faith by 
which the unfortunate dupes of the Christino Government were driven 
tp lay down their arms. \Ve repeat our hope that iliis subject will not, 
as hitherto, be passed* sub ^ilenlio by j:*'ar|iament, which is doubly 
bound to resent the insolence of the Spaniard, aird compel the execution 
of his broken pledges in the absence of any efl'ective interposition on 
the part of the executive at home. 

The following is an extract fr6m a communication we have received 
from St. Sebastian. 

The New Legion may be considered as a thing that has been. The In- 
fanj[ry is disbanded, and their arms delivered up; the Cavalry and Artil¬ 
lery, which cannot be done without, are retained in the service. The cir¬ 
cumstances which led to this sudden and unexpected measure of General 
GDunpell, the Spanish Commandant-General, are variously reported; how¬ 
ever. it seems to me thatthe following isuvhat pray be nearest the general 
truth. , 

When the New Legion was raised from tjie wreck of the Old in last June, 
a contract was; drawn up an4*si&?®fl Colonel Wylde and the Senores 
Teoa and Llanos (the three forming & Hoj^al Commission for the settle¬ 
ment of all matters eoncemifl^ the British Auxiliaries), and General 
O’Gonnell, as theother contrat^ting partyi si^edfor the New Legion. The 
term of service was tp be for tw^ve months. O’Connell was given full 
■power to withdraw the Legion from the Service, if at any time their pay 
should be allowed to f^dl. tbree months in arrears, and in this case the 
, was to be entitled^tn pay and gratuity corresponding to the full 

of its engagement,., thejexpense of transporting the men and officers 
.to England devolving uRpn the Spanish Government 

On the other hand,, any individual who should withdraw hiSk sermes 
hefote'ihe expirktion of the term, his rgsignatioa being of his own accord 
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and for his own private convenience^ was to forfeit all claims to pay or 
grattiity, from the moment of his breach of the agreement. 

It so happens, that from the circumstances preceding the disbandment 
of the 500 men composing the only battalion of Infantry of the Legion, a 
question arises as to which of the articles referred to they come under;— 
wh^her that which authorizes them to discontinue their services iO left 
three months in arrears, or that of voluntary resignation. It is a question, 
however, which cannot long i^emain undecided. 

They say that on the 7th instant, on the Legion Estimate being laid 
before Brigadier Don Juan Tcna, Cotnisario Plenipotenciario of her Ma¬ 
jesty of Spain, and one of the Royal Commission already mentioned, this 
gentleman considered himself justified in running his pen through some 
^ield-Ofilcers, whose existence was considered, incompatible with the 
economy prescribed by the Government at Madrid; nor did he stop until 
having unhorsed nearly all the Staff, and renversed an entire Hospital 
Corps, the Estimate was returned V) the astounded O'Connell, resembling 
a field of carnage. Tena, who by the way declares eternal hate to the 
Legion, and is generally known among the English here by the endearing 
title of “ Old Thief Tena,” alleges that sucli an extravagant establishment 
was in open violation of his instructions from Madrid, which regulated the 
precise footing on which the New Legion was to be organized, such as three 
Tp.^imentft of Infantry^ none to he undex St)0 etroifg» and the Brigadier- 
Qenen'al to have only two orderly Officers drawing their regimental j>ay 
field nllowancet but no staff-pay, whereas he complained that none of the 
regiments exceeded ^250, and that General 0*Connell had a Staff about 
him, which for rank, number, and expense, could not be surpassed in an 
army of 20,000 men, though the grapd total of the New Legion did not 
exceed 1200. 

Against this it is asserted, that the appoi|)tj;nents Tor the new Auxiliary 
Legion were already made under the very eyes of the Royal Commission 
before the arrival of the GovAnment’s arrangement, by which they were 
reduced to a more limited scale ; that the men had been reduced to a state 
of almost nudity from the imj^ossibility of obtaining supplies of clothing, 
and that the Legion was lefj, more than three*months in arrears, supposing 
even that the funds supplied by the Spanish authorities had been applied 
to the force as constituted, according to the Royal order. 

General O’Connell had repeatedly applied for transports to convey the 
Legion from the territory of Spain, and in>consequence of these applications 
having invariably remained unanswered, and the like indifference bavins 
been shown to his repeated remonstrances, on account of the unprovided 
state of the men and officers under his command, he considered himself 
under the necessity of officially communicating to General O’Donnell, that 
until these questions were definitively airanged, it was impossible for him to 
afford a continuation of his services or thbse of the force under his command. 
The Spaniards, glad to get rid of the claims of so great a portiomof the 
Legion, and under the inipressioti that all who ifiight be included in the 
measure of O’Connell would forfeit pay and gratuity, immediately accede 
to what they term the yoluntary^resignation of O'Connell and the Infantry 
only. The late reverses of the Carlists have rendered the services of 5U0 
bayonets a loss of little consequence; but aware at the same time of the 
contempt of the Carlists for the Chrislino battalions, however numerically 
superior, 'and that the removal of the Artillery and Lancers would be im¬ 
mediately followed by an onslaught of the Faceiosos, General O’Donnell 
has opposed the disbanding of either of these corps, and their commanding * 
officers have refused to obey General O'Connell’s mrder to deliver up their 
arms and horses. An abandonment of their General, at a moment when 
his-independent and spirited resentment of their unworthy treatment bad 
’ apparently given his enemies an advantage over lsi| 3 , cannot, 1 a^ afraid, 
be«ttributra to the most generous moUves. Promises and intngtte are 
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not^V|iftred to secure the officers and men of these corps, but thouc^h the 
fdmter are easily persuaded to continue a life whiclk ,does not offer to them 
thafiardsbips add privations to which their brothers of the Infantry were 
' cciDtinualiy exposed, the men, especially those of the Artillery, are eager to 
■ be placed on the same footing with the disbanded Infantry, and are said to 
havb applied to ISeneral O’Oonaell to insist upon their being allowed to lay 
down their arms immediately, ^ueh is their impatience of their present 
situation, that Colonel Walcefield has' obtained permission to march with 
his squadron to Renteria, where all kinds of precautions are taken to prevent 
their, holding communication with their comrades. Last night a message 
was delivered to< Colonel Ross from th^ Commandant>Genera}, who had 
been htformed that he was the organ of General O'Connell, intimating that 
if he or any other officer ftf fempfed to interfere with his dispositions respect¬ 
ing the Cavalry and Artillery, ne fO’Donneil) would send him to the castle. 

Gkseral O’Connell sails for England to«morrow. 


We are informed that the lever target, for practice without the 
expenditure of powder and shoU invented some years since by Captain 
George Smith, R.N,, and adopted in our Navy, has been lately intro¬ 
duced into the service of the ^SaTdinian Artillery and Navy. 

. A machine for preventing the collision of steam-vessels in a fog has 
also been perfected, at considerable expense, under the direction of 
Captain G. Smith: the ..principle of which is to ytrike a gong by an 
apparatus which is totally independent of the engine or paddles, and 
can be equally used while the versel is at anchor or under weigh, a 
peculiarity which distinguishes Captain Smith’s plan from others which 
nave come under our notieej In our present Number will be found a 
corresponding invention by Lieutenant Bo^lairs. 


Ea-st India Company’s Military {Ikminary, Addiscombe. 

The Mathematical Examifiation commenced J>y giving to the Cadets in 
. the lower part of the class several propositions from geometry in Hutton's 
course,—which they demonstrated as well as might be expected from the 
least talented in the division. Sir Alexander Dickson then gave to such 
as were more advanced some propositions from plane trigonometry, conic 
sections, See.; the lower part of the class at the same time working out 
some simple and quadratic equations, expansion into scries by the binomi- 
cal theorem, and other questions in Algebra. To those at the head of the 
class the Public Examiner gave several propositions in mechanics, hydro¬ 
statics, and other branches of nati^ral philosophy: he also required them 
to demonstrate some theorems in spherical trigonometi^y and nautical 
astrondmy; and then proceeded to examine tli#ina in the doctrine of 
fluxions, in ail of which they Acquitted fllemseWes with great credit. 

The periodical Public Examination at this Institution was held on Mon¬ 
day the 1 lih December, in theepresence oftheCbalnaan, Sir J.M.Camac, 
-Bart,, M.P*. the Deputy OhairmAn, l^Iajor-General Sir J. L. Lushington, 
K.C.B., some Members of the Court of Directors, and the followin g visitors, 
vis., theXord ViscountEncombe, Baron deTeissier; Generals Millar, Bell, 
and i^jlrieod; Oblonels Sir John May, Paterson, Cockburn, Pasl^, C.B., 

^ MiU§,4nd Robertsorj j Lieutenant-Colonels Dynely, Parke, Sim, Smythe, 

* Hay^ end Barnwall; Majors Stannus, W. Gordon, Prosser, Campbell, 
Cofiimn, and Chase; Walpole and Vassal], R,N.; Captains Hor- 

< ton. Burnaby, and Jervla^ 'the Kev. G« Coles; Messrs. P. Melville, Kern- 
ball, Carwardine. B. S. Thornton, and Zqhrah Yzam, &c. See. Also. 
Cheoket Bey (charg4l’Analres de la Sublhne Porte prds de sa Majesty 
Britanniqae) a^ M* Ar l>ervish * 
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• Theiresult of a due and careful examination by Major-,General Sir Alex- 
anderDioksontK.C.B., of forty-one Gentlemen Cadets, was the selection of 
two for the Engineers, viz., J. R. Bechet and J. S. Alexandet; and four for 
the Artillery, viz., A. B, Kemball, H. P. de Teissier, J. G. M'Donell, and 
B. R.JBruce; and the remaining thirty-five for the Infantry, viz., E. W. 
Salusbury, O. J. Money, W, A. Andei'son, G. O. Jacob, W. Baillie, J,*J. 
Fotheringham, J. Lambert, J. A. H. Gorges. D. Macleod, C. P; Molony, 
H. T. Repton, E. J. Boileau, H. Reyholds, G. K. Ncwbery, S. Thacker, 
W, F, N. Wallace, W. E. Macleod, C. S. J. Terrot, T. Kiernan, W. J. Fer¬ 
ris, E. D. Vanrenen, F. Tower, C. T. Trower, J. Rose, F. G. Orossman, J. 
M. Lockett. W. Campbell, D. Cameron, C. M. Sneyd, H. Campbell, C. 
Newton, W. Selby, C. R. Maling, E. N. Dickenson, C. G. Southey, J. A. 
H. Grant. 

Honorary cei tlhcates were presented to Messrs. Kemball, De Teissier, 
^‘Donell, and Anderson, whom (he ^hairman addressed in the following 
terms:— 

“ In presenting to you these honorable vouchers for merit and good con¬ 
duct, I regard them as the first fruits of the rich harvest which you are 
hereafter to reap in the Service upon which you are entering. When years 
of sedulous devotion to duty shall have won for you the higher honours of 
your profession, you will look back to this rgoment with feelings at once 
affecting and delightful—-as that moment^hen your earliest aspirations 
were crowned with success, and when the record of the regularity and pro¬ 
priety of your conduct became the passport to t^e esteem and confidence 
of those with whom yofi are to serve.’* * 

The Report of the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Ephraim Stannus, C.B., 
bore gratitying testimony to the observance of the regulations, and atten¬ 
tion to their studies, of the Gentlemen Cadets, and to the diligent and 
zealous performance of the duty df the corporals «n the maintenance of the 
discipline of the Institution. • 

The prizes recommended by the public Examiner and the Lieutenant- 
Governor were presented by the Chairman m the following order of merit, 
VI?, to— • • 

J. R. Becher,—1st Math^nfatical, 2nd Fortffication, Military Drawing, 
Civil Drawing, Latin, 1st Hindustani; and the sword lor general good 
conduct, accompanied with the following sentiments from Sir J. Carnac:— 

Mr. Becher, the Court of Directors have thought fit to appropriate this 
sword as the reward of general good conduct, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
has reported that you are entitled to receive it. Tne gratification whith I 
feel m placing it in your hands is, J am persuaded, not inferior to that 
which you derive from having established your claim to it. The sword. 
Sir, IS the emblem of the soldiers profession; and whenever you shall ba 
called upon to use it, the circumstances lyider which it became yours will,^ 
I am satisfied, nof fail to ensure its being used honourably.'* 

A. B. Kemball,—2nd Hindustani, . • • • 

J. S. Alexand^,—Ut Fortification, Military*Surveying, 2nd Good Con¬ 
duct. 

T. G. M'Donell,-— 2 ^ Mathematical. , » 

G. 0. Jacob,—Fifencb. ♦ 

SECOND CLASS.' 

J. W. Fraser,-—Mathematical. Fijrtificatimi, Military Surveying, Good 
Conduct, Hindustani. 

C. V. Cox,—Military Drawing, Civil Drawing. 

H. Hammond,—French. • 

H. B. Sweet,—Latin. 

* A. J. M. Boileau, of the ard Class,—4lh General Good Conduct. 

•In the Fortification Examination, Gentlemen CadeU J. S. Alexander, J. R, 
Bechgr, A. B. Kemball, Robert R. Bruce, H. P. de Telfeier, were particularly 
distinguished in detailing by plans and sections (executed by these gentle- 
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men re^ectively) the methods of attacking various systems of fortification. 
Mp, Alexander demolished New Brisach in good style; Mr. Becher pierced 
iifto the body of the place between two great ravelins and their redoubts; 
Mr. Kemball paralized Coehorn’s first wstem, and also detailed the capture 
of Malligaum fBombay Presidency) by the force under Colonel M’Dowal in 
ltel8, Mr. Bruce explained^he new method of Mining, as proposed and 
executed by Colonel Pasley, C.B., at Chatham, namely, the substitution of 
cases instead of frames and sheeting: anfl M. de Teissier covered t he for¬ 
mation of a pontoon bridge by a field hornwork, giving the details of the 
pontoons, and their buoyancy, and of the artillery and ammunition expended 
m this service. The drawings in this department were very numerous, and 
amongst those in Artillery we particularly noticed some guns and carriages, 
executed byCadet Fotberingham. But what especially attracted attention, 
were two models, executed by Cadet John A. H. Gorges and Cadet J. S. 
Alexander; the former of two fronts^f a bastion system with great raveling 
and redoubts, and the latter of a double sap, proposed by Captain Jebb, 
Royal Engineers. Great merit is due to these two Cadets for the very 
superior manner in which they have executed these neat and expressive 
models. 


The essays which have been written on various engineering and artillery 
topics were numerous. Anvmgst them may be noticed one of Cadet Alex¬ 
ander on Choumara’s system, and another on the details of constructing 
a square redoubt, providing a flanking defence for its capital and ditches; 
one by Cadet Becher, detailing the process of covering a bridge com¬ 
manded by heights, anS defilading the defences, ; Cadet Bruce gave a 
spirited attack of a square redoubt; Cadet Macdonell gave a sliort but 
clear essav on the causes of the aberration of bullets from their true line 
(as proved by the celebrated Mr. Robins); and Cadet Kemball wrote well 
on the general construettbn of guns, and the respective properties of iron 
and brass guns. 

Among numerous specimens of Military Drawing, Sketches and Models 
of Ground, all excellent of their kind, the following may be thought 
deserving especial commendation, viz. 

Plan of the Cape of Good Hope and Table Mountain, by Gentleman 
Cadet Becher; Battle of Waterloo, by Fotheringham; Assault, in 1795, 
of Estermung, by Bruce; Battle of Friedland, in 1807, bv Jacob; ditto of 
Belgrade, by Anderson ; ditto^of Belelpte, in 1809, by Kemball; ditto of 
Bergen, by Molony ; Assault of Sens, by Dickens; Affair at Wurtemburg, 
in'lSlS, by Repton; Siege of Ismael, in I790,by Tevrot; Planof Sagonte, 
by Perris; the Heights of Roleia, by Money; Battle of Stillfried, by Mac- 
leod; Sketches of Ground in Portugal, by Wallace ; Siege of Ciudad Kod- 
Vgo, by Tower; and a Plan of the Battle of Talavera, by Gentleman Cadet 
c Cox, of the 2nd Class. t 

Ip the Military Surveying Department, numerous ^ans and sketches 
attested great talent* and^assidmty«rn the part of the Cadets to this 
important branch of military education. TFiose, particularly, of Messieurs 
Alexander and De Teissier were deserving of marked commendation, being 
really beautiful specimens *of a masterly style of delineating the features 
of ground in a rapid manner. « 

Trigonometrical surveying with the theodolite, and military sketching 
.with the aid of the pocKet-sextant and Schmalcalder are the 

chief points attended to in this branch of instruction; but practice in 
“ lights and distances,'* together with levelling by the spirit-level, form 
p^s of the prescribed course of study. 

^ Of landscape Drawings, of which there was an attractive display, the 
^best executed were r—f-T 

A View near Battle,'Sussex (a prize), by I^r. Becher; Trees, by Mr. 
Alexander; Moors, near Hesketh^ Cumberland, by Mr. Gc^ges;(Grass- 
mere, by Mt. Tothejanghain; Buttermere, by Mr. Cox, of the 2nd 
Class. . 
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We were glad to hear the Chairman take occasion, in the course of an 
eloquent address, which want of space prevents us from quoting, to dd 
justice to the abilities and zeal of Captain Straith. All acquainted with 
the Addiscombe Seminary must admit that the praise was well merit^. 
Under this officer’s guidance the Fortification J)epartment has arrived at 
a high slate of perfection; and hin instruction in the principles of pon- 
iooning promise most beneficial results fo an Army, the members of which 
we may be allowed to congratulate on receiving a constant accession of 
^ scientific officers qualified to uphold the credit of a Service for which they 
are, in every respect, so well prepared. « 


UNITED SERVIOE MUSEUM. 

(4ir0 Meubsus.) 

RBCSMT ADDITIONS AND DONATIONS, Ur Jon-f 1838. 

To the list of ordinary donations to the United Service Museum 
we have on the present occasion the gratitkafion of adding that of the 
.Duke of Wellington’s Sword, presented by his Grace. The Duke, 
having intimated his desire to inspect tlie Instiyition in his quality of 
Vice-Patron, honoured ft with a visit on the 13th u*lt., and was received 
with due respect by a deputation from the Council and the Officers of 
the Institution. The A«ljutant and Quartermaster-General, with General 
Gardiner, Colonel Cochrane, and Major Meade,^ of thfi former depart¬ 
ment, also attended. His Grace^ remained a considerable time in the 
Museum, traversing the different apartments, and malcing inquiries and 
remarks respecting the various objects presented to his notice with 
characteristic pertinence and discrimination. t 

While the Duke was vrewdn^, with obvious* interest, the Sword of 
Wolfe worn by that hero at the moment of his glorious fall, it was 
deemed a favourable opportunity of respectfully suggesting to his Grace 
tliat a donation, inestimable to the United* Service, namely, his own 
Sword, was at his disposal, and if bestowed upon their Institution would 
be justly treasured as its most valuable possession. The suggestion 
WHS offered, witli the concurrence of his colleagues, by Major Shadwell 
Cierke, a member of the Council, and an humble follower of the Duke 
when that sword, now triumphantly sheathed, still pointed the way to 
victory. The idea was immediately caught and alscnted to by his 
Grace, with a frankness and cgrdialfty which ^hanCed the gift. 
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% 8vo. Greenuleh, 1887. 
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London. 18S7. * 

Ekint, Sir Cbarlei, Vice*Ad. K.C.B, (xhe Author).—Naval and Uuiveraal Shrnab, in Symbids of 
Black nnil White. 8vo. London, 1837. « 

FoM.J., Lieut H.P.—Chotiui (Hugo) De Veritate Religioois Christiane. 8vo. London. 1804 — 

H. 8. RemtMlca. with Drawings, on the Moon i the Double Star in Andromeda, &c. &c. 

Fox, C. R., C(done), Unatt.—Note aur un Nouveau Syatemo de Bivouac. Pur M. de Courtigei. 

Compeigne, 1837.—Lea OAlcea de Ciceron. ISmo. Paria, 1776. 

Geosraphlciu SoeMy, tlte Royal.—Journal the Royal i-'eo.Soclpiy, complete. 7 vole. 8vo. 
Gould, J. eaq.. F.L.S. fthe Author}.—Synopsia of the Birds of AuatraUa. Vart Second. 

Green, W. p., Lieut. K.N. Arhe Author).—Preventions to avoid Aooklenta by Lightning. 8vo. 
London, 1837. 

DoUe, Ohnat.. Captaiu Ilunoverian Tlifla Guards (Presented through Major T. II. S. Gierke).— 
Listen and Nachweisungen der Kouighch Deutschen Legion, ito. Uanover, 1837. 

Jebh, J.. Capt. B.K. (the Author). Pructica^Treatieo on the Attack of Military Posts. 6\o. 
Cfajiibam. 1337 . 

Kinnia, J., M.D. (the Author).—Letter to the Inhabitants of Ceylou on the Advantages of Vac¬ 
cination. 6vo. Ceylon, 1837. 

I^ndseer. John, e^., F.S.A. (the Author).—Fai^hlet in Continuation of the Saheeuu Researches. 
Napier, C. J., Major-Gen. C.B. (the Author).—iCemarks on Military Law, and the Pomahmenl uf 
Flogging. 8vo. 1837- 

Newenham, tv. P., Liept. K.N.—Seymour, £dw<. Complete Ilutory of England. 2vola.4to. Lon¬ 
don, 1764.—De Puae^ur, M. le Jjlareschnl, Art de la Guerri-. S vola. 4to. Paris, 1749.—Grotius, 
Hugo, Annotariooes in Vetua et hkivumTeatamenturo. 4to. London, 1727.—lope’s Transla¬ 
tion of Homer. 4to. London. — More, J., Strictures uu Thomiun's Seasous. 8vo. Lon¬ 
don, 1777.—fiesoartes, Renuti, Epistula'. 4to. Pans, 1682.—Scheuchserus, Johann Jacoh- 
o>v«r»^*<r« Helveticus, aive Itinera AJpina Tria. 4to. lAindoa, 17U8.—Hichard, L’Abiie. 
Deseriptioo de I'ltalieC ' Paris, 1770.—Hutcheson, Framic, LL.D., Introductiuu to Moral 
Philosophy. Glasgow, 1753.—Mitford’a Essay on Language) w itli a Collection of Pam> 
phlets, see. 8tc. 

PeaWaU„CM Lient. 3rd Regt.—Segur, HlstOirede Napoleon et la Grande Armee. 2 vola. 8vo. Paris, 
^3$.—Beilavene.Le Gen., Cours Elementaire de Fortification. Svo. Faria, 1806.—Carnut, M., 
De la Defense desTlaecs Fortes. 8ro. Paris, 1811.—Beunit. Cours do Malhefflatiquea. Svo. 
Paris, 1783 .—Intercepted I^ettcrs from the Aimy of Bnonapartc in F.gypt. 8\o. 1798.— 
—Feyrard, F., Arithmetique h I’usage de la Marine. Svo. Paris, 1822.—Mirabeau, Becrot 
Hifttory of the Court at Berlin. 8vo. Dublin,' 1/39.—Cervantes de Saavedra, Mig., Vida y 
heclioa del Ingenloso CabuUero Don Quixote de la Mancha. 8vo. Madrid, 1741.—Memoirs of 
Frederick Hi. King of Prussia. Svo. Dublin, 1758.—Vauban. De la Defonae et de TAttuque 
dee Placua. 8 vols. 4to. Hague, 173?•-"'And a^Collection of Pamphlets, &c. 

( PlniCUA8XO.« 

Niebuhr, Description deL'Atabie. 3vols. 4to. Copenhagen. 1773.—Whcwhell’a History of tho 
Inductive Sciences. 3 vols. 8vr>. London, 1737.—Marquess Wellesley's Dispatches. 4 vols. 
Svo. 1837.—Biitanuia, or the Claims of Meamea. By the Kev. W. Harris. 8vu. Londuii. 
1937.—Mechanics’ Kncyclopmdia. By Luke Hebert. 3 vola. 8ro. 1^7.—Hume’s History 
of England, with Continuations by Smollett and Adolphus. 16 vols. 8vo.—Turner's History of 
the Anglo Saxons. 3vuls. 6vo. 1838.—Camdeii'k Britannia. 3 vols. folio. 1789.—Hallam'a 
*' Constitutional History of England. 3 vols. Svo London, 1832.—.Tamos’ History of Edward 
tho Black Prince. S vols. Svo 1836.—Lucy Aikiii's Memoirs of Queen Elisaltcth and James 

I. 4 voK 8vo.—Andrews’ History of Great BnLdu. 4tu. 1794.—Edwards’ Hi-itoiy of the 
West IntUes. 5 vols. 8vo. 1819.—L’Abbe Haynal, llistoire Philosophique et Politique des deux 
ludes. lOvols. Svu. Goneva, 1780.—Martin's History of tiie British Colonies.—Campbell’s 
I.ivev of the Admiials. 8 vols. 8vo. London, 1813.—Pinkerton's Collection of Voyages and 
Travels, 17 vols. 4to. lomdon, 1806.—Harris’s Compleln Collection of Voyages auu Travels. 
3 vols. folio. 1744 .—Murphy’s Tacitus. 4vu\s. 4to. 1793.—Bukdt's Livy. 6voU.8vo. 1823. 

< —Dunesn’s Cmsar. Svois.avo. l/mdon, 1810.—Himpcon’s Polybius. 3volt. 8vo. London, 
ISOd.^WhUton's Josephus. .4 vols. 8vo. edL^odun. 1817.—Uelve’s Herodotus. 4 \olti. 8vu. 
l.oQdun. 1791.—Laiiglionie’s'^PlubireU. 6 vols. 84o. 1819.—Milford’s History of Greece. 
Svols, 8vo. London, 1829.—Tlio Works of W. Hobeitsou, D.D. 8 vola. 8vo. Loudon. 182? — 
Vertot, Hlstoire des R^olutions Romaincs. 4 vols. 8\o. 1796.—Dodsley's Annual Register, 
complete. 78 vols. 8vo.—UJiiisoa’s Mechanical Philos^hy. 4 Vols. 8v*o. Kdin. 1832.— 
Fotbrooke's Dictionary of Antiquities, 3 Vols. 4to.—FWbrooke's Arcliitectural Remains. 
4tu.—Adam’s Komao Anliquitiei. Svo;—Potter’s Antiquities of Grsece. 2 Vola. Svo.—(lu 
all, 234Vobimi‘s.) ^ 

Radstock, Right lion. Lord, CapL R.N.—M8. Book of Councils of War. 1693'S3. 

RawBo'son, O., Capt. h.p. 8th Regt. (the Author^-Selections friim my Journal daring a Residence 
''' In the Mediterrnhenn. 8vn. London, 1836. 

Sraytli, W. H.. Capt R.N., K.F,M., Vd*.Rii.. FA>S., Itc, &c. (tlie Author,)—Biographical Sketch of 
Capu DampW. 

Tonno, Lewis H. J., Esq/^^i. Annosi Seneca I'ragadia. 8vo. Lugd. 1651.—Diooysii Longini, 
ComineDtarius de-BubUmitate. 8vu. London, 1743.—Wood's Elements of Algebra. 8vo. 
Luodon, 182S^Bumeiftttf’s ManualofBntomoIogy. 8vo. Loudon. 1836. 

TUcruion, W., LieuU-Geiit—Sermons by the Very Rev. W. Vincent, latu Dean of WCstmluster. 
S vols. 8vo, 

Wall. Kobt., Lieut R.N. (the Author.)—Popular Hbtory of the Steam-Engine. Svo. l,ondon, 1837' 
Vright. Thos., Mqjor h.p. R.S.C.—Uevioa's Travels in Sicily and MuUa. 64b. Lufldun, 1V89. 

Kiiitace’s CUksical Tour through Italy. «4 vols. 6vu. 181/. 

Zoelogical Society.—The Proccodlugt of ibo Zool> Soc. from the commencement. 
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ADgelo. E?A., Iileut.'Col. Unatt, K.H.—Sketehof the March of the British Army at Wuhingtoo, 
uniior Geoeral Uoas, August 1S14. . . 

Bairnold, T. M., Capt. K.M.—Plan of Fort Royal as it stood previous to the earthguakc of l€9fi. 
Duukia, Sir Ruf. Shawe, Lieut.-Gen., K.C.B., Surv«yor« 6 eneral of the OtdBanoB.**EttfFa>iog 
representing the Military Trophy constructed by Mr. George Stucey on the atairoaso leadiog 
to tho Armoury at the Tower. 

Huggins,^. J., Es(i., Murine Painter to his late Majea^.x-EngraTlng of the ColiynbdS stoasi'sbim 
—Engraving of the H. E. J. Company’s steam ship.of-war Berenice.—Engraving <rf AdmirR 
Sir J. Jervis off Cape St. Vincent, l4th Feb. 1797.—Engraving of the Victory brealtiogtiie Lino 
at Traiklirar. • 

Iielnml, His Excellency tlie Lord Lieutenant.—Ordnance Townland Survey of the County of Leitrim, 
in 40 Slieots. 

Onliinnce, the Master-General.—TrigouomAtiicsl Survey of Groat Britain. Sheet, No. 59. 

Pesball, C., Lieut. 3rd Kegt.—Map of Spain and Portugal.—Plan of Antwerp.—Sketch of the Action 
lit Barossa.—Harbour of Cadiz.—Route of the Buflh from Burhamporo to Cawnporo. 

Studd.irt, Miss.—An etched PanoVumic Vie# of the Bay of Funchal, Madeira. Sketched and etched 
by Miss Stodilart. / , 

Wright, Thoii., Mujurh.p. R.S.C.—Carlo dcs Environs do Paris, 181^—But Numbers of tho Atlas 
National dc Franco. 

• ’ MODELrflOOM. 

Itcnvey, W., Comtnr. R.N. (tho Inventor.^Model of the Stem of H.M.S. Pique; to which ore 
luted six methods for remlily cuustructuig a temporary Rodder fVom the materials on board.—A 
Life Buoy, full sixu, invented by the donor. 

Jerningham, J. >y., Ucut. R.N. (the Inventor.)—Common Gun-lock fitted as a flint or detonating 
look. 

Nevvouliaui, W. O., Lieut. R.N. (tho loveutor.)—Two Models of improved Skids fbrlaunchiug 
boats over a rough beach. 

Norton, J., E^q , Inte Capt. 34th Regt, (the Invoutor.)—A ijimber Box composed of three Ehn 
Planks III! inch and a half tluck each; the first partition being four inches from side to side, 
lillrd with water, the second, one inch, filled with gunpowder. Captain N. flrHl a percussion 
i.lu '11 mado of pewter, and charged with gunpowder aioae, without either putC-fire or carcass 
roniporition, through the mvtitioii tilled with water, and expIJUsd the gunpowder. The Shell 
Is also exhibited with the Box. Captain N. has also presented water-proof poraussion primers 
for firing entmon, which lie has successfully proved; also percussion-caps enclosed in tiu-fbil 
to reniler tliem water-proof, covered with cases ef leather, so that they are not liable to slip 
through the soldier’s fingers, and may bo suspended iu auy ininibor by a string from his breast. 
Roberta, S., Esq., Master Sliip-builder, Plymouth Dockyard.—Model of is three-decker’s Stern in 
two hRciioiiK.—Model of a thieo-deckcrVRows. ^ 

West, Jos., Lieut. R.N.—Specimen of ciicrustalion from the flue of the steamer. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Forbes, Ch. Ferg., M.D., Dep. Insp. Gcii. llosp.—A box containing five (rays of Insects from 
Cevloii. 

Foster. Morgan TI., Ksq., II.M., I’nymaster-ftcneral'a Oflice.—Wood perrorated by the "Pholas” 
found uu the Kirmingbam Railroad,*near Oamden-town. * 

Frith, J. II.. Lieut. Col. Madras Art.—Ill specimens of 'Timber from Travcncore and the Malabar 
Coast, with native names and localities. 
f»oo, Mrs.—Snout of the Saw-fisli,'' Squalui Pristis.” 

<>omm. Lady.—A large and valuuhlo collection of Sliells front .Tortola. 

Gnflilhs, F.A., Capt. R.A.—Spccmien of Tobacco from Pwtguay. 

Grove, Mr., Fishmonger.—The Hermit Crab (“Pagurus Beinhardi'*) in tho shell of '* Buccinum 
Undalnm.” « 

Jncksoa, fl. G., Major R.A.—Stuffed spechncii of the Rough-legged Falcon,” Falco Sagopus.” 
Maophuil. J., Major U 8 th Kcgt.— FubsiU from Cciigo, vis.: — Eight specimens of Osseous Breccia 
' tiulidniug birds’ bones.—Four specimens of clypeaster.—One specimen of Ostrea(a gigantic 
Valve). _ 

MUford.J. P.. Lieut. 18tb Royal Iriidi.—An Aibatrass, taken in lat. 48« 2ff S.. and long. dS** 16'E. 
Newvnhnin, W. P., Lieut. R.N.—Two curious groups of Ojaters from Bunlogne.—Spi-dmene of 
IViiilied Wooil, AgStized Wixid-Stone 5 ditto of Dogtooth Spar; ^Itto of M^repute.—Group or 
l.irge lu'Xnhedral Orysfals of Curb, of Limo. ^ 

Push.i>l, C., T.ieiit. 3rd Foot.—Ninety-seven Mifieralogical specimens, various lorallties: Snout and 
.f.iw« of ” Croeodilis Gavlal,” Irivtr Ganges; Jaw of a fliark ("nova B]>eci«»’') with the seven 
low s of tectli perfect j two Saws of *• Squalus Pristis specimen of Rice in the Pod: ditto of 
'* Alba Marina,” Connemara, Co.Galwav; PodundBnrk ofthe Colton Tree, ludia^ Burk and 
Nuts from Tices iu the Bogs ut Connemara. Co. (iaIwayT two large Eagle’s Claws. 

Boiiey. Charles, Eaq.—Fibres of tiie lacc ^rk tr^, from tbe Dcomillo estate, 'rrelawney, Jamaica. 
Pmith, John, Snrgeon, R.N.—Four Birdskins from New South Wales,—viz. two Spocimeos of 
* ’ i’haetou PUmniouius,” Linn.; one Specimen of “ Sterna Foliginoea,” Lina; and oue Spe-^ 
cinicn (dottbiful). \ 

Tucker. Willium, Esq., late of Coast Gnard. Cdhstof Africa.—Vary large and fine Specimen ofGum 
CopaU seven pairs of very largo, and fivepaite of smaller Siweimens of” Achatina Zebra.” 
W'allavtuD, Freiicrtck, Capt. thh Dragoons.—'I'wo Specimens of Gavial. Kner Ganges; pne ditto 
Cnieodile; one Rnake; one lazard; and six Bottles, containing Snakes, Lizards, &c. 

W’ykle. hi.', Lieut. R.N.—A very line Flamingo, and six other Birdskins. 

[To be conUoued.] 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE ARMY ON THE 1st JANUARY, 1838, 


AMD RBPSRXNCB TO TBB PORSION SBRV108 OP RBQIUBNTS. 

«> 


Rjegimentfl and 
Corps. 

^ Stations of 
Tioops or Serrica 
CompaniM, 

fitaiions of 
VfpOti. 

Vo.irof 
roiQgOB 
Forwga 
Sen ICC 

t 

Ye«i of 
iclurti* 
lUg' fiom 
Foil ign 
Scrrico. 

Wlienco 

cotuTued. 

Agents. 
Itiihsh !a Irisli 
Kulablbhmeitt, 

Jst Life-j^ds. 

Windsor « . 


4 4 

1816 

France 

• 

CoIIyer 

20(1 do. . . 

Regent's Paik 

e # # * 

• • 

1816 

France 

t'dx & Co. 

m. Horse^ds. 

Hyde Paik , 


4 4 

18)6 

France 

Cux 61 Co. 

let Orag.^ds, 

Dundalk,. . 


4 4 

1816 

France 

Co\ & Co. 

2 nd do.. 

Cahir . . . 

• • • 0 

4 • 

1818 

France 

Hop, ft Cano 

3rd do. . 

Ipswicll . . 


4 • 

1814 

Spain 

Col ft Cane 

4lh do.. • 

hldQchcster . 

• 4 4 4^ 

4 4 

1813 

Portugal 

Colljer . 

8 th do. • « 

fiirminghani. 

• • 4 t 

• 4 

1814 

Spam 

Co\ & Co. 

6 th do.. » 

Brigittoa • . 

4 # 4 • 

S 4 

1808 

Buen. Ayres 

Cull>er 

7th do. . . 

York . . . 

• 4 4 4 

4 4 

1799 

Holland 

Cox bt Co. 

ist Dragoons 

Cork . . . 

4 4 4 4 

4 4 

1816 

France 

Co\ ft Boj. 

2 Qddo. . . 

Dublin. . . 

• • 4 4 

4 4 

1816 

Franca 

Cot 61 . Bor. 

3rd do.« . . 

Bengal . , . 


1837 



Hopkiiisoii 

4th do. . » 

Bombay . . 

# 

1822 



IlopkllKOil 

0 th do*« • • 

Dorrhoier . 

4 4 4 4 

• 4 

1816 

France 

t'ov. ft Co. 

7th Hassars. 

Dublin. « . 

• 4 4 4 

4 4 

1818 

France 

Cox ft Co. 

8 th do. . . 

Nevibridgec k. 

4 • 4 4 

• 4 

1823a 

Bengal 

Jlop. ft Bor 

9th Lancers . 

Glasgow . , 

• • 4 4 

4 4 

18)3 

Poitugal 

Co\ ft C 0, 

I 6 th Hussars, 

Nottingham . 

• • A • 

• 4 

1826 

Portugal 

Cox ft Co. 

llth Lt Oiag. 

Bengal* . . 

4 • • 4 

1819 



Collycr 

12th Lancers . 

Hounslow . 


1819 

1828 

Portugal 

Collycr 

13th Lt. Drag. 


1 . . , . 



Cox ft Co. 

14th do.. . . 

Edinburgh . 

4 4 4 4 

A . 

1814 

Spain 

Cox ft Co. 

I5th Hussars . 

Leeds . . . 

• 4 4 4 

4 4 

1816 

France 

(’ox ft Bor. 

i 6 th Lancers. 


• 4 4 4 

1822 



(’ox ft Co. 

17tbdo. . . 

Coventry . . 

• 4 4 • 

c. 

1823 

Bombay 

Hopkiiison 

Gr.Gds. Istbat. 

The Tower . 


.. • 

1828 

Portugal 


« * 

2 d bat. 

Windsor . 

4 4 4 4 

4 4 

*1818 

France -i 



3d bat. 

Wellington B 

4 4 4 4 

4 4 

1818 

France 


Cotdstj 

[Istbat. 

St. Geo. Bar 

4 4 4 4 

4 4 

1814 

hraticc 

Cox & Co. 

Gds.' 

2 d hat. 

St John's W 


• 4 

1818 

Franco 


Sc.Fu. 

Istbat, 

Dublin. . 

4 4 4 4 

4 • 

1814 

Fraiitc 


OdL 

2 d bat. 

Portinaii B, 

• « 4 4 

• • 

1828 

Puitugal 


1«r Ft 

pstbat. 

Athlone . « 

« • • 4 

« 4 

1836 

W.Indies 

Cox & Co. 

iai r i» 

2 d bat. 

Canada . • 

Plymouth. ‘ 

1836 


( 

Cox ft Bor. 

< 2 od do. . . 

Bombay . . 

Chatham . * 

182) 



LaHrie 

3rd do., . , 

Bengal. . . 

Chath^ , * 

1822 



Cox ft Co. 

‘4th do. . . 

Madras 

Chatham . • 

1832 


»> 

Cox ft t/O. 

&thdo. . . 

Ionian Isl. 

Portsmouth -v 

.1831 



Hopkinson 

6 th do. , . 

Bombay , 

(Shatimin . . 

n821 



Cox ft (' 0 . 

7lh do.. . . 

Dublin . . 

4 • *4 

• 4 

1836 

Malta 

Cox ft Co. 

6 tli do. . . 

Jamaica . 

IfflRTT^H 

3830 



Cox ft Co. 

9th do.. . . 

Bengal. . • 

Cn^bam . . 

1832 



Cox ft Co. 

10 th do. • . 

Cork . . . 

4 • * » ♦ 4^ • 

• 4 

1837 

Ionian Iai. 

Cox & Co. 

llth do.. . . 

4u{i!dn Isl.f , 

Waterford . 

1826 



Cox & Co. 

12 tb do. . . 

Mauritius . • 

Kinaale « . 

1837 


«> 

Cox 

ldtfado«« . . 

Bengal. « , 

Chatham • . 

1822 



Cox & (%.' 

14tb ^ • . 

W. Indies. • 

Brecon. . . 

1836 



Cox & Co. 

iSthlib.. , . 

Canadaf • . 

Neni^h . . 

1827 



Cox ft Co. 

16th do. • • 

Bengal. . v 

Chatham . . 

1819 



Eiikiand 

I7th do. , . 

Bombay • . 

Chatham . « 

1830 



Cox ft Co. 


* To be reUaved by the 3(d Xdgbt Dn^oe, f Ordered bomeT 
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Bogimento and 
Corps. 


18th Foot 
19th do. 
20th do. , 
21 St do. 
22od do. 
23rd do. 
2dih do. 
25ih do. 

2r>lh do. • 

27th do. 
28th do. 
2ytlt do. 
30th do. 
31st do. 
32nd do. 
33 rd do. 
34(h do. 
35ih do. 
.3()th do. 
37th do. 
•ISll) do. 
S9ih do. 
40th do. 
4Ut do. 
42nd do. 
43rd do. 
4-lth do. 
4.>ih do. 
46tl) do. 
47lh do. 
48t}) do. 


StntiuQs uf 
Hervico 
C'onipauics. 


Stations of 
i)ep6ts. 



Castlebar 
Ternplemore. • • • 

Canterbury. 

Van Die. Uand Chatham 


1836 


1833 


Portsmouth . 1829 


i.iinerick 


Cape of O. H. 

N.S. Wales . 
Mauritius* , 
Bermuda . . 


Gibraltar . 
Amenca , 
Miiuiitius 
\V. Indies 
Jamaica . 


•Chatham . 
Chatham . . 
Chatham . 
Devonport •. 
.‘Sunderland . 
Chatham . 
Plymouth . . 
Boyle . . . 
Cashel . * . 
Londonderry 
Plymouth . 
I'lymoulh . 


Madras Cnatham . 

Bombay . , Chatham . 

Chatham . 


Canada 


Uihrultar 


50ilt do. , . 

N. .S. VV.ales 

51&1 do, . • 

1 (3>alham| 

52nfl do. , . 

' Gibraltar . 

53rd do. . . 

Ionian Isi. 

51th do. • , 

Madras , . 

55th do. . . 

Madras . . 

56fh do. , . 

.Jamaica . 

57ih do. , . 

Madras . . 

58tl) do. . . 

Ceylon . . 

59tli do. . . 

Malta. , , 

60th du.lst bat. 

Corfu , . 

2d bat. 

Corfu . . 

61st do. . . 

Ceylon , , 

62ud do. . . 

Madras . , 

63rd do. . . 

Madras . 

64ih do. . . 

Jamaica . , 

65th do. » . 

^ A . t s 

W. Indies^ , 


67ih do. 
6Slh do. 
69th do. 


71st do 
72nd do 


W, Indies 


W. Indies. 


Ca^e of G.H 
Ionian Isl.*. 


1828 

18-35 

1835 

1826 

1834 

1825 

183U 

I83G 

1829 
1837 
18:«) 

1830 

1827 

1824 

i822 


Whence 

roturae^. 


1836 W. Indies 

1837 Bombay 

1837 Jamaica 
1834 Gibraltar 

1836 West Indies 


Plymouth. , 1835 
Ciialham . . 1822 
CliatlSim . 1819 

Cork . . . 18.37 
Portsmouth 1834 

^hSlham . 1822 

Chatham . 1834 

• • • # • • 
Newcastle • 1836 
Diihitn . » ]8i9 

Cliutham . . 1819 
Clutli<im . 1821 
Sheerness . 1831 

Ch.itham . , 1825 
Yougbal . . 1828 
Omagh . . 1834 

Hull.... 1830 
Jersey . . 1835 
Trfmplemore. 1828 
Chatham . . 1830 
Chathanr . 1829 

Dundee . . 1834 

Naas. . . . 1829 
Ternplemore. 1827' 
Chatham*. . 1831 
Waterford, . 1834 
Dover . . . 1831 
Guernsey. . 1834 

Clonmel . . 1828 
Clare Castle. 1827 


1336 Bengal 

• • 


1836 Ionian Isl. 


1835 L Madras 


1S34 Ionian Is). 


1834 Bermuda 


Acenta. 
Britun & Irish 
EsUhlishilent 


Cox & Co. 
Cox & (?ane 
Cox & Co. ' 
Cox & Co. 
Cox 6c Bor. 
Cox & Bur. 
Collyer I 
Cox & Bor. 
Lawrie 
Cox & Co. 
Cox Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox 6c Co. 
Downes 
Hopkinson 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Price 
Lawrie 
Lawrie 
Cox & Co. 
Cox 6c Co. 
Cox 6c Co. ; 
Cox & Co. ' 
Cox & Co, i 
Cox & Co. j 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Bor. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Kirk.&Caus 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox ^ Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. ! 
Lawrie 
Cox & Cb. 
Cox & Co, 
Cox & Co. 
Cox*& Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Lawrie 
Collyer 
Cox & Co. 
Cox ic Co. 
Cox & Go. • 
Cox 6c Co. 
Hopkinson ;! 
Cox 6c Co. i 
Cox 6c Co. ’ 
Price & Bori 
Cox 6c Co. 
Cox 6c Co. i 


* Ordeied home. X Ordered for Van Bleaiati’s Land. ( Ordered to Agieriea. 

Q Ordered to Jamaica. ^ ^ Ordered to West Indies. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE ARMY ON IST JAN. 


[jAN. 


RogboeoU and 
#.Gorpa. 


74tb Fool 


78ih do. 


83rd 

do. 

84th 

do. 

85th 

do. 

86tb 


87ih 

do. 

88lh 

do. 

89th 

do. 

90lh 

do. 

9Ut 

do. 


Stations of 
t Scrrice 
Companies. 


W.uidies . 
Capeof G.H. 
W. Indies . 


BntleTaot 
Edinburgh 
N. $. Wales 
Gibraltar . 
Gibraltar ' . 


Janraicaf 


Manchester 
Manritius. 


W. Indies 


Su Helena 


Stations of 
DepAts. 


Fort George 
Newbridge 


Chatham • • 
Carlisle . . 
Limerick . . 
ChesterCastle 


93rd do, 
d4th do. 


9dlh do. 
99th do. 


lU. Stan Corps 
1st West Ind. 


Ceylon Rifle 


Royal African 
^oIoQ. Corps 
RNtewfoiind* 
r land Veteran 
Companies. 
Royal Malta 
Fencibles . 


Portsmouth 


Mullingar 




i • ' 1 

Whence 

returned. 

Agents. 
Brlttsh & Irish 
Katahlisbuieut 



1837 Ceylon 


1837 

1836 


W. Indies 
Ionian Isl. 


1835 

1835 

1835 

1833 


Enniskillen 

Stockport 


Woolwich 

Portsmouth 


1834 
1834, 

1835 

1835 

1836 

1837 
1837 

1836 

1837 


W. Indies 
Malta 
Ionian Isl. 
N. America 
Ceylon 
C. of Good H. 
Mauritius 
America 
Ionian Is). 


Detachment's various periods. 


Kirkland 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Law. & Cant' 
Cox & Co. 


Cox & Co. 
Cox Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Downes 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Hepkinsou 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Bor. 
Kirk.& Bor 
Cox & Bor. 
Cox & Cunt 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Kirkland 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 


N. Providence 
and Honduras 


» Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 


Ceylon. . .fu* K'rkiand 

[O 

Cape of 0. H.l*;; Kirkland 

1 1 

Sierra Leone Kirkland 
Newfoundland Kirkland 
Malta • . Kirkland 


# REGIMENTAL AGENTS. 

Ashley, James, 135, Regent-street. 
Atkinson,John, £ly-place, Dublin. 
Borough, Sir Richard, Bart., Armit,& Co.. 
Leinster-.st. Dublin. 

Cane, Richard, & Co. Dawson-st.Dublin. 
Collyer, G. S,, Park-place, St.Jumes's. 
Cox,Hammer<;ley,and Cox, Craig^s-court. 
Downes, C., 14,Warwick-st. Charing Ores'- 
Hopkinson, Barton, & Knyvett, Regent-st. 
Kirkland, J.(Gen. Agent,) 80, Pall Mall. 
Lawrie, John & Charles M‘Grigor, 10. 
^ Charles-street, St. James’s-square. 
Price,W.F., 34, Craven-st.,Strand. 


GENERAL AGENtjS FOR THE'RECRUITING SERVICE. 
. Great Brilain^-^ohn Kfrklaod, Esq., 80, Pail Mall, 
/reloticf-—Sir Bajgenall W. Burdett, Bart., Dublin. 


AGENTS FOR THE DECCAN PRIZE MONEY. 

UeuL-CoI. Arbuthnot and John Kirkland, Esq.—OfRce, 80, Pall Mall. 


N. Bv—A referenea to the List of Agents will explalri the Abbnvladons. 


Ordered to Malta. 


i Oxdcrei{boinc 


t Ordered to Holi&x. 
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LIST of SHIPS of the Royal Navy in Commission lit January, 1638/specifying theirrespec- 
live Ratings, Ages, the Yards where Built, the Dates of being Commissioned, and Present 
Stations.* 




No. 

• • 



When 


Karnes. 


cf 

By whom Commanded. 

Where Built. 

When 

ai™ 

Present Station, 



tiuns. 


Ruilt. 

aioued. 


FIAHT HATtS, 


M 




*1836 


Bnliianiu . . 

• 

i“fl 

Cwt J. W. D. Dtmdns 
Cant. C. H. Paget 

Plymouth 

1820 

Portsmonth 

Howe , , . 

• 


Cbutiiam 

1H15 

1835 

Shcemess 

Sun Josef . . 

• 

im 

CantJ. Hancock, C.B. 

a 


1836 

Plymouth 

Pnnv'‘ss CIiHrlolte 

• 

10' 

Cap. A. Panshawc [K.C.H. 

FortimoutU 

1925 

1837 

Meditenaneaii 

Ru>ul Adelaide . 

■ 

104 

Capt Sir Wm. Elliott, C. B. 

Plymouth 

1828 

1836 

Plymouth 

Tenicraife . , 

• 

104 

Caut, T. F. Keunedv 

Chatham 

1798 

1836 

.Shuemeu 

Victory . . , 

• 

104 

Capt. T. Seurle, C.B. * 

ditto 

176.5 

1836 

Portsmouth 

SanONDRATZS. 








Rodney . . . 

• 

93 

Capt. Hyde Parker 

Pembroke 

1833 

1835 

Mediterrancaa 

Asia .... 

• 

64 

Capt.W. Fisher 

Bombay 

1824 

1836 

ditto 

I)<‘lleri>plion 

• 

80 

Cap.S. Jaekson, U.B |C.B 

Foitainuuth 

1818 

1836 

ditto 

Vaiigiiurd . . 

• 

80 

Capt. Sir T. Fcllowes, Kt, 

PunJiroke 

1836 

1836 

ditto. 

YIIiKT} KATES. 
Donexul . . . 

• 

78 

Capt .T. Hr-ike 

Toulon 


1837 

Lisbon 

Excellent . . 

• 

mm 

Cupt.T. Hustings 

PujtsRiouth 

1810 

1834 

Portsmouth 

CoiimalUs • , 

« 

74 

Cup. Sir K. GraotKt. {.K.H 

Bombay 

1813 

1836 

N. Amer. Si W. Ind. 

Kdiohurgh . . 

• 

74 

Capt. W. W. Henderson, 


1837 

Lisboa 

Hastings . . 

4 

74 

Capt. H. SliiHovr IK.ll. 

Calcntta 

1818 

1834 

Chatham 

HitcuU’s . . 

• 

74 

Cui^. J. T. Nicolas, C.B. 
Cum. J. Paget 

Chatham t. 

1815 

1836 

Lisbon 

MogiiiUi'cnt . . 

1 

74 

Merclmt's I'd 

1«06 

1831 

Jamaicat 

Alulabar . . . 

• 

74 

Capt. Sir W. A. Montagu, 

Bombay 

1818 

1834 

Plymouth 




C.B..K.C.H. 




[of Africa 

Melville . , . 

» 

74 

Capt. Hun. R S- Dundos 

ditto 

1817 

1837 

Cape G. Hope & Ct, 

Mindra . . . 

• 

74 

Capt.A.M.Sharpe. C.B. 

ditto 

1810 

1836 

Mediterraneou 

remhroke . . 

• 

74 

Capt. F. Moiesbej, O.B. 

Merchnti YU 
Deptford* 

1760 

1836 

ditto 

R'lssoll . . . 

• 

74 

Capt. Sir W. H. Dillon, 

1822 

1835 

ditto 




K.C.H. • 




Talarera. . * 

« 

74 

Cupt. W. R. Mends 

Woolwich 

1818 


Lisbon 

Welipsley . . 

• 

74 

CuDt. T. Maitland 

Bombay 

1815 

1837 

East Indies 

tOUHTH ItA'iZS. 







Poitland . . . 

• 

62 

Capt D. Price • 

PljTnouth 

,1822 

1634 

Medilerraaean 

Pre«<lcnt . . 

• 

62 

Capt. Js. Scott 

PortEioouth 

1829 

1837 

South America 

W niclu'stev . . 

■ 

53 

Capt, E. Sfiarsliott, K.IT. 

Woolwich 

1832 

1834 

East Indies 

ilavhan' . , . 

a 

50 

Capt. A. li Corry 

Merchot'sYd. 

1810 

1935 

Mtiditeranean 

HiibUn . . . 

• 

50 

Cupt. R. Tait 

ditto 

1813 

1835 

South America 

rnTH RATES. 








Madagascar . . 

• 

46 

Capt. Sir J. S. Peyton, 
K.C.H. 

Bombay 

1822 

1836 

West Indies 

.Seringapafum . 


46 

Capt. J. Leith [van, C.B. 

Bombay 

1819 

1837 

w. ImHos 

Stag .... 


46 

Oonimuduro T. B. Sulli- 

Pembroke 

1630 

1636 

S.Amer. [of Afro. 

Thalia . . . 


46 

Capt. R. \Vaucht>]>e 

Chatham 

1830 

1834 

CapeG. Hope & Ct. 
Kafmoathi 


1 

42 

Capt. J.H. PlninridKO 

Mexclint’s Yd. 

1810 

1823 


I 

43 

Lieut. G. Davies 

ditto 

1814 

1836 

Ciiatliamg 

Castor . , . 


66 

Capt. Kd. Collier 

Chatham 

1832 

1832 

Mediterranean 

Iiiuonstant . . 


36 

Capt. D. Pring 

Portsmouth 

1836 

1836 

PortsmontiL 

Plymouth' 

Piqno , . . 


36* 

Capt. £. Dover 

Tlyinouth 

1831 

1836 

SIXTH BATES. 



[C.B. K.C.H. 




f 

Alligator. . . 


23 

Capt. Sit J. J. G. Q-^^mer, 

Cochly 

1821 

1837 

ditto 

Coun.Ty . , . 


28 

Capt. C. R. Brinkwater 

CliatR.*m 

1832 

1836 

East Indies 

Crocadile . . 


28 

Cupt. J.Polkinnhorne 

Chatham 

1825 

1837 

West Indies 

Imogiiie . , . 


28 

Capt. H. W. Drnce 

Pembroke 

1831 

1836 

Soiitli .America 

Nurlli Stir . . 


S6 

Commodoio Lord J.Hny 

Woollrich 

1824 

1837 

Liiixin 

R.iiiilK)W . . . 


S8 

Capt. T. Bennett 

Chatham 

1823 

1834 

West Indie# 

Rattlesnake. . 


28 

Capt. W. Hobson * 

ditto 

1822 

1834 

Ea.<!t Indies 

Samaraog . . 


S8 

('.ipt. W. Broughton 

Cochin 

1822 

1836 

South America 

Sapphito . . • 


28 

C.ipt. H. F. Rowley 

Portsmouth 

1827 

1835 

Mtiditeironean 

Tyne .... 


28 

Capt. J. Townsliancf 

Woolvioh 

1826 

I8:f7 

Portsmouth 

Volage . . . 


28 

t'ftot. H. Smith fffi 

Portsmouth 

1825 

1837 

Chntiiara 

Actanm . . . 


£6 

Capt J.ord Ed. Kussoll 

Woolwich 

1831 

lKi4 

South America • 

Cory sfort . . 


26 

Copt.H. B. Martin 

Pembtoke 

18.36 

1836 

.Mediterranean 


• Taken from SpftoUrd* in 1797 . 

■ t BeceWinx Siii^^Tciluced 10 the complement offuur guns. 

• i ^omnu(pioDed by Captaiu-SupermtenflenUf Va^lt^w^cecl to complement of lis gimi. || lUcBlvlng Ship, 
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NamH. 

• 

g 

By whom Commanded. 

Where Built. 


Wlicn 

Oominu 

liuned. 

Present Station, 

ClwDitn . . 

• 

S6 

Cdpt, Hon. 0. Grey 

Pembroke 

1835 

1633 

South America 

VetMl . . . 

e 

as , 

Capt. T. W. Carter 

Sheemeu 

1833 

1n37 

Shifrnes's 

MAcjouaat! . . 

s 

24 

Capt U. W.Su J.Mildmay 

Merchnt’s Yd. 

1818 


Lisbon 

Tribune . . . 

• 

24 

Oiipt. J. Tompkinson 

ditto 

1803 

1834 

Mediterranean 

Brune . . . 

e 

22 

Capt.!. Clave 

In France 

1787 

1836 

Oliaijiam* 

Ceylon . . . 

• 


IJettt. J. G. M'Konrie 



1834 

MuiUit 

itoors. 








Nimrod . 



Com. 3. Prater 

Deptford 

1828 

1833 

West Indies 

Pearl.... 



Com. I.ord C. K. Paget 

Mercimt’i Yd. 

1826 

1835 


Tweed . . . 

• 

20 

^om. Hon. F. T. Pelheoi 

Portsmouth 

xm 

1833 

Lisbon 

ChampioD . . 

« 

W 

Com. G. St. V. King 

ditto 

182* 

1833 

West Iniiicfi 

Coluabloe . . 


18 

Com T. H<‘D<lcru)u 

ditto 

1826- 

1834 

Coubt of Attica 

Comas . . . 


18 

Com. Hon. P.l'.Cary 

Pembroke,. 

1828 

1837 

West Indies 

Dido .... 

o 

18 

Capt. L. Davies, C.B. 

ditto 

1836 

1836 

Mediterranean 

Electra ... 


IS 

Cora.". Prirtton 

Portamonth 

1887' 

1837 

Purism outli 

Pavourite . » 


18 ' 

Com. W, Cioker 

•ditto 

1822 

1837 

East Indies 

Fly .... 


18 

Com. R. Klliutt 

ditto 

1831 

1836 

Suiiih America 

Harrier . . . 

• 

J8 

Com, W. H. IL CuBW 

ditto 

1881 

■ 

ditto 

Hyaeioth . . 

• 

18 

Com. W. Warn'n 

Plymouth 

1829 

B 

East Indies 

Laroe . . . 


18 

Com. 3. P. rilnke 

Pembroke 

1829 


East Indies 

Modcste . . • 

• 

18 

Com. H. Kyres 

Woolwfcch 

1837 

B xM 

Woolwich 

Oiostes . . . 

• 

18 

Cum. J. J. F- Newell 

Fortemouth 

1824 

1834 

MediterraiiRAa 

PyUdes . . . 


18 

Com. W. L. C.i»tlo 

Woolwich 

1824 

1835 

Coast of Africa 

Racehorse . • 

• 

18 

Com. W. CraufQJT* 

Plymouth 

1830 

1837 

Plymouth 

Rover.... 


IS 

Com. C. Eden • 

‘Chatham 

18:42 

1834 

South .‘tmorica 

SroiU .... 


18 

Com, R. Cniigie 

ditto 

18.32 

1835 

Coast of Africa 

Wolf .... 


18 

Com. E.Stauioy 

Portomuulh 

1826 

1834 

East Indies 

Childers . . . 


16 

Com. Iloii H. Keppell 

Cliatham 

1827 

1834 

Meuileii.iuejn 

Pelican « . . 


16 

Coin. H. Pdlih-rim 

Merchut’s Yd 

181 c? 

1834 

Cuust id' .\frica 

Raleigh . . * 

a 

16 

Cairt. M. tjuin 

ditto 

1806 

1834 

Kiutilnilies 

SatelJue . . . 

« 

16 , 

Cdm. K. Robb 

Pembroke 

1826 

183d 

WoBi iuliios 

Trinculo . . . 


16 

Com. 11. E.CoIlm '' 

Meichnt's Yil 

1809 

1837 

Lialsm 

Victor. ; . . 

• 

16 

Com. R. Crorier 

Bow tray 

1814 

1931 

Kdbt Indies 

Zebra.... 


16 

CitefR. C. M'Crpa 

ditm 

1815 

1834 

dittu 

Scylia, barque , 

• 

16 

Com. Bon. Jf/Deoman 

Mercont’a Yd. 

1809 

1837 

Lisbon 

BBlOk. 








Clio ... . 

« 

, 

Coot. W. Richardson Ca) 

Mercliiit’s Yd. 

1807 

1835 

Meditorranean 

Cruizer . • . 

• 


Com. W. A. Vi'iHis 

Chaihasi 

1838 

183.3 

Slici>rue.-8 

Ganti.'t . . . 

• 

16 

Capt.W. G.lI.WhUh 

MiTclmt’sYd. 

1HI4 

1834 

West Iiiilics 

H.irlequiD • • 

• 

■ V 

Com. J. E. Erskino 

Pt-ral|tuke 

1836 

1836 

Mcditi'iiiiui'an 

Hazard . . . 

« 

B il 

Com. J.'vVitkaiain 

Portsinuuth 

1837 

1837 

Coast of Ahica 

I.Uy .... 

a 

K 9 

Com. J. Reeve * 

Perahroku • 

1837 


Plyinoiitli 

I’eloniB . . . 

• 


Com. T. Harding 

Portsmouth 

l8o8 

BiSn 

East Indies 

Racer .... 

« 

■ il 

Com. }. Hope 

ditto 

I8:<j 

183.3 

Wi'stludies 

Ringdorc. . . 

• 


Com, H. S. Nixon 

Plymouth 

18:13 

1837 

ditto 

Serpent . • . 

• 

16 

Com. R. L.'Warretv 

Moichnt'a Yd. 

1832 

1836 

ditto 

Sappho . . . 


16 

Com. T. Fraser r 

WtKitwicli 

1833 

18:17 

ditlu 

Snake , . . 

» 

16 

Com. A. Milne 

MerchnPs Yd. 

1822 

1837 

ditto 

^rrow Hawk . 

• 

16 

Com. I. Shepherd 

Woolwich 

iKo; 

I8:i7 

South America 

Wanderer. . . 

« 

16 

Cam. T. Bushby 

Citatham 

18:i5 

1835 

Wwt Indies 

Wasp .... 

• 

16 

Com. D. W. A. Pelham 

Mctchnt’sY’d. 

1812 

1837 

Pnitsmuiith 

Wolverine . . 

« 

16 

Cora, Don, K. Howard 

ditto 

18dC 

1836 

McUiterianeau 

Algerine i . • 

« 

10 

lAeut. W. 8. Thomas 

ditto 

182<» 

19:15 

East Indies 

CameWon . . 

e 

10 

Liout.J. Bradley 

Bumbiiy 

1816 

1834 

Lubuii 

Guriev <*. . . 

$ 

10 

Lieut, K. Norcott fmentt 

Woolwich 

1830 

19'J5 

Cuiist of Africa 

llaipy . . . 

• 

10 

Lient. Hm. G. K. A. CIc- 

ditto 

1HV5 

19:?6 

West Indies 

Leveret • . *. 


10 

Lieut. C. J. fiostneuet * 

FiirGmouth 

182.1 

1835 

Guastuf Ahiea 

Nautilus . . . 


10 

Lieut. W. CrtiokOt. 

WWlwich ft 

1830 

1934 

Portsmouth 

• • • 

# 

10 

Lieut. Hon. G. H. KioBAird 

Portswoutb 

1829 

1836 

Meditoiriuiean 

Royalist . • . 

• 

10 

LiiMit. Bon. K Pl'iUkett 

ditto 

1823 

1834 

Lisbon 

Saracen • . . 

a 

10 

Liout. H. W. Hill 

PlyBouth 

1831 

1837 

Coast of Africa 

Sdvaee . . * 


10 

Lieut. Hun. E. R.Cun«n 

ditto 

1830 

1^^ 

Lisbon 


• 

16 

(dent. C. Gaytan -' 

c> dittu 

1832 

1833 

ditto 

Water witch . 

• 



MerchnPs Yd. 

1832 

1834 

C^oast of Africa 

Wizard . .' . 

a 


LSent. £. L. Kamy 

Pembroke 

1830 

1857 

Snntb America 

Speedy. cnttK . 

s 

8 

Ideut, J. M. Mottiey 

ditto 

1828 

1835 

Part. Service 

1 Cockatrice. tchODoer 

mM 

Uput.J.Doiik1«8 

ditto 

1832 

M36 

.South America 

1 Hornet, bricadluie 


Lieut. H. Baiille 

Chatham 

1831 

1832 

Falmouth 

Spiher. sebooher 

a 

U 

Ueafcl.O’RftillyfsV ' 

ditto 

1832 

1835 

South Amerifa 

Vtper, brieantiuo 

a 

Bf 

lieut. W. WhlDiett 

Pembroke 

1831 

1834 

Coast ufAhica 

Basilisk, ketch 

• 

6 

lient. G. 6. BLmdonald 

Chaihaa 

1824 

I8:i6 

South Ami-rica 

Picl^le, Khoooer 

• 

5 

Uout. P. llMt 

West Indies 

1827 

1834 

West Indies 

PuK^i, Khgooet 

« 

6 

Uent. B.J.SnUiTan ' 

iBtio 

1827 

IKl? 

Chadram - 


D«p&t—CaptuNd Iiom Fi«&ch \ HeceHing Sbip^rodocad to tho cottplomeat o|k;^vo guM* 
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* Names. 


Skipjack, Mcliooner 
Si'itflower, cutter 
^*^»a^^ow * . • 
lionetla • 4 * 

lirisk .444 
liuzzard • . . 
iiolpMu 444 
(irifTtfn, brigantine 
Lyux, Jitto 
Korrchtot. ditto 
Fair Rosamond 

SUSVEYlKd VESSELS 

. 4 . . 

liortcon 4 4 4 

Ik-agle . 4 4 
Faiiy ,4.4 
I.m k 4 4 4 4 

Magpie 444 
Ma>iilT 444 
Raven . . 4 
Surliug 4 . 4 
Sulphur . 4 . 
Tliiiudcr. 4 4 

RTTAH VESSELS. 

Alriiau . 4 4 
Allan . 4 4 
Bla/er 4 . . 
Rover 4.44 
Cat run 4 # . 

t^unel 4 4 4 

ContUnce 4 4 

EcilU 4 4 4 4 

Fuelly 4 4 4 

Rhiiuer 444 
lieintes 4 4 4 
I.ightnuig 4 4 
Meteor 4 4 . 
Riiamix 4 4 

i’lniu .44. 
Uhadiimnntlius . 
.'ijiidTimudei 4 
Spitfire . 4 4 
Volcano . , . 



When 


By whom Commanded. Where Built, 




VACHT8. 

Royal George . . 
Itoysl Soveieign 
Milliam and Mury . 
ILOOPSOKWARUrxEn 

No. of 

AS VAUKETS. 

Gun*. 

Alert 4 4 4 . 
Bnscis . 4 4 . 

6 

Deliglit . . 4 , 

10 

. . 

tioldliDch 4 4 . 

6 

Ilojie 4 4 4 , 

10 


l.iiinut 4 
I.yra , 
Magnet . 
Mniine , 
Nightingulo 
Oposoum 
I’judom 
Pigeon 4 
il.inger 4 
Ueindeer 
Seagull . 
Sheldrake 
Skylark 
Spey 

Star 4 
Swift 

Tyrian 4 





Lieut. J. J. RubiuBoa 
Lieut. J. Ruche 
Lieut. R. Lowcay 
^ient. IL V. Uescamps 
iieut. A. Rellet 
.lieut. .1. L. K. Stall 
ieut. T. L. Booert* 
jleut. J. 0. D’Crban 
LieuL 11. Bruadhedd 
Lieut. & P> fioiieiiherg 
Lieut. W. B 4 Oliver 


Capt.-A.T. E. Vidal 
Lieut T. Or^es 
C«nn« J. H. Wickham 
Capt. W. Hewett ( 6 ) 
tieut E. Barnett § 
Lieot. T. S. Brock 
Mast.>Cuni. 0. Thomas 
Lieut. C>. A. Bedibrd 
Lieut. H. Kellett 
Com. E. Belchv 
Lieut. B. Alien 


Capt. P. W. Bcochcy, 
Lieut Fi. B. Tinling 
Lieut. J. M. Wriugh 
Lieut. F. Bullock 
Com. B. E. Owen 
Lieut G.T. Gordon 
Lieut. W. Arlctt 
Lieut. W. James 
Lieut J. Pearce 
I.ieut. J. M. Pt)lbury 
Lieut W. S. Blount 
Lieut. J. Shombler 
Lieut G. W. JHhilh 
Coqi. W. It Henderson 
Lieut. J. Diiffill 
Com. A. Wakeftolil 
Com. S. C Dacits 
I.ieut .A Kimuedy 
Lieut. W.*M‘llwaine 


West Indies 

Portsmouth 

Pembroke 

Shoeruess 

Cmiiham 

PortsmuuUl 

Stieemess 

Chatham 

Portsmouth 

Chatliam 

Was a Slaver 

Chatham • 
Pembroke 
Woolwich 
Chatham 
ditto 

Sbeerness 

Merchnt'KYd. 

Pembroke 

ditto 

Chatham 

Deptford 

^oJlwieh 
Deptford | 
Chathum 

Depfferd*, 

ditto 

Woolwich 

ditto 

ditto 

M<>rclint's Yd. 

Poitamcmth 

Hcplfora 

l)eptfi>rd 

Cliathum 

Woolwich 

PlymoiUh 

Sheerness * 

Woolwich 

Poitsmoutll 



18.16 isafi 


1827 
1632 
1827 
1627 
183S 
ISdi 

1835 1 1635 
1823 


1824 1837 


1H31 1H37 

1833 W7 
1H32 1836 

1634 1834' 

1836 


Ciipt Lord A. Fit/clarence Deptfoid 
Capt. ditto 

Capt. .Sir J. Louis,Bart ^>>to 


Lioiit C. 
Lieut J. 
Lieut. J. 
Lieut. M' 
Lieut. E. 
Lieut. W', 
Lieut. F. 
Lieut. W 
Lieut. VV 
Lieut. B. 
Lieut R. 
Lieiit. G. 
Lieut R. 
Lieut U. 
Lkut.W. 
Lieut J. 
Lieut. H. 
Lieut. J. 
Lieot A. 
Lieut. C. 

Lieut. R. 
Lieut. 0. 
Lieut D. 
LUut E. 


II. Norrington 
Downey 
Moore (5) 

. P. Croko 
Collier 
L. Rees 
K Cughlau 
Downey 
Fonestel* 
Gitfllth 
Pawle 
Fortebcuo 
Peter 

W. Inncs - 
Luce • 

H. Turner 
P. Dicken 
Parsons * 

R. L-Passingham 
• P. Ladd 
. B. Jamas 
, Smith 
. Welch 
Jennioga 


Merchnt's Yd. 
Depttord 
Ch'ithiim 
Deptford 
MeiehnPsYd. 
.Plymouth 
Chatham • 
Merchnt's Yd. 
Plymouth 
•Woofeioli 
Plymouth 

Sbeefnoss 

Woolwich 

Pembroke 

Herchot'sYd. 

Plymouth 

PembHdte 

ditto 

ditto 

Woolwich 

Deptford 

Woolwich. 


Present Station. 


West Indies 
Portsmouth 


l.uast or Africa 
Portsmouth 
Coast of Africa 
ditto 

West Indies 
Chuiliaiu 
Coast of .AMea 
Coast of Africa 

Coast of Africa 
Medtk'uanean 
East Indies 
North Sea 
West indies 
.Mediterruaeau 
Woolwich 
('oast of .Africa 
.Sootn America 
ditto 

Portsmouth 

Coast of Ireland 
West Indies 
Part. Service 
Part. 8 cr^icc 
West Indies 
Part. Sen’ice 
Meiiiterraneau 
West Indies 
Part. Service 
West Indies 
Mediterranean 
Part. Service 
West Indies 


Mediterranean 


Part. Service 
Mediterranean 

Portsmouth 
Pembroke 
Woolw ivh 


Falmouth 


* 4 * This Table has been preparefrom onmnal soiuceif expressly for this 

BuBROWBDj wUl^ it i| hoped) be acknowledge 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 

NAVY. 


PROMOTIONS. 

To SB ^APTMNB. 

Sir James £. Home, Bart. 
Henry O, Love. 

Hon. Henry KeppeL 

To DE COMMAIiDEBa. 
Thomas Coleman., 

G. W, 0. Lydiatcl. 

Lord Fraocif^J. Bussell. 

To AB LtrtrrBWANTs. 
■R.LLeM. M'Cluro.' 
Geo. ResyOn. 

J. Vf. Conway. 

Geo. Western. 

To BE PURSZBS, 

J. MitchoU. (b) 

W. La«cs. 

H. JollUBDD. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

CaIO'AIKS. 

T. W. Carter ..........Vestal, 

H. Smith (a).Vobi^e. 

CUMHAKDGR. ^ 
J. Reeve ..Lily. • 


Liexttena^s. 

L. S. Tindall.Calliope. 

E. C. T. O’Eyncourt....' Do. 

II. Johnstone .ftacehorse. 

K. C. Smith........... Do. p 

B. J.SulUvan to Com. Ptneher. 

F. S. Thnnby....Const Guard. 

Wm. Porter........... Do. 

P. Bisson ............. Do, 

3. H utehinsou ......... Vola^o. 

A.1a>vu .. Ito. 

G. Gore ..Modcste. * 

T. S. Hill... Thunder. 

W. C. Fhniott.. i... .Vestal. 

H. Wright..... Do. 


J. H. Norcock.Vestal. 

R. H. Bunbury.Priocess Chai!»otte. 

H. C. Goldsmith to Coro. Megnra, steain-v. 
0. Stanley,... ,lo Com. Britomart. 

H. W. Johnstone.Racehorse. 

C. Illehard, Flag to'ReaT-Admlral Bouverie. 

A. Kellett.... .to Com. Brisk. 

C. H. ].apidge..Idly. 

J. 3. H.Tracey..;. Do. 

r Mabtbbs. 

W. L. Browne...(Aetff.l Volate. 

K. Hall VestaL 

G. II. Skoad .. Modeste. 

T. Jefferv...fActg.) Racehorse, 

W. W. Mniar... (Actg.) Lily. 

Svboeoks. 

B. Verling.Volage. 

G. Symers . Vestal. 

J. O. Harrison.....Thunder. 

Jm, Dnnn .............Calliope. 

B. M'Avuy.Modeste. 

B. Goitrley.. Lily. 

As«I STANT-SunOEOKB. 


J. S. Davidson.Volagc. 

J. Acheson...VesLii. 

U. 1). Mason.Electro. 

II. llariison ..C.Melville. 

D. Thomas.Modesto. 

J. Allun.. Tyne. 

A. Moi'kay. ..Ilaslar H'lspita], 

H. H. Homracnid ..... .Britomart. 

Johnston.Lily. 

K. Carpenter .........Megmra. 

0 PtTBSXRS. 

H. South ..Vulage. 

W'.Pinhorn........,... Muileste. 

T. Fairweather ........VeetaL 

£.^>*MaIey ...........Britaiiiiia. 

Js. Sutret..Exeolleut. 

B. Djer.*..Lily. 

J.B.Page.......Royal Adelaide. 

T. Woodward.Pluenix. 


# 


4 


ARMY. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Nov. S?. 

Corps of Royal Engineer*—Phst-Lleutenant 
Pilncis WilHum Pettlogal, to be Second-Gnpt.^ 
thcond-Lleut. John Hodges Pipc«. to be First- 
Lieui, vldb Pettiagnl; ,Second Lieut llioinas 
Rice Lystcr, to be FirSt-LleUt, - 

WAR OFFICE, Dec. 1. , ^ 

Ist Life Guard*—Lieut. Lord F^hucis .A. 
Gordon to be Cant, by pur. viee B^ot Majw 
Cbetwyod, who reBres »' Cornet and Sub-lae^ 
Lord Augitsths Frederick Pngrtto be 

Lieut, by notvice Lord F.A. Gordon j’WsymoHr 
PhiUipAi£^n> Gent, to be Comttliw Suli- 
LleoL by pur.vice Puget. ' 

* ist Dragoon Guards—CornetJaraea^A. Setofl,'. 
&um llth Light Dntgoonp,, to be (ktnet. tlce 
teytbe. appointed to 95th Foot.^ , . 

loth Light Dragoon*—Lieut. EAwiird David 
Crosier Halliard to be Cajit by dot.’ vice Uow 
ton, who retttes; Cornet Arthur Wellegley 
Williams to be Lieut by par. vice Halliard’S 
Rol^tt Edward W aid, Gent, to be CoMiet by 
pur. vied WUllama. • 


llth Light Dragoons—John Wm. Brothcrlon, 
Gent to be Cornet, by pur. vice Seton, nppoiatiul 
tu the 1st Dragoon Guards. 

15th—Henry Kmest Hogreve, Gent to be 
Veter. Surgeon, vice Henry Hogreve, w-ho retires 
upon h.p. 

• Twi F'oot^EusiSQ George David Donkin,iVom 
SSnd Foot, to be Lieut, by pur. vice Eyre, who 
retires. • 

ilQth—Alexander George Munro, Gent, to be 
Ensign by pur. vice Vernon, who retireii. 
e. SSth—Ensigu Cburles Clements Urouke to be 
,.iieut. by pur. vice O'Donnell, who tetirca; 

Charles George Smith, Gent, to be Ensign by 
■ pur. vice Brooke. ^ 

27 th—Edw. Nassau Moleswortli. Gent, to be 
EoHgh, ^ pur. vice M'CuU, promoted. 

ddtn—Z^ot-Geu. SirWm. H, IMn^e, G.C.B.. 
from 64th Foot, 10 be Cuh, vice Oeo. the Eoxl 
olCavan, dee. 

dEttli—Capt, Wm. Reed to be Major, by pur. 
vice Lynch, who retiraa; Lieut. Wm. Bell to be 
Capk by pur. vice Reed} Ensign Maurice. 
Emmet to be Lieut, by pur.-viee Bell; Fred.' 
-liffllB.Gent to be'Eneign by pur. vice Emmstt. 
&12nd—Henry Moon Srjwnrigg, Gent, to bo 
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Rnsigo by pur. vice Doukiu. promoted in 7tb 
Foot. 

53rd—Lieut Charles Edward Dawson Warren 
to bo Capt. by j>ur. vice Scott, who retires; 
Kusitin Kich.ird Uutler Low to be Lieut by pur, 
ricaWnrren} 'flios. Harvur llathurst Oeut. to 
be finsiirn by pur. vice JiOW. 

61st~-Mujor Fade ilcatly.from h.p. Voatt to 
be Major, vice Brevet Lieut.-Col. Eaw. Charle. 
ton, who retires; Brevet Major Henry ^jjnmoDdo 
lobe Major l»y pur. vice Heatly. who exchuoge*; 
Xiieut. James W. Dali^ety' to be Capt by pur. 
Mctf Simmoods; Euii^ Charles CLemout Dea> 
coti to be Liout, by par> vica'Dalgety; Geo. 
Edward Coryton, Gent to bo £ntij;u by pur. 
vice Deacon. 

63rd—Major Sir SMltderson Pri- 

doaux, Bart., ftom the inp. Duati. to be Mstjor, 
vice D’Arcey Wentworth, who oacU.; Captain 
Aithur Cunliffe Pole toUe Mi^or by piir. vice 
J’rideaus, who retires; Lieut. Joseph Samuel 
Ailamsou to be Cant, by pur. vice Pole, Enagn 
(iusUivtiB Nicols Harriaoa to be Lieut by pur. 
vice Aduiimoa; Win. Frederick Carter, Gent to 
be Eusi}(H by pur. vice Hturfson. 

64tii— Lu'Ut.-Oeu.^ir Richard Bourke, K.C.U. 
to be Col. vice Sir Wm. 11. Priui^le, appoioteil 
to the command of 45th Foot | Major James 
Edward Frceth to be Liout.-Col. by pur. vice 
Kirkwood, who reiires; Captain Uon. George 
Au^uiitus Browne to bu Major by pur. vice 
Frcdih; Lieut. William John James to be Capt. 
by pur. vice Hmwne; Knsiirn Ambrose Barcroft 
Paikcr to lie Lieut, by lAU'. vice James; Hon. 
CTtfuige Predi'tick Wm. Yelveitou to be Ensign 
by pur. vice Parker. 

70ch—Wm. Robert Hrereton, Gent to be * 
Kiisign by pur. vice Timins promoted. 

S6tn—Ensign Goring Rideout to be Lieut by 
pur. vice Murray, who reiires; Wm. Edwards, 
Gent, to be Ensign by pur. vice Ridegiit. 

93rd—Aesist.’Sura. George Taylor^om SSnd 
Kegt. to bo Assist.'Surgeon. 

doth—Lieut. Chas. Augustus Brooke to be 
Capt. by pur, vice Croagh, who retires Ensign 
Kaiiry Hume to be Lieut, by pur. vice Brooke; 
Coruet ProUerick Smythe. i’roig 1A Dr. Gds., to 
be Ensign by pur. vice Hume. 

llblc hrig.iUe—Ensign Charles Smith, from 
h.p. of25tli Foot, to be Second-Lieut. without 

t ur.Robert Moor Peel. Geiit. to be Second* 
icui. bv pur. vice Smith, w)io reiires. 

1st vVest India Uegt—Lieut. John David 
Ulytiie to be Capt.by pur. vice Halfhide, who 
rcliics; Ensign Guslavua Handcuck Reilly to 
be Lieut, by pur. vice Blythe; Henry Andrew 
G. Kvans, Gent, to be Ensign by pur. vice 
Reilly. 

Uiiiitt—Ensign George M'Cutl, from S/th 
Foot, to be Lieut, by pur. 

Memorandum—^eiit, Charles Henry .Suche, 
UlioD half-pay ot'76th Foot, has bovn allowed to 
retire from the Army, with the sale of n»Lieu- 
teuunicy.he being a settler in th^Colonies. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE. Dec,4. 

Royal Riigt. of ArtilleryM-FiMt-Lieut, Thomtui 
Kuatchhull to be Sccoud-Capt. vice R.09S. 
.Smith, retired on h.p; Secoud.Lieut Henry 
William Montresor, to be First-Lieiit vice 
Kuatchbull; FinUtdentJames Humphry St. 
John, to bo Second'Capt.^^ Gilbecl, relurodon 
h.p.; Second Lieut \V^{^ Moffat Douglas 
Willan, toboFirst-LieutvicoSt.Johns Seoond- 
Lieut. Collingwood Diokaon, to be First-Lieut 
vice L«aack, deceased. 

WAR-OFPICB, Dec. 8; 

Royal Horse Guard*—Ensign Fred. Henry 
Fanl Methuen, from 10th Foot, to be Comet by 
pur. V ice Doff, who reiires. 


loth Foot—Samnel Goold Adams, Gent to be 
Ensign by pur, vioe Methuen, appointed to Royal 
Horse Guards. • . 

17t!i—Lieut John Brady, from S2nd root, to 
be Lieut, vice Kelly, who exchanges. 

33ud—Lieut Waldron Barrs Kelly,from I7th 
Foot, to be Lieut, vice Brady, who exchs^es. 

^rd—Lieut. iWm. Lemos Willouglibjr to be 
Captain by pur. vice Williams, who retires; 
Second-Lirut. John Shuckbnrgh Capron, to be 
First-Lieut by pur., vice Willoughby; Ensign 
Tbos. Ellis, ftato^tb Foot, to lie Secund-Lieut. 
by pur. vice Capron—Secuud-Lieut Tlios. KlUa 
to be Adjutant, vico WiUoogliby, promoted. 

30th—Henry Broome, Gent to he Eotigu by 
pur. vke Ellis, appointed to 23rd Foot 

.'iOth—Ensjgns John Fltzruy Dalrympic* to bo 
Lieut, by pur. vice Leslie, who retires; William 
Mercer Lockhart, Gent, to be Eusign by pur. 
vice.DalrympIe: Gent Cadet Thomas Serjeaut 
Little, from Royal Mil. Col. to be Ensign without 
pur. vice Lockhart, appointed to 7’itii Foot. 

60th—Second-Lieutenant Miles Brunthwayte 
Westuu to bs First-Lieut. by pur. vice Gisborne, 
uho letirea; Thomas Bateson, Gent to bo 
Second-Lieut, vice Weston. 

69ih—Stdfl' Assist-Surg. James Napper Itwiit 
to bo Assibt-Sui’g. vice Turner, dec. 

7Wt—Lieut. Ralph Cheny to bo Capt. by 
»r. vice Gore, who retires ; Ensign Tnoi. II. 
Oolvilltube Lieut, by pur. vice Cheny; Gent 
Cadet A. i'. Dasltwood, from the Royal Mil. 
Col. to Lu Ensign, by pur. vice Colvill. 

77th—uapt. Alexauder Tomktus, from h.p. 
Uoatt to he Capt vice Lotliian Sheffield Dick¬ 
son, who exchanges, receiving the difference. 

78th—Ensign Digby St lucent Hamilton to 
be l.ieut. without pur.; Ensign W'm. Mercer 
Lockhart, froro«39Ut Foot, to bo Ensign vice 
Hamiluu. 

83rd—Ensign Benjamin Haudly Brown to bo 
Lient. by pur. vice Howard, who retires; Wen- 
man Wynniatt, Gent, to be Ensign by pur. vice 
Brown. 

H4th—Lieut George M'Call.from h.p. (Jnatt. 
to be Lieut vice Peter Craufurd, whouxchanges. 

86tfi—Capt. Richard Nugent Everard, from 
95th Foot, to be Cupt. vice Wiraiore, who exeb. 

87th—John Keut Egerion Holmes, Gent to 
be Si^cund-Liel't. without pur. 

92ud—Lieut Alex. Thoiims Wharton Duff to 



94th—Ensign George Mnunsell to be Lieut, 
by pur. vice Tomkins,promoted; William Henry 
liuic, Gent, to be Ensign by pur. vice Mauntell. 
d5th—Capt. Henry William Wigmore, from 


vice Hiugston, ilcc.; Cnpt Frunciss Perry to bu 
Maj<ir. vice Fraser; Lieut. David Wilsou Jevets 
to DS Capt vico Perry; Ensign ('hristopher 
Lynch to be Lieut vice Jeveis; Henry Sail, 
to be Ensign, vice Lynch. 

IrncRt—^^Lieiit. Alexander Tomkiu, frrom 94th 
Foot, to be Capt by pur. 

Brevet—Capt. Samuel Gbartre.s, on the Staff 
. at the Cape of Good Hope, to be Major in the 
Army.’ 

Memorandum.—The commission of Dep. As- 
sisbtot Commissary-Generut coofened Ang. 
89, 1836, on Commissariat Clerk Geo. MUljii^ 
; has .been «ancelle<l, he having previously re- 
agaMtheapp^utment heidin the Commiuarist 
Department The commiasUm of Dep. Aseist 
' Commiftaary-Oen. Jus. Mamllton Kennedy hils 
'been cancelled from Sept 16, inclusive, lie hav¬ 
ing accept^ a commutation fbt hid half-pay. 
Capt Wm. Gibson, late of 1st Royal Vet. Bait, 
has been allowed to retire froA' iervlee, with 
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the m 1« of A comruiDT. he being about tobecone 
a letUerin Canada. 

«■ 

OFFICE OP OBOKANOE. Deo. 14. 

Corps of Royal Rngineeri— Brevet Major 
WIBiem Cutht>ert Ward to Lieat.*CoI. Tn« 
Harpvr. dee.; Second-Capt. Thoraaa BatH»> 
bee le be Cept. vice Ward; Flnit.l.ieiit.9amoel 
Hcaty Wentworth to be {^reond'Captain. viee 
Batlertbee; Secaiid.LlrUt-. Wm. Walter Fuller 
to PUei.Lieut. vire Wentworth. 

Royal RegLof AtHjkry.—Majoi-Oen. Edward 
Pritofiaul to he ColooebCumuandaBt, vioc ^ 
John Sadtb. dec. « 

WAR OFFICE. Dor, 15. 

4th Dragoon Gaaide—Lieotenant Ferdinand 
WUtiam Arkwiight, from 47th Foot, to be 
lieut.^'iee Wodeltouw.wbo ex(haBgeB. 

5A Orapoon Guards—Capt. Henry .Augustus 
lAcksoQ, from bp. Vnait to be Va^maater. 
vjee W. Orahnio. who retires upon h p. 

4th Pool—Ideat Robm Hooywowl Mony- 
penny to be Capt. by pur ^ Icc Fyans, who 
retires; Ensign Murdock Maelain, from 91st 
Foot, lobe laent. by pnr. vice Roliertson. who 
retires t Ensign John Cranck Walker Vnian, 
from 66th Foot, to be Lieut, by par. vice KonjC' 
penny. 

6th—’Lienfc. Maurice Griffin Dennis to be 
Capt. bypor.vice Morden,wHoretiie!>; Ensign 
WUliain Reed lobe Lh'ut. by pur v^c Dennis; 
Henn Mdham Johnbon. Gent, tobe Enai^u by 
pur slcB Heed 

20th—Capt. Chailes Smith, fiomh.p. UonU, 
to he Capt vice Connor. whP etch. receiMng 
the difference. » 

3lst—George Doare, Oenf. to be flecend- 
Lteut. by pur. vice Campbell, who retires. 

Sard—Henry Halsey Lake, Gent to be In- 
aign, by nur. vice Birch, whose appointment 
has not taken place. 

43od—Ensign Henry MaurieoDiuttimoBd to 
be Lieut by pur. vice Stilling, who Klirori; 
Robf^H Mnrrey. Gent to be Ehsign. by par* 
vke Unimmond. 

47th—LItfUt Hod. Bertram Wodehousc. from 
4th Dr. Gnarda. to he Lieut, vice AikwrighL 
who eseh. 

4dth—Capt Charles AB^a Yonng, from h.p 
Uoatt, to be Oapt rice Wodehouse, wh6 
exch. receutng the difference. 

58ih—Liout William Auguitut Stewart to he 
Capt. without par, vioe Vurio. dec.; Bnsigii 
JoMph Heury Laye to be Lieut. Vice Slew art j 
Soijt-HajorMichael King tube Enaigot vice 

^th—Janos Hunter Rlair Bird), Gent, to he 
EoA^ by pur. vdre Vivian. priAnoted to 4th 

*^%h-Lfiut. John Ceflipbell to be 
without pur vice Maltlepa, oM.; Ens(g4Ca4<, 
wdUader Bda arda to he Lient. vice Gatgpbei^ 
Quartrrniat<ter Seijeoat John Innma , to 
Ensign, vke Ednards. • f * , 

95(h—Qoartoimaster Trancis Peae^ to or' 
■Pav master, vice FIredk, James Befrfe; ptoMd 
upon Kp. A ' 

MemoraaduppAgargeon John Gray HiMiert. 
59th Footittf Jieen restored to his 

in the AmWvIz., Ma» 9S, ISIA mapBCdnt*. 
.mentiff U«t Col. Oakes. frofah.p.tobbMe)<>lf 
ib the im LU* 6uards.^oa JaO.SO. Pas, 
vice Wifii.vm Cowper C<^Sk ^ho esoBknges, 
and not^^ekehanges.reew^thedUfemtoi. 
las staled in the Ga/rtte of that we. * 

rOWNIBG STREET, D«.22. 

The Queen has been pleased to appoUit CdL 
ribr George Arthur. K.C.1L. to be LieutonaiM* 
Ciovetflor of the Province of Upper Canada. 


WAR.QPPICE, Dw. 22. 

Brevet.'—Colonel SirGeorge Arthur, on h.p. 
of the Toik Obasseurs, to hove the local tank 
of Major-General it) Upper Canada only. 

WAIUIPPICE, Dec.26. 

1st Regiment of Lib Guards—Stevet Col. 
^Uip Wodehouse, from Ihe h p. Dwalt., to be 
Miyor, 'rtee Henry Rubartes Wyatt, who oxch.; 
Brevet Major John Hall to be Major and Lieut.- 
Cid. liy pur. vdea Wodehouse, who retues; 
Ueut. Loid WUItam Beresfnrd tobeCnpt by 
]iur vicp Halit, Cornet and Snb Lieut. William 
Anderson to be Adjutant, with tlie rank of 
Lieut vice Eman, dseoused; Curnot nud Sub- 
Lieut. Caledon Du Fi^ Alexander to bo Lieut, 
by puL vice Bereslordi Corporal John Winter- 
bottonit Ridtogmastor. to have Ae rank of 
Comet and Su&Li^ttb, withontpay.vico Ander 
Kn; John Fairer, Gent, to be Comet and Sub- 
Lieut. by pnr vice Alexander. 

I3tb Keipinrut of Light Dragoons—Lieut. 
Denis flansoD, trom 17th Ljabt Diagoons, to be 
Litut. Vice Biirdett, who oxen. 

17th Bugiment of Diagrams—Lieut 

Ffanus Burdett, from the 13tb Light Drsgoou*, 
to be Lieut, vice llauspn, who exih.; Lirut. 
tVaiiaoe Bsircw to i,u Adjutant, v.ce Hauson, 
who resigns the Adjutancy only. 

3id Uegimcnt ot Foot—i ieut. HolicTt Mm- 
aers Sparks, irum tho Cape MuuDlcd lliflcnicn, 
toheLhiil vice yi'»'..vn, who exih. 

7th—Lieut, bvdenhain .Snow, from the 67th 
Foot, to tie Lirut vtco tVhilUDgimni, wlio fxch. 

19th—Lieut Gt’oige Adamsou Stanley, hum 
the 40rii Regt. of Foot, to be Lieut, v ice Lewi^ 
Wyone, whoietues upou h.p of the 45tli KegU 
of Foot.* f 

27th—^lUiulomcw Tunnaid, Gent to be 
Ensign, by pur. vice Vignolw, piomoUHl to tho 
28tli Kegt. oi Foot. 

2Sth—Lieut Oharles Ferdin.tod ILiaiiltoii 
Saiitb Ijlbu C.iut. by pur vice Symouv wiio le- 
tires; Ciibign Franoa DuicllVi^oles.tiom th<* 
S7th Rrgt. t)t Foot, to bo l.ieai. by iiur. vice 
Smith. 

40th—Lieut John WlHock, from the 45tii 
Regunent ot pout, to l>e Lieut, vice Stanley, 
apTOiutml to the lOlh Beet of F<x>t. 

bijh—Lieut. HarrvAUo am Cumbericge from 
the 45tli Uegt.ot Fuot, to be Lieut, vice Andiow 
ClencIiDuing, who roUres upon b.p. ot tlie 45th 
Regt of Foot. 

6ot)i—Theobald Butler, Gent to lie Ensign 
by pur. vice Walter Bntler.whoietirea 

Will—Lieut. Hugh Parker, from thehp. of 
the 80th Kegt. ot Foot to be Lieut vice Robin- 
sou, appointed Pnymnster; Lieut. Feidlnaud 
Whittiugham. from the 7th Regt, oi Foot, to be 
Lieutovtoe Snow, who exch ; Ensign Tristram 
MaA$lto be Lient without pui. vice Jamrv, 
appointed A<ljiitaDt; John 'Ihoroaa Loeke. 
Gent lobcEuslgu,viceMadox; Lieut James 
Robtoton to be Paymsster. vice Elgea, dec.; 
Lieut Chailos Woodcock James (obo Adjutant, 
Fisher, dec- 

^to^James Ma<dertoD Pennington, Gent to 
be EosL'ii, by pur. vice Machine, promot^ in 

th« 4 th Regt of Foot *' 

Snut-MArchibald WilHere Viscount Drum- 
laa rijf to be Ensign, by pur. vice Murray pio 

fflid ^ett India Regiment—Lient Cornelius 
^Iton Alboek, from h p. of the 60th Regt of 
Ftoot. to be Lieut viee Uesriter, appointed to 
Ae ^th Regt. ot Foot; Sniign Freileiuk Lynn 
Halliday to bo Lieut, by par. vice Alroek. who 
retfres; Henry Lees. Gent to be Ensign, by 
par. ywe Halfaday. c 

Cape Mounted Kiffemette^Lieutenanl diaries 
Kus to be Capt without par. vkb Atchison, 
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. dfc.: l&nsign Bob«rt Manners Sparks to be Companies, to bn AstiKi.'Sori;. to tbe Forces* 
Lloiit. siCtt Ross : L!eut. Charles iVshnIl, from vice Crnot, appointed to those Compnnies. 
the 3rd Regt of Ft»ot, to he Lieut, vioe Sparks, Apothecary to the Porcos Geoige Hume 
who exchanges: John Robert O'ReiUy, Gent Readc. from the h.p,, to 6o Apothecary lAihe 
to he Ensigo, vice Sparka, promoted. * Foroos,vtce Wheadna, who retfrea. 

Royal Newfoundland Veteran Companies^ Memoraoda—Tho Christian names of Mr. 
Staff As8istunt<SurgcoR John Donald Grant to Lockhart, appointed to an Knsigney to the 
he AssistaouSurgdon, vice Huiton» appointed 39lh ^gi< and removed to the 7oth 
to the Staff. Fc»t.Cre Gnome Alexander, and notWUiiam 

Brevet—Capt. George Proetef, of the Royal Merew.; TheapTOintinoutofMr.HenryHataey 
Military College to be Major in the Army. * Lake was to an Eiiaigncyin the 28th Regt.of 
Hospital Stuff—ABsisf.*Sarg. James Steele Foot, and not23rdFoot,asstatediutheUaxett« 
H ustun, from tho Royal Newfoundland Veteran of the 15th inst. 

BIRTHS. MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Births. 

At Morton, the Lady of LioQt.-C<4. the Hon. 

. iSlahdisiii O'Grady, Lufttt., of a‘hlUghter. 

At Brighton, the Lady of Capt. T. Browiif 
Pay master, 6th Dragoon Guards, of a sou. 

Nov. 25lh, iheLauy of Commander Pritchard, 
of il.M S. Uoiiegul. of a daughter. 

Nov. 27. ut Bury St. IJclniuDds, the Lady 
of Licnt.-Col. Eyxos, Grenadier Guards, of n 
uaughtcr. 

In Pitzwlllium-sfjuaro, Dublin, the Lady 
of Major lleDiy A. O’Neill, I'Jtli Ri'gi., of a 
daughter. 

Dec. 5, at Sprigfield Cottage, I'ppet Clapton, 
tho Lady of I.icutcnant C. W. Riley, ft. N., 
lati* (.'onimaudvc of n.M.’§ Brig Espoir.of a 
duiigliler. 

Der. 7, at Stonohouse, Devon, the Lady of 
Cant C. Bulkoley, of a sun and heir. 

iSec. 9, at Newtowiiharry, Wexfoid, the Lady 
of Kiisigu W. L. Elmblie, iOtb Kegt. of a son. 

Due. 13, at Nenugb, the Lady of Capt.il. B. 
Burnham, 15th Rogt. of a son. 

At Bolton the Lady of Major Ede#, 88th 
Rcgt, ofa daughter. 

At .Mulltug.ir, the Lady of Capt. Caldwell' 
92nd Highluudcis, of nsou. ^ 

MARRIAGES. • 

AtFernioy, Brevet-Mujor J. Campbell, 5tst 

Light inUulry, to Jauc, oldest d.iughter of 
Ciuiti'rinusler A. Macdouaici. 9'.)th Rogt. 

At SliuhhiDgton, Bucks, Capt. J. tVatoon, 
14ih Regt yoiiugest sou of Uen. Watson of 
Ni-wlmgton House, Oxou, to Ellen ELieabedi, 
youngobl daughter of tho Rev. P. Loug, Vicar 
ot the former piaco. 

At Bath, Capt. W. II. Robinson, 73od Regt, 
tu CJeorgt.kiin, daughter of Heai'Admiral Buckie. 

At Htareross, Exeter, GtH). Peacock. Eaq. 
Master, ll.N., to Jane, third daughter of tho 
late William Ashe, Est(. merchant, of that 
plai-e. • 

At Clonmel, Lieutenant George U. Kenney, 
Royal Artillery, to Kate, seciiod duughtene^ 
Chailes lUul, Esq. of Heywood near tvlouniel.' 

Dec. 12. at Greeuwicli, Capt. A. F. Evans, 
h.p. 37tb Regt to EsUier Meuds, softer 

to Capt. Meuds.gnd West India Regt 

Dec. 19, at Coik, GupU W. H. Gillmun, 68th « 
Begt. to Rose, relict of the late James LiuUow 
BlawelJ, Esq. 

Dec. 19, at Stoke, Lieut. J. F. Wharton, R.N., 
to EUea, eldest ilaaghier tha late Tlstouiy 
Lyoii>RN. 

Dou. 19, at Chatham, Lieut. F. A« HalUday. - 
R.M., to Catherine Maty, yomigeat daUghtei' of 
the Ke^. C. H* White, Rector of ShaltUn, 
Hampshire. 

DEATHS, 

July 1st, Lieut, Whation Thomas Young, of 
the «Ut FusUiers, wsi drowned at^Uubart 
Town. Ue was returning by water, accom 
pi^d by five prlvatos*jftom Spring Bay tef 


W'aterloo PiAnt, when unfi^unately tlie boat 
capsized .ind plunged the whole of them into 
the water. Four privates escaped with great 
dithculty. Tlie bodies were subsequently tv> 
covered, and the last military hunoars tn this 
lamented gentleman were paid to him on Tues* 
dciy the Uth of July. Ills Exeellency Sir Johu 
Franklin, Captain Maconuchia, and the whole 
of the civil aud military officors attended the 
funeral, uud several other of the prrsonel friends 
of the deceased, wUli Mr. Kemp and Hr. .Sorell, 
Lis nearest relatives in the colony, as cliief 
niuihitprs. The memory of Lieut. Young will 
ever he cherished with kind regard .^y all who 
had the pleasure of his acqunintatice. and in his 
corps he is ^ncerely regrelied by all ranks. 

July 84, alLucknon, after three days’illness, 
Lieat.-Cot. David Duwie. commanding the Snd 
^gt. Bengal Native Infantry. He Jiad, with 
the interval of one sliort furlough, served with 
honour Id India for nearly thirty-two yoars, and 
was on the eve of flis return tu Europe. An 
offlcer of i^nk in India, in communicating the 
event to a brother officer at home, concluded his 
hitter in the following woids “ His loss wsie 
much fell at Lucknow, patticnlarly by Iris 
corps; there were very few dry eyes at the 
funeral, even amongst the Hepoys, and hU 
lemaiui^ere cafried by them to the grave.” 

At soa, on’return from Calcutta tu Madras, 
Capt. P. Maitland,74iii RegL.son and AuJe-de* 
Camp to Eieut.-Gen. Sir P. Msitlaud, K .C.B. 

At Hyderabad, East Indies, Lieuteuant'A 
Daubeu’ey, 65lh Regt, 

At Van DiemenLund.Dr James Scott,R.N« 
Aug. 18, .Surgeon Dr. Beattie h.p. Staff. 

Oct 3, Liont. Sueatli, late 3rd Koynl 'Vet. Bat. 
Oct. 4, at Liverpool. Lieut. M'Dougall. Inp, 
25ih Light Dragoons. 

Get 8. at Moutego Bay, Jamaica, Capt. D* 
H. Massy 37th Regt. 

At Jannilca, Capt. E. Wright 64th Regt 
•At Gibraltar,Ensign T.L. Stewart 82uti Ke(ft 
Oct. 15, LieuHTupham. Royal Unrinev. 

Oct. —, at Rugby.Ueut-Col. Marshal,K.H., 
Unatt.** 

Cf^4. Sander. lk.p. 6tU Line British German 

liveuo* 

Ndv.«3,' u Loudon, Assist CoRi.-6eii. J. 
Spencer, lup. 

Nw. 24, atplyinoutlu Assist Com.-Gen* J^ 
.B. Knight, agdd 681 

.Nov. 86, in the vicinity of London, Lieut* 
Hlpgstufi, Royal ARican Colonial Corps. 

. peo. fif^kYEvtinDaigh, Capt M’Kenxie, lato 

TSth HlgMaAdem. 

Nov, g?,'' Qi 'Cliarltun, Capt. Lindfay. E«N« . 
in ti^SlsVyear (tf Ms age.' 

Nov. 88, at Olonihd, hear Dnuasna, Brevet 
MajhrAim. DtUou.64tb Regt, 

At Sudbury Grove. Middmsex, Lieut-Col. G. 
J. Sale, late of the 4th light Dragoona. 

At Wbltelells, N.B.. Eusign M'Comb, lato 
6th Royal Vet Bat. 

Dt«v 5* Hanrlett, wife of Major VMckney, 
illh Regt. 
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DSA.TRS, 


[jAN. 


])«e 6, At I awanm, Copt Vf 0 7«tveb»; 
HpNk lift'd ^ 

Dm /. \t Forton, Capt Stereut, tate 98th 

At DuMLtuToa. CaoDty WaterfotdpCapt 0«o 
Wrio.MlhBegt 

Doc 8, at GtuntlMfp Ueftt *Oo} Harper, R C* 

Dee 9, at Deal, R Weir, Etq* Mister RN 

At L,ochina|<uiT;Fir«ahire, Major Soy« Han 
Vatgh.Ute of the 3^ ftegt 

Dec 13, at UngbtoD, Rear Adnutal Johb ** 
Tower, C B 

D<c 13, at Dailasd Malloa, Cunt Richard 
Plummer Davlee, R.N 

At Stephen’e Oreeif, Dublin, Lieut Oenerttl 
Ovenngtun Blunoen* 

Del. 17 tt1Amdeor,Licuteu)nt'iQil Adjutunt 
Tbomoa Etnap, 1st Liie Guait a 

At DuUm,Col CpH (*odb},It \ 

.The late Cnpt Tolio Pavmatter (Vth 

Bent r \^hosu death was anuouiieed m i lite 
number of our Journal i.i>tt*>ed tlie Seivice as a 
volunteer in the fintish Army in the PeniosnU 
m the year IBM, and was attichLd to the 1st 
Uuttaow of Oeiachmints until March IBtrd. 
when ht was appointed to a Ln utenaocy in tho 
Portuguese Army thenb^ng i,r»nt«ed uudet 
tile command of Kwld Mar»h »l Heresfor I and 
was most efficient m the lormation aoAdtd) n); 
of the 4tU Portuguese R&fiment In ''eptcm 
ber, IBOfehe was garctted as an Lnslgnin the 
97th Reguneut, am m February of the follow 
Ing year obtaioed a IdeutenancVf by purchase, 
in the 34th Hegt , in oonsequonce ra which he 
was promoted la Ajfinl of that year to a com. 
paoy m the 3lh nrtuguese EegOnent of Ip 


foatrv* With which corps he served during the 
remainder of t^ Penmsnlnr Cammijus, md 
was employed with the Dmsionul the Aimy 
under Sir Rowland BiU (now Loid HilDon the 
left bauls of the Tagus, and also uudei Marsh d 
Beresford at the ialtiDg of Canipo Maj r 
Olwensa, the battle at Afouera, and tV difter 
ent sieges of Badl^, os well asst the stoimmg 
and uaptuteWf thuMbriress He wu nnhappily 
excluded on his l^nni to the British Army 
IVoBanthat profoetlon to which ins long ind 
vsluablo services hiM Justly enutied him, by a 
regalabon withholding this reward ol mciit 
from abcU officers 'ts had dot previously joined 
(eten for a short period! their Bntith corps 
lie subflhqucatiy embarked \ Uh a detach 
montot the d4th Regiment in charge of JOO 
convicts, for Kow South Wales lu Octubei, 
1317, and thence ptoeeeded in the iigulai hni 
Ot service, to toin his regiment In India He 
tiieie rcmaineu on tho Madras stuUou untft the 
* year 18i3 wWiihe ii t tmed to Lnglnnd Again, 
in ldS9, he was ordered oat to NoitU Ameiiea, 
whiura m the latter end of l83o Ik nm honn 
on leate of fovence after a period of tienty 
seven years'sctvue in vuious quiulersot the 
globe as a subaltc rti officei ot the BrUi h Atin\ 

« On bu airivil h ohtuneA an nnatlach I 
com) any and the Paym sUrblii)) ot the O"!!! 
Re„t, tu n 111 till WcAt Indus I he uiilieiUhi 
HMv of tint, St ition aided by tlic ill effects 
of foequent ind extieme changes ot climatt, 
caused hta unUmely death which took pU'* at 
Demcrara on the ilth of August list Ihis 
e^eot has dirowmupon tbe just < onstdcrati o of 
the country a widow smd sue young and helpless 
child! en 
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THE EOYAL NAVY. 

1h pursuance of our expressed intention to take a review of the most 
important concerns of the Navy fttt the current period, we^proceed to tjic 
execution of our task, commencing with ^ subject of primary import¬ 
ance,—the mode of providing ^eatnen to man the fleet. This topic which, 
with the architecture of our Wooden Walls, forms the foundation of 
our maritime power, being of too grave and complicated a nature to be 
lightly discussed, has alone extended to a length which precludes the 
admission of other congenial subjects in the IJmits of our ^wesent 
Number; we shall, however, persevere in our design through succes¬ 
sive Numbers, till we have touched upon those matters—repeated them, 
Ave should ratlier say—which may he regarded as of mo^t interest and 
urgency to the Service. Wo offer, also, incur present Number, the 
first of a series of Notices of the Ports of France, which may be consi¬ 
dered to bear collaterally upon the objects in our view. 

Of the expediency of maintaining a iormidable Naval Force afloat, 
and in ready reserve, weliavc not failed^to*reiterate our strong convic¬ 
tion—a conviction which the occurrences of each succeeding year moie 
irresistibly impress upon the minds of all who are not mere party 
bigots, or stolid “ ccwomists.’* We do not, Kbwever,—nor ever did— 
participate the exaggerated alarm which it appears the fashion to pro¬ 
pagate with regard to the naval armaftients and projects of Russia—a 
power which has, and will for a century have, quite enough to do in 
consolidating and securing its unwieldy possessions, and m providing 
for its internal govcinment ^nd civilization. Thcrisals and po-ibiblc 
adversaries against whom Great Britain has to guard, arc of another 
and more familiar class ; —neec^we allude to the French and Americans, 
by whom, however, politicaV hypocrisy may»patcli tlu- Ituid aiul gloze 
the feeling, we are regartled witli an equally bitter i^'jlousy and iiiex- 
lingnishablc aversion:—but let us turn, tor the present, to the engross¬ 
ing consideration of ^ 

MANNING THE FLEET, 

The attention of naval officers, rather, it is important to observe, than 
that of a deeply interested public, having been drawn recently to the 
unusually long intervals which have elapsed between the commissioning 
and the completiDn of the complements of most oSthe ships wiiich,were 
brought forward last year, it is ptpposed to Qffer some remarks on this 
very serious but apparently *unhe^ed topic,*and particularly to consider 
the prospect whicli the experienpe of a long ppace has afforded of the 
practicability of manning the navy with volunteers in war, a system 
upon which it is avowed that depenaence Is to be placed. It is believed, 
that this object, treated as one of provident forethought, has never 
undergone a specific discussion in Parliaments although it has been.- 
noticed there incidentally many times, and es^cially on the passing of 
an Act for registering Merchant Seamen more effectively. Some of the' 
provisions of this Act^ave, in practice, been found to work very indif-' 
'ferently in the regulation of the mercantile marine: but with reference' 
to supplying the public service widi seamen, it may safely be predicted 
that It will be found to be perfectly useless. Yet in the progress the 
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ihvough Parliament, this advantage was strongly claimed pn its 
Imhalf, and it is equally remarkable that the importance of this object is 
justly set forth in its preamble :-*-** Whereas the prosperity, strength, 
and safety of this United Kingdom, and of His Maje8ty*8 dominions, do 
pQncipaily defend on a large, coTUtant^ and ready supply of seamen, 
as well for carrying on the cfinimerce, as for the defence thereof; be it 
enacted, &c., &c.’' 

The common supinenen of the beat informed membra may perhaps 
- be attributed less to a due appreciation of the subject, than to an opinion 
tacitly entertained among them, of the impossibility of accomplishing 
the desired end without having recourse to the compulsory ptinciple, 
however the form of’ its application may be varied, or the bitter pill 
gilded. In the present temper of the public with reference to personal 
rights, such an avowal might proue Injurious to individuals, without 
advancing the question far on its true basis, which, it is feared, must be 
left for events to accomplish: hence they may desire to postpone to 
their successors the settlement of a question that is beset with difficulties. 
Such a rule of action is more consonant with private convenience than 
sound in an extended vievr; .for delay, without diminishing the em> 
barrassments, will refer the consideration of the point to a period when 
it will assume a form less capable of receiving deliberate investigation 
than the one it now weafb. < 

The inactivity, therefore, of senators is blameable, but still more so is 
that of the functionaries who are^ charged with those weighty duties, for 
every naval administration during the peace has shirked and parried 
discussion, instead of boldly avowing that a necessity will exist for com¬ 
pulsory service, in which it would be much better that they should prove 
false prophets than the contrary. Whatever unpleasant effects might 
have ensued to the naval minister who (idopted such a line of conduct,' 
it would at least ensure te him the satisfactory reflection that he had 
not hesitated between popular obloquy, and aYaithful adherence to duty. 
Sometimes we have felt disposed to take comfort from the reprobated 
apathy by surmising that a scheme that will impart confidence to friends, 
and^ by the suddenness of its development, astonish and confound 
enemies, is kept in embryo against a time of need. 

As, however, any such scheme, whatever be its precise nature, in order 
to prove efficacious, must be ^lain and practical, its usefulness would not 
J>e impaired by publicity t this conviction dispels the conjecture. Our 
subject is the most perplexing oV any which the prospects of home policy 
disclose, because it can only on^a rupture of peace, a time, above 
all others, when domestic uhanimity is most desirame; this weak point 
in 4 position otherwise stfpng, even pow is speculated upon by mari¬ 
time powers ; but in whatroM relief would it then stand forth? 

Somcient/oresight and oihe la odnstantly applied to preserve and im¬ 
prove Navy, but provieitm for the heart which shall animate the 
vM^l^hine is much neglected, for it is too probable that all which it 
is c^monly professed has heea done for the purpose of dispensing 
coercion in manning the Navy in war, will foil far short of that 
which does not appear much nearer Uian it yvas on the usual aban- 
^nment of impressment at the termination of the late war. We desire 
' to diffuse the grounds of this o^^nfon, so that if they establish its truth 
Among those readers who may not have reflected deeply upon the sub- 

l 
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, ject« their support muy be ensured, for the strong measures which may 
be found requisite when the exigency shall arrive for bringing it to the 
severe test of practice. Let us imagine this to be thd osse, and that 
general warrants to impress are issu^ what would be the state of the 
pubho mind 1 The Canadian revolt horded a speoio^n of the sqpti- 
ments that would be uttered by certain members in Parliament. From 
the increase of intelligence ^ong the inferior classes of society, and 
their clearer perception of personal rights, moved also by the language 
of the majority of the newspapers, it seems inevitable that an active 
and armed resistance will be oifered by sean^en, encouraged by a voice 
from the shore, stentorian in volume and mischievously influentiaU On 
the River, and in the principal sea-ports, disorder, tumult, and too pro¬ 
bably massacre, would ensue; and this painful duty would have to be 
■ enforced against the enlarged ideas of the actually coerced, and also in 
opposition to a more adverse expression of public opinion than has yet 
been manifested in similar transactions. Even with a successful termina¬ 
tion to these endeavours, it will be a slow and difficult proceeding to 
man the Navy. 

Meantime events may occur, which, if they be not altogether rare in 
our history, at least may be so in the degree of their success. The 
peace establishment ships, together with the addition of a few which it 
may be found practicable to join to them, sooh*would have to yield the 
ocean to the fleet of France, perchance combined with that of Russia, 
or of tlie other powers of the northern confederacy, once prostrated by 
Nelson,—all of them, let it be particularly noted, manned compul¬ 
sorily, unresistingly, and, consequently, with most advantageous prompt¬ 
ness. Our fleet, contemptible in numbers only, may have to seek 
safety in flight, while the enemy captures and impedes commerce, insults, 
and perhaps invades the cuas^ arid inflicts evils on these prosperous 
isles not soon to be forgotten. • * 

In the humiliating position depicted, in such extremity, patriotism 
among the lower orders, with whom, as a spontaneous impulse, it burns 
most purely, might do something; but such flights are always brief and 
unregulated, and cannot be depended uj^on in prolonged or extended 
operations. The novelty of an attempt at invasion, or adverse blow to 
commerce, acting on the pride of the poor, and the fears of the rich, 
might produce a wholesome effect in cooling down the fever of folly to 
a reasonable temperature, so that it would cease to oppose judicious 
measures, or too closely scrutinixe tfle modes in which they may bo 
effected, which must be steadfasriy’ enforced ^against all opposition. In 
the present temper of the (fUblic, it is apprehended that less sacrifices 
than those supposed will not jsuffice to $ive efficacy to early naval 
demonstrations. 

in a less serious, but still perh&ps an alaming contingency, much 
cannot be expected from temporary enthusiasm* for h must be remen^ 
bered, that when Lord Exmouth fetumed homo with the Mediterranean 
fleet, a sufficient number of the discharged crews would not re-enter in a , 
squadron destined to proceed against Algiers, which certainly was a po^ 
pular expedition. It is true men were procured, and without much delay, 

* but this arose from the existence of a state of tilings no longer u> be oalcm 
fated upon* for London and the great sea-ports swarm^ with the sea¬ 
men; orperhapstmorecontpeehenaively ^^edung, the snen-of-wai^mea 
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w^O|[ faring J815 and 1818, had been jiaid off, aa their ships returned 
fi^Ql distant statidns- Many of these men, from long service in the 
N^y, had bedome tolerable ordinary seamen there, but were both dis- 
itfclined and unfit for the mercantile marine, even if that employment had 
previously been completely manned. It cannot be forgotten; that 
daring severalof the earliest Winters after the war, appeals were made to 
the public on behalf of these distressed pepple, whose condition vras truly 
pitiable, but time produced its usual effect in dispersing them in various 
employments, and perhaps countries. For many years, therefore, in the 
merchant service, the sunply has been steadily adapted to the demand, 
unless when fluctuations In commerce may occasionally have deranged 
these relations; hence, no surplus of scameh’ought to be sought from 
that quarter, as was tlie case after the rupture of the short peade of 
Amiens. Again, at the close of th^late war, a great act of nationab^ 
justice awarded pensions to the discharged men-of-war*8 men, on an un¬ 
derstanding that they would be expected to serve when required. Time 
has also disposed of them, for of that once numerous body, only a rem¬ 
nant is now alive, and but a small portion of those who compose it are 
physically able to fulfil the condition: upon those who are capable, it is 
to be feared much reliance cannot bepiaced, although forfeiture of }>en- 
sion is the alternative. In such a strait, the best must be made of an 
admitted evil, and in estimating the national hapjaness, impressment, if 
found to be unavoidable, must be set off against the immense advan¬ 
tages still left for ourenjoyment/until the wisdom of posterity, aided by 
happier circumstances than are yet developed, shall enable tliem to dis¬ 
pense with this evil aVso.^ Ail maritime nations, save one, have been 
thus constrained, and all concur in the lawfulness of obtaining, by what¬ 
ever means, the services of a portion of their people to defend the lives 
and property of the remainder : this is (^pne without disguise, under the 
names of conscripliofi, mapritime levy, or other avowed form. The ex¬ 
ception to the practice are the United States, but such broad qualifications 
presently will be adduced to their singular position in this respect, as may 
cast considerable doubt on the ability to maintain it in future. Peace 
undoubtedly is the policy of this country, and we have been blessed with 
a continuance of it almost uniooked for; but experience leaches that it 
c^not be preserved always, even by most pacific dispositions in a people. 
Since the general pacification in 1815, this disposition has existed in a 
Remarkable degree, arid yet on^several occasions war has appeared not 
distant. The state of Europe is very different from that contemplated 
in the Treaty of Vienna, which was qArefully woven and destined to a 
much longer endurance by hV wisest statesmen. Some of the new com¬ 
binations which have resulted from thq infraction of it certainly are not 
more favourable to trainqu^^. 

Since tb^t memorable causes have concurred, if not to 

impair, at least to render'oiir naval superiority jess imposing Jhan it was 
then. Of these may first be noticed the strenuous efforts made by 
France to re-establish a navy, which is better organized and more power 
fill than it has been sin^ 1^82; to invade this country has always been 
a Hvourite project iherd in proportion to its apparent feasibility, and if 
circumstances sometimes occur that may seem to indicate that En^ish^ 
men’s Tecollections of Trrfalgarare less acute than the occasion justi¬ 
fies,^those of Frenchmen await only a fitting opportunity to prove quite 
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* aUve*to their own share in that event.* Some persons imagine that the 
application of steam to navigation has altered the relative positions of^he 
two countries in war, to the disadvantage of Eogland. Although the 
tenor of tliis article shows our dissatisfaction with the neglect of an im¬ 
portant defensive provision, we are so ^ar from participating in die 
above opinion, as to entertun a conviction that steam power has won¬ 
derfully increased England's preponderance in war, both at home and, 
with one exception, abroad, and m particular, that it will enable her to 
invade the Continent almost at pleasure, and with a facility previously 
unknown, rather than to suffer from the revise operation. Exclusive 
of war-steamers, the amount of commercial steam-tonnage of England 
iiukJi exceeds that of all the other European powers united, and in 
^variety of size and of construction, presents an am{jle field for selection, 
should any of it be required for puliiic use. The private steam-tonnage 
registered in the Thames, and between the Isle of Wight and the Hum¬ 
ber, probably ainounis to 50,000 tuns, a half of which is always immei- 
diateiy available, ami all of it in a short time, which in three days from 
their embarkation would suffice to throw at least the same number of 
troops, wit!) all the munitions requisite fi9r*a campaign, or to any acccs> 
sible part of the Continent between the Elbe and Ushant, besides con¬ 
stantly supplying it with reinforcements, proviwons, and stores, and dis¬ 
encumbering it of twd-thirds of the sick and wounded, by bringing them 
home to be nursed,—thus enabling it/o keep the field, or to re-embark, 
under unprecedented advantages. This facility of menace, and of execu¬ 
tion too, is unexampled, and w'ould require an^extradrUinary large coun¬ 
tervailing force to be employed by an enemy along that sea-board. 
Granting to France an equality in skill to manufacture engines, (at 
present, iiowever, very remotely prospective,) England’s inexljaustibJe 
stores of iron and of coal, both Aticles being of better quality and cheaper 
than in France, give us immeasurably the advantage both in raw mate¬ 
rial and in conversion. 

Again, much as the rearing of English seamen has been neglected of 
late years, which will be further noticed^ still tliey are more skilful and 
numerous than those of France, fur altliough seamanship is of*lc88 
moment in a steam, tlian in a sailing vessel, yet, even in steam warfare, 
seamen gunners and boarders will ever prove superior to landsmen or 
to soldiers, even should these equal in valour Napoleon's Old Guard. 
If any one doubts this, he never was at sea in a steamer in a gale of 
wind: he who can command sea-legs, and, retaifl an undisturbed sto¬ 
mach, will vanquisli a dozet^to wtrom these advantages are denied. As, 

— ----- - - - ■ - - ~ L-'-.-n--- , I I ^ I i ^ 

* Does it not occur to some of the naval officers jrho have been liberal subscribers 
to the tributes to Wellington now m*pi-ogress, 4hat the/'cynosure’* of their own 
profeasiun is ncglecleU iu this regard ? st&ch.is a common opinion, wo vontm-e 
to repeat a suggestion offered in tlie Journal of ^ileinber, 1834, under a hope that it 
may bo soon^udopted. In common with many of your naval readers, I felt great 
pleasure in observing that you have received a su^^tiou of the propriety of loot¬ 
ing a nionumejital column to the memory of Nelsoo,i« the New Square, which will 
bear the name of his last meniurable achievement .1 feel assured that it is only 
requisitti to convene a public meeting, iu order to insure prompt and extenuvQ 
^ support for a project which, referring to'the extraordinary merits of the hero whost} 

' deeds it is designed lo commemorate, has slept too long already. It ia much to Ve 
dosing that soma person who is versed in such business would torthwith adrortiN 
a puhilic meeting.” 
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tUriitfore, in steattt<war&re, it may be presumed we shali always" beat 
fWnce, let there be no more croaki^ about means afforded by 
ttoam navigation for the invasion of England; her continued exempt 
ti^ from this crowning misfortune will not depend upon superiority ih 
thSit arm, but'aolelyon the^papability to maintain ocean supremacy. 
Russia may be considered to have (aken the place of Spain in relative 
naval power, and to be more dangerous from her keener appetite for 
political aggrandUement, and also from the more active courage of her 
people. Her {idvanceB in civiliaation, and much extended warlike 
knowledge, have enabled her to dispense with the aid of foreigners to 
officer the fleet, for while this was done, and chiefly by EngUshmen, 
such an obvioUs defect in polity almost .paralyzed active hostility against 
vs. On the other hand, a nation to whose principal fleet nature has. 
denied egress from its porta for offensive operations, or ingress after 
defeat or misfortune, for a quarter of the year, and whose other fleet yet 
remains dependent on a hostilely disposed people for similar liberty,— 
a nation while thus geographically restricted, cannot develope much 
naval strength, unless m allj^ce with another maritime power. Eng¬ 
land has more than once forced the passage of the Sound against the 
combined hostility of Denmark and Sweden: certainly, with either of 
these powers in alliance', and perhaps alone, hq*, fleet would render it 
impossible for that of Russia to leave the Baltic. The main obstacle, 
however, which Russia has to overcome, is the creation of an extensive 
maritime commerce^: deficient in this, no nation ever was really and per¬ 
manently powerful at sea—an assertion which, perhaps more than any 
other, liistory confirms. The aspirations, for naval greatness, of France 
and of Russia, received an extraordinary impulse from their good fortune 
in having been allied with us at Navarin. 

Let it be a maxim ^f om* commanders, \vhen much inferior in force, 
—and they enjoy an option,—never to attack their ships either at 
anchor (unless in peculiarly favourable situations), or in fine weather, 
until the time shall arrive when these adversaries have performed a few 
of the innumerable prodigies'in seamanship, and physical endurance, 
by which our tars have almost exhausted the possibility of novelty *—> 
then such a caution may be disregarded. The progressive re-creation of 
the navies of Holland and of Denmark, which, although numerically 
weak, would be manned by ^ood seamen, and ably commanded, will 
hiake them to be no ipean auxitikriea to whichever side they may incline. 
Lastly, and in real importance as great as any of those enumerated, 
save in the defect under'"which our own Navy labours, the raj>idly 
increasing strength, both in population, commerce, and maritime 
resources, of the United forms an almost new feature, and espe¬ 

cially in reference to geOgr^hleal position, in respect to future naval 
combinAtiofiB. That powS ^oys a form of government so popular, 
mid pro^sedly is influenced by such*^cific dispositions, that war on 
its part must be the people's Act, yet they have twice been more nearly 
embroiled in it than ourselves. The temper of the two communities 
towards each other is more amicable than previously during this century ; 
but although their respective national interests arc more promoted by 
peace, than those of any other nations between which tliere exist such 
extensive commercial relations, yet experience has proved thid such, a 
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«calm U as uncertain as that of the elements, for there are at least plen¬ 
tiful materials for discord. Except the Orders in Qotmcil, the questions 
which led to war in 1812, are as unsettled as they then were, with the 
addition Of a new one, of a natare to interest national pride deeply : these 
are the right of search under a neutral flag, and that of inalienable all^ 
^ance; neither of which claims have been relinquished by us, or in any'* 
wise modified. A European ^ar, iq which England shall be a bellige¬ 
rent, will assuredly, and upon these points, embroil her with the United 
States. Besides this, the settlement of the north-east boundary, and 
Columbia River differences, advances too slowly to promise an early 
adjustment. 

After having glanced at these circumstances, afid their possible effect 
on the affairs of this country, let us not flatter ourselves that the Mille¬ 
nnium is nearer, so far as the fttnes^of mankind for that promised con¬ 
summation has been of late years, and indeed is now displayed, than it 
was at the close of the late war, but rather act upon the safe maxim, that 
our nation’s strength, and impunity from aggression, will be found to be 
accurately proportioned to its means of naval resistance. England’s 
extraordinary career, and the riches and impunity of her virgin soil, are 
additional inducements with several foreign nations to revenge innumer¬ 
able humiliations, of which she was the instrument, and alike invite the 
enterprise of invasion, whenever it may be deemed practicable. The 
richest portion of the kingdom, that, indeed, which it seems likely would 
be selected for a descent, may be saki to be destitute of natural fast¬ 
nesses, and of those formed by art, Portsmouth aloqe is strictly worthy 
of the distinction. A battle, therefore, on the scale of Jena, or of 
Waterloo, terminating adversely, it is to be feared would be attended 
with consequences equally disastrous to the national independence, from 
the kingdom’s deficiency of rajlying points for a defeated army. The 
coast and interior harbours ► generally, are ji^ery defenceless, and o]jen 
to predatory incursions. AfterlVafalgar and the naval successes which fol¬ 
lowed that event, had rendered present danger from invasion, and its early 
recurrence, things of nought, a system of coast defence was commenced, 
by the erection of Martello towers, tlie*most suitable kind of fortifica¬ 
tion imaginable; but when the urgent occasion had passed, if was 
heedless of true economy to persevere in that system, unless more fore¬ 
sight and care had been exercised in choosing the sites for them. 
Viewing their form, apparent solidity, and enormous cost, it might 
have been supposed they were destined to an endurance cu-eval witfi 
that of the globe: a few yeari)^ however, showed the contrary, for in 
some of them such defects became obvious, together with the encroach¬ 
ments of the sea upon others, as led to their being sold for smaller 
sums tlian the most insignificant item expended in their construction. 

In the event of war, some of the tondemped towers would have to be 
re-purchased, and, of course, for more money than they were sold 
for: some of these, for many yelhrs, it is conedved, will be capable of 
sustaining, if not the calibre of ordnance for which originally they were 
designed, at least a sufficient number of pieces to afford protection ‘ 
within a more limited range. If, therefore, the erection of them was 
injudicious, at a period when they were useless, and when the money 
'appropriated to the purpose might have been husbanded, or applied to 
conducting the war more vigorously, the policy 'of selling any of them 
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BO precipitately, that were not in immediate danger of submersion or of. 
downfall, was still more so, and we trust will not be persevered in. 
Bdturning froih this digression, we repeat that the country’s continued 
exemption from the misfortune of invasion will not depend upon supu- 
rV^rity in stean^^vessels. or on Martello towers, or other fortifications, or 
on armies, but on the capaMlity to maintain ocean supremacy. We 
seldom hear “ wooden wails” toasted now-a-days, from which it may be 
inferred that the opinion of their utility is on the wane ; but it is as truo 
as that our position is insular, that continued rule on the ocean will 
alone prevent invasion, and the charge of supporting a powerful navy 
will he found to be much less burdensome, besides harmonizing better 
with historical associations, with national feelings, and with commercial 
interests, than that of fortifying innumerable assailable points, and niain- 
taining garrisons on them. Moreover, the naval system is attended 
with the constant advantage of making war a distant evil, and thus pre« 
serving undisturbed domestic industry, the chief source of the sinews of 
war. In Brenton’s Naval History, it is in substance judiciously observed 
tlmt. ** It is not by conflicts, however brilliant between single ships, but 
by victories over fleets, that n^vid domiuion is assertedby pre-eminence 
thus obtained, alone, has invasion been prevented, and the maintenance 
of such })re-eminence alone will hinder it in future. Should we be driven 
from the ocean, invasion assuiodiy will follow: sveU was the design of 
Napoleon, who projected the enterprise with more wisdom and energy 
than had been devoted to it since the Conquest. If that preliminary were 
accomplished, a flotilla ot steamers would offer but feeble resistance to 
sixty-scven ships of tiie Hnc, the strength, be il remembered, of tiie 
combined French and Spanish fleets, whic^, in 1779, saih'd triumphuntly 
into tiie Ciiunnel, and capUucd the Ardent, 64, and several mcrchanU 
men, ofi’ PlymouUi, some of their Irigaifs anchonng in C'awsatid Bay. 
For nearly three weelA they held uiidisturbod j>o.sbcs&ion of that cruizing 
ground: our fleet consisted of thirty-seven sliips of ilie line: it wau 
animated by the best spirit, but badly vumitcd, and for the whole time 
to tlie wcslWiud of the enemy. 

in 17«1, the combined fleets,'consisting of forty-ninesiiips of the line, 
inieicepied a West India epnvoy, and cruizeil in the Chops of tljo 
Channel for nearly two montlis: meantime our fleet, of thirty siiips of 
the line, repaired to Torbay, and assumed a defensive position. On 
both occasions, but particularly on the first, when the Channel was 
quite open to them, had the enemy been led by DT’isttiing or Suflroin, 
we might have fared worse; but in tlufee days councils of war were in 
f.ibhion, and although a.S"pani?h flag-oflicer strongly urged vigorous 
ofl'ensive measures, be couy^npt influence hib colleagues, who, doubtless, 
feeling surprise at the npv^ty of their situation, seem to have been 
satisfied wuh exhibiting th^ .poWer to inflict greater mischief, it may 
be of* wk^bume effect, oCc^ic^ally to recall the recollection to these 
disagr^^^ble facts, as the vast ^ajoritjr of our countrymen are ignorant 
of thj^n, and know of war only as a tradition : for generations their soil 
^f.beQii so entirely free from participating in its actual miseries, that 
ift the unmixed enjoyment of security, they are prone to forget the 
Secondary grounds of such an enviable and almost solitary exemption, 
and consequently arc slow to apprehend anything that may place it in' 
jeopardy, lu defensive policy, it is to the fleet then, and, of cuuib^, to 
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.•everything which bears, however remotely, upon the manning of it, that 
the attention of government ought especially to be directed. If this be 
not done, of what avail will be our infinitely superior activity of equi])- 
ment, and abundance of stores? which, with proper management, may 
be turned to so advantageous an account in striking a heavy blow upon 
a half-prepared enemy. It is only an afitual experience of a position 
that cun supply a knowledge of the attendant circumstances ; but so far 
as tiie situation of this country, on a rupture of peace, may be imagined, 
\vc repeat our distrust of the security which appears to be indulged in, 
and founded, it would seem, upon an opinion industriously inculcated in 
quarters where inibrmation is available, which must lead to an opposite 
conclusion, that impressment may be dispensed with. 

. means much more adequate to that end than any yet devised 

*s]iail have proved successful, the pablic ought not to look complacently 
on any legal obstructions being opposed to that practice. In defiance 
of stern lacts, it seems to be anticipated that these means exist in 
voluntary enlistment, by which the navy is now manned, and tliis mode 
of supply, it is 8up})osed, will be much facilitated by the n.ew Registry 
Act. in peace, volunteering has almost qlwuy's sufficed for this purpose, 
and tlio present state of peace has not in anywise diflered from similar 
intervals, except in duration, and in the fact that the condition of those 
whom we will call imval seamen, has been unprecedently ameliorated. 
Notwithstanding, during tins interval, it has often been manifested that 
tliis amount of encouragement dues itot afford a sufficient impulse to 
volunteering to be depended on even in tranquil times. The value of 
this resource was tested on the’largest scale, y^t applied at one time, in 
the spring of 1836, by a (ftiiiand for 5000 men. Tlie experiment, 
however, did not, either in the alacrity with which tlie call was responded, 
or in the quality of the seaman raised, (although tliere is conflicting 
testimony on this liead,) ^t did not afford anything*aniounting to demon¬ 
stration, that in the most emergent conjuncture, with naval supremacy, 
and national independence at stake, 100,000 men could be obtained 
even with C(jual facility,—if at all. 

It w'ould bo deceptive to attempt to conceal tliat, in such an event, 
far more severe and liarassing sca-servjce than any now dreamed of 
would be required, and that much stricter discipline will have to be en¬ 
forced than tiiat now in vogue, which it is presumed is sufficiently exact 
for the less urgent nature of peace duties. • As to the composition of thq 
seamen of the ))euce establishment, it is admitted to be of average 
goodness; hut there is ample•/eason to believe that a large propor¬ 
tion of them, and a mucli Ikrger of ordinaries, landsmen, and boys, are 
natives of the great naval ontpqrts and thqir vicinities, which is mate¬ 
rial, as showing that they are not obtained from, and therefore are 
strangers to, the great body of merchant seamen* Also, that substan¬ 
tially, the*whole may be viewed as ah irregular eorps, the members of 
which, from long habit and a vested interest In growing pensions, have 
become attached to the service. In short, that there are no other changes 
in its numbers than such as arise from the replacement of deaths and 
desertions. The few Englishmen obtained abroad are mostly those who 
have quarrelled with the masters of merchantmen, and who, to dissolve 
an irksome engagement, are glad to join a ship of war; when there is a 
* ehofbe, the ship selected being almost invariably tfie one that most nearly 
has served her commissioned timfe. Very few seamen shipwrecked 
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afatoad enter, unless from inability to procure a passage home *upon 
258®“, elwwhere, and then under a similar discriminating seJccti^, 
THa colonies^ and other external possessions^ do not furnish much assist- 
anoe of this kind» except Malta, where natives, many of whom liave been 
afr-sea, are always upon the look-out for vacancies, and a frigate’s Com¬ 
plement of such may be procdred on short notice; but the reason is, that 
more distress and privation, nay starvatifan, prevail there than in any 
other of Qur possessions; and although, strictly speakings the Maltese are 
our fellow-subjects, they would not be accepted, if Englishmen, even of 
inferior pretensions, could be procured. The opinion expressed of the 
peace-establishment men is partly a result of observation, and partly an 
interpretation of (requently-occurring passages in the newspapers of 
rile naval outports, to the effect that, certain ships fitting out, expect to 
complete their complements so soon as certain'other ships returning from 
foreign stations shall “ be paid off,, and their crews have enjoyed a run 
on shore.” There is reason to conjecture, that instances have occurred 
of ships of the line having been ordered home without being regularly 
relieved, purposely to facilitate the completion of others. As one of 
the most remarkable instanceu of tardiness in getting manned, and which 
is selected as supplying a forcible illustration of the argument, that of 
the Princess Charlotte of 104 guns, may with propriety be adduced. 
Near the middle of February, 1837, she was commissioned to bear a 
flag on a holiday station, the destined employment almost affording a 
presumption that she would not be harshly ruled. At the latter end of 
June she had not completed in men: in the interim, the Revenge, 76, 
and some smaller ships," were paid off, godsends that materially sup- 
plied the deflciency, and the Princess Charlotte is reported to have 
sailed for the Me<Uterranean, upon an understanding that she would bo 
completed from the ship she was appoipted to relieve. Yet the man¬ 
ning of that ship, and of others commissioned^ last year, some of which 
did not succeed much better, was not retarded by extraordinary naval 
competition, or by an uncommon flow of mercantile prosperity: indeed, 
so far as regards tlie latter, rather the reverse, for tlie shock imparted to 
home commerce during the time by the disastrous bankruptcies in 
America, might have been expected, as perhaps was the case, to operate 
favourably on the naval purpose. The periods named also included a 
part of the severe and a part of the genial seasons, 
r Although, therefore, a fair example has been produced of the general 
proce^ of voluntea^ing in peace, it affords a very tinfavourable in¬ 
ference of the feasibility of^dispensing’with compulsory service in war, 
a time when the assistance of disbanded Companies may no longer 
be retdtoned upon; and .witb perfect fajrness it may be asked, if tins 
Is the comUmt ntpplj^ and ^readiness contemplated in the preamble 
which has been quoted? Yet more unfavourable for the Navy will be 
the aspect of things in this parricular, when a war demand for seamen 
shall fokve occasioned an immeiiiate and unlimited rise in the wages of 
the tpercantile marine,^—an advance which, unless in the worst con- 
oaiwble exigency of peril to which the ytate may be exposed, it is 
jipl'likely the government would be permitted to outbid. This is touche 
mg a favourite point with those who urge that voluntary enlistment in 
war will suffice, if the wages of seamen are increased: that they will be' 
increased, we are happy in believing that a just examination of the claim 
seems almost to assure; but here a coouuon adage apjdiesi that ** a thing 
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wo/th what it will fetch/* and certainly^ a aeaman’s BfcUl«when in de» 
mand will ever fetch less in the Navy than elaewhete. It is doubtful 
whether many of the younger advocates for advanced pay,* as a means of 
obtaining the object specified, have enjoyed opportunities for observing 
that fiuctuations in the wages of seamen are much greater as well m 
more frequent in war than in peace, and tfiat during the late war wages 
varied for able seamen from A. to 6i. pet month; while for the run or 
voyage enormous sums were exacted, besides (especially in the West 
India trade) allowances of rum, tobacco, coffee, and sugar. Also, that 
although at present the ‘‘balance of comfort’* inclines decidedly in 
favour of naval seamen, and especially in victuallipg, an important point 
with^all of us, if, as Dr. Johnson remarked, Sir, a man thinks of few 
things so seriously as of his dinnerstill, at that period, the condition 
of merchant seamtm was quite as Superior, which an increase in their 
value would promptly restore. It is not meant that, generally speak¬ 
ing, the quality of navy victualling then was not quite as good as the 
vaslness of the supply; and the necessity which existed for accumulating 
enormous quantities of provisions in every quarter of the world would 
admit, but simply, that these obligations,r^idered almost impracticable 
the close scrutiny over contractors which opposite circumstances fevour. 
Hence, the biscuit out of leading-strings, and j}eef or horse, as the case 
might be, perhaps tetf years in cask, with which the heroes of that war 
were regaled, and which merchant seamen incontinently would have 
thrown overboard ; for they enjoyed not an allowance merely, but their 
fill of the best plain fare that pould be procured. The only certain in¬ 
ducements the Navy can offer will be those oT a slight increase of pay 
and the customary war bounfies, unless, as has already been observed, 
some should be in reserve of which the public are not apprised. As re¬ 
spects bounties, seamen, like ether classes whose gains arc precarious, 
are influenced more by greSent than by rehiotely prospective rewards, 
which are not agreeable to their errant unsettled habits; still experience 
does not warrant much faith being reposed in the productivenes of this 
particular temptation. As to any increase of pay which may take place, 
it ought to be viewed rather as a step towards equitable recom})pnse, 
than as an infallible, or even a probable panacea for obtaining a suffi¬ 
ciency of seamen. It is not to be anticipated that the advance will ever 
proceed, pari passu^ with that which seems inevitable in private employ¬ 
ment, and if it do not, the chief end sought by the alteration will not b^ 
attained. If such a competition be attempted omthe part of the^avy, 
it must be undertaken with thealrawback tff a lung engagement, and 
when successful, there wiU'exist a sort of implied contract to assure the 
permanence of the rating the seamen may enter for, or to discharge him 
if his own misconduct or the superior merit of others require his de¬ 
privation. ' 

Although this remark may be ^eemed’ifamciiTuV^t seems just, in order 
to entirely carry out the principle, for such implied obligations are con¬ 
sidered to attach to contracts both on shore and in the merchant service. . 
In the Army a recruit cannot make it a condition of enlistment that he 
. shall join a regiment os a cor[)oral or serjeant; he is accepted ah a 
private soldier, and if he should be promoted to those grades^ be may 
be ^duCed without any breach of contract: but jn tlie Navy, it is well 
known that volunteers may and often do enter expressly for- the fitting 
of inferior petty officers, or for tlffise of classes respectively loWer^ In 
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uiUonditional dr compulsory service those equitable obligations hAve uo 
place, and that coume is pursued unshackled/which the good of the 
sefVvice, and justice to the results of individual rivalry may seem to 
demand. 

%,.Stioulda close bompetition in wages be attempted, it sometimes would 
happen that of two seambn who might enter when wages are at different 
ratesi A, the inferior in worth, would receive the highest; and B, the 
superior, the lowest: in long engagements such disproportion in reward 
to desert would generate discontent. Limited service, and its proper 
accompaniment*, the non^evasion of service in turn by any who are capa¬ 
ble, have much to reepmmend them; but a short term wodid be found 
to be incompatible wlih discipline and vairied services: and in or^cr to 
ensure the hrst-named of these indispensable requisites, the replace¬ 
ment of discbai^ed men must be of-very gradual operation in every 
ship. On the whole, a fluctuating rate of pay, and too narrowly limited 
terras of engagement, must be regarded as irreconcileabic with the 
vigorous tone, and systematic uniformity of organization, which is es¬ 
sential in so large a branch of public service, from which it would be 
delusive not to avow that a*fijted and regular system of recompense, 
and strict discipline, are inseparable. 

A more equitable distribution of prize-money is already decreed; still 
this source of gain will* ever be too uncertain tef be strongly urged as 
an inducement to volunteer. In the manning of frigates and of smaller 
vessels, which ever now are soonest ready, doubtless it would have 
weight; but it wilfnot facilitate the manning of a fleet, the chief dtl!;- 
culty to be surmounted,* because the greater number of liiie-of-battle 
ships would not realise any captures. As a partial corrective of tins 
inequality, it seems worthy of consideration how far it might be found 
advantageous to throw a portion of alU prize-money into a common 
fund for general distribution among sfa-goiftg/irews. 

We observe to condemn, that in volunteering as now conducted, a 
practice is growing up of accelerating the completion of a complement 
by giving private bounties, whereby a Captain, who is indifferent to an 
expenditure of money, may procure a cfew sooner than one who may 
even have been placed in coinmission earlier, but to whom a simii.'ir 
pecuniary sacriffee would be imprudent, or perhaps impossible. Some 
remarks by Rear Admiral Griffiths, in his useful book, under the head 
Y Appearances and Mode of judging Ships,’* in which he condemns on 
a bro^d and intelligible principle, prjivate expenditure for ordinary 
public purposes, are so applicable to this subject, tiiat we quote tiiem :— 
“ The Captain who has a" fortune, or is single, or to whom fifty or one 
liundred pounds is m objec^ by*so expending it, acquires an hclat which 
the poor maiatiKor the Capiaip' {Oppressed witii family, or even in debt, 
'must either TyregOj or ebtaitf&is celebrity at the expense of his inde¬ 
pendence or tamily.** ’ T • * 

Thcae words were not Written in reference to the subject under 
. coQsider^ion, but to whidh they at6 strictly apposite. The successful 
results of the practiee may lead the higher powers to indulge in com- 
pajrisons unfavourable to the holder of a lean pursd, or to him who, in 
affluent circumstances, may choose tigkUy to adhere to the obvious 
}irinctple that the State is bound to pay its oWn expenses : they pay 
themselves, moreoever, be deluded into a belief that men are more 
plentiful than really they are. Adnfltting that the practice hastens the 
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^attainment of the object sought, yet where it .ia not resorted to, the 
example has a tendency to retard that object, especially in the case of 
re-engagements, and when it is rumoured that a wealthy Captain Is 
about"to be employed; for the information of a modem man-of*war'a 
man On such subjects, is far more accurate than were the« galley«packat 
rumours of his more artless predecessor. ^ 

In concluding this portion ^f a very serious topic, it may appear 
to be superfluous, but we disclaim, on the part of naval officers, either 
an interest in, or partiality for, impressment, although of necessity they, 
must be the active instruments of the practice. In evory feature, it is. 
particularly repugnant to them, and next to the actual objects of it, 
they would have most reason to rejoice in its abolition, for it is always 
a hafeful, ofteti a distressing, and sorfietimes, a dangerous employment; 
dnd' notwithstanding, in the last particular, Jt accords well enough with 
Other contingencies to which they are liable, yet it is danger without 
honour, and is thus an exception to the spirit of naval duty, inasmuch 
as the most unbounded success imparts only a very abstracted self- 
ap])rovaI, and never gratifies professional pride, whicli is the true basis 
of exalted feeling and noble conduct. The adage, “ a volunteer is worth 
two pressed men,*’ was not, during .the war, at all consonant with our 
experience; still, could the Navy, whenever required, be entirely manned 
by unconstrained enliatment, such a system would admit of some dis¬ 
crimination being exercised in the selection of volunteers, and to the 
exclusion of notoriously bad characters. This would lead to a relaxa¬ 
tion in the severity which too often is not “ a terror to evil-doers” alone, 
and would diminish the necessity which, while such characters are re¬ 
ceived, will exist, for occasional harsh measures, which we will venture 
to assert, in many instances arc more painful to him who commands, 
than to those who suffer by ,^!ieni. In this article it has not been 
intended to depreciate the peace-establishment mdn; on the contrary, 
as the nucleus of a war-establishment, it is concei'ed that, from having 
been so long trained in naval discipline and duties, they would prove 
invaluable ; but it is thought to be sufficiently shown (the sole object in 
alluding to them), that their actual presence in the service affords^ no 
ground for pronouncing affirmatively on the main question for con¬ 
sideration, namely,—Whether the acknowledged improvements in the 
condition and amelioration in the treatment of seamen in the Navy, 
have wrought such a favourable change^in the disposition of the bulk 
merchant aeameA towards the Queer’s service, as* will induce a suffi¬ 
cient number of them to join il, voluntarily, whenever they may bo 
required? This is the vitarpoint, from which hangs the whole of this 
momentous and complex question; and aftegr having.carefully reviewed 
the inducements, which it seems to be expected will influence the deci¬ 
sions of seamen in favour of tlie.'Navy,—^given.A close consideration to 
the anticipated productiveness of the new Begistry Act,—to the largest 
experiment in volunteering that has been tried at one time since the 
war,—and lastly, to that which. is in current operation for procuring 
trifling supplies of men, we cannot embrace the prevalent opinion of the 
sufficiency of these means, when so much will be at stake; but with 
deep regret, and lively apprehension of evil consequences, take a place < 
among the dissentient minority. 
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——Cautioa before^ 

With heedtiU step tbu lanthorn bore; 

Pointing at craves* (wd m the rear, 

Tremblisgi and talking loud> went Fear.** 

SsAVBN hilve long been taunted as being affected with an unnatural 
dvead in the matter of omens, surites, ghosts, gobUns, w^cbes, flying 
Putcbmen, etjkoc genus omne{ out as the taunters usually ascribe the 
feeling, or rather failing, entirely to the simplicity and uneducated con¬ 
dition of their minds, we venture to oppose the postulate. It is too 
notorious to admit of dema4 that many of these amphibii are marvel¬ 
lously given to emotions of aw^ i^on very shadowy occasions; but as 
the effect is not confined to the most ignorant of the class, the settling 
of the question demands a deeper scrutiny of the facts than has hitherto 
been given, or than it is our purpose to give. We mean merely to set 
forth, that notwithstanding the dread of'the devil is daily diminishing, 
there is still a goodly race of wizards, fortune-tellers, conjurors, and 
astrologers, whose influence fs pretty extensive over the human mind 
and heart. It will be found there are numbers who have not yet 
pulled the old woman' out of their hearts,” and that, though Locke 
declares apparitions really have no more to do with darkness than light, 
there remain many who prefer 'the rays of the sun to the majesty of 
Erebus. But befqre we say anything about honest Jack’s prejadtees or 
aversions, we will carry'Our rambling remarks into the enemy’s camp, 
in order to show that dreamy dread has been pretty rife among men— 
aye, and women also—of all classes; and that to the ’loug-shorers we 
are indebted for much of the imaginary^terror of nautical superstition. 

In an age which so arrogantly felicitates itself on its imagined pro¬ 
gress in philosophy, superstition is an object* of the most pointed con¬ 
tempt, and is, in numerous instances, very deservedly so; yet it may 
originate in passions rationally excited—it may proceed from an earnest 
desire of pleasing, and the aW/ul fear of offending the Omnipotent, as 
well as from a general sense of the frail tenure of our condition. Such 
a passion, it^is true, has been corrupted and abused to the lowest stage 
of debasement by systematic fraud; but it is undeniable, that a slight 
tendency towards a belief in superfl&tural agencies adds fervour to piety, 
^ and does not necessarily imply\norance, credulity, or a rage to adopt, 
with* headstrong recklesspess, the ^oss and barbarous delusions by 
which religion and belief have been so often and so fatally degraded. 
Credulity, being a hasty apd implicit kind of faith, is distinct from the 
principle of rational bel^f; and it is so often and so impetuously im¬ 
pelled by mere and mom^tary feelings, that it has mightily assisted 
Imposture In her commerce among fools and knaves. This is precisely 
the mmiui which tbe’melaniclKHy* Button calls—** That infernal plague 
of mortal men, p^iUentisnma superstition and able of 

itself alone, to stsmd in oppositionA tq all other pla'gues, miseries, and 
j^amities whatsoever.’* Its prevalence has added largely to 

ilhe corruption of men’s hearts, weakened the basis of moral' and 
social virtue, by rendering tbafeM md foibes of the multitude subser¬ 
vient to craft, pride, lupd tyranny. i 
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The greateet degradation, however, to which the barbarous degree of 
'^superstition reduces the human mind, is in strengthening materialism 
and fatality, and inspiring false or in^equate notions of the Suprefhe 
and inscrutable governing Power. It is this which saps the imagina¬ 
tion,"clouds the judgment, and sears the conscience. It were better^* 
says Bacon,—“ it were better to have n# opinion of (?od at all, than 
such an opinion as is unwoi^thy him; for the one is unbelief, the 
other is contumely.” 

From these premises, it will be underttood, that we admit of two 
degrees of siiperstition: the one of which, compounded of the inherent 
passions'of admiration and apprehension, may, under proper guidance 
and direction, exert a beneficial influence on its votary; while the 
othe^r, being the offspring of terror and oredulousness, baffles the inteh 
led by misleading the reason: the^rst b^iqg adventitious to religion— 
the second a corruption. By the passion men were led to the inven¬ 
tion of intermediate and primary agents in the sequence of events, and 
to give to airy nothings embodied forms and ** local habitationsand 
all the attributes of personifled intelligence were assigned with an inge¬ 
nuity and absurdity which exhibit the most«eccentric wanderings Of the 
human mind. Tlic passion reigns over various regions ; but in Eng¬ 
land, we are happy to say, the faith in preternatural intelligences is now 
undermined, and the imaginary omniputence o! •hobgoblins is so shorn, 
as only to affect those who doubt by daylight, and believe as soon as it 
gets dark. Yet, allowing«this to the fifliest extent, superstitious wonder 
and timidity have still more empire remaining, as we have already 
asserted, than philosophers are apt to suppose; and the rule will be 
maintained so long as the clasf to whose numbers Solomon alludes sliall 
prevail. It must endure whilst— 

** In proud coniem]^ of cultured brains, 

The vice of C'isuistry xeigiis, • * 

Who wage^wai wi^ Jndjnuent’s code, 

To make man quibble with his God: 

And whiKt CieduUtj', who ne’er 

The weight of wholesome doubts could hear, 

To UeaMUu and horselt uiijubf. 

Takes allthmgs blindly upon liiist. ’ 

Under the united influence of such passions, and the force of tradi¬ 
tional marvels, it is not surprising that a belief in demoniac agency, 
fascination, sorcery, wuchcratt, and the wJiole circle of occult poweV^ 
should have obtained and existed in alfages, in alj religions, and in all 
countries. Human nature is by^instiuct an^ education inclined to the 
mysterious, while the )niin>, from the faculty of association, has a 
tendency to attach good or evil to thosq objects which have been 
observed to precede or to accompany pleasurable or painful circum¬ 
stances. Hence the grand basis of Superstition; and when the empire 
was establi^ed, many of the testimonies Were so circumstantial and 
positive, that the probability of sbpematoral visitations was not easily 
argued away. Indeed, many of the advoieat^s. of human prescience, 
demonology, and <isgri assume high grounds against those who 

oppose thorn. They assert that scepticism as to the influence of evil 
spirits is an unreasonable attack upon all history, as well ps a denial 
that the fall of man and the advent of death were wrought by the mahoe 
and Areachery of the devil. To Jews and ChnstSans who profeseii^ 
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belief, abundance of arg^ument is afforded in Holy Writ, in the repeated 
denunciations against sorcery, divination, and witchcraft—in the con¬ 
tests of the Egyptian magi with Moses—in the enchantments of the 
Moabites—^in the Witch of Endor—in the metamorphosis m Nebuchad- 
Kezzar—the philtres of Jezebel—the amatory devil of Tobit—the 
Gadarene demoniacs—and tlfe pranks of Simon Magus and Elymas the 
sorceror. , The minds of the Pagans lyere no less excited by their 
mythic materialism, the agatho-,daemon of Socrates, warning appari¬ 
tion of Dion, the nymph Bgeria, and the .spectre of Caesar; the Egyp¬ 
tians led to the belief that the spirits of the dect^ased always attended their 
bodies, wherever they, were interred~“W} 4 ence the careful embalmment 
with rich gums and spices; and.the anoients, in general, were as much 
governed by omens and port^ts, amulets and charms, lustration^ and 
purifications, as any of their jpe^ess^rs have been; 

Nam veluti puerl trepidant, atque omnia cscis' 

In tenebrit naetuunf.” 

Even tlicir sages gave way witK the populace, because, as Plutarch 
observes in his Symposiacs, where we cannot give a reason for the 
thing, therefore to disbelieve the relation would be absurd. In this 
general prostration of mind, the'most ignorant and the most timid were 
under a very galling tyranny: in public they had to own submission 
and fealty to an,army of gods, who had each a separate and expensive 
establishment—and in private their imaginations, goaded by fear, con¬ 
jured up those ' 

--—“ Beckoninj; shadows dire, 

And aeiy tdhj^iu's that syllable men’s names 
On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses.” 

The dlvination.of Greece and Rome derived its infallibility from sup¬ 
posed secret natural sympathies, by vvhich the entrails of sacrificial 
victims, the flight.^ o! birefe, the appetite «of^ chickens, and other sage 
prognostics of a similar tenor, became indicative of still mightier 
movements in .the great machine. This notion is somewhat remotely 
analogous to the doctrine of the transmission of spirits, to tlie theory of 
spectral phenomena, adopted by Bacon, Fiens, Lavater, and other sym- 
patlietic sages, who would fain discover something in philosophy to 
cpuntenance some strongly substantiated and very extraordinary cases 
of fascination. The case of pliantasmata is, perhaps, the easiest to be 
,reasoned upon of all the supefnaihral appearances; especially since it 
is wqll known, that•^hen the povyer of volition is suspended, persons 
frequently dream while they are^awak^ and that apparitions are often 
real illusions froni..physical caused Eishdp Berkeley would doubtless 
have treated the mjatter per saltvm, teaches those who choose to 
be so taught—That tjitternal objects are nothing but ideas in our 
minds^ tl^at'^matter exists not^but. m pur minds; and that, independent 
of os and'bur faculties, tne sun, and the starry heavens, have 

no existencp at all,” .^k^syrfpathetic philosophers are compelled to 
take a, more close and scletKific. view of the difficulty, since sensible 
materiality and the non-existence of matter have their respective a4|p- 
cutes and opponents, whose dognjas form parallel columns doomed 
never to meet, llie astute author of the treatise intituled Saducismuit 
Triumpkaiw attempts to prove the reality of apparitions by arguments 
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^(ledu(?e(l from the natiiro of tlie soul, llie testimony of Scripture, and the 
evidence of fact; as well as to show that none but true Delsidemoni^s 
are really pre|mred for a life to come. Tiiere is, Iiowever, a strong pre¬ 
sumption against this reality, in that they occur in times of corporeal 
disease, gloom, or melancholy, and more especially in cases of distressed 
or tortured consciences. At such visitafions the ear and the eye may 
both bo in error, where the mind is under a temporary derangement, 
the brain being the true se.at of all the sensations and impressions 
derived from external objects. Of such creations of fancy, the ancients 
seem to have been aware, by their terming them “sliadcs;” and these 
have been classed into ocular spectres and spectral illusions: the fira 
exist in the eye, since they move with the motion of that organ, what¬ 
ever may be the forms of the spectrum on the retina; the second class 
seem to move with their own proper motion, and, therefore, jirohably 
arise in the brain. 

This train of reasoning will not, however, afford ns tlie whole solution 
of tlie ancient belief in spirits. Simonides was saved from sliipvvreck, if 
we are to bedieve wliat is booked, by a warning given by tlie shade of a 
man, a stranger, whose corse lie had buj:i<Al on the beach. Lucretius, 
though bound by the tenets of his philosophy to hold that the soul did 
not exist separate from the body, makes no»doubt of the reality of 
apparitions, or that iften have fretjuently appeared after their deaths. 
Jiivy and 'facilus believed in necromantic power, l^lularch is replete 
with instances of sujiernatural agency, and extraordinary phantoms; 
and he, moreover, mentions, in Iiis treatise Dc Vacil: in Orhe Lnufe^ 
an isle about five davs’ sail from the coast of Uritain, in which tiie 
Genius of the place detained those iuUiiuled to depart, not only by show¬ 
ing himself in dreams and exterior signs, but also by means of lamiliar 
spirits and demons. In the a^e of Lucian, the jiropeiudly to super¬ 
natural prodigies, and tht; at'idity to accredit lliem were velicincnt,— 
whence, in tliat caustic satirist’s works, we find ghosts vi.siting men’s 
beds at the dead of night, witches indulging all kinds of pranks in 
sorcery, and efficacious spells and champs without number. Not tliat 
the Samosalau was himself troubled with .■spiritual apprehensions ,—*011 
tlie contrary, he entertained as great a contempt for the d(*eds and pre¬ 
sages of necromancers, as he did for the divination e viscerum aturqui- 
liniis of augurs. 

During tlie more ancient periods, tlie classic spectre-mongers pro- * 
duced some beautiful fictions, as tjiose of Cujud Psyche, Num»and 
Egeria, and others of that class;, but they farled in the higher aspira¬ 
tions of our nature, when compared with the terse simplicity of the 
sacred writers. The murderer was sure to U* haunied by tlie shade of 
the person whom he liad killed, he cut off the feet, the hands, the 

no.se, and the ears, from the slaughtered corpse, and hung them about 
his own necit. Even this was noj always suftirient—and among the 
Romans a most solemn adjuration was appointed, by the ghost seers, to 
be performed at the festival called Lenniria, wliicli was instituted ex- 
prt^ly to appease the unquiet dead. Rut nothing among the heathen 
authors can “ toe a line” with the sublime, though vague, description 
of morbid oppression by Eliphaz, in the fourth chapter of Job:—“ In 
thoughts from the visions of. the night, svhen falletU upon 
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men, fear cawo upon me, and tremWing, which made all my hopes to 
shake. TIkmi a spiritpaasedheforo my face; the hair of my Ih’sli 
U{f: 'an image was before mine eyes ; it aloud atiil, but J could uol dia* 
cern the form theceof; there was silence, and I heard a voice.” 

^In the middle ages, the lares, penates, dryads, nymphs, aityrs, 
noclurni lomurea, dii campestves, and genii locorum, with which every 
cliff, grove, and dwelling had tcenyjd, disappeared ; but earth, air, and 
sea became peopled with elves, goblins, demons—“ black spirits and 
white, red spirits and grey,*’ with all their trumpery—from the infernal 
chief not “ lese than archangel ruined,*’ who plotted the rnin of our ' 
race, to the bull-begging Pucks and Robin Goodfellows that merely 
played practical jokes in f^pirito follato. But of all the elfin Hitlers 
Ihrougli the svmma cammina rertfmy none were of more domestic 
importance than the fairies, before^hom most of the pretenders to 
magic revelry melt, as did the false Florizel of snow in the pr<;scnce of 
the true one. Indeed this favourite and fantastic cunnnonwealtli is said 
to be still in existence, on mounds and hills remote from towns; a fact 
of the truth of which, if we may believe the iiarratui's, any one may con¬ 
vince himself, by merely watching— 

What time, aft io the moon's pale beam, 

Dancin}' by mountain, wood, ur stream, 

To ma^ic melody, the fays 
■* In green, and gold, and diamonds bthze.' 

Among these myriads of mcdijlcrs in mundane matters, r<;mal purily 
was an indemnity from the power of evil; for, accordin'; to the )oet-- 

———J*" No evil thing that walks by niglil 
In fog, or fire, by lake or moorish I'en. 

Bluft meagre h.ig, or stubborn unlaiil ghost 
That breaks his magic chain at curfew time, 

No goblin, nor swart demon of the mine, 

Hath Hurtful power o'er trtic firi^iuily.” 

It may be asked, whether such gross super-^-litions could have been 
disseminated, except among the lowest orders. U'othls we. answer, that 
a belief in supernatural indueucc and power obtained as well in tht? 
palace and the cloister, as in tiie hostel and the hovel; and the laws and 
lirifits of their operation were wholly undcfuiablc. All ranks were 
infected, from St. Augustin, who believed in the metamorphosis of 
Ulysses and his companions into swine, and Loo the Seventh, who held 
for canonical the transformation of Apulcius into an ass, down to 
* Hopkins the witch-finder. T'here were magicians who professed llie 
black art, and conjurors wlio practised llie white ; astrologers, sorccrovs, 
hermetic I^sicrucians, and hosts of'jKisLijcnt impostors, whose suctx'ss 
and ascendancy were a bitter satire on poor iimnan nature. Acctirding 
to Napoleon, there is but a step from the sublime to the riiliculons ; but 
the dark and dubious line of demaveatipn between the sanities and foliics 
of this life seems to be even narrower still. Well might Montaigne 
exclaim—** Oh ! que celui .qui fagotcrait habilement un aftias de tuutca 
les ftneries de I’humaine sapience dirait merveillcs!'* 

In order to show the vast influence of superstition over men’s minds, 
in the later periods, we revert not to the testimony of the Dees, LiHys, 
Gadburya, Baxters, Lambs, or Glanvillcs; wc truce it in the more 
master-spirits of their ages. Martin Luther,according to his Commai' 
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a £»liost; Guy Patin* believed the silly story of Bodin’s 
'fiimiliar spectre; and the strong understanding of Pascal was suscepti¬ 
ble of similar marvels. Bacon, speaking of soreery, witchcraft, visiorft, 
and the like, evinces no decided antipathy to the mysteries, for he says, 
—Howsoever tlie practice of such things is to be condemned, yet, from# 
the speculation and consideration of them, Mgbt may be ta'ken, not only 
for the discerning of the offences, but for the further disclosing of 
nature.” Milton, the mighty* whose exalted sentiment was compli- 
inented by Algarotti as the gigarUr/tca suhlimitd MUtonianat thought 
* that “ millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth unseen.” Dryden 
confided in occult influences, which led him to cast his own son’s nativity; 
and few who have visited Oxford but must remember the horoscope on 
Burton’s monument in Ciirist-church, to which old Anthony Wood 
appends the scanoal, that rather th^n there should be a mistake in the 
prediction, the calculator sent up Itis sdul to heaven through a slip 
about his neck.” The elegant Addison believed in witchcraft, though he 
gsive no credit to any particular instance of it, whence he ridiculed the 
general and vulgar superstitious horrors. ‘‘ At the same time,” he 
adds, 1 think a person who is thus terrifipd with the imagination of 
ghosts and spectres much more reasonabfb than one who, contrary to 
llie reports of all iiistorians, ancient and modern, and to the traditions 
uf all nations, tliinks tl^ appearance of spirits fabulous and groundless.” 
A similar r»pinion must have been entertained by his friend l\ipo, or 
we had not had the lines— • 

‘‘ ’Tis true, ’tis certain, man, though dead, rot.uus 

Part of himself; the nrtmortal mnid rcmnins : 

TIio form subsists the body's aid, 

Aerial somhlancoand an empty shade.” 

John Evelyn, the fine old English gentleman, Sir Christopher Wren, 
Tasso Fairfax, Dugdalc, and Elias Ashmole, were sfdepts in dreams aiul 
wlteliery ; and not a few df their cotemporaries believed in tlie virtues 
of tiu; mysteriouy word abracadabra^ in curing the ague, the toothache, 
and the bite of a mad dog. Cromwell felt the “ influences,” and, a 
little before his deatli, is said to have quafled under the ominous occur¬ 
rence of a huge whale making its way uj) tlie Thames. Fepys records 
in his diary, tluit waking during a tempest, he said to his w'ife, ** I pray 
(jod 1 hear not of the death of any great person, wind is so highJ* 
Even lleginald .Scott, with ail his noble contempt of witchcraft, was not 
entirely sceptical upon ghosts. In our own day, tlie “ laconic” Colton, 
in his dread of devilry, says, “ I kliow not wlych is most detrimental to 
the liappiuess of mankind, to'believc in such tilings if tliey have never 
happened, or to disbelieve them if they havp.” But lie liimself must 
surely have been bewitched, who,*cnlering into the world a gentleman, 
a scholar, and a clergyman, quitted It a gazetted wine-seller, a ruined 
gambler, and a suicide. 

Boswell makes an attempt to reStue the ebarabter of Johnson from 

* This inaccurate dab])lcr, who, in Kncyclop®dic biography, Is usually distin- 
guiahod for Iuh wit and learning," honoured merry Ifingland with bitter hatred,— 
*' Motf qui hay nulitidkineiU Auglon^ je ve pentc qu'accc Itorreur tie ceite ttationJ'* 
On another occasion lie avowed—“ JIoc viiht stmt, ttUer Jiomtnex, Anglic quod xuitf 
inter Irt’uttte atiimantes, /ujn*'—~sx lycanthrophic bit of candour which we scom t6 
translate. * 
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the charge of auperstition ; hut tlie well-known atlagc of the 
grtpher, that the universal helief in ghosts confirms" the fact of their 
e:rtsicoce, precludes its admission. Indeed, Jie expressed himself so 
often and so strongly on this head, that there can he no mistaking him. 
Of apparitions^ he declared a total disbelief of them to be adverse to the 
opinion of the existence of ^he soul between death and the last day. 
He makes Imlac allude to the concurrent and unvaried testimony of all 
ages upon the subject; and adds, that some who deny it with their 
tongues, confess it by their fears. Of supernatural agency, he observed, 
all argument u against it, but all belief is for it; and wlicn Miss 
Seward asked, with an incredulous smile, whether he would take pains 
to inquire into the evidence of a story about a ghost, he replied, with 
solemn vehemence, ‘‘Yes, Madam ; this, is a question wliich, aftev five 
thousand years, is yet undecided: ^ question, whether in tlicology or 
philosophy, one of the most important that can come before the human 
undersLinding,*’ 

It is on account of the prevalence of such opinions, that philosophers 
have had a reluctance to decide dogmatically upon a point where the 
evidence is mainly nogativ<*. Christian divines hold that there was a 
time when the Almighty disjTlayeU his power more visibly on earth 
than in later days, controlling and suspending, for inscrutable pur¬ 
poses, the ordinary laws^of the universe; and the Foman Catholic Church 
still maintains, as an article of faith, that miracles descend to the 
present hour. 

But it is not the, least remarkable feature of our subject, that in her 
descent to our times. Superstition appears under very reduced circum¬ 
stances. We have already alluded to the airy fictions of the ancients, 
which prccursed and siampcd many of those of the middle ages. In 
the East, a love of the marvellous pervgdcd every rank of society; and 
the collection of vivid tales c.'iUed the Arabian Nights,** presents a 
series of gorgeous pictures, although tlie brfiliancy of the colouring is 
more to be admired than the art with which it is laid on. But we have 
fallen from the deeds of ruined angels, the nine bedevilments of Vishnoo, 
the exploits of genii, nud the flranks of half-earthly half-holiish sprites, 
to fue vulgar insipidity of the knockiugs and scratchings of a Cock-lane 
ghost—from the awful incantations of the weird sisters, to the miserable 
parish witch with her*ipindle and cat. Let us contrast a medieval tale 
with an affair of a few years ago. 

It is recorded by 3axo Gramniaticus, that Asuithus and Asmnndus, 
two Norse heroes, were sworn companions in arms. They had fought 
and conquered together, during many years, and their friendship was 
the theme of many a saga.. At length Asnithus, after a desi»crate con¬ 
flict, was slain in battle. The survivor, after causing a spacious vault 
to be constructed for his friend’s bbdy, and after liaving seen iiis arms, 
his liorse, and his favourite dog placed theiein, besides a Iryg® 
provisions, entered the tomb armed ks he was, and, in conscijuence of 
a mutual vow which had passed between them, insisted on being im¬ 
mured with the deceased. The orders of sueli a man as Asmuudus 
were not to be disputed. The soldiers walled up the opening of the 
vault, heaped over the whole the usual mound of earth, and departed, 
deeply lamenting the loss of two such leaders. It chanced that, a 
century aflerwartla, Eric, a Swedish rover or sea-king, passing nei^r the 
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•scene*of this awful compact, was incited, by the hopes of finding arms 
and treasure, to violate this asylum of the dead. Ills followers instanfiy 
levelled the hillock, and the arch of the vault was opened; when, in¬ 
stead ^of the expected solemn stillness of a tomb, the gliastly figure of 
Asmundus rushed forth with a drawn svv^rd, his armouf battered and 
covered with blood, and deprived of half liis visage. He addressed the 
wondtir-stricken rovers in extemporaneous verse, and the tale he told was 
as frightful as his own appearance. “ As soon,** he baid, “ as tlie 
tomb was closed over him, a ravenous and hungry deipon had taken 
possession of the body of his slaughtered friend, and hud, without 
ceasing a moment, employed all the force and arnft of the deceased,, in 
order, to coiujuer and devour tiie buried survivor. The hungry goule 
IkuIso far prevailed as to have feasted on the horse and the dog, but he 
aimed at liigiier quarry— * 

« Nec contentus (enV) eqili nec ranis esse. 

Mux, in me, rapidos trnnstuUt ungvius, 

Discissiique genu, sustulit aurem.’' 

The combat continued till the wretclicd n.'irrator liad half his face and 
his car torn ofl', but at length, by tlie cxuriion of his old prowess, he 
overpowered and beheaded the spectre. 

l^’rom this bit of wild imaginaiion wc turn td a modern scene; and 
were a Fuseli requesteo to select one of them for the powers of his pen¬ 
cil, we tliiiik it requires but little prescie,nce to name that which he would 
select. 

In August, 1807, a tailor named Alexander ^lontgomery, residing at 
(hirmuney Meeting-house, Huljin, liad a cow whose milk unaccountably 
got so thin and poor, that no butter could be obtained irom it. It was, 
of course, bewitched by black magic, and therefore it was necessary to 
resort to tlie white art. In vaiti Mrs. M. triid all the recommended 
nobtrums: no degree of labour, no lucky mode of churning, would avail; 
some malicious witch counteracted every eflbrt, and the sages of the 
village laid their heads together to break the spell by conjuring. Twelve 
matrons, wlio feared not the devil, were selected to unwitchify the ex¬ 
hausted cow, but all their endeavours were fruitless; tlic privatkjn 
continued, and the power of tlie imp W'as more and more manifest. The 
urgency of the case led Mrs. M. to lend a willing ear to the wonders 
jieifoi nied by the venerable Mary Butters, of Carrickfergus, whose very 
name was deemed a happy omen. A efeputation was sent, and after 
due consultation, old Mary was bnought to Montgomery’s, where sbmc 
of the milk being formally put U;forc her, "She attempted to produce 
butter from it by a moderate charm, but failing therein, she boldly an¬ 
nounced her intention of attacking the witch* that very night by an in¬ 
fallible agency Accordingly, at tliCiappointeil hour, Montgomery and 
a young man were ordered into an out-house, with their coats turned 
inside out, ilferc to stand, one on ea^;!) side the cow’s head, till the incan¬ 
tation should be completed. There stood the sapsculls till the morning, 
when the youth determined to Imrry the beldame, who, with the rest of 
the family, had remained in the Ijousc to perform the mystic rites. No 
answer hein<i returned to his knocking, he resolved to brave all conse- 
quencOs, and magnanimously peeped in at the window, when, to his 
horror, lie beheld Mrs. M., her son, a female lodger, and the witch her¬ 
self, all lying apparently lifeless on t^e floor of the room. Calling the 
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Other fool to hla assistance, they burst open the door, and found the 
Jooni suffocatingly full of sulphureous vapour, the chiuuicy and every 
crevice iiavlug been carefully stopped up. With some diiiiculty they 
^iremoved the bodies into the open air, and summoned tlie aid oj their 
neighboursall, however,‘uvere lifeless corses, except old Mary, who 
revived only to be taken to gaol for trial, and with her the kettle which 
was found on the fire, containing the powerful weapons of sorcery— 
large pins, needles, and crooked nails, in a (quantity of the luckless milk 1 

Yes, kind ^•eader, all this actually happened so lately as the year 
1807, as the public records will testify. 

/rhe subject of witchcraft is so bitter a humiliation to our species, and 
so remarkable a degredatlon of iutellcct, that, in tracing the co^trse of 
superstition, some notice of it m^st be taken. How so forocioirs an 
absurdity attained such an awful growth and strength, it is dilUcult to 
conceive, especially as common sense, the best test to try it by, has ever 
been allotted to a large portion of mankind. The advocates of demono¬ 
logy charge their opponents with contempt for the evidence of Holy 
Writ, of human legislation and of the confessions of the accused Ihcm- 
nelvcs ; and they very confidently demand, how otherwise can ho read 
lliat ordinance of the 22nd chapter of Exodus, which commands— 

Thoii shalt not suffer" a witch to live.” ^ 

Such arguments have often proved too strong for the credulous, who, 
as I>e Lover, the able discusser of the matter De Spectrin, remarks, arc 
never apt to lire.upon topics connected witli the marvelious. But the 
belief was further strengthened, in that various learned tUeoiogiaus have 
recognised the “ Blacke Arte,’* and critically defined it as a faculty, 
which by evil compact with demons, performs certain things wonderful 
in appearance, and above the ordimiry comprehension of mankind.” 
The cruel bull of Bope Jnnoccut VHI.,establishes the fact of a dia¬ 
bolical commerce of wizards with succubue, find ol' vvitciics with incubi: 
und it is an orthodox opinion, that to such a parentage the world is 
hnlcbted for Luther. This belief btiinulcitcd the inquisitors to an un¬ 
sparing discharge of their horrible duly, and torture, fire, fagot, and 
glowing iron, were in constant requisition. Yat the Bomish Church dul 
not profess to wage a war of utter extermination, since she appointed 
express penances fol» converted witches ; and Nicholas V. even went so 
far as to give Bishop Miraties a dispensation for applying to a noted 
witch to unbewitc|> him, whit^i was accomplished by counter-charms. 
Under such Weighty'authority, it i^ nut surprising that the doctrine 
spread over the fair face of Europe like a>pestilence. 

Men of discernment wep, however, found here and there, who treated 
the matter with merited contempt, b\it they were unable to stem the 
torrent against such a powerful auxiliary as 4.he Church. We are in- 
formed by a worthy old Johnian, that while the men of his college were 
hunting for a witch, “One Mr. Newton, of Trinity, did scoff exceedingly 
tlicreaV Heginald Scott, the Kentisii fanner, made a noble stand 
against the “ lewde dealings of the witchonongers though he was not 
80 well seconded as lie ought to have been, perhaps from the risk of 
'offending the povvers that were. Yet the incredulous party, though 
neatly silent, muotiiave been numerous, since it does not at all follow, 
tiiat he who quails at a phantom, need believe in the black art. \MiUajre 
says that a reason may be given why we admit of the apparition of a person 
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. deceased, and not of the operations of magic. It is possible, at least, 
that tlio Deity should, for extraordinary providential purposes, permit 
tlie appearance of gliosts; but it is not possible for magicians to possess 
the power of violating the cti’rnal laws of that providence. A miracle, 
eift'ctcd by the hand of Heaven itself, hjftli nothing in it absurd ; but-ft 
miracle effected by a sorcerer, in direct opposition to Heaven, can only 
be swallowed by the lowest o£ the p»pulace— 

“ Quudcun<|ue ostcndis mihibte incrcdulus odi.” 

Witchcraft and sorcery are usually held to be synonymous, but they 
are nut exactly sO, the latter being in affinity to mythology and romance, 
while lliu former is gross, sanguinary, and loathsome. There is s^me- 
thing fanciful in the accusation of Hubert, Karl of Kent, in 1232, for 
•<irawing the royal favour to himself by sorcery, and stealing from the 
king’s )ewei-house a stone that could make a man invisible. Kut the 
details of witchcraft are tedious, absurd, and puerile, containing mon¬ 
strous ilibplays of mental and moral depravity, and descending to a 
lower degradation than llie Obi of the negroes. One can hardly read 
the persecutions of its helpless victims, \vli(;t]ier under proofs negative— 
posuivc—analogical—circumbtaniial— otad ahsitrdiim, without a min¬ 
gled emotion of mirth, conteiniit, and sadness— IleracliUis, aut 
rideal Deniocriius? j, 

The persecuLion of aged women prevailed, not only over Europe, but 
may be tro.ccd in nmsl parts of llic gJobc; and tlie suttee devotions of 
India mav be deemed a modification of the abominable cruelty. The 
Siamese liavc an inhuman ceremony, somewlyit resembling that of the 
ccape-goat of tlic Jews. "I'liry single out an old or effete female, and 
carrv her on a litter through all tlie streets, to the sound of noisy music. 
'J’iie mob abuse and insult her, and pelt her with mud and offals: after 
iiavmg culficiently exposed jicr through tlie^whoh) city, they throw her 
till a<lunghill without ihc^gates, forbidding her ever to enter them again, 
us she has then drawn all the malign inlluences of the air upon her. 

Wc will fiow proceed to sketch the introduction of this most odious 
vsuperstilion into Kngland, as being inthnalely connected with some of 
ibe impressions which stili exist; tliough no one can revert to thoHime 
of the James’s, wiien such numbers of liapless women^’cre murdered 
under liellisli torments, without disgust, horror, and humiliation. Those 
were the days which brougiit the noblest powers of the human mind 
to utter impotence, and inllauicd the puritanic zojilot to idiotic mad¬ 
ness. Then triumphed that deaflly monster, Persecution, in the ghrb of 
bauetity— • * * 

Whose touch, whose dead’ning touch, has stcelM the breast, 

\V'luu-e, thro’ her rainbow sHower, soft ]*ify smiied j 
Has closed tho heart each God-iike virtue blcs^’'d, 

To all the silent pfeadiiigs of his child. 

AtJier cojimnuul he plauls Ihe dagjjer deep, 

At her command exults, 1hoiA?h Wature bid him weep! 


[To be continued.] 
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ON TACTICS AND PROMOTION. 

Concluded from our last, 
u 

li^oiiE wtf' proceed to the subject of promotion, I must copy out 
two extracts from the volume of Napier’s History, .already mentioned : 
they help to throw light on the point of which we have to treat. 

The historian, in speaking of the disorders committed by the troops, 
quotes the foll(\vving passage from the Duke of Wellington’s correspon¬ 
dence :— 

“ I am inciinod to entertain the opinion that, in the British Army, duties 
of inspection and control over the conduct and habits of the soldiers, tin; 
performance of which by somebody is the only effective check to disoiiiicr 
and all its consequences, are imposed lipon subaltern officers of regiments, 
which duties British officers, being ofthe^jlass of gentlemen in society, and 
being obliged to appear as such, have never performed and never will 
perform."* 

On this passage Napier lias the following comment;— 

“ Now it is a strange assumption that a gentleman necessarily neglects 
his duty. When well taught, which was not always the case, gentlemen 
by birth generally perfonned their duties in the Peninsula more conscien¬ 
tiously than others, and the experience of every commanding officer will 
bear out the assertion.” 

Wc must not presume to decide, where such authorities disagree, hut 
shall content oursc-lves with attempting to reconcile statements more 
conflicting in appearanccH perhaps, tiian in reality. The Duke is speak¬ 
ing distinctly of “ inspection anil orderlyMuties,” and ho was certainly 
right in saying that they were not properly attended to: even the present 
writer ventured to make the same renyulc, in a paper on promotions 
published in your Journal,* some years ago. ^ 'riie cause of tlic neglect 
arose, however, from their being “ untaught,” and not from their being 
gentlemen. Tiiey did not perceive the great importance of these duties ; 
they were, mostly, young Caj)tain8 and Suuallerns, brave and zealous, 
no doul>t, ready for any action of ( cUtt^ but not, in general, given to 
much reflection on professional subjeets. 

If a company officer had passcil fairly through tlie hands of the drill- 
serjeant, it was all that was demanded of him ; professional knowledge 
.was not looked for and was not jn fashion. Officers had seen promotion 
purchased, obtainodOiy favour, or acij^iired by actions, or accidents in 
the field; but they had-n<tver seen preferment given as the reward of 
professional knowledge, or of a steady application to the routine of 
ordinary duty. They naturally cared little for such duties therefore, 
though always ready to perform services of a higher order. But had 
the officers known, or been taught,' the imjiortauce of the duties they 
neglected, would not the evils that resulted from their inattention have 
been avoided? Just professional views, knowledge and reflection, would 

• The Duke proposes, therefore, to raise the pay of the non-coraraissioned offi¬ 
cers—a measure in itself' the most praiseworthy over recouimcndcd in the Army- 

It is much to be regretted that tlie Duke ot Wellingfim's Dispatches, to soldiers 
and statesmen the most valuable work printed in modern times, should have 
been published iu so expensive a form, as to teuder it inaccessible to alt but men of 
fortuuG. ‘ 
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have «n8ure4 the performance of these important duties; but knowledge 
and reflection were as little valued in tlie humbler ranks^then as they 
are now: money alone constituted valour, worth, and genius. To pro¬ 
ceed with our extracts: at page 228, of the fifth volume of the Penin- 
sularnvar is the following passage :— ^ •• 

“ It is certainly a great thing to fight a S<‘eat battle; and against such 
a General as AVellington and sych trqpps as the British, a man maybe 
well excused if he thinks twice ere he ])uts his life and fame, the lives and 
fame of thousands of his countrymen, the weal and woe of nations, upon 
the hazard of an event which may be decided by the existence of a ditch 
five feet wide, or by the single blunder of a single fool, or the confusion of 
a coward, or by any other circumstance however trivial.” 

So*Uicn there may, it seems, be fools and cowards in an army, and 
tlie*coiifluci of biicij men may lead ^to disastrous consequences : a suffi¬ 
cient reason, surely, why every exertion should be used to place efficient 
men in the profession, instead of merely leaving the selection to gold 
and goo<l fortune. 

At page 333, the historian says— 

“ And heavily tlie French artillery played «n the light and seventh divi¬ 
sions. The former, forced the keep near tlft fords in column, lest a sudden 
rush of t’avalry should carry off tlic guns on the flat ground, were plunged 
info at every round,^ yet suffered little loss, becAise the clayey soil, satu¬ 
rated with rain, swa'llov^ed the shot and smothorccl tlie shells; but it was 
a matter of astonishment to see the seventh division kepi on open and 
harder ground by its (’ommander, and in one huge mass tempting the 
liavoc of this fire for hours, when a hundred I'ards lu its rear, the rise of 
the hill and tlie thick forest would have entiitly covered it, without in 
any manner weakening the position.’' 

The bleeding and mangled corpse of every soldier of the seventh 
division killed on this occasion,«nnd who by more skilful leading might 
iiavii been saved, oflers a }^li:i«tly illustration «f thd value of the present 
sNsleni of jironiotion ; a system that counts, and can count, for nothing, 
the knowledge and abilities of those to whom the lives of men are 
entrusted. 1 purposely say that according to the present system, talents 
can count for iiolliing, because tlie moiiumt wealth can raise an ofliccr 
of the humblest mediocrity over the ablest officer in tlie profession who 
liap])ens to he poor, there is an end to the just claim of merit. The 
authorities become, to a certain extent, ])owerIeBs : a candidate may 
plead talents, courage, knowledge, and services, and these may all bo « 
granted ;—but, the next step ol promotion is for si’Ie and must be paid 
tor; it is oiily for tlie wealthy therefore: ijf the purchaser proves a 
clever fellow, so much the better ;*if not,—“ silence, cousin, and shufllu 
the cards.’* ^ * 

The foregoing extracts, taken almost at random from a single volume 
of Napier’s work, will give some Mea of the importance of having 
efficient officers. We shall now, in continuation of wliat was formerly 
written, say a few words on piomotion by purchase : and a letter signed 
Britannicus, that appeared in your Jounial for August, 1836, may serve 
as a text for our remarks. 

Tlie writer, from whom we are going to quote, had already brought 
forward everything contained in lus last letter: the feebleness of his 
reasoning had been exposed, passage by passage, but carefully keeping 
out of sight every word which luul been urged against him, he again 
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brings his exploded arguments forvVard, as if they were new ware alto¬ 
gether ; and with a degree of gravity that forms, in truth, the only 
amusing feature of his writings. “Folly/* says the clever author of 
^Woll imd Zeit, “ is often stretched in the dust before it perceives its 
own overthrov/.** 

In a good cause it may be right, therefore, to expose the feeble argu¬ 
ments again advanced in support of the system of purchase, that now con¬ 
stitutes the foundation on which our whole system of promotion is made 
to rest; for, in the mass, men are so averse to thinking, that they gene¬ 
rally receive the last word as the best word ; particularly when it flat¬ 
ters an opinion long entertained, and which had been taken up, not as 
the result of calm and deliberate reflection, but exactly in the maimer 
in which Faibtal'f describes tlie followers of Hotspur as having come hj 
theirrehcliioii,—“It lay in their w:^ and they found it.’’ 

And first a word as to an essential rule in the conduct of every dis¬ 
cussion that has trutli for its object: a rule that requires not to bo taught 
in schools, hut biiould, of itself, be evident to the must ordinary capacity. 
x\s noihing can bo easier than to copy out opinions and statements once 
in prini, it is the duly uf evew’ writer, who is accused of misquoting an 
adversary, to l>riiig iorward j)roofs of what he Ijad asserted, or to apolo¬ 
gize for Ills error. In'the. last communication I addressed to you on 
tins subject, i distinctly (Ienic<l three entire, prd^jositions which Jlritan- 
iiicus had not oiiiy ascribed to ine, hut on which he had actually com¬ 
mented with all the wcjglity gravity for which he is distinguished. The 
only notice he deigns to take of my direct denial is this :— 

“ As rpffunis thr tjfndaf/w/tSy rvonj fK'smgo. cited by Ih'itaHuicus was 
enpii'd cerbidini;*' (a prelty assertion alter having inseiled the word 
“custom,” where it changed the meaning of an entire passage!) “ and 
Mitchell nnist Ihcrf/orr, it is j-retumed, hold a poculiai' doctrine on 
that point, as on soon: oUtr.ra with U'kich'' tko world is not yet made ac- 
ynainled.'^ 

Now the “ peculiar doctrine” 1 entertain on the subject is simply 
this: titc writings of any person who first misquotes, or misrepresents, 
and who, on being taxed therewith, uflirms the accuracy of his state¬ 
ments without the proofs necessary to substantiate them,—should be 
excluded from every respectable Journal. There is no opinion so silly 
of which we may not oiiicrwisc be accused. As to the passage about 
• the doctrines I hold on points \oiih which the world is not yet made 
aoiuaintcd^^* I lea^c it to the learned; and clever they will be who make 
out its meaning. HetHis'now hear Fritannicus himself:— 

“ In what respect, for imiance, does the issue of the battle of Jena throw 
any on the su})i) 0 se(i^evils of the system of purchase f Every one 
knows that no purchase takes place in the Prussian arrnyP 

And yet the battle of Jena does throw considerable light on the 
subjeof; and the cause of its bciiig cited was distinctly stated ; but 
• liritannicus keeps the reason carefully out of siglit, and thus misrepre¬ 
sents the whole passage. The cause is simply this: Colonel Massen- 
bach, who was Quacter-Master-General to Prince Hohenloc’s army, 
published what may be deemed an oliicial account of the wliole trans- 
aaion. In that interesting statement, much loss 'and disaster is 
traced back to the conduct of very subordinate ofTicers,—captains, and 
subalterns, the commanders of posts, picquets, and patroles>*—and the 
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circumstance was stated in order to show how important are the duties 
liable to devolve on officers of the humblest rank, and bow neccssatij^ it 
therefore becomes to have the most efficient persons possible in all 
military situations. That no purchase lakes place in the Prussian 
nnny signifies nothing: for those who cannot see tliat«the working of 
the machinery tends to illustrate its composition and construction must 
be pitied, but cannot be argued witb. 

I now come to the only passage in the letter bearing on the subject, 
and every part of it has, in fact, been answered before^ but, as already 
stated, Briiannious wisely passes over the replies, and re>inU'oduces his 
urigiriai assertions as if they had been established principles. There 
seems, also, some attempt at conciseness in the composition : and it is 
teairy not easy to find so many errors crowded into so short a space. 

shall, after quoting the whdte passage, show them up in regular 
succession. 

(No. 1 .) “ The real question at issue is, whether impTo}>er a}ipowtmenls, 
and the lone; train of evils to which they ^ive rise, are the necemiry con- 
xst;quence of the syatem of purchase f (No, ii.) IVimi Major Mitchell has 
ur^ed in sufipori of that assu/nption appe^rS lo Britauniem to apply, if at 
nil, to the abuse of patronage, the effects if which arc rather diminished tlum 
increased by parch(Vic,as has already been. obse}p>pd. (No. ^t.) Seftin<: aside 
idl undue in/luence, a?/d establishing a proper tesfttf nitaiifcalion, there has 
been no I'eason given, nor does there apj)eiir to be any, lohy, in a connlry 
like England, where wealth is so generally diffused, rompeient ami efficient 
purchasing officers, as well cm others, may not always be procured: ( No. 4.) 
ti/id corfainlij by a much less invidious inethof^ Ihad Uiut of seiecUon, in 
uhalevcr way the latter may be managed.'' 

ANSWERS. 

No. 1. The real question at issue is, i^c. t.j’C, 

I’liis is not the real question* but an attempt topvade it; for we know 
of no law of nature or necessity which prevents all men of wealth from 
heing angels of perfection, and all poor men from being dunces, as they 
ought to he: we only know that it is \iOt so, and must act accordingly. 

Tlie real question at issue related iheoifore to the system of purchasi;, 
existing in the British Army, such as vve know and see it: and we sec 
It to advantage, for in our time the Army lias always been commanded 
by men of the highest honour and integrity, who naturally strove, by 
all the means in their power, to diminish the evils resulting from the 
monstrous system which makes wealth the criterion of an officer’s fit¬ 
ness to be intrusted with the liTes and fortunes of men. WheSlicr a 
system of promotion by pufchase, so perfeftt as to reach even l4()piari 
excellence, may be devised, is a different question altogether, and one 
respecting which the present wrher had ne^er taken the trouble to give 
an Opinion, so that it was very needless to answer him on the subject. 
We all know that the philosopher’s stone has not yet been discovered; 
hut few take the trouble of argnjng against tlie possibility of its being 
brought to light: indeed, I have great hopes of one of your correspon¬ 
dents, Mr. Editor ; but let that pass for tlie present. 

“ The real question at issue,’' winch Brilanuicus, as usual, evades, h 
.this :—Wlien we reflect tliat the liap]»iness of thonsands dcjjcnds on the 
conduct of officers; that “ the weal and woe of nations, the lives and 
fortigies of hundreds of thousands/* may depend upon their promptness, 
ability, atid deciei^m,—ia there, wg say, any consideration known to 
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Christians which can justify the promotion, in such a profession, of any 
but men of the highest discoverable merit ? Tfiia is the real question: 
1 have put it before; but it has not yet been answered; though every 
attempt to argue the subject, without first meeting this important point, 
is a mere evasipn. 

t 

No. 2.—“ The abuse of patronage.'* 

The practice of purchasing promotion upholds the evils of patronage; 
because, if blind gold can obtain promolion for absolute mediocrity— 
not to go lowerT—power and influence may, with a comparatively good 
conscience, exert lljemselves in favour of candidates having no higher 
pretensions. It lias no doubt been said that purcliase lessens patronage; 
but anything may bo said, and what has not been said? and how can 
purchase lessen patronage ! Purchase does not deprive the militirry' 
authorities of the power of selecting fiie candidates for promotion—nor 
can they ever, consistently with discipline, bb deprived of that power,— 
and it is in the exercise of this power that patronage is supposed to act. 
A wealthy oflicer having powerful friends is, by their aid, supposed to 
get on faster than a wealthy officer without friends or interest. It is 
not likely tliat either Lord Btudenell, Colonel Arbuthnot, or Colonel 
Cradock, were the senior purchasing officers in the Army when they 
obtained their rapid pro\notion; many could (lave commanded the 
money, few could command such powerful interest-. Whence conies 
the checking influence exercised by purchase over patronage ? I con¬ 
fess myself totally unable to discover such an influence. A commission 
for sale cannot, of course be given to a non-purchasing olTicer, but not 
only is the selection among the purchasing oilicers perfectly open, and 
must be open to the military authorities, hut they can give promotion 
without purchase to a purchasing officer whenever iliey like—always 
supposing vacancies to exist and the parties to have interest. To say 
that purchase checks jiatruusige is to bring the heaviest charge against 
the military administration ever yet uttered : it is saying tliat they allow 
their power of selection to be influenced as long as the unwcalthy only 
are concerned, but keep strictl)*- to the rules of seniority the moment 
that nveallhy or purchasing officers are liable to be aflected. They may 
truly cull out for protection against tlieir friends. 

No. 3.— SHting all undue influence aside*' 

\ How can you set undue influence aside when you bestow on gold, 
which,is no critcrioiv of military meri.% not only influence, but actual 
power ? To talk of settmgk all undue influence aside wlien the wealthy 
and unwcalthy are candidates, is like starting two champions for the 
race, the one on foot and the other mounted on a high-mettled courser, 
uikI then caj^ng out for a clear cour^se and no favour. I have known a 
black heir^s promote an officer, a good fellow certainly, but who had 
never seen A shot fired, over the heads of a whole regiment that had 
fought its way with distinction from Cisbon to Toulouse : and many a 
fair heiress has rendered good service of the same kind. Who, indeed, 
has not seen troops of Hussars flirted for, Majorities quadrilled for, and 
Lieutenant-Colonelcies gallopaded for, till baUerooms shook again,'has 
indeed seen little of the world ? I mention this in favour of the system, 
being the best thing that can be said for it; and though.femaleinfluence 
is, in nine cases out of ten, the best that can be exercised, I am not 
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sure kow far it is altogether legitimate. Allowing, besides, as I willingly 
do, that young ladies are, generally, better judges of men than the vc^y 
gravest authorities, tiiey are still liable to make occasional mistakes: 
and it has happened that the Service would have made a better bargain 
of the lady than of the gentleman, and would have gained considerubl/ 
could the real purcliaser of the commissi(Jn have kept it to herself, and 
sent the promoted Captain or^Coloi\el to take cliarge of the nursery. 
Recollecting, indeed, tliat wc have a good many old vvoincn in the Ser* 
vice, it might be a question whether an importation of young ones^ 
would not be an advantage. This is a mere hint thrown out for the 
consideration of others. Britannicus says that reason against the 
svslem of purchase has been given. Many were given ami stand 
recoitlcd in the pages of your Journal; they may be good, bad, or in- 
•dffTerent: but, whether good or bi^l, they remain, as yet, unanswered. 

No. 3.—*' E-stakHahiiig a tast of qualification f 

“ While purchase lasts you can establish no test of qualification, 
hecause, as formerly slated, the ablest candidate may have no money. 
But, independent of this, you cannot measure military merit by a fixed 
standard as you measure the height of a recruit. Merit is altogether 
relative, and your ouject must be to place the highest in the highest 
situation. There is nothing in the Army corfesponding to the profes¬ 
sional knowledge, of Science and of seamansliip, indispensable to the 
sailor: there is no positive military scitjnee in which an officer can be 
examined ; the field-movements can count for nothing; and neither 
French nor nuithematics, neither history nor, forliTication, cun indivi¬ 
dually or collectively, constitute military knowledge:—they are all very 
good, but they oiler you no test or standard by whicli you can measure 
professional skill: one man will make a little information go a great 
way, while, to another, a head iuU of knowledge shall be no better than 
so much dead weiglit. Th«?re must be mihd and ability cajmblc of 
turning the knowledge to advantage; and how are they to he measured, 
or estimated by any “test of qualification’* that you can establish? 
The knowledge most essential to a mjUtary man is a knowledge of 
human nature; and how could an examination in iliat particular de^wrt- 
ment be carried on ? On some former occasion an attemjit was made 
to sketch out tlic qualiiies apparently most requisite for a military man ; 
if correctly stated, it will be evident that they cannot be measured by a 
standard or ascertained by mere examiixition. 

“ The qualities most essential to an officer are, presence of mim>and 
quickness of observation ; lor in w^r much depends on the discovery and 
the use made of the proper moment: he must be an able judge of human 
nature, for the purpose of correctly placing a/id appreciating his subor¬ 
dinates ; his disposition must be cheerful, iu order to encourage them 
under hardships; and his exertions to alleviate their sufferings should 
bear proofs of kindliness of feeling. Placed by his profession in the first 
ranks of soefety, he must not only possess the knowledge required by that 
profession, but the manners and acquirements belonging to the rank in 
which he is called upon to move. The loftiest sentiments of chivalry 
must at all times form the guides of his conduct, because our wiiole sys¬ 
tem of discipline and subordination is founded upon honour, a rock of 
adamant, that, if once undermined, will not fail to bury in its fall the 
proud fabric it has hitherto so nobly supported.” 

• But how, it may be asked, are the military aifthuritics to find out 
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these paragons, if they cannot be discovered by the oniinary routine of 
class eA^aminations 'i It is ueoilless to speculate on the details of a ays* 
lesi hetore the justnm of its general principle is acknowledged. In 
matters of this kind tliere is always a way if there is a will, and in 
jnilitary circles the relative merits of officers are pretty well known ; 
though not always over correctly stated in what are termed confidential 
reports. 

Was wealth ever deemed a requisite for bishops, judges, ministers, 
senators, or ambassadors? We look, or pretend to look, for merit in 
the persons intended tor such situations; why then lay any stress on 
procuring wealthy odicers ? If mtTitorious candidates have wealth, so 
much the IxHter for them ; promote them according to their merit, and 
let thorn keep their wcallh; but let not their wealth throw the unwqaUijy 
into ilie hack-ground. Above all, let not wealthy incapacity take the 
lead, as ii often docs, of unsuppoAed merit. There were, on every 
occasion, plenty of wealthy ollicers in tlie higher ranks of tlie Army ; 
but, as formerly ]Joiut^d out, every iiistory of the War shows that able 
and efficient officers were frequently wanted. 

To select wealthy officers, because plenty may be obtained in a 
wealthy country, would be about as rational as selecting fair-com- 
plexioned oflicers with high features in preference to gentlemen with 
dark complexions and short noses, because the former may be easily 
procured in our temperate climate: the length of a nose is surely as 
good a test of military merit as the length of a purse. On reflection, 
indeed, I think that long noses should have a decided preference, 
Alexander and (hesar hs^nl Jong loses ; Gustavus, Conde, Cliarles XI f., 
and Frederick U., had all long nosea. (iannibal, to judge by the only 
likeness remaining of him, the bust in the Villa Albani, had also a fine 
long Grecian nose; nor is Wellington deficient in this qualification. 

No. 4.—“ Jnvultom^selection." 

AU SlafV ap])ointnjentb, from the chief command in India to the 
AdJutantc'V of a recruiting-district, aie given by selection, which can 
only ho considered inviduous because we know that merit has little or 
no influence in tlie Army. Kvery step of promotion by purchase to the 
unattached ; every removal from half-pay to full-pay, whether by paying 
the diJVerence or otherwise, whether for the purpose of selling at full- 
]»ay price, or serving, is liy selection. All the flank movements of the 
wealthy and tlie influential from fuU-pay to the unattached, and back 
'again to a higher rank of fulWpay, gives more opening to selection 
than' any other mode of preferment, besides, is it not invidious to give 
a wealthy person, totally destitute of merit, perhaps, promotion over llic 
heads of all the unwealth^ ? Because a man possesses one great 
adv^ntago,^al of wealth, you add preferment to it, and place him over 
the lieads ffall who are already less fortunate, and then say that it is 
not invidi^s. To promote the unw^altliy over tlie heads of the wealthy, 
merely on account of their poverty,-r-silly as the practice would be,— 
would, nevertheless, be a thousand times preferable to the present prac¬ 
tice, and far less invidious, because it would tend to divide advantages, 
instead of heaping them all invidiously on one favoured class. 

“ Major Mitchfcil disclaims all imputations upon the individuals pro¬ 
moted by purchase—that is, the majority of the officers of the Army; 
i)V\t the efi'ccts of a system must surely be judged in some degree tlv^ugh 
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those who have been produced under it, and if so, the inferences to be 
drawrf from the strictures of Major Mitchell art* cotlainly not very favonr- 
able.to the general competency and elliciency of the oHicers of the Army. 
If the latter be fit and capable, generally speaking, the system cannot 
be altogether so monstrous, nor the ‘practice so revolting* as has been 
represented. If they be not so, they are as little entitled to Major Mit-^ 
chell’s sympathy as to any' saving or sidewinded commendation. But 
perhaps, like the neglected boy mentioned by Major Mitchell, they arc 
guiltless of the ignorance and •inca))a'tity resulting from bad education 
and perverse guardians, and are,therefore, move to he pitied than blanu'd. 
It is feared that they will hardly be able to avail themselves of the other 
loop-holes of escape which tlie lively fancy of Major Mitchell has provided 
for them, by supposing the system to be an‘omnii)us,’ and themselves 
merely the ‘passengers* therein.” 

...Solomon said there was nothing new under the sun ; but he had the 
misfortune to live before the tiui^ of liritannicus, or ho would have 
known better, for hero is something new indeed. The members of a 
calling or profession cannot, it seems, bo good men and true, and 
deserve praise as such, while the instiuuions with whicli they arc con¬ 
nected remain faulty. Let us see how tlijs new and curious doctrine 
will hold together. • 

Suppose that clause A or B of some of the new and wonder-working 
Acts now occasionally put forth to the worhf, should decree that all 
vacancies in the Army ^erc to be filled up from the Bench, the Bar, the 
Church, and the Universities;—that ii^hops shouitl he taken from tlieir 
thrones and jilaced at the head of liua'.ar regiments; learned Professors 
from tlieir chairs, and gazetted to the command yl caurassiers and grena¬ 
diers: Judges to be made Capiains of dragoons, and Barristers Lieute¬ 
nants of light infanlry. Such a system of promotion would certainly give 
us a learned, honourable, and liigh-mindcd corps of ofTiens; it would have 
the advantage over the existing^syblem, that all 1 ) 4 ; promoted would bo 
men of education and ability, which at present is only matter oi accident. 
These new olficers, being Britons, wouM bring with them to the ranks 
the courage and good sense which we claim as tlie general heritage of 
the children of the soil. The consoijucnc^ of all t}io>^e advantages would 
naturally be a certain degree of eflicienev, for wliieh they niiglu be justly 
praised, as well as for the qualities and acquirements already specified ; 
but all the praise bestowed upon the olficers could .surely not save such 
a system of promotion from utter scorn ami cNjutempt. The most 
ordinary power of discrimination »hi)uld*havc romlercd this dear without 
the necessity of explanation, The merit of the olfiem of tlie Bi’itish 
Army redeemed, in some mpasure, the worthless system according to 
which tljcy were appointed ; but even tlieir nu rit, high as it is, cannot 
long protect that system from universal rejhobation. Britannicus has 
however been led to the grand discovery bore pointed out, by a slight 
mistake which we must rectify before jiroeecdmg any further. ' He says 
that the officers of the army “ are.produced by the system though in 
fact they are no more produced by the system of promotion, for of that 
we are speaking, than the passengers are produced by the omnibus. 

The olficers of the Army are mostly gentlemen who <mtftr the service 
.at an age when the mind, if not always completely developed,—it not 
yet.fit to discuss metaphysical subtleties witli Jesuitical skill and finesse, 
is, wi^on passion does not interfere, sufficiently formed to distinguish 
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b^^ween right nnd wrong. At this early age also the spirit is buoyant 
amelostic; it imluces men to look rather at the bright tlian at the dark 
4 mc of things,' and lasts, with all its happy consequences, longer in the 
profession ofarms than in any other ; for, in general, naval and military 
“^en seem to remain young in spirit longer than the members of other pro- 
^ssions. In my last I stated the cause that tehds to bring young men of 
higli spirit and feeling into the Ayny, aqd must not repeat too much of 
what I have said bef'oie. Ti»e recruits bislung mostly to the best classes 
of society; the majority have been trained up in gentlemanlike manners 
and sentiments; have received good educations, of which, as in all cases, 
some have profited more and some Icbs. Besides these advantages, the 
rccruils bring with them to the ranks tiie national qualities of courage,- 
energy, good sense, and activity, which all go a great way tiAvards 
making an efficient covjjs of officers.^ 

Let us now sec what they derive from the system under which Britan- 
nicus supposes them to be produced. 

When the young ensign joins his regiment, the drilUscvjeant instructs 
him in the manual and platoon exercise, the Adjutant hands him a copy 
of the regimental orders ; fiekl-days, and the rules and rcgidalions, instruct 
him in the mighty mysteries of the field movements,—he may easily 
learn them in a week if*.he likes; orderly duties, parades and reviews, 
complete his military education. By all this training lie has learned to 
keej) his place in the ranks, to march ofl‘ guards, and to inspect barracks. 
If he knows anything more, he dvves it entirely to himself, for the system 
teaches nothing more and demands nothing more; nor is there any¬ 
thing more required to 'obtain piomolion by jairchase, provided a man 
has the money. 'J1iat most officers, of hny capacity, learn much from 
their position and from the society wiili whicli tliey mix, is natural ; but 
this is totally independent of the system 4 >f purchase, it is the consequence 
of situation; and Britain would have an acmv, even as slie has a navy, 
—if no such thing as promotion by purchase had ever existed. 

But the system cannot, it seems, be so “ revollinff* as I liave repre¬ 
sented it. The system wiiich crushes all honest emulation by .showing 
that merit, valour, and acquirements count for nothing in its estimation, 
—which, forgetful that llie lives and happiness of men depend upon tiie 
TCsuU, not only promotes the meritorious man of wealth over his equally 
meritorious, though unweallhy comrade, but also promotes the wealthy 
, dunces of the honourable profession, not merely over the unwealthy 
duuQes, ibp there aitj such men in all glasses, but over the heads of all 
the bravest and the best who cannot jmrcliase ;—such a system I deem 
revolting to a degree that can hardly be expressed in any known language. 

It m.ust be further recollected llmt tte elliciency of a corps of officers 
depends not merely on the quantity of merit po8ses8e<l by the individuals 
composir^ the mass, but by the manner in which the individuals are 
ranged and ))ostcd: it is not the amount of pure ore alone Uiat must be 
taken into account ; .the manner of iU distribution is also of importance. 
A man.may be fit for a Lieutenant, and very unfit for a Lieutenant- 
Colonel. An int^cienl commanding officer sliall injure the spirit and 
value of all his subordinates, while an able commander shall elevate them 
far above the standard of ordinary excellence. But all this is a mattef 
of indifTorence to the system which appoints and ]iromotcs officers 
exactly as goltb clivincc, or patronage directs. * 
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’ Britannicus says that three-fourtha of the officers of the- army are 
purchasing officers. It may be so; but in here classing tjie purchasing 
officers together as a borly, he giTcs us another proof of ■ that total in¬ 
ability to discriminate which has marked all his writings. ThTee-fourths 
of the*officers may be purchasing ofticeis, but comparati^icly few of the^ 
number purchase all the five steps. Some purchase one, some two'; 
and others three steps; the 8m};Iler nivnber only can command tlie suifis 
given for commissions of liigh rank, and purchase all through. A’nd 
^ those who can purchase lour or five steps h^ve as much unjust advan¬ 
tage over those who can purchase only one or two sle^a, as the latter 
have over those who cannot purchase at a]). Oh, it.is, from first to last, 
a beautiful system, and well adapted to gorge Moloch for the benefit of 
Mamifion! 

Major Mitchell never deals hy wiylicatioii^ and holds Utile opinion 
of those that do / Why then does he continue to hint that the. regiila~ 
Hons of the army are occasionally set aside for the purpose of promotmg 
by purchase a junior officer from one corps over the heads of all the 
purchasing officers of another?'* Major Mitchell never did hint 
the regulations of the army were set asylrfas here pretended, and for 
the best of all reasons; he never lieard of a regulation to prevent a 
junior officer of one corps from being promoted over the lieads of the 
senior officers of anot^ier, whether by purclia^ or otherwise. The 
above passage shows so plainly the spirit in which your intellectual 
correspondent writes, that it saves me me trouble of saying anything 
about the “ loopholes” and “side-winds” of which he speaks, and 
whicli seem well adapted to his general tone of writing and of feeling. 

In conclusion, I beg to add a few remarks unconnected with any par¬ 
ticular passage of his letter. 

It has been the object of the papers I have had the honour of address¬ 
ing to you on this subject,Editor, to dispel wfiat I deem the illu¬ 
sions on which tlie practice of selling military rank and power is still 
upheld in tins country, after having been abolished in all the other 
civilized countries of the earth. I liave quoted fairly and at length 
everything that has been brought forward in support of tlie system. , I 
have not attempted to gain a little temporary advantage by special 
pleading or misrepresentation. 1 have appealed only to the military 
events of our lime which are fairly before the public, and with Which 
every professional man should be acquainted before he attemj^s to 
discuss professional subjects. I« have nut soundifd the trumpets of 
victory at a distance, but have put passage to passage and argu¬ 
ment to argument, so that flie reader might draw his own conclu¬ 
sions if not disposed to follow miae. If I have thus succeeded ill dis¬ 
pelling the erroneous views so fatally entertained on this pdint,—and 
some say I have,—then a clear course is open before us. then 
perceive at oace that honour, Christianity, and patriotism—every con¬ 
sideration, in fact, which can infiuchce human deci^ons—render it an 
imperative duty on nations to intrust tlie fate of armies, the lives, happi¬ 
ness and fortunes of the soldiers, to the guidance only of the highest 
merit which honest, diligent, and disinterested e.xertions can discover. 
The defenders of a country, the- men destined to the soldier’s long and 
unrewarded career;~-desUned to a life of implicit ojliedience, forced to 
submit,* without hesitation, to the will, and it may be the -caprice, of a 
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silptfiioi', exposed to tlie toils and sufferings of the field, and liable, at 
etery hour, to go through the fiery ordeal of battle—these men, 1 say, 
have a full right to expect that their lives, iuterests, and fortunes shall go 
^for something in the appointment of their officers, and that persons only of 
the highest coarage, conduct,^professional knowledge, and mental eleva* 
tfon, ^11 be placed at their heads. The fathers, brothers, friends and 
relatives of the soldiers have a riglit to make a similar demand, and the 
cbohtty at large is in honour and j ustice bound to support a cause so closely 
eonnected with the interests, and one on which the lives of its children 
are so o^en made to depend; for soldiers are, after all, children of the 
tbil, aiid living men<of blood and bone, whatever martinets may ikncy 
oh the one hand, and political economists assert on the other. This 
principle is clear and self-evident; it requires no demonstratioh, and 
can never be abandoned in favour df separate classes or interests with> 
out a direct abandonment of honour and of duty. True it is, that no 
system which men cj^h devise will ever secure us entirely from the effects 
of error or the posribility of failure; but we are bound nevertheless to 
use our best efforts to master chance. Having trained, armed, officered, 
and organized our troops in what we honestly believe the most efficient 
manner, we may then at least await the fiery shock of war with a tran* 
quil conscience: we need no longer tremble at the possible consequence 
Of measures and appointments dictated by gold, fhterest, or party views; 
we can fairly face the result, jvhatever it may prove; and if fortune 
decides against tis, we may safely say with a good conscience that, if not 
successful, we usdd at., least every honest endeavour to merit success. 
At present the country cannot lay this^unction to its soul: every drop 
of blood spilt in the unsuccessful actions formerly quoted, every gallant 
life uselessly sacrificed on points where faults and errors were committed, 
even in the actions ^n which ultimate Success concealed partial failure, 
may rise up in judgment Against us, for wc oannot say that every honest 
effort was made to place on every point, and in every responsible situa* 
tion, the ablest and the most efficient men which the service could 
produce. No, the right of commanding was sold for gold, or given 
according to the power and influence of the candidates, who proved 
good or bad just as chance directed. That the gallantry of the mass 
ultimately made us victorious is no reason for upholding a chance 
practice which so often failed us, and which occasioned so much loss 
‘ and suffering ; least of all should we uphold such a practice when a clear 
honourable line of duty lies riglfl before us. If the Captain of a 
ship, having an open 8ea4)efore him, werp yet, for some petty interest, 
to take his course through the midst of rocks and breakers, would his 
conduct be defensible because, after *endangering the lives of the crew 
atidT passengers, good fortune and, the gallantry of the sailors brought 
^e vessel through with moderate damage, and with the loss only of a 
certidq number .of brave men ? ^ 

’ Tam, Mr. Editor, your humble servant, 

J. MitchslL) Lieut.-Col. 
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» BY A FOZ.UIU OPPICBR BKGAOSD. 

Thb reader cannot form an accurate ndlion of this battle, or onder- 
stand its causes, without a kno>^ledge the events that preceded it To 
supply this desideratum, it may be necessary to cast a retrospective 
^ glance. 

After the battle of Tgania, which took place on the 12lh of April, 
1831, General Skrzyneckl remained, in front of the Russians, on the 
Kostrzyn, in an unaccountable state of inaction. The nation, being 
consctbus that av.y delay migiit be fatal to the public cause, began to 
manifest its discontent, and compeUed him at last to renew hostilities; 
but no consideration could induce him to attack the main body of the 
Russians which was opposed to him, although he hsd then equid nume* 
rical strength; the General Quartermaster Prondxynski again proposed 
a plan, which he had previously submitted, of an expedition against the 
Guards, who were in the neighbourhood j&omza, thirty-four leagues* 
off, apart from the main body, and separated by the river Bug. They 
amounted to 18,000, and were furnished with eighty cannon. The 
Commanding General at length adopted the plan, as affording the best 
chance of victory. Had its execution been upon a par with its concep-^ 
tion, it would undoubtedly have turned fhe scale in favour of the Poles. 
It may, therefore, be said that the operations whipli commenced about 
the middle of May, between the Narew and the Bug, are an episode 
replete with interest, and wortHy the attention of every military man 
who studies the art of war; as showing the Polish Generars oversights 
by which the best opportunitiesevere lost; and likewise the causes of 
the Battle of Ostrolenka, ^which brought the waf to an unfortunate 
termination. 

General Prondzynski’s plan was to concentrate the main body behind 
the line which it occupied and march it to the left, in order to cross the 
Bug at Sierock, and advance directly against the Guards under the pro¬ 
tection of a corps that, occupying the former line, would mask its move* 
ment. It resembled Napoleon’s manoeuvre in 1809, when, leaving 
Bavoust before Ratisbon, he advanced on Vienna by a movement to 
the left. , 

In pursuance of this plan, the JPolish army, 43,000 strong, and fur* 
nished with 104 pieces of cannon, having its left wing at Zimma Woda, 
its centre at Kaluszyn, and its right at Kuflewo, left its bivouacs on the 
night of the 13th May, 1831, while a corps of 10,000 men, half cavalry, 
half infantry, and furnished with twenty-eight pieces, remained under 
the orders of General Uminski, who, after taking possessii^ of the 
same outposts that had been occupied when the whole army Was pre¬ 
sent, took up his position with thb major part of his troops at Yen- 
drzeiewo, as being a place better calculated for a strong resistance with 
such inferior forces. 

Although every precaution had been taken to keep the movement 
SMret, it appears that Marshal Dybitch, who was posted with his whole 
army at Sucha, had received some vague information respecting it, and, 
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conaeqaently, wl&lied to ascertain the truth of it. With this view, in the 
morning of the 13th, he undertook to reconnoitre with 24,000 men, and 
f&ty-eight pieces of ordnance; and having driven back the Polish out¬ 
posts, he advanced on the causeway through Kaluszyn to Yendrzeiewo, 
^and attacked general Uniinski. But the latter, being aware that the 
success of the expedition d^ended on preventing the Russians from 
advancing a single step farther, determined to resist to the utmost The 
consequence was, that, with double forces, the Russians were unable, 
after a six hours* hght, to advance farther or break the line. This 
obstinate resistance impressed the Marshal with a belief that General 
Uralnski’s corps was,the vanguard of the arniy posted behind. There¬ 
fore, in the evening, he made a retrograde motion towards his camp, 
feeling convinced that lie had been deceived by false rumours. The 
resistance of a handful of brave men«gavc General Skrzynecki sudicreht 
time to cross the Bug quietly, so that the expedition was secure from 
molestation, and a complete success was anticipated: indeed, the Guards 
were surprised on th% 16th at Sniadowo, and they saw the impossibility of 
averting their defeat. But General Skrzynecki, who, reckoning on the 
intervention of the French, 4ost on the Acid of battle precious time, and 
notwithstanding the suggestions of the Quartermaster-General, the 
entreaties of the officers,(Wavered, promised, and, after all, did not order 
an attack, allowing the quiet retreat of those voiry troops who were the 
object of the expedition, and whom, on account of well-combined 
marches, he was sure of conquering. After the loss of two days, (as 
if he were ashamed and frightened at the public opinion of Europe, 
which anxiously awaited the result of that expedition,) it occurred to him 
ta pursue those very Guards who, two (!fays before, were altogetiier at 
hih mercy. He began a forced march towards Tykocin, where lie over¬ 
took a part of their rear on a halfdestro^'ed bridge, with no other result, 
as might have been expected, than distressing his own troops. 

,ln the meantime, Marshal Dybitch, who had been baflled by General 
Uyninsk), remained quietly in his camp at Sucha, ignorant of what had 
passed on the Narew. But on the night of the 19th. he received from 
tbe^ Grand Duke Michael (Commander-in-Chief of the Guards) infor¬ 
mation of the situation of that army which the Marshal thought to be 
in front of his ovyn corps, of the danger to which he (the Grand Duke) 
exposed, and of his retreat to Tykocin. 

•On receiving this intelligence, the Marshal immediately began to 
miti^b on the mommg of tbe 20th, passed the Bug at Granna, and 
j^dvanced on Wysokie Mazowieckie, where lie arrived on the 23rd. 

The Polish General, informed by (General Uininski of the movement 
of the Marshal, and by General Lubiqpski, on the 22nd, of the crossing 
of^^e Bug by the Russians and of their march on Tykocin, became 
.sejasible of the danger in which his own errors had involved him, besides 
’ '^ring ibst the chance of a most splendid victory. He. was himself 
efi^ieed also to inevitable defeat, haiing before him the Guards, and on 
hit Rank the Marshal, who might cut off his retreat from Ostrolenka, 
hii only place of refuge. Under this impression, be ordered, on the 
2%d, a forced mfirch to Ostrolenka, and lost more men through 
fatigue than he would have done had he offered battle to tlie Guards at 
Si^adowo. 

"Aft length, on the 25th, he arrived at Ostrolenka, where he stitioned- 
leaving Lubin^fs division at Nadbory, while Gielgud's 
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81011 liad been ordered (God knows fpr what purpose) to march from 
lykocin to Lomza. The Russians, in the meantime, were not idle, and 
fiailowed the Poles closely, especially the Marshal, who made his array 
march a distance of sixteen leagues in one day, and arrived on thp 25th 
at Yakacie, where he joined die Guards. 

General Skrzynecki, who that day was reviewing his troops at Nad- 
bory, saw that junction elfected,' and could, therefore, have no doubts 
respecting his position. It was natural, then, that some decisive plan 
ahould be adopted. But General Skrzynecki had no settled purpose. 
'V^^out even sending an order to Gielgud’s division to leave Loraza 
immediately, and, by directing its course along the right bank, to arrive 
at Ostrolenka, he merely ordered the divisions of Rybinski and Mala- 
chowski, and Skarzynski’s body of cavalry, and all the artillery of the 
reserve, to cross the Narew during the night, and Lubienski’s corps to 
take up its position beyond Rzekon, in conjunction with Boguslawski’s 
infantry brigade, which was to form its left wing along the Narew. 

On the morning of the 26th, the head-quarters were transferred 
from Ostrolenka to Krukj, and the army, which had taken up its 
position facing this village, received orders to go to their meal, 
bathe, and clean themselves. The cavalry received orders to retire 
farther from the amo'l river of Omulow, an4,the artillery was com¬ 
manded to send back its park of reserve to Modlin, while at the same 
moment (seven o'clock in the morning), an order was despatched to 
General Lubienski thus worded:—“That though the Commanding 
General did not doub'i that he (General Lubienski) could make a stand 
the whole day, yet he enjoined him to resist to the last extremity, and 
that, in case of necessity, he would be assisted by the troops on the 
right bank.” These contradictory orders prove that the Commander- 
in-Chief had not formed qny decisive plans, neither had he any ultimate 
object in view. ^ 

The town of Ostrolenka, situate on the left hank of the Narew, is 
naturally strong. On this side, it is encompassed by a range of hills, 
which form a natural oircuinvallation,, adjoining the river, and com¬ 
manding all the roads leading to the town. Mounds of earth, which had 
been raised by the Russians, increased the means of defence. In the 
town itself, which communicates with the farther bank by two bridges, 
the one built upon piles, the other of boats, both 100 feet long, and 
about 150 feet distant from each other, there is an area large enough 
to hold two regiments. ^'[Two of the chief streets lead from it to one of 
the bridges, and when barricaded may ferm a second line of defence; 
while north-eastward, about 150 feet from the same bridge, there is a 
large convent, surrounded by a high wall, whicli being well prepared 
and turreted, might for a long time keep olf the enemy from the 
bridge. The left bank is elevated, and commands all the country on 
tb^ right bank, which is a flat, occasionally overflowed byjhe river, 
it is impossible to cross it on horseback. The space between tbe 
Qi^ew and the Narew is crossed by the causeway and a dike, and is 
small to allow troops to be drawn out for battle. 

Such was the ground on which the Polish General determined to en¬ 
gage, without however haying given orders for putting the town in a 
state of defence, or commanded General Lubienski to concentrate li^ 
(•xces in the town. There was, besides, no likelihood of his being aMe 
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to withstand, in his present state, the united forces of the Russians, hav¬ 
ing no other points of retreat but such defiles as the bridges afforded. 

Lubienski’s position at Rzekon was excellent; it was on an eminence 
enclosed on its two sides by woods, and accessible only in front through 
a defile. The enemy who attacks it is obliged to issue o^t of the forest* 
under a commanding fire. However, tHese natural advantages could 
not counterbalance the inconvenience of the distance at which the corps 
was placed. 

General Lubienski, perceiving that (being encompassed by woods 
which in part reached as far as the town) he could not use his cavalry, seut 
it back, with orders to place itself on the heights thpt surround the town. 

General Pac, who commanded the reserve, having a brigade (that of 
BoguSlawski) on the left bank, and foreseeing unavoidable discomfiture 
ill case of an attack, passed the bridge to see how matters stood. Find¬ 
ing Lubienski’s cavalry outside the town, which he rightly judged to be 
of no use there, but on the contrary likely to obstruct the town and 
bridges in the event of a retreat, he took upon himself to order the 
General who commanded it immediately to cross the river. 

This order, given so seasonably, savecitlte entire corps of Lubienski, 
for the cannon was just then beginninglo roar, and Lubienski to retire. 
Had he then found the bridge obstructed by the cavalry, he would have 
been compelled to stopt and the Russian massed would have had time 
to advance and crush them. It was about midday when the Russians 
began the attack, which they did so firiskly, and with such compact 
masses, that General Lubienski was compelled t^ fall back. They still 
kept gaining ground, winch enabled them to draw up greater forces and 
surround the Poles. * 


Tims three cavalry regiments of the guards, with 14 cannon, wdre 
ordered to retire behind the left dank of the Poles, and cut them off from 
the river, while a brigade ^f t^renadiers was tryin^the same manoeuvre 
on the right. At the same time, 2^ battalions, supported by 24 heavy 
pieces of ordnance, drove LubienskPs division to Lawy, and his 
rear, consisting of one regiment, was threatened with an attack by 
two regiments of Lancers, who had come by cross-roads. But G^e- 
ral Boguslawbki, who at that moment was approaching the centre, sent 
up a battalion drawn into a square, which charged the dank of the Rus¬ 
sian cavalry, and compelled it to give up the attack. In this manner 
the division of Lubienski quietly continued to retreat, while the brigade of 
Boguslawski took its place, and remained alone to i'ofm the extreme aear. 

Marshal Dybitcli, wishing to,give bufiioient time to those of his 
columns that were destined to enclose the Poles, suddenly stopped the 
attack in front, and silence ensued for about a quarter of an hour. This 
cessation gave General Lubienski an opportunity of passing the bridges, 
and General Boguslawbki, who was then at Lawy, time to prepare for 
disputing the possession of the town. 

This was the disposition of LulficnskPs corps, when it had passed 
the Narew. The cavalry was behind the Omulew at the left of Sksr- 
zynsk; the infantry, under the command of General Kaminski, was t)n 
the right of the Rybinski division. Within that space the Russjems 
were forming their infantry into columns for the attack, and marching 
some of them to the right, in order to advance onjthe town by a fldbk 
enovefiient, while the front attack was made. 

General Boguslawski, foreseeing that he would be unable to stand kis 
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gtiuwl on the oihev bai^, eentaway four c^ his pieces, and entered 
^-town with his troops. At that very moment the RuBsian battaljona 
iMeg&n to move forward, and Boguftlawski^ after having rid himself of 
tins two other pieces, fought with the Russians in the streets. But at 
^’tbe same moment, their right column, marching to the bridge, attacked 
the dank of the Foies, who*(notwith8tanding their valour, had suffered 


.an immense loss) fell back on thp bridge, where General Boguslawski 
was wounded. But the sappers (it is not known by whose order) began 
to take away the planks of the bridge to which a Polish detachment was 
:iuat retreating,^ pursued by the Russians, wlio were in their turn followed 
iy the Polish infantry. The latter was, in the same manner, driven 
.hack by the Russian battalions. Here an uncommon sight was beheld. 
These masses, intermingled chcckerwise on a half'destroyed l>ridge^ 
alaughtered each other with the but^-ends of their muskets, and fell iiTto 
the river. PArt of the fourth regiment threw themselves on the bridge 
of boats, which sank, so that they were all drowned. The remainder 


of the Polish infantry, who had been unable to gain the bridge, were 
oither killed or made prisoners. 

At the sight of the Russians, who came in from the bridge, General 
Pac took the command of one of the companies that had passed, and. 


having dismounted, advanced with fixed bayonetr against the Russians. 
■But their iiraiileurs^ who had already taken possession of a declivity, 
and likewise those who were on the opposite bank, kept up so effective 
a fire, that General Pac, baving'been wounded by three balls, and hav¬ 
ing lost more than half his men, was obliged to retreat. The artil¬ 
lery, then consisting of six pieces, which Boguslawski had sent back, 
and of another battery belonging to !Lubienski's corps, placed two 
pieces in front of the bridge, took up its position, so as to flank it, and 
began a discharge of grape-shot. But^almostall the horses and can¬ 
noneers of the two pieces near the bridge ^were killed by the firing of 
the tirailleurs, and they were taken possession of by three Russian 
battalions that came running from the bridge. The other pieces, which 
were likewise rendered useless by the firing of the Russian tirailleurs, 
were saved by being lashed. ** 

in the meantime the infantry of the 1st and 3rd divisions began to 
take arms, and four battalions approached the dike, and rushed to the 
causeway, whence the enemy kept up a rolling fire. Three several times 
the Poles endeavoured to tak^ possession of the causeway, but they 
wer» each time repulsed; for the eremy had already placed seventy 
cannon on the cminencesr on the other side of the river, and swept 
every thing before them. The I’oles, navifig suffered great losses, were 
compelled to retreat. 

. These attars were ordered and conducted in person by Skrzynecki, 
the Oeneral^n^Chief, who had at last arrived on the field of battle. 
The GeneraT,'Seeing the failure of those attacks, ordered up tiie remain¬ 
der of the 3rd division. But the enefny, already masters of the bridge, 
which they had repaired, and also of the right bank, under the protec¬ 
tion of its powerful artillery stationed on the opposite side, sent over 
fresh troops, who formed in columns on the left of the bridge, and sent 
their tirailleurs towards the dike. 


General Skrzynecki again took the lead of five battalions, and charged 
with them, having his right wing close to a marsh. The Polish tiraiU' 
Iws dUlodged the Russians from*tlie dike, and advanced towards the 
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caufieway; anU their battalioos at th& eame time apffiaried on the dike; 
But the l^asian arUUery fired grape shot on them &om the opposite 
bank, apd obliged them to retreat behind the email hrklge. 
-GeneraUin-Chief twice again led his men forward, but being: stillforced 
ta retire, and seeing his ranks very much thinned, he withdrew to tho* 
foot of the hills. In consequence of thiS failure the GeneraUimChief 
ordered the brigade Langertp.an, which was rather to the right, to 
advance beyond tiie hills occupied by the artillery, and sent his tirail» 
lenrs beyond a little marsh to stop the Russian tirailleurs^ and give 
Muchowski’s brigade time to come up. This brigade; having with it 
eighteen pieces, took up its position still farther to the right, and, 
occupying the hills, formed from that moment the extreme right; it 
then ^sted its aitiliery most advantageously upon a liill; part of which 
Bred upon the enemy's artillery the other bank; the other part 
swept away the Russian battalions tliat hud crowded between the dike 
and causeway, and Btoj>ped their progress; for cycfY discharge of case- 
shot killed them by hundreds. About two o’clocKfiangerman received 
an order to attack, while Muchowski’s brigade was to support him on 
the right: the General-in-Chief again heading this attack. The Polish 
tirailleurs advanced rapidly, and drove the Russians on the dike, being 
followed by the battalions. Then commenced^a murderous discharge of 
musketry. The enemy^, protected by the dikef'nrade a firm stand against 
Langerman’s battalions; but Muchowski, proceeding along the dike, 
repulsed them. Then the battalions fbok possession of it and drove 
the enemy as far as the(4i»useway. Tiie tirail^uns advanced towards 
the bridge to the place where the two cannons were lying, winch had 
been taken at tlie commenceihicnt of the battle. Rut the Russians, 
falling back towards the river, left an opening for their artillery to fire ; 
and the Poles, who were crowded, suflered severely, and were obliged 
to retire and resume their original positions.* In the meantime the Rus¬ 
sians, having rallied.beliinct the dike, and being reinforced by fresh bat« 
talions that had cornu from the other bank, passed the causeway and 
dike; and, preceded by a great number of tirailleurs^ boldly advanced 
along the marsh, and repelled the left wiftg of the Poles. 

The General-in-Chicf, perceiving this manoeuvre, ordered Skarzynski's 
cavalry to pass the Omulew, and hasten to the field of battle. They 
effected the movement by fording the river. The 2nd, 3rcl, and 5th 
lancers advanced to the centre, fullowec^by the horse battery of Colonel 
Bern. The second chasseurs remained near the river, drawn ou^ in 
line; and the 5th division, Kamienski, advanced about a hundred paces, 
ready to charge. • * 

The 3rd lancers received orders to charge the Russian infantry in 
front; which they did, and drove back the tirailleurs; but, having 
arrived at a marsh, they could not proceed farther, and losing some of 
their men, 4hey returned from the attack. But, while effecting this 
movement, they rushed, to the right, between the enemy and a column 
formed of the 5tU foot, chasseurs, whom General Prondzynski WM 
leading on witli fixed bayonets. This unfortunate movement checked 
the progress of the 5tb, who broke their ranks and dispersed amongtho 
thickets. The enemy, who had already, thrown away their arms, naw- 
resumed them, and fired close, at the 3rd, who were retreating. The 
• 5jth then received orders to advance, drove off the'tiraff^evrs, and com* 
peHed bxt^liona to retreat .having advanced was 
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iMjel^oBliged to relire under a heavy Then the brave 2od mhed 
enemy’s left wing, but found itself stopped by a fiat, whipb, 
mtitout being large, was very marshy.. It then changed its front into a 
column, by squadrons, filed off, under a murderous discharge, to get 
'round the marph, and, having gained the lieights, again fell into a line 
and drove the,enemy from the right; who lost all their iirailleurSf apd 
could not rejoin the battalions. ^Tvvo .squadrons then dislodged the 
enemy, and one, having rushed among the Russian battalions, advanced 
as far as the little bridge, and return^. 

This cavalry,^ besides rapidity in its charges, gave proofs of a rare 
intrepidity, and uncopimon coolness while manoeuvring in front of the 
infantry, that shot at it close. By its success in driving back the Rus> 
sian battalions, notwithstanding the charge was made partially, ahd its 
being made upon a ground generally considered as most unfavouralfe 
to cavalry, it acquired imperishable fame in this action, which will ever 
deserve to be recorded in hi$|tpry, as well as the name of the brave 
General Kicki, who, while leading the second lancers in person, was 
killed by a shot. , 

The Russians, after the fmlure of their late charges, now rallied, and 
again advanced in columns from behind the dike in order to attack the 
hills occupied by the brigiq|ie Muchowski; and while the Russian grena¬ 
diers advanced in front,Hheir marksmen rushed o«i the left wing, formed 
by Langerman. The artillery, being within their fire, was compelled to 
move back, while the battery placed on the left of the road to Myszenic 
(which for a long tim^, for want of cartridges, fired very seldom) was 
at last obliged, not having a single one left, to leave the field of battle. 
The same happened to another buttery, ahd both took the road to Rozan. 
The one that had been placed by the General-in-Chief, on his arrival, 
in the midst of the enemy’s tirailleurs, Jiaving been completely disor- - 
ganized, was re-formed behind some thickets.. Thus, for a whole hour, 
the Poles ha^ no artillery in the field, while the Russians doubled the 
power of theits. 

While the cavalry was making its charge, the GeneraMn-Chief, as a 
last resource, ordered the 5thdiVision to draw up in line, and the brigade 
Krassicki to attack, while the brigade of Zawadki, with the artillery 
belonging to tins division, remained as a last reserve. The brigade 
Krassicki, in a close column, and headed by its oilicers, (although fired 
upon by many howitzers at the time it was coming out of the thicket,) 
drew.up with a firm step, and sent forth its tirailleurs, who bravely 
attacked those of the enemyo General Muchowski, who was on the right, 
as soon as he saw the brigade Krassicki come out of the thickets, marched 
on with three battalions, preceded by .tirailleurs, leaving as a reserve 
the remainder of the' brigade. The light battery of Colonel Bern ad- 
.vanced. a Ut^fe beyond ^e position which it occupied. The brigades 
Krassicki and' Muchowski moved forward simultaneously, and charged 
the enemy, who, not being able to fesist, fell back behind the dike. 
Here began a most bloody and obstinate fight, not with bayonets but 
witb.ihe butt ends of muskets. General Kamienski, who commanded 
thia^^iviskHv, was killed by a oaDBon-ball, and many superior officers 
and A great number of subalterns. perished in this encounter. The 
enemy Ukewise covered this spot (which had already been strewed 
'With them during the prior attacks between the dik^ and causewa^Q to 
-Sjwek a degrqi^ that they obMruoted ^ Fol^ in thrir prpgxe,ss,. 
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Here it proved how murderous a weapon the ^ytbO is iit the 
hands of brave men* The llth of the line, a freth he^iy armed 
tcythes, made a most dreadful havoc of the Russians. Soihe-volunteers 
went as tirailleurs armed with scythes against tirailleurs armed with 
fire-arms, and slaughtered them. One sfjldier, who slevy eleven of the' 
enemy, was unanimously greeted by the army, and presented with the 
Cross of the Brave on the field of battle by the General who had wit^ 
nested his feats. 

The dike was carried in this attack, in which only the sword and 
bayonet were used, and the Russians retreated behinU the causeway. 
General Prondzynski recovered the two remaining, pieces of the battery 
that jiad been lost at the beginning, and, having reorganized them, 
,^l8ced them between the marsh and the rOad to Myszenic on the projec¬ 
tion of the bank. The artillery, Mtbough much distressed by the firing 
of the infantry, nevertheless carried death among the crowded columns 
of the enemy and made a dreadful havoc with case-shot. The Russian 
artillery combined all its strength against this point; and the infantry, 
that had rallied behind the causeway, kept up so murderous a fire, that 
it was impossible to continue the attack.. The Polish battalion remained 
a tew moments on this spot, purchased at the expense of so much blood, 
and returned the enemy’s fire; but at la^R they began to retreat. 
General Muchowski Resumed his former posilion, and the brigade of 
Krassicki, who had been wounded and^taken prisoner, placed itself at the 
foot of the heights. 

The Russians, having rallied, endeavoured ♦/» advance from behind 
the causeway, and to send tj^eir tirailleurs forward. Then ZawadkKs 
brigade, which was kept as the last reserve, and placed on the heights, 
was sent to relieve those of the brigade Krassicki, who, in their fury, 
would not leave the spot. GeAeral Muchowski sent forth his, and then 
there was a discharge ofkfiring from the tir&illeu& upon the whole line, 
while the Russian columns advanced en rnaise. Then Colonel Bern, 
seeing that the critical moment was coming—for the Poles had not 
another battalion at their disposal—advanced of his own accord with 
ten pieces of cannon beyond our tirailleurs, placed himself behind a 
marsh, quickly raising a battery close to the fire of the Russian tirail¬ 
leurs, and began a discharge of grape-shot at the compact masses of 
the enemy, who, disorganized in consequence of their dreadfid losses, 
fied behind the causeway. For a vvhole quarter of an hour did this dis¬ 
tinguished officer remain with hft battery under ib^ fire of the tiraiJteurs, 
protected by two squadron^ of earbineers. * At last discharges of artil- 
leiy on both sides terminated this battle, which was fought with unusual 
animosity, and which could, only b« terminated by^darkne^s. 

The Russians now reparsed thev bridge, and, merely occupying the 
right bank with a few battalions, placed thw caval^ in the town, and 
reserve beBind. The Polish General then called a council, in which it wa» 
debated whether the field of battle could or ought to be taken possession 
of; and also whether the fight ought to be renewed the next day; onibe ■ 
arrival of Gielgud^s division, which had been ordered to move along 
right bank after burning the bridge at Lomza. The Generals gave it 
as their opinion that it was impossible to pve battle the next day, as tbo 
Infantry was disorganized on account of its heavy loss of superior offi¬ 
cers i&nd subalterns, and the soldiers were exhausted by a three 
forced miirch, the hunger ihby iStd endured)'and llw batthf tiiey fold 
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jttlit fought. Thereupon the Commander-in-Chief stepped into h!s cat- 
]fji|ge, returned to Warsaw, and left the command of tlie troops to General 
Iiubienski. GSelgud's division, being in reality cut off from the rest of 
the army, was oraered to Lithuania. 

'' Thus ended (his sanguinary battle, equally memorable for the animo-* 
sity with Whicli both parlies fought, and the errors that were committed; 
a battle which ought never to have ;taken place, and which cannot ever be 
considered as having been won by either party. It cost the Poles two 
Generals killed, 270 officers killed or wounded, and about 6000 soldiers. 
The loss of the ‘Russians was much greater ; which is easily accounted 
for, as our artillery had a most destructive effect on their compact 
masses. Besides, while they were closely pursued by the Poles,^they 
were twice fired on by their own artillery. According to their own, 
account they had three Generals wounded, and 126 officers and 4019 
soldiers put Aors de combat. But the style of bulletins in such cases 
is too well known to obtain credence. The Russian officers themselves 
confess that their lost was much more considerable than that of the 
Poles, and state it at 12,000 men. 

If we consider the whole'bf this battle, we find that it opens a wide 
field for censure, as all the rules of strategy and tactics were violated, 
especially by thb Polish ^leral. Neither General can be said to have 
displayed any great taleilt on that occasion. Lct\is consider the Polish 
General's conduct, without at all policing the errors which preceded and 
brought on the ba|tle. The first and chief fault was to engage before 
having combined all hi<| disposable forces. He detached a fourth part 
of his army to a distance of ten leagues from the field of battle, in a 
manner which made its reunion during the battle impossible. Then 
he placed his van much too far from the main body ; the unavoidable 
consequence of which was, that it was compelled to seek its safety by a 
rapid retreat. 

How are y/p to account for the orders issued to the troops for taking 
their rest, and for sending back the artillery of the reserve when in pre¬ 
sence of an enemy ready to attack, but by supposing that General 
Skrzynecki had not fixed upon any plan when giving those orders ? As for 
the field of battle, it was, independently of all strategic calculation, very 
ill chosen, and no General should, under similar circumstances, have 
anticipated success. But when it had once been chosen, every precau¬ 
tion ought to have been taken to render it difficult of access. It was 
requiuite first to bunt the town, then 16 intiench within its ruins, after 
having put them, as soon as possible, in a state of defence; next to 
barricade the streets and avenues to the harbour, and close them with 
epaulments ; ^en the enemy, even if< they had carried that position, 
would have-arrived ^ the right bank, disorganised and weakened by 
• their lo^es*' Instead of some battalions were sacrificed to no pur¬ 
pose, in disputing the possession of the town ; and what might well have 
been expected did happen, namely, tfadt the Russian columns advanced 
on thd'bridge at a charging pace, and took possession of it, and all the 
endeavours of the Pules to dislodge them from it were fruiUess. 

But it was at the moment when the Poles assumed the offensive that 
Uicbad choice of such a field of battle became fully apparent. The 
elevated situation of the opposite bank on which the enemy had poyted 
with impunity seventy pieces of canUon, rendered the position on the 
^ight bank untenable; for the canndb not only swept the field, but also 
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cotnmande4 the whole line of the retreat of t^e Pol09r AO ss to compc^ 
them to move to the right, and take refuge jn the woqds or narrow cross* 
ways, which circumstance rendered their retrograde nfovement vefy 
difficult, and would have rendered it totally impracticable if Marshal 
Dybitch had done his duty. ‘ 

If we consider the dispositions made iif the field, we ^hall find them 
still more objectionable. Whjt could be the object or effect of the 
partial attacks made by the battalions, who, having repulsed the 
Russians with the utmost bravery and at a great sacrifice, came within 
the reach of the artillery, wliich swept numbers of them away, and 
necessitated a retreat? therefore did these battalions fail in their attacks 
against a multitude that received continual leinforcements. 

Thfe employment of the cavalry bade defiance to all rules ; the ground 
also was most unfavourable to it. ^fter all, the use of it was not turned 
to such good account as it might have been even under so many dis¬ 
advantages. Could one of those decisiv^p blows be expected wliich are 
sometimes the result of a well-ordered cavalry charge ? The placing of 
the artilleiy, at the beginning of the battle, in a situation where it was 
exposed to the close fire of the Russian tirailleurs without any protec¬ 
tion from the Polish, was itself wrong. * It was attended with the loss 
of two pieces, and deprived the Poles for the pd^ole day of two batteries, 
while the rest of the artillery, for want of ammunition, could respond 
but feebly to that of the Russians, which was so far superior in number 
and position. * 

Upon the whole, it may be concluded that Geiyiraj Skrzynecki, whose 
cloak was riddled by balls, and who gave probfs of the highest and 
noblest courage, by heading atl the attacks himself, performed the part 
of a Lieutenant, but certainly not that of the commanding officer. 

It appears that after the corQmisbion of the errors which preceded 
the battle on the right bank) and made the Russians masters of the 
bridge, the only thing Gederal SkrzynecUi had to*do, was, to withdraw 
all his army among the thickets, sufier the Russians to advance till they 
were out of the reach of their artillery stationed on the opposite bank, 
aud then, by a well-combined attack, to tush on them* In this manner 
all the Russians ou the hither side of the bridge would unavoidably 
have perished, as the narrowness of the ground would have prevented 
them from returning in close array. 

As for Marshal Dybilch, his march of sixteen leagues, executed in 
one day, presaged a very energetic, offensive, and subsequently a oiuch 
more decisive blow than the taking of the b^;i(lg'' of Ostrolenka. This, 
liowevcr, was the only fruit of thdt sanguinary liglit, and very fatiguing 
march. At Rrzekon he briskl}^ attacked Lubienski with twemy-two 
battalions, without being even preceded by a vanguard, drove them back, 
but stopped suddenly without any reaW, except to give time to the troops 
he had detached, to surround the Poles. A" better manceuvre would 
have been, as he lia^ numerical •superiority, to drive Lubienski to the 
river, and cross the bridge before the Polish troops had had time to 
take arms. Such a manoeuvre would have been decisive. 

After the battle lie did not avail himself of the advantages he had 
gained, and allowed the Polish army to retire quietly, which, after having 
kept possession of liie field for two hours, began to move off. 







THE FORTS OF FRAKCE. 

CSlRBdVlia JH>OSTAJtO«< KUC or WAR, »SOaBBN. 

No dottbt lAany of our naval officers are intimately acquainted, not 
only with the great naval ports of France^ but with most of the details of 
their dockyards, and with their na^ai armament on the stocks and afloat 
at this moment, together with the improved order, the wise energy, and 
strict economy,* in every sense, which directs the whole. It is, indeed, 
known that more than one of us have visited them under every possible 
advantage; encouragement at home, and with letters to the authorities 
on the spot—perhaps m tiie proper quarters, a proportionately correct 
knowledge has been communicated,^ so essential to our own improve¬ 
ment, while we do nut shut our eyes to whatever may be worthy of 
imitation in other nations. 

This may be the result; but in the mean time, under every possible 
disadvantage, a few facts have been thrown together, which, in the 
absence of more authentic and more minutely correct information, may 
not be unacceptable to the general reader, particularly to seamen alive 
to the interests and impiigyements of our Navy and our naval concerns^ 
What is attempted claimt no notice beyond thnt of a liurried sketch, 
with the most earnest endeavour to make it a faithful one, without 
presuming that, in some of the details, there may not be some trifling 
inaccuracies. , ^ 

The town and harboUi of Cherbourg is in latitude 49*^ 46' north, about 
100 miles south of Portland 11 ill; in tlie centre of the bite, on the 
French coast, between the eastern point of the Kac de, or Race of, Gatte> 
ville, (where a noble liglithoube has j^ust been built close north of 
Barfleur,) and Cape la Hogue, at the western extremity of Lower Nor¬ 
mandy on the Channel, on a kind of peninsula called the Presquhle. 
The whole of this bite (or bight), like most coasts so much exposed hi 
its formation, is a succession ut sweeps of the rocky margin, forming 
small sandy bays here and there from one rocky ridge to the next, 
as Seen east or west from the beach. Ciierbourg forms the deepest 
and the largest in the centre, without being muchtnorc sheltered than 
any other, and is more particularly marked by the rocky point and fort 
of Querqueville to the west, and the Isle Pil&e on the cast, though, 
indj^d, the whole bay may be said to extend to the furthest point seen 
from the jetty, near Fermonville, where there are inexhaustible granite 
quarries, about twelve miles off; so little is the shelter, and so wide the 
shallow passage between the Isle Pdee ^and the beach, which hereabouts, 
as the eye glances round to the east, is all along low and sandy* The 
hills retired about a mi^behind, and following the sweep of the coast, 
while to th^ westward, beginning at the western jetty, it appears a sue* 
cession of black rocky ridges partially covered by sea-weed, which very 
much more abounds on the French coast than on our own, exactly in 
proportion to ita greater exposure to the constant south-west winds and 
the greater set of the ocean along this side of the Channel. 

. .Thus, naturally, like so many of our own, Cherbourg is no harbour 
Bt all, and scaredy any shelter $ but finding in their choice of difficultiea 
the imperious necessity for some great naval dep6t, by way of counter- 
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poise to our Portsmouth, for these last fifly years Uiey have laboured 
almost incessantly in the attempt to remedy its natural defects—*thence 
the gigantic undertaking of their Breakwater (digue), half of which te 
not yet completed (begun in 64), and no wonder^ as, speaking by com- 
parisdn, ours in Plymouth Sound, immense as it is, is as nothing to it! • 
The intention is to run this enormous mbund of granitd (piled on the 
rocks from 40 feet under watejf) in a line from the Fort Royal of the 
Isle Pil&c (short of a narrow liorthefn entrance) for four or five miles 
. (deux lieues), running nearly vreit north-west towards Querqueville 
Fort. As yet only half this distance appears above water; like ours, 
only higher and wider, terminating at a fort erected on it opposite the 
Fort du Hommet, at the north-east extremity of the dockyard. This 
end, which now appears at the western extremity, is only the centre 
point of this colossal work, and heje they have stopped for the moment 
—possibly for another half century,—while they are actively at work 
completing the eastern end, of whicli som^e 300 yards do not yet show 
above water even at its lowest ebb. But as it now is, it forms a very 
tolerable roadstead, sheltering all within from north-west to north-east* 
More to the east, within Pil&e Island, it must remain unsheltered, but 
eastern winds and gales are of comparadvely rare occurrence, and the 
shallow passage between this island (a ridge*of rocks) and the beach, 
at low water, must very mirph break any hea^. sea on that side, while 
from the south-west a heavy swell may still roll in through the western 
entrance, to break which the further continuation is projected. 

So much for the outward prospects of this ha^ovir, which has, most 
particularly of late years, been anxiously and vigorously attended to. 
At this moment there is cori^tantly from twelve to twenty boats at 
anchor over the east end, discharging stone; with forty or fifty lighters as 
constantly going and coming, bringing granite and Hint stone from the 
quarries of tiie Mont du Koale, loaded in the nmrehant basin by the 
rail-road, and fronj Fcrmonville; others from the dockyard, loaded 
with the stone from the rock blasting out of the great basiu at the back 
of the yard: besides these, two steam-boats towing backwards and 
forwards lumps filled, some with prepared mortar, some with lime in 
bags, others loaded with the granite facings, squared in the fields behind 
the dockyard (which arc covered by these blocks), and loaded at a 
jetty outside, most of them ready for their destined places on the 
Breakwater. In this way, reckoning ^t the quarries, in the boats, and 
on the mound itself, there are steadily employed k500 men, while^the 
superintending officers, at very moderate s^aries, are few in number. 
The men are paid at the Ate of from one franc to thirty sous a-day 
(from lOd. to Is. 3d), and figd themselves. Perhaps not the least 
remarkable part of it was the jgood-will and activity with which all those 1 
observed stuck to their work, and the general ^tivity of the steam-boats 
and 8ailiQg-«boaks, Sunday itself being no day 6f rest^ to this incessant 
progress. • 

; It must be observed, that it is only of late years, since the peace, that 
this great vimrk has been so vigorously pushed forward, as well a« 
almost the entire creation, in its present perfection, of the dockyard 
itself to the northt-weat, and the merchant basin to the east of the town. 
Th^wir of Cherbourg is situated on the flat margin below the Mont 
du lumie and the Recau Chat, which form a^glen*down which the maw* 
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itom sootK^cme^ and » part af tbe^&ame or' rid^ off hills 
ss^ping roditd in a kitid'of amphitheatre, .60^frKng down to-the shore 
oh the rocky ddge of Querquevrlle, a strong fort about three tnil^ ofP; 
and one of the main defences of tlie place. . On the flat) at the foot of 
<>tltese hilla^ the town may be’said to he happily'situatecl, with great fadli-^ 
ties for every kind of impro^rheht; not^ the least, the inexhaustible 
quarries of granite,'and hard dint stone^within a mile, blight down by 
a rail-road, and lowered into thd boafs'in the raerehantH>asm *, in a 
word, into its streets, as'this basin' ton the eastern side of the town 
forms its boundary—as there are but a few houses on the opposite side 
of the outer basin of the tide harbour, which is entered between two 
jetties tunning out in the bay for about 300 yards. This harbour is, 
like all those along the coast, Dieppe, Boulogne, &c., nearly dry at low 
waterit however, it leads into this qoble merchant basin of an oblong 
square, capable of containing 100 sail, built and finished in a very supe¬ 
rior manner, with solid granit^uays and facings. Between the harbour 
and the basin the tide-gates awerossed by a swivel bridge leading to the 
arsenal, magazines, and barracks, part of the suburb already mentioned. 

The little river of Divett? steals into the hkrbour through an arch, 
being led along the flat, from iis glen (of the Hoc au Chat), in the shape 
of a walled canal, parallel with the basin. . On the eastern side of the 
harbour is the arsenal and Port-Admiral’s^ofEca^ defended towards the 
roads by a small platform battery. With ihis exception, which it is 
contemplated to relinquish, the Whole of the naval concerns are carried 
on at the “ Grand Port,” or dockyard, which lies just without the north¬ 
western extremity of the town—this part of tiie bay, sweeping round 
more abruptly to tiie north-west, and forming a rocky point on which 
they have constructed the formidable battery of ** du Hommet,** which, 
with its double tier of guns, completely (;iommands not only the western, 
entrance, but most of&he anchoring ground* within the Breakwater. 

In this general description of the chief features of the port of Cher¬ 
bourg, Tam sensible it can give but a faint idea of the thing itself— 
nor can I pretend to be exact. There is no doubt wo possess charts of 
the whole of this coast, of much more value in a seaman’s eye than the 
mosit lucid description in detail. So too would a good chart have very 
mueh assisted an account of this kind—but, strange to say, there was no 
such ihing^o be had—nor any book published by which exact details 
and numbers could be got at. The few facts here attempted to be 
thrq^n together arc,- therefore, gleaned from momentary observation ; 
from appearances, and frorrv inquiries of dilVerent people, who, after all, 
may nut have been jperfectly well-informed: to this latter source of 
information, however, relating to details, the least importance is attached. 
In the features there need be no gritat mistake, in which alone 1 

am aniiEmi to convey sq^e tolerable idea of things as they really are. 

Friji|®e"^jet^-hcads‘^hich are not yet quite completed,,, prolonged 
aad'<||prged at different times) to the Breakwater, across the centre of 
the and in a line ifith the guard-ship, moored about midway, it 
‘ aM^n^abu'ut three miles and a*half; the Guardo (a large sloop-fof- 
iqpi) being about and a-half olf shore. The boatmen call it two 

leagues ; so do insist on saying the Breakwater is already com¬ 
pleted two jeagu^ Jn length;- but in France, among working people^ 
there is a great confutuon of the term league—sometimes it moana^little 
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more tiiaa .a mjlet at othets, fowpdilea; so tiiat« in ab^nca of tboi 
exact diManpe, as measmredt one nitist trust to the eye, ai sufficiently 
correct for a non-official sketch of (his kind. ' , * 

To embrace the whole, bay, basin, town, dockyard, roada, the Break¬ 
water across it, the Fort RoyaL on the Isle PH&e, at a single cottp d*<eUt • 
one has but to take the road soufh for one*mile, and climb half way iip» 
the Mont du Roule, when all Ij^a apparently close at your feet, and as 
distinct as on a map: very mucH mdre so than any correct idea one 
could form of Portsmouth, coming down on it from Portsdown Hill, 

' which is at so much greater distance. • 

On this steep rocky Mont du Houle, overlooking the town, within a 
short mile, there U a redoubt or fort. 

Tlio northern face is almost perpendicular down to the quarries; from 
which a railroad in a curve carries ^le stone to the head of the Merchant 
Basin, a distance of from half to three-quarters of a mile. 

On the opposite side of this glcn, through which the main-road to the 
town from the south winds down, is thor^Hloc au Chat, rather farther 
to the eoutii, and still more elevated; crowned by the telegraph, com¬ 
municating with the to^n one: by this a*dispatch reaches ParU in 
three minutes fifty-six seconds. * 

There is a ch(Ueau riVau, or reservoir, at {he foot of this hill too, 
supplying the town wiiJi from an aqueduct branching from the 
river Divette a little above. .uThis, as well as all the great improvements 
in aud about the town, is the work of fiicse last few years. So late as 
ten years ago some of the greatest improvements ^nd best buildings 
were nut inexistence—such as the Court-iiousc, ifalle au ble, oao), and 
many of the handsome houses*facing the quay ot the Merchant Basin 
and harbour. Certainly since tlie peace Cherbourg has m every way 
doubled itself in importance, i{ not in extent and population. They 
reckon at this moment about 20,000 inhabitant), exclusive of those 
regularly employed in the Mockyard and on the Bi^akwater; the latter 
being working men mostly drawn from the villages in the arrondisse- 
ment and department. 

Tiie Dockyard (Ic Fort) which occupies tlie north-west point of the 
inner bay, at present sheltered by the Breakwater, may be said to Ife u 
vast irregular fortress, with its ditches, ravelins, bastions, &c., on the 
land and sea side, and only open on the road side, where it is approached 
by shallow water and a rocky bottom to^the entrance to the great basin, 
opened for the first time in 1812, at which period it may be said to li^ve 
been in its infancy. Taking the outer line pf the work, on the land 
side, it must be a mile in length/perhaps half a mile in its greatest 
breadth, from tlie western extremity to the Fort du Jlommet: An inner 
wall cuts off part of this vast space within; but the area is wliully 
available whenever wanted. * 

Some of.tbe naval establishments connected with it, such as the 
sailors’ barracks, rope-walks, timber stores, artillery ground, begin at 
the extremity of the streets iii the north-western part of the town j bu^ 
the nearest wall of the dockyard begins round the bay further about 
half a mile, running within the works, in an irregular line to the west-' 
norUi-weat towards Querqueville, and coming out on the sea in its pro¬ 
longed bay, to which that fort forms a point three miles distant, and 
.taking off some of the brunt of the heavy soutn-westers, 
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The first part of the yard, Bearest tlie town, contains an immense 
huilding, running across it east and west, of 950 feet in length, 
^ncath are the various sheds and workshops; coopers, boat-builders, 
gun-carriages, capstans, &c., and partly employed as store-houses for 
their various articles when made, together with timber of all descriptions. 

Above, the'chief floor is “divided into various lofts. The first, ap¬ 
proached by a handsome double circulai staircase, is for the plans of the 
ships to be built, 300 feet in length: there the lines are chalked out and 
decided on. The next is the model loft, k^t in the most exact order 
and neatness, *and filled with the models of the ships and vessels already 
built, together with those of all sorts of machines, and new inventions 
of all descriptions connected with ships and ships’ furniture. Next to 
this the block loft, in full activity, and aided by some very simple ma¬ 
chinery, lathes, &c. The rest of thia building is occupied above by ship 
carpenters in the finishing and lighter departments. 

^nged collaterally are (^er inferior buildings; various stores and 
workshops in wood and iron, with some tew oflices. The sculptors’ 
shops, in which were some very able and elegant specimens, though 
comparatively there was l.ttle doing, and that chiefly in busts ; full- 
length figures, however beautiful, being found too heavy, oi, perhaps, 
too expensive, perhapsydo lollovv our fashion! But if beauty of orna¬ 
ment is to be laid aside as trifling, why have even insignificant busts, 
or any thing whatever? 

The French now only build first-rate 60 gun frigates and large sloops 
of war, as large, in ivany instances, as our small frigates. 

In this part of the yard is the Forte on the stocks, her slips sloping on 
the bay to the east. I'herc were also tw^ fine cutters on slips coppering, 
meant for the coast guard and looking after the oyster fishery. This 
part of the yard is separated from tli^ chief part of the dry dock and 
basin and ]ine-of-baUle slips, by a ditch some eighty feet wide cut in the 
solid rock, and which, running across here, forms part of the ditch round 
the outer works; in other words, this part of the yard is without the for¬ 
tifications, having been added to it of late years, as they found they 
wanted room, or from its vbry convenient position nearer che town. 
Hound this part there is only a moderate wall of seven or eight feet 
high. In one of the boat-houses near the gate here, is the Kin^s state 
barge, a very beautiful boat, double banked, pulling forty oars, originally 
built for the Emperor, and sent round from L'Orient near thirty years 
a^, but never ye& used, thougli they<fully expected it this last summer, 
while the Kinjr was at Em for a short time ; when the yacht La Heine 
Amelie (a h^«pmB brig) attended bn the Royal family at Triport. 

Although TOhin the yard, there a sentinel at the wooden fridge 
across the ditch leading to the chief part^altogether there are at least 
a dozen in various parta^ at the four gates, on me ramparts ,and at the 
water entrance from the roads, not including the guard or rather gar- 
Tison of the Fort du Hommet, and the corps du garde behind the great 
basin now in progress, besides the various porters and superintending 
petty officers, and gens d^armes. No stranger can enter the yard on 
any pretence without a written order from the Major du Port’s Office, 
nor can that be had without the accompaniment and responsibility of 
two respectable citizens. 

The most promindnt features of ihe yard far and near are the fouf great 
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buildings ovet the slips of the Hne-of-battle sMp^ noW on the stocks, on 
the south side of the great basin. Each of these sheds or rather houfes 
consists of sixteen square granite columns, eight on each side, which 
support the roof. About two-tbirds up they are arched together: imme¬ 
diately below the roof, on both sides, are rows of windows, besides th^ 
light admitted from above through the roof by panes of glass at inter¬ 
vals. The arcades are fitted^lf-w^ down by jealousies so as to pro¬ 
tect all; without too much excluding the light. The north and south 
ends are partially boarded up, until the ships are finally launched. 
These men-of-war have been long on the stocks, alftiost completed; 
their planks and decks left partially open for airland inspection. The 
first, from the chief entrance gate, the Friedland, is of 120 guns, begun 
durifig the empire; sdU good, and nearly completed. Next, the Diomed 
of 90 guns; the Ajax of 100 ; and the Henri IV. of 100. There is 
notliing doing on board these fine ships for the moment, but they may 
be afloat certainly at two weeks’ notice^ 

From the foot of these slips the great basin stretches northward, and 
communicates with the inner basin by flood-gates; both together taking 
up that part of the field of the yard next*the roads. There is another 
smaller basin, nearly finished, at the northern extremity, close to the 
curtain of the rampart next the sea on the oatside, which opens to the 
inner basin. From ^this smaller inner basin'they contemplate cutting 
througli the works and rocks, and thus making a north entrance for the 
shipping. 

Tliese three basins take up nearly the whole loflgth of the yard within 
the southern ditch and ramparts, except a range of store-houses and 
offices at the head of the 8lips*and dry dock (which lies between them in 
the centre). The largest outer basin is about 400 yards square, opening 
to the roads by a passage of ]«00 yards wide within, and about 70 at the 
outside, where, on each sidePof the broad flagged imace, two circular plat¬ 
form batteries are ready to receive the guns, though none are as yet 
mounted: these are to defend the side of the yard facing east on the 
roadstead. 

The inner basin, which is kept closed, contains all the ship) Qtting 
and in oidinary, the steam-boats not in employ, sheer-hulks, diving-bell 
lighter, and a number of other pontons and vessels for various uses 
connected with fitting out the ships. This basin is about 360 yards 
long by 260 wide, the whole cut out of the solid rock, and still more 
solidl) faced with granite, and finished in the mbst careful and useful 
manner with rings, rollers, guns planted fat the chain-cables, capstans, 
slips, stairs, recesses—in d word, with every possible improvement in 
strength, facility, and convenience. 

The men-of-war at presedt lyingjiere are one small ^4, the Gt^m^reux, 
with her lower masts in, a beautiful model, jdst commissioned, and under 
orders fon sea, complement 800 men ; three frigates of the first class 
(60 guns); the Reine Blanche, (Calypso, Belle Foule, and Boussole cor¬ 
vette—these are covered in, not mast^; the Calypso just rebuilt from the 
water line, in consequence of having been run down at sea. by one of our 
men-of-war running on board of her; she is a beautiful frigate, as well 
as the Reine Blancl^. Here, too, is the King’s yacht brig of 200 tons, 
said to be as good a sea-boat and sailer as she is handsome; she is suf¬ 
ficiently gilt without being gaudyi atid looks fit to stand any wbather. 
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Tkere Is besides a sloop of war (a gabarre) kept masted and rigged to 
exercise boys bringing up to the sea—a sort of nursery for the navy, 
Wliich are cultivated in all the naval sea-ports under the name of 
** mouses,** well worthy of imitation: their numbers vary, as they arc 
*^drafted into sea-going vessels; there are about 100 here now, in charge 
of a boatswain^and mates, foV^their exercises. 

To the west of and facing the great basin, is a range of buildings; 
one division for the offices of the captain^siiperintendent, and the clerks 
of accounts and stores, &c.; another behind, as a naval school of con¬ 
struction, and vanous offices for the subordinate officers of the yard, 
together with others as depdts of masts and yards. On the opposite 
side of the basin and slips, and next the bay, are founderies and forges; 
and various smiths’ and other buildings range at the head of the'great 
building slips, containing various sn^all iron stores, lead, and copper, 
one of hinges and locks, another of bolts and nails, others of chains, and 
one of all tools employed in building department. 

There are two frigates near^ ready for launching, the Forte already 
mentioned, and the Alceste on a slip at the north end of the range of offices. 
The space behind this frigate, and extending the whole length of the 
basin, is now being excavated* as a grand basin capable of < ontaining 
sixty sail of the line. This great work has been going on for some time, 
slowly of course, since .it is not immediately Wanted, and there are so 
many other things in hand of more consequence. Still on this there are 
employed upwards of 100 men, and several carts, taking up the stone as 
it is blasted and worked out, to tiiat part of the yard next the roads, 
where a party of from twenty to thirty load the lighters as they arrive 
alongside the wharf of the yard. To avoid breaking the stone unneces¬ 
sarily, they have a good contrivance of shooting it on board down planks 
boarded at the sides, one man attending to prevent the motion of the 
boat (as there is a good de^l of swell) from displacing it. 

On observing the ground cut down at the oack part of the yard (a 
part being still left near the ramparts to the north and west side), it ap¬ 
pears that they must have cut and cleared out of the yard, to bring it 
level witli the rocky base in the lore-part next the roads, at least sixty- 
five ledt, and into the solid rock beneath this about twenty more in the 
northern end, where the basin may be said to be begun, llic rest of the 
area extending south behind the Alceste, and to where there are forty or 
fifty sheds at present filled with building timber of all descriptions, is but 
lined <^ut for future years* completion, c 

Extending further north beyond this basin, indeed beyond the wall of 
the dockyard, is a cannon foundery and\lep6t of artillery in general, and 
sliops connected'With the iron-work of the gun-carriages, &c. This 
tnoro distant part of the yard, as it recedes to the north-west, contains 
amjdfi space, "om angular figure of the fortifications in this irregular 
projection. ^ 

Within the space of a woTk<# of this kind it is impossible to 

give a detailet^ Account of the Various buildings and apparatus of the 
yard. The most prominent and essential have been mentioned. The 
number of men employed are at this time 1500, extending to 2000 
on any^ particular occasion. All the builders and men of trades perma¬ 
nently Mtached to the yard were 6f very respectable demeanour, and 
well dressed in blue jackets and trousers and glazed hats. At noon they 
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bare an hour and a quarter to dinner, when the bell rings, as with us, 
and they are mustered in again; leaving for the day at tlm hours of fofir, 
five, or seven, according to the season. The whole are well super¬ 
intended in every department by petty officers, under the capitaijie du^ 
port, lieutenants, and other officers, who go round the yard at intervals, 
keying an eye generally on everything. 

The ships in ordinary in thfe inner*basm arc chained by the bow and 
quarter clear of the sides of the dock,,with a gangway plank on board, 
• Line-of-battle ships have three, and frigates two quarter-masters in 
charge; no one allowed to go on board without a written permit from 
tiie captain-superintendent. The meals of the mdn and others who re¬ 
main* permanently in the yard are brought them, or they relieve each 
other when they go to their homes in the town for an hour or two, as 
nobody has any residence in the yard—hardly excepting any of the 
clerks m the superintendent's office—certainly no family whatever. In 
a word, the whole regulations and economy of the details of the yard are 
extremely strict and well arranged: in no department is there the least 
slovenliness, or waste, or idleness observable. Going round immediately 
after the men disperse to their various employs over the yard, they are 
all seen instantly at work with an earnest goo<j-wili and steadiness that 
speaks volumes for th& excellence of the general.8uperintendence. There 
are, besides the chief ouilder, two or three assistant builders, and five 
or six eleves studying their profession.* 

Cherbourg has always been famous for turning^ut the most beautiful 
ships, and many of their best sailers. If one may judge from the line- 
of-battle ships and frigates now liere afloat and on the stocks, their re¬ 
putation is well deserved ; but independent of this, the town abounds 
with good ship-builders—men capable of laying down and running up 
from the keel very fine modpls, ho, nevertheless, are mere workmen, 
axe in hand, and whose wages, wlicn building nnJrchantmen or any of 
their small craft at the head of the merchant basin (where there is a 
great deal going on in building and repairing), seldom amounts to more 
than from 2s. to 2s, Hd. a-day. • 

The average for building a merchantman of oak at this port f^om 
140f. to 160f. per ton, every way solidly put out of band, without 
being coppered or copper-fastened. At Jersey, with greater advan¬ 
tages, or at least equal, as to materials, the charge is about 91, per ton. 
Even at this rate EngUsli merclionts find it their iitferest to give orders 
tor some of their ships , but the French, aijfei all, have the advantage 
of superior construction. At all tlic great naval establishments of 
France, the towns where the dockyards are situated, without reference 
to their size or population, or their consequence in tjhe department, are 
only allowed to be sous prefectures^ Toulon is the only exception to 
this rule, if there is any exception in the five great ports, as there is 
a prefect fiiaritimc at each statiqn, answering not only to our Port 
Admiral, but with more extended powers in the place itself. 

As with us, there is a guard-ship—generally a sloop of war,—without 
any officers on board more than her bare complement. Here the guard- 
ship in the roads is coipmanded by a Lieutenant de Vaisseau (a com¬ 
mander), who is, in fact, flag-captain, and she is.manned and ready for 
sea;abut at other ports the flag-ship (which has uu Admirkl'a4«g 
* flying) is a mere covqred-in hulk, .with a corps de garde and clerks' 
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o£Gice (as at Brest and L'Orient). The Admiral’s office is that of ‘ the 
Major du Port^ a Capitaine de Vaisseau of the first class presides with 
a captain and commander under him, for the eeneral routine of duty, 
Issuing orders afloat, and visiting the dockyard, with the general 
superintendenc^and charge of^U government works on shore or afloat. 
This plan very much simplifies complicated duties and undertakings. 
By being under one head there is ^ proper care and a proper responsi¬ 
bility, without that constant clashing of interests and petty jealousy of 
personal influence at the Admiralty, prhich is soon felt, in a proportionate 
carelessness, down to the most insignificant workman, and seen plain 
enough in the diflerant things going on. By this method, too, the 
Minister of Marine, or First Lord, is sure of what is going on, and the 
co-operation of all the subordinate authorities, such as the Mayor, the 
sous Prefect, the Captain Superintendent, &c., are assured, as a matter 
of course, without hesitation, reference, or delay, of any sort; the 
whole energies of the town, i^y the department, may be brought^in a 
few hours, on any emergency, to the aid of the local government at 
any one point. The only question to consider at the fountain head, 
would be the additional expense. 

In a general view of the whole, when it is said that Cherbourg, 
within these few years ^mce the peace, has sprung up into a great 
naval depdt and establishment, with every wilf and every faculty to 
become still greater, there is liUle left to add of the town itself or its 
commerce, or of the country round it. Still there is a visible improve¬ 
ment of late in all In a commernal point of view, indeed, there 

is not much'stirring, except in the buildjng and employment of small 
craft for the trade along-snore, with two or three ships now and then 
on voyages of speculation. Ship repairs are well done here, and the 
sloops built are handsome and sail well. 

The only trade with us i^ in eggs and fruit, to Portsmouth and Lon¬ 
don—to Jersey and Guernsey with sheep and cattle. They export a 
little to the West Indies, chiefly mules to La Martinique. As to the 
streets and shops of the town, they are very indifferent, the latter not at 
all cn a par witli ours on the sea-board. There is a good and very 
plentiful market on Mondays and Thursdays, and the people both of 
the town and countify arc remarkably orderly, quiet, and loyal; so 
much so, that it is thought the best place to keep the S5th Regiment in 

f anisun until the events of July, 1834, (when the last out-break in 
'afis was efiectualljl' quashed) shall have been forgotten. 

It is observed on this co^t that the,sea gains on the land ; and that 
at very high spring-tides, if unfortunately it blows heavy from the 
60 ut(i-weBl, there would be great danger of an inundation of the flat 
space roundjj^e town. The square,green, close to the west of the Mer¬ 
chant Ba6ih,^ow covered with blocks of granite), as well as the ground 
to the east, finding a range of magazines, the arsenal, and suburb, 
are in many places even now below ‘the ordinary level of the water m 
the basin, though the tides on this part of the Channel do not rise half 
the height they do at Granville and St. Malo, &c.—from nineteen to 
twenty feet spring tides. 
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A NARRATIVE OP THK EXPEDITION TO COORO IN. 1834 . 

About the middle of March, 1834, orders were issued to bodies of 
troopP in the Madras Presidency, directing their march on the frontiers 
of Coorg, so as to arrive there about the let of April. Dilputes between 
the Rajah of Coorg and the East India Government were known to 
exist; and the Rajah, our “ dependent ally,” had issued an hostile 
proclamation, of which the following is a translation;— 

PROCLAMATION OF VEER RAJENDER WAOEBR, MAHA RAJAH OF COORO. 

To all the inhabitants of Hindostan, Hindoos, Mussulmen, Polygars, 
military subjects, Ryots, heads of villages, bankers, &c.; to all these the 
contents of this proclamation are published, that they may well understand 
the same; namely—that the infidelsFeringies (Europeans), who entertain 
the vile idea of commingling all ranks with their own unclean caste, have 
defiled the mosques, pagodas, and places of worship of Bangalore, Cudda- 
pah, Masulipatam, Nagpore, Arcot, and mtfhy other places; and have pre- 
par^ padres of their own religion to try and convert people: this is well 
known, anfi is doubtless engraved upon the hearts of all, therefore of what 
use repeating it ? • 

Besides this, other Governments, where this system of conversion has 
been tried, have been overthiown by the hand Af Almighty God. Be it 
ever so! I will bring A)rward an instance which has happened in your 
own times—^Tippoo Sultaun, who endeavoured to enforce his own religion 
everywhere, to the annihilation of all othA-s, liy tyrannizing over all people, 
destroying the caste of numbers, and overthrowing ^emples. He met his 
fate from the displeasure of the Great God, as you ail well know. 

Tn the present instance the u^ibelieving Nazarenes have in the same 
manner begun to establish their own vile religion by the destruction of all 
others, for which reason, not having shown sense, in the day of calamity, 
in the day of death, they shall find no cure, according to the precept of the 
Prophet; and tliat the day of their downfall isiiear 6^ere is no doubt. 

The priests and learned nribn of both the Hindoo and Musselmaii religions 
have consulted their religious books ; and they say, ** That those who, for 
the preservation and protection of their caste, will fight against, the infidel 
Nazarenes, will be victorious, be favoured^iy the Great God, and heaven 
will be their reward.” • 

This is not false, but the very truth. This, then, will be the effect of the 
vile scheme of the unbelieving Nazarenes. You, thasepoys of Hindostan, 
they are leading against the Haling Semustan with the intent that 
you shall be destroyed; whereby, your strength being reduced, it will be 
easy for them to convert you all to the same caste as themselves. Thi§ is 
most certainly tlieir scheme. For which reason, to render easy the diffi¬ 
culties of all people, the Haling Semustan has made war on the unbe¬ 
lieving Feringies. At the same time, if you, with one heart, assist the 
army of the Haling Semustan, yfou»will save yourselves, and it will be easy 
to destroy the unbelieving Feringies; ^nd each of you will live in peace 
and enjoyment after his own faith. 

You will oertainly never again have such an opportunity. 

Besides this, in order to render ymr difficulties easy, having published 
this proclamation; he, who shall not take it to heart, and shall withdraw 
himself, his end shall be to be converted by the infidels, and live all his 
days in difficulty: and at his death be a sinner before the Great God. 

There is no doubt of this: for which reason, as above written, we, on the 
side if the Haling Semustan, will strive together with good faith; and 
you, ^so exert your uttermost to assist the Haling Semustan, you will be 
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«U{)ported in peace and happiness; end it is for these reasons that your 
f^istance is required by the HahngSemustan. . , ^ 

Jlorfiover, t have another order to give you. Should thfe unbelieving 
Kazarenes, to get possession of the Haling Semustah, promise to pay fo all 
of youa ten*fmd revrard; do not be enfolded in the curtain of negligence* 
foi^tting theirideceit r 

The end of their desire is* having subverted your religion, to destroy you. 

Believe this. « ‘ 

This proclaTnation was replied to by the Hon. East India Government 
issuing another^ which appeared in the ‘ Fort St. George Gazette/ dated ' 
April 1,1834. in winch, after some general Temarks relative td his bad con- 
'duct as a ruler, and hostile conduct as a dependant ally, the specific reasons 
•;fbr sending an arm^ force against him were given as followsThat 
'fh consequence of an asylum having^been afforded in the British terri¬ 
tories to his own sister Daiva Ammagre, and her husband, Chinna Dus- 
weya, who, to preserve their lives, had fied from his oppression, the Rajah 
had presumed to address letters, replete with the most insulting expres¬ 
sions, to the Governor of Fort St. George and the Governor-General of 
India, that he had assumed an attitude of hostility and defiance towards 
the British Government; that'he had received and encouraged the pro¬ 
claimed enemies of that Government; and that he had unjustifiably 
placed under restraint an old and faithful s^yvanl of the Company, who 
Jiad been formerly deputed by the British representative for the purpose 
of opening a friendly negotiatidh, contrary to the rules of all civilized 
nations.** War wpe, therefore formally declared,;: and the troops pro¬ 
ceeded to ; hut before detailing their operations it will be perhaps 
better to give some account of the naturO and resources of the country, 
and of the position in which it was placed relative to the East India 
Company. I have heard it asserted by,M. P.*8, and those in authority,, 
that the East India Company had no right wliatever to declare war, de¬ 
pose the Rajah, or sfiize the country. I have heard the subject mooted 
in India, and believe the Governor-General was loth to go to war. 
But I think I can fully show, by extracts from the Canarese Manuscript, 
written by our old friend and £lly Veerrajender Wadeer, and translated 
by *Sir R. Abercrombie at his request—(now I doubt not, existing 
amongst the records in the Culchery at Mercaia) that Government was 
justified in deposing the Rajah, and seizing the country, and certainly 
if (government was in any way borne out in laW, it would not have been 
jusl^fied had it not acted as it did. i 

Coorg, or Codugu-malt^* sometimes called Semustan,| is a moun¬ 
tainous and woody district of tlie Southern India, situated'between the 
■proyince of Mys<»e and the British provinces of Malabar; and consi- 
dei^ to extend from the Tambatcherry pass on the south, to the con- 
fiiieis of the Bednore country on the north. ' It has no manufactures; 
the nadves Exchanging the produce of the soil for the ntpnufactured 
goods of the Ib'w countries. It is a,healthy and fertile country. The 
rice of Coorg is proverbial for its size and whiteness'; and cardamums, 


fyQodugu-mftle, probably from iU hilly nature so called in Msliallum; <<Codu** 
Joflng a ‘^Crori,** and **Mal6” ‘‘a hill.” 

f ^mustan, an ancient name for the country, perhaps from Chamos-Staii, or tbe 
land of (Tham. - • . . « 
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pep^r, and other spices, abound. The forests contmh almost every tree, 
useful or beautiful, to be found in India, The banian, teak, AlHgninaO 
(a species of poon adapted for masts); the Doopada (Ihteria Indica), 
wbeyce exudes a gum used as incense; the wild Areeka, tamarind,* 
black wood, and fac ;* the mimosa adorf^issima ; whit^ sandal wood ; 
the Gabbala tree, from whose bark slow matches are made; the Kyoo- 
loo, whose bark makes excellint ropes; the reed from which the natives 
make their pens; with many other useful plants. These forests afford 
shelter to prodigious quantities of game: elephants ^abound, as do 
tigers, bears, bison (the, gayal of India), black deer, and almost every 
sort of small game. I much regret either not havjng copied, or having 
mislaid, Veer Rujender’s account of some of his sliooting parties, where 
the quantity of game killed was prodigious. There is, however, close 
to Hercara, a curious trophy, pci^aps unique. 1 believe Senga Rajah, 
the uncle of the deposed Rajah, has the credit of having raised and filled 
it. It is a building about tnirty-fivc yards long, having four broad steps 
running its whole length. On eacli step are neatly and regularly 
arranged from thirty to forty elephants’ skulls, forming the uncommon 
8})ectacle of 140 skulls, perfect and of neurly the same size. The teeth 
are wadded in to prevent their falling out, but the tusks are away. 
Flattery, even in this Golgotha, has done its ^est to please; the skulls 
have been lieatly whitewa^ed, and a hole bored in the centre of each, 
which you are told is' “ the Rajah’s ball.” There are two smaller 
sheds near the large one; in each there may bq from forty to fifty 
skulls; but they are small and thrown about irregularly. 

Coorg may be divided into^two parts, viz., Upper and Lower Coorg; 
or, j)erliap8, I should call the former Coorg “ Proper,” as the lower 
part has been conquered, or acquired by treaty, by the hardy race of 
mountaineers, occupying a raTigc nearly 5000 feet above the level of 
the sea. The highest point in this range bf Ghaut is Podiandamald, 
which is 5682 feet above the level of the sea ; and, indeed, in no part 
of this range is the summit mucli under 5000 feet high. The whole 
comprises an area of about 2165 square miles, of which the lower dis* 
iricts occupy 580, and Coorg Proper, 1585. • 

Although Coorg does not possess more than one river, the Caman- 
darry, which may be termed navigable, it has many other smaller 
streams, which, beginning in June to increase their body of water, may 
be navigated with rafts until November or December. Their currents 
then are, however, very strong; and, descending from either side of the 
Ghauts, they are broken ir\$.o rapids, and^are dangerous to traverse. 
One little stream that the force under Colonel Fowlis crossed in April, 
dry-footed, was, at the end. of the follov^ng July, so. dangerous that 1 
feared, neither could I find any onoiwho would swim my librse across 
it, and 1 was forced to drive him in and makehim try it—sink or swim.. 
-He succeeded, after being rolled about a good dealand as I was forced 
to proceed on,du^, I was fortunaV in being qble to get across by means 
of a bamboo and rattan bridge, whicli was then on the verge of being 
swept away. 

Having mentioned the source of the Cauvey, which is a holy river, 1 
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will subjoin a passage I baye copied from a. tnanuscriptby Mr* i^onner, 
to^yrbom I am indebted for much information. 

f* The source of the Cauyey does not fail to attract the devotion of the 
pious: it issues fVom amidst the recesses of the western Ghauts, and the 
spring from which it takes its rise is fabled to have been a nym^h of 
exquisite beauty! the daughter'of one of the seven Rlshees, who, while 
perforiping Tupy Sa (a penitential devotion), dissolved into the little 
fouhtmn which carries its tribute'to the oeban. Immediately on passing 
B^amundla, it is joined by the Kunniky, the Naiad of whi^h stream 
is, like her Sister goddess, the subject of a romantic fiction.' There are 
three temples immediately at the junction of the Kunniky and Cauvey; 
they are dedicated to the Hindoo Triad.” 

The frontier of Coorg rises in strength in some places nearly im¬ 
practicable ; in others, of comparatively easy access. Thus the moun¬ 
tain passes towards the sea are very strong, and wind through a forest 
country defensible at every step. The boundary toward Wynaad, 
partly marked by the Bramagerry hills, is almost impracticable at any 
time, much more so with a hardy and active enemy in front. On 
the other hand, the southern Jpoundary of the country toward Mysore is 
comparatively open, whilst that^art to the north is densely wooded, and 
was strongly stockaded. , 

1 have said this much Relative to the frontier ; as the attacking forces 
differed in their shares of success and hard work, and tiic cause is to i)e 
sought for in the comparative difficulties of the country they were 
engaged in, and tbe^m})arative willingness with which Indian troops 
opposed to i|| fight b^ind stockades or in the plain. 

At the time we invaded Coorg it was <in a fine state of cultivation, 
from its mountainous and woody nature, but thinly inhabited, though by 
a brave and hardy rape. The land revenue of the Rajah might amount 
annually to half a lac of pagodas; to which.20,000 more may be added, 
which he made by import and export duties, traffic, fines, confiscations, 
&c. 

My reasons for maintaining that we were first authorised to depose 
the Rajah ; secondly, to seize the country, are three-fold; and, though 
not much of a lawyer, 1 think law is on my side. 

In the first place the ex-Rajah was not the right heir to the throne, 
nor was bis father before him, for he usurped the throne from a daughter 
of Veer Rajender^s, to whom we had, it is true, guaranteed safetv and 
protection moyennaM a tribute 6f bOQO pagodas annually ; but I will 
give the articles of the treaty relative to the business. 

** Article 4th.~‘At the conclusion of*the-peace of Seringapatam, in 
March, Tippoo was prevailed upon to make peace with the Coorg Rajah; 
and said that he owed a tribute^of 4000 pagodas annually, wliioh he made 
over io the Company. 

“ 5th.“-THe Coorg Rajah denies that he ever paid a tribute of 8000 
pagodas annually to Tippoo Sultan j but he is willing to pay 8000 pagodas 
a-year for the friendship of the Corapariy. 

6th.- The Coorg Rajah shall live peaceably in hiS dominions, under 
the friend.slup and protection of the Company, who shall rtbt harass him; 
and the amount payable annually by the Rajah at PelUchcrry is 8000 
pagodas, or 24,000 rupees.—This 31st March, 1793, 

(Signed) ** Robert Abercrombie. 

** The signature of the Coorg Rajal^.*^ 
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In consequence of his good services in the year 1799, this tribute 
(for BO it must be called) was remitted, and in lieu thereof the Bajah 
was to give yearly one elephant In 1804 He further received a letter 
from the Governor-General, dated 28rd May, 1804, praising him for , 
his brave and generous conduct; and, as a/eward, giving^him territories 
in the low countries, yielding a revenue of 24,879 Cautery pagodas. 
But 1 nowhere find that he cegBed to pay the elephant which in fact 
was acknowledging himself our vassal, and the East India Company 
, his liege lord, or suzerain. If these latter words sound strange as 
applied to Indians, I may remark that the feudal system prevailed 
amongst theNairs, and that the Rajahs* of Coorg*areoi the Nair caste 
of Hindoos. They are mentioned in history as early as 1583, by 
Ferishta, as independent princes; and a biographical account of them, 
commencing 1632, was written Veer Rajender, which 1 have now 
before me. 

The last testament of Veer Rajender Wadeer was as follows:— 

“ That by the death of his wife, Mahadeva Eanie, who left him no son, 
but four daughters, his hopes of having a male heir to the throne of his 
own body were blasted; and he was afraid that, if the succession devolved 
on the sons of the Ducem Derjya (his concubine), they would oppress his 
four lawful daughters by his wife. The Rajah, therefore, determined, that 
of his four daughters thg eldest should be married, and whatever son she 
should have should be named Veer Rajender, and should receive the 
Rajah's seal, and the sword which was presented to him by the Marquis 
Wellesley, and be the successor to the throne. If she should have no son, 
then the son of either of her younger sisters, aceordrfig to seniority, should 
be the successor; and so long as the line of any of his abovl-mentioned 
daughters should continue, nonS of the heirs of the Ducem Derjya should 
succeed. 

** The Rajah, sensible of the in^ability of human life, and all other things, 
has thought proper now to determine and recoyd this matter, in order that- 
no wrong may hereafter oceur. • 

(Signed) “ V. R. Wadker.” 

Nowy in spite of this will, Linga Rajah, the younger brother of Veer 
Rajender, succeeded to the throne, the second brother (named Appya) 
liaving fallen in an attempt to assassinate Veer Rajender. • 

Dira Magee, the eldest daughter of the deceased ruler, came to 
Coorg from Soanda, with her husband, the Rajah of Soanda, who 
was to manage her affairs for her. But in a fortnight Lenp 
Rajah succeed^ in turning out the Sollnda Rajah,,and in gaining the 
management of the country. He told Difa Magee, that being Tier 
uncle, he would take care ofher, to whom, when a little older, he would 
resign the throne. In the mean time he forged a letter to Lord Minto 
(supposed to be from Dira Magfte, then only nine years old), request¬ 
ing that the British Government woutd allow Linga ^jah to take charge 
of the country, as she was too young to govern. No answer was 
returned to'this, that I am aware pf; and about nine months after Veer 
Rajenderfs death, Dira Magee's name was left out of all the public 
papers, and Linga Rajah's substituted. He thus usurped the throne ^ 
and of the numerous children left by Veer Rajender, he took off many . 
by the bowstring or dagger; and to others'who were quite young he 

* Vide Buchanan and Major Ditongi. 
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gkve quantities of camphor to iilay with, in hopes that they would blind 
themselves. This monster, who spread a loathsome disease over the 
country, which he is subsequently supposed to have died of, built the 
, palace at Mercara, and at the first party there were many who were 
intoxicated t ngords are reported to nave been used derogatory to his 
dignity; the i^rties were cross-examined, but nothing could be elicited; 
this Increased his rage, and he in^mediately ordered two of the leading 
men, Cariapoo Dewan and Munjerry Appia, to be crucified. Many 
others were taken into the jungle and murdered there. ^ He had pro¬ 
mised the architect who built his palace a large reward, which he with¬ 
held ; and meeting him constantly being disagreeable, he ordered him to 
be crucified. 

Linga Rajah married a Coorga woman of high rank, and by her had 
one son and three daughters. He h^d, besides, many illegitimate cliil- 
dren by different women. His son succeeded him to the throne, and 
on the advance of the British troops on his country, in 1834, he 
murdered his mother and all his brothers and sisters, and threw their 
bodies into one pit; thus preventing the East India Company’s govern¬ 
ment putting any one of fne,blood of Veer Rajender Wadeor on the 
throne. That neither father nor son had any right to the throne I have 
shown. We, therefore, ks allies of Veer Rajender, were rather enjoined 
than otherwise to depose him : and to whom was the country to go ? 
The Coorgas wished to be under our rule: 300 of them deserted 
under the chief mi|uster of the Rajah to us, from Mercara: 1 believe 
they have since then oeen faithful to us, and indeed I find 700 of them, 
under au old friend of mine, were in 2 \rms during the late Canarcse 
disturbances. One native regiment suffices to garrison the country; 
and 1 travelled almost immediately after the war was concluded 
over the greater part of the country, With my own servants only, and 
everywhere met with great civility. Once, indeed, three shots were 
fired from the jungle, one of which cut a twig near me, and another, I 
fancy, went very close; but I heard afterwards that a party were out 
bhuoting there, and it may ha\e been accident. 

Thus it has been shown that in the first place then the Rajah had no 
right to the throne; secondly, he destroyed the family it belonged to 
by right; thirdly, the Coorgs generally wished to be governed by us; 
and, lastly, he declared war first; and strove to excite rebellion in 
Mysore. ' , 

If we were in any way borne out in law, no Christian government, 
bituated as our gigantic enipire in the Eas) was to this petty dependant 
ally, could hmftildVred things to go on as they were. The following 1 
have from eye-witnesses, and took their words down as uttered. One was 
a friend of the English, and a minister of the Rajah; the other the Roman 
Catholic priest; both of whom, 1 suspect, were very dangerously situated 
during the government of the Rajah. Nothing can be considered trivial 
that tends to show the awful effects of despotism on the respective 
minds of the despot and his slaves, or the deep responsibility which 
rests on those to whom wisdom and strength are given to arrest the 
evil. 

The late Rajah was in the habit of wearing English shoes: one day a 
pair was brought biitt which he was not pleased with; and, whilst his 
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unhappy slave was kneeling to tie the airings, contimietrsiriking and 
tearing his back with a barbed arrow, which he never it)oved withouk 
Darasna, his adviser, interfered, and begged a cessation of the .barba¬ 
rous punishment; whilst the poor slave, prostrate, was quivering with , 
agony and fear. The Rajah, heard his prayer, and laughing, told the 
poor wretch to go about his business. I could mention many other 
anecdotes of this villain,—some too. bad to appear in print,—but shall 
confine myself tolas views, witn regarS to tfie;Christians on histerri* 
tory, as a sn^all colony, of Christians, surrounded by mimical barbarians, 

* must interest every English reader. 

Christianity is of recent introduction into Goorg* In the year 1768, 
Ilyder Aii sent a force into that country; in this force there were Chris¬ 
tians;* and the Jesuit Missionary at Seringapatam sent a priest-with 
them for their comfort, and at the same time to convert the natives. 
The Coorg mission ““struggled through many difficulties, and Tippoo 
Sultaim completely extinguished iu It, however, rose again from its 
ashes, and in the peaceful times whicli succeeded our taking Veer Ra- 
jender under our protection, it flourished rapidly, and brought forth 
fruit. • 

Under our rule it will be, at least, unmolested ; and should a Pro¬ 
testant missionary be sent there, a fair field wohld be open to his exer¬ 
tions. There are manj^casfes in Coorg,—Mopldys, Rajpoots, Burgers, 
&c.. but these are settlers. The original inhabitants may be called 
Hindoo Lingwaits; though I am inclined to believe they pay more 
adoration to Veer Rajender Wadeer than to any en/ulem of Sira. 

The (])oorg Christians were considered men of credit and respect 
until the death of Linga Rajafi; but on the ex-Rajah coming to the 
throne their state was much changed. They were termed Kafirs, and 
classed with Pariahs. The Coovgs used to make wooden crosses their 
targets, and trample them under foot, saying,nhey yere treading on the 
Gods of the English. - ThS Dewan and others about the Rajah fre¬ 
quently asked to be allowed to exterminate them; which the Rajah said 
lie would do, if successful in his war i^ainst the English. Their 
number at the time we conquered the country was rather more than 7^0 
souls. 

1 have now endeavoured, as concisely as possible, to give a slight 
sketch of Coorg and its inhabitants; not, however, having mentioned 
slavery, which, as existing there, and imCanara and Malabar, may be 
worthy of a paper to itself. I hav'e endeavoured to Ihow that the Eakt 
India Company did well and wisely in deposing the Rajah, and seizing 
the country ; and my next, thdugh containing a slight sketch of Mer- 
cara, Mackanaad, &c., will be principally occupied by the military 
details which led to the event. 


M. S. 
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REMARKS ON THE DUG DB RAQXIBE S ACCOUNT OF THE CAVALRY 
COLONIES IN THE SOUTH OF RUSSIA, AS PUBLISHED IN HIS 
TRAVELS.*^ 

Thbrb is one point of such great interest to the cavalry service, 
which Marmont appears to bave'appreciated with his usual perspicuity, 
and bestowed upon it so much consideration, that although the sub¬ 
ject has already been frequently before the readers of this Journal, no 
apology will be necessary for again reverting to it. It is in stating the 
fact of the Russian cuirassiers having, since the peace, been armed with 
lances, that Marshal Marmont introduces the valuable comments to 
which we allude. o 

He unreservedly declares that this mode of arming heavy cavalry 
had long been desirable in his opinion, and that he had strongly, though 
in vain, advocated the adoption of tlie lance as the main weapon for the 
French cuirassiers. The objection, that other European armies have 
considered the lance as a weapon for light troops only, he meets by 
asserting that this has arisen not from any deliberate reasoning upon the 
question, but from the dancers having been originally irregular levies, 
armed with the weapons easiest to be provided,vor instance the Cossacs, 
Arabs, and other nations of wandering and pastoral habits. What 
indeed but some similar cause could be assigned, in our own army, for 
the adoption of heavy inconvenient sheepskin, introduced among the 
Britisli hussars, in mere imitation of the Hungarians, who, for want of 
materials of a better description, made their saddles of boards, and 
covered them with the sheepskin, as the readiest and least expensive 
article they had at hand ? <. 

Marshal Marmont, in order to show, on more solid grounds than 
mere imitation, that the lance is fittest for heavy cavalry, supposes the 
possibility of a body of cavalry attacking a square of infantry with such 
resolution as to arrive, in spite of their fire, within reach of the bayonet; 
and he argues, with much reason, that, admitting this contingency to 
taKe place, the horseman armed with the lance will be certain to over- 
power the infantry soldier, whereas the sabre may, under those Gircum< 
stances, be effectually warded off by the bayonet, on account of the 
short extent of its sweep or thrust. 

*We must confess that we were at first startled to find an officer of 
the sound judgment and K>ngexj)eriencc of Marshal Marmont, adopting 
a theory, as to charges of cavalry upon squares of infantry, which has 
so often been refuted, and which, besides numerous former occasions, 
was so thoroughly tried and disproved at Waterloo. All who were 
present at that batUe.^seem to have agreed in one thing, however their 
views might differ in others, and have admitted that it was impossible 
for cavalry to charge infantry witli' more perseverance, as well as des¬ 
perate and headlong courage, than was shown by the French cuirassiers 
in their attacks upon the British squares. 

Yet, except the single case at Quatre Bras, where die infantry had 
£lot time to form their square properly, what was the invariable result ? 

'' *Coati&usdfrgm p.32. . ' 
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Why, that these determined Cuirassiers in no instance reached the 
basnets, but that so many of their horses and men werQ brought to tiie 
ground by the concentrate and close fire of the infantry, many yards 
before they could arrive at their bayonets, that the horses fell over each^ 
other, or swerved, and so completely brof^e their ranks, |hat all progres¬ 
sive impulse was destroyed, and actual collision never took place at all. 
But Marmont is not a man tc^ reason at random, and when we Come to 
a well-known instance which he adduces in support of his arguments, 
we find a qualification of his statement, which throws^ a very different 
light upon the question, in Its general form. 

The case he quotes occurred in 1813 at the battle of Dresden, when 
the left of the Austrian infantry, being abandoned by its cavalry, was 
repeatedly charged by the French cuirassiers: it contrived to maintun 
an obstinate resistance, repulsingievery attack, though the weather was 
much against infantry, for in his own words **]a pluie avail mis presque 
tous les fusils hors d’dtat de f'aire feu. On ne vint ^ bout de cette in- 
fanterie, qu’en faisant prt^cdder les cuirassiers, par 50 lanciersde Tescorte 
du Gentiral Latour Maubourg, qui firentbreche, et donnerent k ceux-U les 
moycns de tout ddtruire. Ces ianciers p>ifent s’approcherimpundment, 
attendu que les coups de fusil claient rares but he continues, “ there 
would have been no difiiculty from the first if^the cuirassiers had them¬ 
selves been armed witit lances.” 

The case is clear enough, but wha^ does it prove ? Siinpiy that in 
such heavy rain as silences the musket, a square of infantry may be 
approached by cavalry; or, in other words, that <*avalry and rain are 
an overmatch for the infantry square; but Marshal Marmont would, 
we believe, be unable to produce a single instance of cavalry arriving at 
the bayonets of a steady square, so lung as that square had the means 
of keeping up its fire, which cannot be the case with the fiint-musket in 
heavy rain. No doubt the bhances of wet*weatbe’r are very consider¬ 
able, and well worth consideration in this discussion; but it must not 
be forgotten that the introduction of percussion-locks (universal now in 
the Austrian army) lias made a great difi’erenee in those chances; and 
had the Austrian infantry at the battle of Dresden been armed ^ith 
these inventions, the fifty Jancers of Latour Maubourg’s escort would 
have had no better success tlian the cuirassiers who preceded them 
in their attack. It is, however, worthy the attention of all British 
cavalry officers, that no other armies form their squares on the same 
mode], or with anything like the same efficiency fbr resisting cavdlry, 
as our own; and therefore whatever weight may attach to Marshal 
Marmont's approval of the lance* for foreign heavy cavalry applies much 
more to the cavalry of Great Britain, since the squares of infantry which 
they may be called upon to attack arQ not formed on the same formidable 
principle as the square adopted by the British infantry. The charges 
of cavalry upon squares has long been a litigated question, but it fs 
generally acknowledged that-the greatest execution of cavalry is among 
broken masses of infantry; and here, At least,' there can be no doubt of 
the advantages attributed to the lancers byMarsbal Marmont. 

A single soldier armed with a musket and bayonet will, if he retains 
his presence of mind, and is not alarmed at the horse, unquestionably 
keep any horseman armed with a sabre at bay; for however easy it may 
seenf for the cavalry soldier to deal his blows at the man on footj yet it 
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simplest motions of,the sword-exercise, end ^ (Ufiiculty he finds 
la^tofimiug to,cut with the edge, or thrust with ai;^ correctness of fttm, 
jui^e how much training he must pass through before he becomes the 
least ftfrmidabie,,except in ap^arance, to a man on^foot armed with so 
effective a weappn as a muskdt and bayonet; and we .may further add, 
that until he,AS a good horseman as well as a good swordsman, his skill 
in the weapon will avail himjhut little. At Salamanca, it is well known 
that whole battalions of French infantry were ridden over and passed by 
General lie Merchant's brigade. A vast numher of them retained 
presence of mind, by,stooping and lying down, to avoid the blows aimed 
at them by the dragoons as they rushed past, and managed to escape 
with so little injury from the sabres, that they rose and fired at 'them 
after they had passed, and killed and wounded more in that manner 
than had &Uen in the onset. INo doubt the lance would on that occasion 
have been of great service to the cavalry, from its sweep and reach. 
At the battle of Albuera, the fatal execution done by the lancers upon 
such of the British infantry as had been thrown into confusion by over¬ 
whelming numhjsrs is well known, and could not have been efiected by 
the swoid. 

In enumerating thes^ instances, the affair of the Germans under 
General Bock tnust not be omitted, especially as the writer of an 
article in the last month’s Journal on Tactics and Promotion (two 
subjects, by the bye, which wouli appear to have little to do with each 
other) has entered largely upon the question, and has endeavoured to 
prove Colonel Napier in error as to his comments upon that affair. 
There was no action more notorious in the whole war than the splendid 
attack of the Gbrmans upon the French rear-guard the day after the 
battle of Salamanca^ and it is only stiange that any discussion could 
arise upon such generally-acknowledged/avts. Three French columns 
of infantry, forming the rear-guard of a beathn and fatigued army, and 
retiring up a slope without much care or order, were boldly attacked 
by our excellent Hanoverian cavalry, elated by the success of previous 
victory. The infantry formed themselves the best they could into 
squares, not the admirable English square, which combines a tremen¬ 
dous supply of fire with all adequate solidity, but iuto those close 
columns with the exterior files laced outward, which arc encumbered by 
their density of formation, and ,yet not at all more difficult of attack in 
respect of the quantity of fire they are'able to oppose to cavalry. The 
French infantry were on tliia occasion broken and utterly defeated; but 
the German cavalry, who, as every one’admits, gained well-merited 
honour for their coolness and bravery, suffered so severe a loss, that 
Colonel Napier draws the reasonable inference, so utterly rejected by 
tbe.Rqthor of Promotion and Tactics, that ** Cavalry are not able to 
c(^ wjth veteran infantry except by surprise.’’ The word* ** surprise” 
is perhitps too exclusive, and does mot exactly apply to the action in 
question, where want of steadinesf > and order in their retreat seem to 
have caused the disaster of the infantry; but the fair way of interpreting 
Colonel Napier's maxim appears^to be, “That since General Bock's 
capi^ cavalry, in effeptittg..over^rovf of a dispiri^ body of infantry, 
retiring without much order, And formed hastily into •squares of the 
worst dwriptjon (nht a.ma» was Jmeclmg)} suflered n tremendoifit loss , 
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uf officers, men, ond hurses, it is reasohable to atgue’ tliat a body of 
infantry mi dispirited by previous defeat, not in retreat, not in any 
disorder, and, above all, not formed into a defective kind of array, arc 
able to resist successfully the attack of cavalry, however boM and trell 
coiHluCted. As to the comparative propo^ion of numb^, ihe Writer 
of the article on Tactics and Promotion cannot fairly pursue his argument 
upon that score, because the peculiarity of the Infantry Square, and its 
essential difference from all other formations, aS well of our own army as 
of others, consists in its presenting so small a front that^only a limited 
number of assailants can be brought to bear upon it, and 60 or 70 
cavalry are therefore as likely as 600 or 700 to break a square of 
infantry when defective or disordered beforehand. Besides, many 
instandes may be adduced to show that comparison of number applies 
but little to the conflict of cavalry with infantry. At Erasdoif, during 
the seven years’ war, Klhot’s Light Horse, afterwards the 15tli Hussars, 
about 400 strong, attacked and completely routed the retreating French 
infantry in a manner very similar to the affair of General Bock, both as 
to the glory of their success and the loss tliey suffered, above 70 of that 
regiment being killed, while, on the other Jiatid, no less than 1000 men 
had laid down their arms to them alone, before their own infantry came 
up to complete the defeat. 

At Talavera, a single regiment (the 23rd Liglit Dragoons) com¬ 
pletely checked the large mass of inlitnlry preparing to attack the 
British left; but the loss sustained by tlie 23rd was terrible, partly no 
doubt owing to the unexpected ravine, hut still muskets of the 
French infantry were the main ^ause of the slaughter. 

At Waterloo, the 12th Light Dragoons, not exceeding 300 men, 
overthrew the column of 4000 French infantry, advancing against 
the left of the British! but in this case likewise that gallant regiment 
suffered tremendous loss in proportion to their humb^rs. 

We have been led, by the intimate connexion of the suDject with the 
article on ‘ Promotion and Tactics,’ to make this digression. The in¬ 
stances, of which a tew only have been quoted, lead us to believe that on 
many accounts the lance would be as admirable a weapon for our heavy 
cavalry as for the Prussians, provided always that it were adopted with 
such modifications as would render it applicable to the peculiar duties of 
our cavalry, who at home must be prepared at all times to act as police, 
in towns, or in an enclosed country ^and who, from their small numbers, 
must, when on foreign service, be competent to undertake indifferently 
the duties of outposts or the duties of the lme,*Yor whicli last purpose it 
is scarce necessary to remind tfie reader that heavy cavalry are employed 
exclusively in the other armies of Burope. 

Now, for the police duties of the English dragoon, who can question 
that the carbine IS necessary in countries like Engi4nd and Iretandf 
In the latter cauntry, indeed, more than oneoccasfon'has occurred in th^ 
disturbed districts, where inconvenience has aiisen from our regiments 
of lancers being without carbines, and where it was found expedient to 
detach them along with other cavalry in consequence, to whom, of 
course, the lancers added as much efficiency for operations in an open 
country as they derived from the dragoons for the'duUes required in 
towns or for passage of lanes and hollow roads. 

, An dR^eurrence in the recent insurrection of Cana^ confirms the 
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of the carbine for all cavalry employed on duties of detachment. 

wrty of the Montreal yeomanry, who seem lo have conducted them- 
’ selves with Exemplary steadiness and resolution in the capture of some 
of the misguided persons who took a prominent part in the rebellion, 
were, on tnehr return, attacked in a defile by a body of men armed with 
muskets, who had so disposed themselves under cover of the enclosures, 
that they were inaccessible to cavalry. Tlie Montreal troop did all in 
their power, by the firo of their pistols, and by showing a bold counte¬ 
nance, to force their way, but what could they do with that worse tha.i 
.useless weapon the pistol? It merely exposed them to their adversa¬ 
ries. and they were soon compelled to abandon their prisoners and escape 
ihe best way they could. Had these men been provided with goodcarbines 
they would probably have forced tjjeir way by dismounting part of their 
number to clear the enclosures nearest the road, and brought their pri¬ 
soners safe to Montreal. 

The modification with which the lance might be best given to the 
British heavy cavalry is a matter which, as wc have before said, demands 
due deliberation. No greater mistakes have ever been made in our sei- 
vice than suddenly introducibg new weapons and equipment, in mere ser¬ 
vile imitation of foreign armies. Because other armies had cavalry witli 
square caps and lances, we were, forsooth, fo have tlic same variety ; 
because others had hussars, with sheep-skins for want of bettor saddle 
coverings, we must adopt the'same, not as a military improvement^ but 
as a militaryybftfeio?/, just as a nursery gardener would think himbolf 
disgraced if he had not the same variety of dahlias as his opposite rival. 

** Mutamus clypeos Dauauiitque inugnla nobis< 

Aptamub.” 

Without duly weighing in what way^wc may make the imitation most 
^available—^tne firgt pomt to be considered as regards tlic application 
of the lance to the British cavalry servicecis, how Tar it can be adopted 
without sacrificing that weapon, which has been shown by ex{»ciience 
to he absolutely necessary for troops employed like ours as police at 
home, and as light or heav‘y cavalry abroad, just as circumstances may 
require. 

Within the last two years many trials have been made of uniting botli 
lance and carbine, and the lancer regiments have been supplied with 
carbines fitted in various ways to their saddles, by way of discovering 
fwhich was least inconvenient: many officers have also been called upon 
for opinions upon this p^int. One party, however, and indeed the prin¬ 
cipal one concerned, has had no voice in these debates—this is the 
troop-horse, who, if, like the horse^of Achilles, he had ten minutes per- 
pbsion to express his sentiments, would probably observe to the autho- 
Snes—is all very well for you to be settling how my rider can carry 
a addition to his lance with least inconvenience and best faci- 

w making use of either weapem, but, settle it how you will, you are 
adding abother burthen to my sdready exaggerated equipment. You arc 
always inventing some confounded fresh luggage for me *, do lay your 
heads together and see If you cannot take something ofiT instead of con- 
Stanuy adding to my load. Except in the riding-school, my oldest coni- 
tade in the tfbop don't recollect evbr hearing one of those heavy pistols 
whiyh Bp cumber'OUr shoulders discharged by l^is rider. Why not rid ■ 
%xi of them at ofice ? The sheep-skin too! why am I to be heathd and 
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loaded with another creature’s skin, which in wet weather h as heavy as 
a paii of water, and after every march gives my master inch labour tf> 
clean it that he is often obllg^ to neglect me in order to do so ? If 
you load us in ibis stupid way, you must expect us to fall ^hen most « 
wanted. • 

Not ours the fault .... 

Ifo>~could our owiliness o’er the winds prevail, 

Or beat the pinions of the western gale-* 

All were in vain. 

t 

It is a curious fact, that we, who require it more than any other 
nation, have never yet devised some plan for giving lancer regiments 
a certain proportion of carbines, and we now propose to remedy this 
error by the still greater extreme of encumbering every lancer with a 
carbine besides liis lance. * 

Yet we have only to look to tlic continental armies for several modes 
from which to make a selection. We shall iind the Prussians have in 


every squadron ol lancers about twenty men, who carry carbines, but no 
lances, and are placed in the rear-rank upon the flanks, wliere they arc 
ready to act as advance, and rear-guards. in column, or as skirmishers 
when in line. Then the Russians arm the fpont rank only of their 
cuirassiers with lances, the rear-rank being provjided with merely sword 
and carbine. 


But, perhaps, though altered during*lhe Bourbon restoration, there 
was never a better method devised for the united employment of the 
lance and carbine m cavalry, than the last organization adopted for his 
regiments of ‘‘ chasseurs a che>^l” by Napoleon, who seems, in this case, 
to have provided for every contingency with his usual judgment, in the 
detail as well as in the greater features ot military arrangement. lie 
formed in every regiment qf *chasseurs a squadron of lancers, wlio 
took post and precedence ip each regiment exactlyton the same footing 
as grenadiers in the infantry; by which means the men and horses 
most calculated for the lance could be selected without any injury to 
the rest of the corps, whicii was thus rendered efiective for every kind 
of service. This organization was afterwards altered by the Bourbons, 
but all olBccrs who hud served in tlie regiments thus equipped boro 
general tebtiinony to its meiits and advantages. 

The Russians, m arming the front rank only with lances, have evi¬ 
dently had Napoleon’s principles in view* and are aware Of the necessny 
of never separating the lance from the support of the sabre and carbine. 
This organization would be pecuUarly easy df adoption in the British 
cavalry, because it has tor years been a regulation, and a very good one, 
of the riding drill, that every cavalfy soldier, whatever description of corps 
he belongs to, shall be thoroughly instructed in the use of the lance. 
Want ot uniformity in the appearance of a Line is an objection which is 
hardly wortR noticing, were it not often a favourite argument with those 
whose views go little furllier than such narrow limits; but do we not 
every day see the grenadier and the light company man doing all 
duties along with the other companies of our Guards and Infantry regi¬ 
ments, vrithout the smaUest reference to what difference there exists in 
their head-dress t But one effective and positive fact is wmth many pages 
of req^ning; and that which Marshal Matmpnt ba^ qutAed, of an eteort 
' of laftcora being called upon to b^eak into a square, who, though 
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labouring under the dfsperate (Usa<lvantage (*f tiieir tnuskeU being made 
iiearly useless^ by the ram, bad yet rp|>el[cd the attack of ca^^alry armed 
only with swords, proves, beyond all ijuesLiou, the advantage of the 
lance against infantry. On the other hand, how many in^iances might 
we guote where the carbinq has been of essential service in enabling 
Cavalry to protect tiiemseives in defiles ? Acting as advance or rear¬ 
guards, it may be called> indeed, indispensable. 

Lancers, under these circumstances, must always have recourse to 
tbeir friends of the carbine, just us necessarily as tluj Dragoons wer«v, 
compelled to apply to the Lancers on tiio occasion cited by Mursbul 
Marmont. The two weapons essentially depend upon each other; but 
it is to lie hoped that the difru-uliy of combining them may be met by 
any arrangement rather than that of overloading every Lancet’s horse 
by a carbine, in addition to the other weapon, especially us we have 
plenty of examples irom which to sidcct, and plenty of cavalry officers, 
competent, from both tbeir experience and judgment, to deliberate in 
wbat way the combination ol the lance and carbine may be effected in 
the most convenient proportion. 


SCENBS IN A MILITARY HOSPITAL. 

No. I. 

W 

Tlin YOUNO CORPORAL. 

'* Oh God ! it lij a fearful thing* 

To seotlie hiumm soul lake wing 
In any shape, tu any mood: 

I’vt* keen it xuihing loith ju blol.d — 

I’ve seeuat on Rn- lifejking ocean*’ 

Strive wdh a swoln convuUive moiiotf— 

I’ve seen the sick .iinl ah.istly bed 
<Ksin dehimuH with its die.ad • 

But these were horrgvs!—M/'t was wi'o.’* 

* * ft 

** The brows of men by the ilcspaiiiug light, 

Wore an uaithly aspect, .is by (Its 
The flashes fell upon them; soine lay down 
And hid their vyits and wept; and some did rest 
Their chins upon tbuu eteneV'd hands, and kiuiluJ: 

4 i * * SI iV 

And ffur, whlclf for a moiueiit ivas uu mure, 

Dtdglut himfelf agaiu*' * 

TiiK romantic and higbl)-tinted actounls furnished from tiino to time 
by those who reported for tlie English journals, of the landing jn 
Portugal, reception by the people, and early achievements of the 
Fedroite expecliiiou, produced its intended sensation, and'caused many 
a Ydunj[ hcait to beat high wiUi ho^s of renown and honours, were a 
path but opeuetl to reach the banded few by whom such deeds of 
chivalry and detring^do wore said to be acromplished. Nor is this to 
be wondered at; for the young ami inexperienced seldom allow them¬ 
selves time for reflection, and should there chance to be a dash of the 
lieadetrong in thoit character, they on the instant follow tlie l^ent of 
tbeir own vivid imagination. I^Jilitary glory is very dazzling 19 their- 
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cyes; atiJ they too frequently give tip the substantial comforts of home, 
and sieze upon any chance that presents itself of achieving martial 
fanie> without looting upon their probable ultimate destination, or 
jiausing for the opportunity of rightly understanding the desperate or 
disgraceful nature of the service into which they have blindly plunged, 
'rins has been wofully exemplified in these two expeditions; first iii 
that to Portugal, and next in that to ,the Basque I’rovinccs. Many a 
young man of name and social worth was seduced by the fantastic 
vails of factitious glory to join tlie rabble-routs called armies at Oporto 
and San Sebastian ; and of these, alas! how many are there who have 
now to mourn over the loss of precious years of the most precious 
portion of their existence, now irretrievably fo.st; and how many, too, 
liave fallen victims to hardsliips and neglect, or perished ingloriously 
on a foreign strand in a mercenary contejt and marauding warfare, and 
in which, terminate as it might, they could in no case whatever hope to 
reap cither reward or honours ! Yet despite of all this, almost every¬ 
thing hitherto written upon the subject has, as we have already staled, 
been painted en and it is therefore,high time that some truth- 

tclling sketches should be given to the world, and the reverse of the 
picture be exhibited, if only as awarning beacon to tlie would-be heroes 
of inglorious expeditioqj«. Instead, therefore, oC the nniUiplied “ lights'* 
(alike to those delusive ones used by wreckers, luring only to destruc¬ 
tion) already disseminated through tIuS public i)rcss, wc have thought 
proj>er to indite some of the ‘‘ shadows* of the liberating” campaigns 
in Portugal and Spain, in the earliest liope tiiat these may act as a 
salutary caution to F.nglish ycxuh how they thoughtlessly ])crmit tfaem- 
btdves to become the dupes of the designing, or associates in enterprises 
that can ncAer terminate for themselves aught otherwise than in suffer¬ 
ing, disaster, and dislionour.. \Vitli these bjief observations we enter 
upon our task. * * 

The military mania, at the epoch we allude t(^, seized firm hold of 
many youths of respectability, and not a few the period were the 
runaways from home, an<l less alluring* profess^na, wild were to be 
found bearing a halberd’* in the ranks of the British battalions, i|x the 
fallacious hope of winning a name “even .at the cannon’s mouth;**^; . _■ 
Of this class appeared a soldier named Kavauagli,. of -DNgi* 

nient, the most attractive ot the Englisli corps. lijs appearances^ 
manners were singularly prepossessing :*a fineiy-lbnjied, and eleganl^ 
featured boy; rigidly attentive to his duty ; Jteeping aloof from the soW' 
dierv, and never joining tlicm iirtlic hours of leisure. Taciturn in thfi* 
extreme, he seldom spoke save when addressed; but yet, from a kiwili- 
ness of disposition, he became an universal favourite. Th6 coarse jacket 
of his rank could not disguise the Ireiitleman; and even the common 
men of the ^regiment treated him with forbearance, arid something 
respect. He had early attracted Jhe attention of one ai two 
the corps, and been gratified by slight promotion. Serving in the s^'e 
company with him, as a junior officer, I was more frequently brought 
in contact with the “Young Corporal” than others of the regiment, I 
was a youth, too, myself, but little his senior, and feeliiw that 
stances (I Cared not what they were) had removed him from fisnrpper 
spbene, the sympathy I entertained, too apparent for disguise, an^ tfes 
' eager frflowship with which It Was met, tnrcWtts dftener logethfettfem 
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ou)rTeWv« posiUotic, reference to military etiquette, would liave ren- 
d^ri^d consUtetit—and it became my pleasure to lighten, where it lay in 
thy power, the heavier, or to relieve him altogether from the more irk¬ 
some, of his regimental duties. In brief, before a very long period 
elaps^, we became intimatp friends; and my most strenuous endea- 
votu*s wore now exerted to procure him a commission in the same corps, 
or in some other regiment, where there plight be less hostility to the 
reception of “a man from the ranks.’* In this wish, however, I was, 
for the monftent, disappointed ; for liie majority of “ officers 1”—shop-, 
lads, whom couhter-dclalcations or robbery of the till had elevated to 
the factitious dignity of gentlemen—stoutly stood by their order, and 
clamorously protested against the admibsion of one, really a gentleman, 
dinongst them. 

Circumstances shortly afterwards 4hrew me into another regiment, 
and to a dilferent part of the extensive lines, where, from ilie harassing 
nature and continued duties of out-lying piquet, we seldom encountered 
each other. Occasionally, however, we met—lie, foraging in my vici¬ 
nity ; or I, upon a da/s leave and ride into the city—^bvit not one word 
during our intercourse did he eyer breathe as to l»is private circumstances, 
or the nature of the disappointments that had forced him to Portugal as 
a private soldier. X knew fpoin himself that lie served in a name not 
his own—but that was all, nor did 1 seek to lerfjn. Youth is generally 
confiding; and it was enough for me to hnd he had been unfortunate 
to feel a strong interest in his welfare. 

We had not met W nearly two months, when, upon rumour of attack, 
a part of the regiment I belonged to received budrlen orders for a nighl- 
march into the town to reinforce a weak point, and the expected one of 
assault 1 accompanied the division; but the night passed offi without 
any appearance of the enemy assembling in our front; and the next 
morning, in the regular routine of service, riiy name was called for duty 
at one of the hospitals (for there were several), and shortly .after wc 
marched to the relief of the old guard, and formed in their places, 'fhe 
troops, who had been greatly harassed, and were under arms all night, 
were right happy when the order to barracks was given out, and they 
were scrambling for their rations, when, amidst tiie din of clinking oainp- 
kettlcs, scolding commissaries, screeching women, and all tlie confusion 
concomitant upon provision-stores in state of siege, the bugles were 
observed hurrying in, and, to the geneyal dismay, " Turn out the whole ” 
soAnded on all side:?. The aspect of ulfairs was instantly chaiigctl, the 
wine, and agua-ardente of'those who bad been so fortunate to get any, 
was hastily gulped down, amidst imprecations at the untimely onset of 
the euemy, biscuits, beef, and backalho crammed into havresneks, belts 
tightened, muskets snatched up, ai^d in less than ten minutes not a man 
■ temakied in the barrack-square. They liad fallen in, been marched olT, 
and W6re away to the time of double-quick, for the Miguelites had maile 
a sudden assault when least expected,' driven in the piquets and adduced 
posts, tpastered an outwork, reached the trenches, and were forcing the 
lines. The firing soon became treinendous, an<l so admirably had the 
attack 0f the assailants been planned, and with such vigour maintained, 
ihal fears for the instant were awakened tjiat they \yould enter the town. 
The Wounded now fa<^n to pour In* and occasioned a scene of mi^ry 
which passes iinagiuation« Women and children were crowding around 
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the dpors of the hospital, imploring admission, in accents that would 
breah a man’s heart when he thinks upon it; they were calling for their 
hiisbaiide, sons, brotliors, who had been borne in from the field. Tha 
enemy’s artillery Iiad been very destmetive ; some of the poor fellows had 
been torn almost to]nece8 by caimister or grape-shot; limbs were car¬ 
ried away or frightfiilly smashed; and what with the deep and agonised 
moaning of some, the loud and continuecl shrieks of others, the tears 
anti supplicnllons of the wom^n, the scene was horrible. The hospital 
accommodation was scanty in the extreme; every bench found a tenant; 
und as others continued arriving, they were obliged to be Hung down in 
the hall and corridors. 'Ihings were in this state whefi a Portuguese 
Stiiff-Oflicer dashed up to the door of the hospital: without dismounting, 
ho cnjlod aloud fur the oflicer of the guard. ** Mr, Leslie,” he said, 

“ you are to despatcii every man you can spare to the barriers ; lose not 
an instant, Sir.” Spurring his h^rsc, he galloped down the town; the 
mnnieijud force \wis called out; in one moment I had my little guard 
toc:cther. I left a steady iion-cuinnnssi<med officer at the hospital with 
a moiety of the soldiery, and j)lacing myself at the head of the remainder, 
gave the order to march. As I pronotmcerl tlie word, some fresh casual¬ 
ties were being brought in; and even the excitement of the mo¬ 

ment, I trembled witli emotion on beholding my early friend Kavanagh 
dragged along, almost insensible, from the pain of a severe wound, the 
joint of one of his linfbs being almost sliatterdd to pieces. I ordered 
the men to proceed, l)Ut halted a moment myself to charge my own ser- 
joant to }»aY particular altontion to the wounded man. Poor Kavanagh 
recognisetl me directly, and stretched out his iumdj which I took, and 
with an assurance of heiug sopn back with him, was compelled to hurry 
forward. f)vcrtaUing my parly in a few moments, we were soon min¬ 
gled with the defenders; but it was some time ere I could give much 
attention to duty, in conv’<punlbe of the impression left on my mind by 
the mangled and hloody fprin of poor neglected K^avanagh. 

’j’hc attack of the cm my, originally confined to one particular point 
where wc were then engaged, liad gradually extended itself, and merged 
into a general assault upon the lines, apd it was not until the evening 
was far advanced that they ceased their desperate efforts: by midnight 
our disuint piquets and outposts were re-established, and the ground, 
wrested from ua in iHfe morning, once more occupied by the Fedroite 
troops. My anxietv now to u^t back to the hospital was exceeding; 
but there seemed little chance "ot it at the moment, for one half the army 
reniained under arms, and of this section my owmeorps formed the ad¬ 
vance. About daybreak, hpweyer, I reccirfid orders to proceed with my 
company to the Foz, liie extreme point of tlio lines from the city gates; 
.at eight o’clock we marched into the village, and there We were once 
more dismissed to barracks. Afuw attending to my men, I rode over 
to the Commandant, and begged permission to go to Oporto upon 
pressing private btisiness; he hesitated to grant it, but I so urged the 
matter that he wrote me out a ^ass, and by mid-day 1 reached the hos¬ 
pital. Inquiring directly for Kavanagh, I went up the staircase, smd. 
tound, that owing to my bustling good-natured serjeant, he had been'so 
fur fortunate as to get placed upon an hospital mattress; he suffered in^ 
tense pain; the aurseona had not, up to that time, been enabled to attend 
to Jum, beyond applying a temporary bandage round the shatter^ Ijtiab: 
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his leg was greatly swollen, for the hail had entered a little below the 
lyee, broken the cap to pieces, and passed out a few inches above. The 
Wound, to an inexperienced eye, wotdd have appeared slight, but I had 
seen enough of hospital tveatnient to know that instant amputation could 
• alone save life. Under this impression I hurried to one of the surgeons 
willi whom I had some alight acquaintance, and he promised me that 
the case in which I expressed an interest should be one of his earliest 
duties. ' ' 

On going back to Kavanagh I found him much exhausted; the, 
extreme heat of* the room opi)res8ed him, for it was crowded with dead 
and dying: time had not been found to remove the bodies. It then 
occurred to me that one or two rooms in tlie hospital had been set apart 
for the officers, which were in heller order than the others, being venti¬ 
lated, clexin, and qiiiel. I ])laced in t^e hands of the hospital-serjeant 
a coiwinchg argumr7it, tlio only one to wliich he was not inaccessible, 
and contrived, with his assistance, to remove my patient to one of those. 
There were three vacant tressels in the room, but no further accommo¬ 
dation ; and, placing him upon one of these, I despatched a soldier to 
my quarters with a note, desiring my servant to strip my cot of its 
a]>purtenahce8, and come with /111 haste to the liospital. I iiad soon the 
pleasure of seeing poor Kavanagli in comparative comfort, in a good 
bed, and somewhat at ca^e. *• 

The Doctor came in shortly afterwards, seemingly surprised at my 
having ventured so far to disturb (without permission) the economy of 
the hospital arrangements. I at once told him my apology for not 
having previously consulted him upon tlic point was the urgency of the 
case, and the extreme interest 1 took in the melancholy position of my 
poor friend. He undid the bandage, and narrowly inspected the wound. 

I turned away for the instant, but I could not be deceived ; the expres¬ 
sion of his countenanqc told me the injury was mortal; he, however, 
spoke soothingly to the patient, applied sorfie mi.xture to the limb, 
ordered him a little tea, and proceeded with his duties aiul attendance 
upon the other sufferers. 

On quitting the ward he beckoned me 16 follow. I found him in the 
corridor. He, being fully aware of the interest 1 felt upon the subject, 
said—“ Mr. Leslie, that poor lad will die.*' d, I exclaimed—“ Oh ! 
Doctor, can nothing be done?” He continued,—“One only chance 
remains; if the innammation subsides, if it can be reduced, it is possible 
amputation may not Jbe too late. In his present dejected state, Mr. 
Leslie, telling him this would^act fatally j you must be cautious of this; 
ni see you by and by.’* 

I^.i%turned to the room. Kavanagh h^d remarked my absence, and 
on te-epUy he fixed a searching glance upon me: I could with diffi¬ 
culty support it.. Catching my arm, ne drew me towards him. “ Leslie, 
dear Le^ie,** he said, “you’ve been the only friend I have eveyknown : 
now-(aM^be fixed his full gaze upon me) tell me what did Dr. Thorpe 
say to you about me.” , . 

I tried to calm.him,and eyaite tlie.subject, but he held me firm, and, 
begging me to sit beside hlip) qne^iopeu me closely. I could not sup-; 
port it; all manly firmness seemed tp; quit ,nic(or lay there, 
almost alone, with but ,,on© being emrihg fpT him by hip side, and that; 
one but n friend of yesterdhyv vylfh nqiic other to.soo^ to with 
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hmi’of early days, of early Iiopes; away from all that was dear to him, 
in a stranger land, and in this his sad hour of tribulation—I feit all Wa 
loneliness, I thought of my own boyish dreams, my own village home, 
and its clieering welcome, and * * ♦ » 

I continued at the hospital until the evening, and during the intervals 
of his suffering he spoke to me of himself, of his family ; all the barriers 
of conventional reserve wer^ broken down, and the sad story of his 
young life lay unbosomed before fne. The recital evidently pained 
yet he seemed relieved at thus unburihening hiniself of a weight 
of woe,—of the melancholy tale of early disappointment. lie had now 
some one to whom he could talk over old times. We bad grown grey¬ 
headed in our friendship in a few hours—I was no longer a stranger, 
and he 8|M>ke as though I were some oltl familiar playmate with whom 
he was holding converse. *Twa5#e*en like 

• Sweet Uua's face, 

Making a sunshine in u shady place.'* 

« « « 

J5y an arrangement with a brother otfc&r, and as an especial favour, 

J obtained an extension of leave, and at early hour the morning 
following I again wended my way on iby melancholy office. Poor 
Kavanagb, altliough sJ young, cherislied a strong religious feeling, and 
had urged me to secure for him the offices of the cliurch. He was a 
I'oman Catholic, I had accordingly called upon^an amiable gentle¬ 
man, attached to one of the convents in the town, 'and in his company, 
and with one of his brethrer^ I now j)rocoeded to the hos)»ital. The 
coadjutor i»riest was Irish ; this was a comfort to Kavanagh, for even 
the accents of home appeal in our hour of trouble most forcibly to the 
heart. ^ • 

A great change had come over the wcJlmdcci young man. I felt 
shocked to behold it. He was certainly worse, and much more depressed, 
though Ina countenance lighted up when I entered; and on my pre¬ 
senting to him the kind visitors who accompanied me, he received them 
with an eagerness of welcome. , 

Quitting them for a time, I retired, but in less than half an hour he 
sent to rccal me ; the offices of his church had been concluded. 

** Dorn Diego,” said the elder priest, addressing me, “ should your, 
friend wish to see nre again, let 9 ie know; 1 shall be at your disposal at 
ail seasons, whenever you command.” 1 thanked* him for his benevo¬ 
lence, and we parted. , , 

During the morning I remained with Kavanagh; be seemed mate¬ 
rially tranquillized by the visit'of the clergy. The surgeons twice came 
to see him, and about mid-day I received a summons to the ante-room. 

1 found Dr. Thorpe awaiting me. 

“ We hltvc decided upon amputation; U*s the poor fellow's onlv 
chance.^’ ' ^ ^ ' .. ' ’ 

Although prepared for this, indeed desiring it, yet the cdmmuhication 
deeply pained me. He continued—Would you vrish to break ii to , 
him T* I rejoined it would be impossible Wme'to do .so, and reqti'est^ 
him to undertake; the office,- He did so at once—I fomaineil awaw 
IRe^Titing to me in afew'mhmtcs, he said,—*‘poor lad 1 he was fe^rtbfy 
shaken at ’firsts but' ftdw beats it pretty'wdl.^*-' \Vljeft do you operaW 
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Doctor V* I asked him. “ I am only jvaiting for-- and-, they 

vviy be here in half an hour.” 

I returned to Kavanagh’s side: it was a painful scene; his face had a 
livid appearance, while as ashes: he had before been much flushed, but 
'die interview with the Surgeon had produced a most extraordinary 
efiect. A cold (kmp had overspread his features, round drops of per- 
eidration had started to his forehead. The expression of his countenance 
had altered, and the suffering from inward agony seemed terrible. I 
quietly passed a handkerchief across his face, when he pressed my hand 
against his brow.*' 1 beckoned to a servant wlioin I had placed to attend 
him, and got a cup of weak lemonade which I oflered him. He drank 
a little, and tlreu moved it away. “ Deslie^l' he said; he repeated the 
name several times ; “ Leslie, you’ll stay byrne, won’t you?” Histoice 
was broken ; it was of a frightful dept^^ and hollowness, and he seemed 
unlike the same person. ijcslie,” said he, at length, with extreme 
elVort, “you must stay with me.’’ 1 promised;-T'he grasped my hand 

tigliliy, and closed his eyes for a few seconds. “ I’ve been thinking of 
home, Leslie,’’ he said; “ you—you—you won’t forget, Leslie.*” 

1 returned the pressure of bis hand; it was all I could do. .... 
In a few minutes the surge.ons'eutered the ward : Kavanagh gave way 
entirely; ho was fearfully "shaken, the heavings of his frame seemed to 
lift the very be<l-clothes from his body, and he k,''pS his eye fixed upon 
me, but said not a word. 1 was nut new to scenes of the kind, but I 
had never btifore had my nerves tested whore friendship had a part to 
support. Dr. 'I'horpji came towards me and said, “ Mr. Leslie, will you 
have the kindness to step this w ay for a moment f ” When away from the 
room, he begged me to command myself, Gr otherwise 1 should do harm. 
“ Upon you, Mr. Leslie, much de])cnd8,” he said ; “ it is evident to us, 
my dear Sir, that upon you much—very n\uch—depends.” I could not 
speak. “ ifo a man,,Mr. [.eshe—he a nir.n.” 1 felt grateful for his 
well-meant efforts, and on tlic j)oint of reply was cliecked for the instant, 
by one of the surgeons and an hospital assistant issuing from the room, 
and coming tow.ards ns; ihoir manner 1 thought somewhat strange,but 
I had little time to scrutinize'it. “ Vo'ur friend is dead, Mr. Leslie,” 
said *thc chief surgeon. I felt stunned. Dr. Tliorpe started as well as 
myself. I entered the room instantly; he ha4jfnever moved after I 
quitted him ^ Ids face turned towards the door, but his eyes were closed; 

the struggle had been too much for him ; be was dead. 

Jt was some time crp I could quit the''spot 1 looked upon the cold 
remains with a feeling of aw^—vague, mysterious, undefined. There is 
a dignity about death with whicli oven tiie humblest of his victims is 
invested,—regal pomp, the victor of hundred fights, the enthroned 
despot—all fode into insignifican<?e, when We ponder l)y the side of even 
beggary ir> a shroud. The death-pale features, rigid limbs, faded eye, and 
povvcrless hand, seem to muck us with scorn. What, after jll, are our 
dearest hopes, sweetest aflcctiona, or fiercest hate?—“ all ia vanity,”— 
ay, vain as are those dreams of our youth, over which we have all 
mcmmed. 

I'he surgeons said it was the wound, but I knew it was a broken 


^ In aJlusion to a promise 1 had made him, and never was vow more religiously 
observed. * ( 
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lieaft.He was dead! were there none to mourn for 

him ? The story of a life he ha<l told me answered the (question. ^ 

The father of the Young Corporal, a distinguished Irish officer of the 
old war, inherited an impoverished but apparently splendid domain, and 
with it the representation of one of the ancient families of tlic country, * 
and marrying a lady of some fortune, he was enabled* to maintain the 
position of his birth. In a few years, however, his wife died, leaving 
him a widower with four children—tliree girls, and an infant son. Uf 
a gay temperament, though a good liusband, tlie loss was soon for- 
’ gotten, and then commenced a career of reckless disa’ipalion, that ter¬ 
minated in ruin. For years, however, lie contrived to keep his ground 
upon the semblance of a property, although every acre was jnortgaged 
over^nd over again. His daughters, beautilul women, \Ycre well inairied ; 
and so entirely unsuspicious and^gnorant were even his most intimate 
friends of the true state of his affairs, that Ins children were considered 
heiresses, and formed alliances accordingly. The father die<l suddenly, 
the mortgagees foreclosed, and, literally, not a shilling remained for his 
son. Expelled from his ancient home, despoiled of his lieritage, the 
poor lad, reared in a career of extravaganae, was suddenly recalled from 
college. He had no home to receive iimi, and was coldly looked u])oii 
by those who, for years, had banqueted k th^ halls of his father. 'Ihiis 
early was the youth*destined to become acquainted wiili the hol¬ 
lowness of worldly friends. The indiscreet and cruel expression of rc- 
sentinLMit, in his presence, of one of his brothers^iu-Uiw, Hred the 
wounded pride of the unhappy boy. What was it li) him tliat his father 
had w'asted his inheritance? he hud been a fond, though a thoughtless 
one;—the reproach struck hii5i deeply; he replied not, but with feelings 
outraged, his pride assailed, meeting unkindness wliere lie had looked 
for sympathy, he turned awaj^ and, hurrying to Dublin, threw himself 
amongst the first detachments of recruits an^l volunteers tliat left 
Ireland for Portugal; anil thus ignobly fell the last of an ancient name, 
whose fathers were the native princes in the land he for ever abjured. 

One whom I had regarded when living, I could not desert when dead ; 
and, although opposed to every regulation, I had the body taken at 
night from the hospital, conveyed to a neighbouring church, and througii 
the influence of the clergyman 1 before alluded to, the corpse was depo¬ 
sited in sacred ground, with all the ceremonies uf a fanciful and poetical 
creed. There is no jflcct to^raark.the place of sepulture, but it lives 
in my memory; and years hence, should chance «nce more throw me 
on the shores of Lusitania, and 1 visit the^rcrolc city, I could pace tliu 
aisle at midnight, and halt dt th*e spot allotted as the resting-place of the 
last of a vanished race. • 

I have violated no trust, betraypd ho confidence, in adding the few 
last lines; yet, tiiough the narrative is so disguised, that no feelings 
can he butraj^d, there many who will recognise on the instant, 
ju this narratrve, a melancholy and true story. 
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DIARV OF A RUN TO ITIK NORTH COAST OF FRANCK. 

* The little Camilla and another small steamer keep up the little com¬ 
munication there is between o«.r little islands and lower Normandy and 
Brittany, running alternately from Jersey to St. Malo and Granville. 
And here, let ail the world know, that, were it not for ws, us English, 
that little would dwindle to nothing at all. Anxious fathers and mothers 
bring their families to these shores for the sake of economy. Finding, ' 
I dare say, a sort of disappointment at Jersey, a good many go on to 
St. Malo, Dinan, and Avranches, of whicii places I shall speak by 
and by. ' « 

This order of summer emigrants consists chiefly of half-pay officers of 
our Army and Navy, retired tradesmen, &c., and their children. The 
favourite places, since tlie peace, >vhen this part of the world was dis¬ 
covered, are decidedly St. Servans (St. Malo) and Dinan ; tip its pretty 
river, within two hours* run of it; at St. Servans, there are no fewer tlian 
1700, at Dinan about 400, spending more cash than half these depart¬ 
ments }mt together ; they form4he gay elite of what society there is to 
he found, for never wert such unsociable snails as the good French 
tjuiet families wiien left quite to tlieuiselves in tlpiir respective country 
towns, including all the siiuill noblesse who vegetate in and about all the 
prefectures and sub ditto. Be thUnkful then, O French! for this our 
taste—I might say folly, but I will not; it is only a hankering we have 
after passports and all sorts of discomfort,’and that kind of pride wiiich 
like that, it is said, of the sell-banished oldiGastillians, hates to sec any¬ 
thing greater or more prosperous than itself! 

I liave known some of tlicse wanderers who, after an absence of ten, 
or twelve, or twenty years, have come back home, not a franc the better 
off in their narrow circ'unistancos, with their girls speaking good French 
and bad English, dancing well, dressing well, and playing the piano 
well; their sons a mongrel breed, nor French nor English, accomplished 
in nothing. To greet tlieni on their retprn not a friend remaining, and 
all the relations of life to begin anew in the sear and yellow leaf, with¬ 
out a connexion for their strange children—strange in their own father- 
land! I call this state of things melancholy. Look to it all you who 
inconsiderately bury yourselves at St. Servans, Avranches, Dinan, &c., 
not forgetting the more ambitious who linger on from year to year at 
Caen and Tours, neilher rqgplvcd to come home, for good and all, nor 
let it alone. * « 

But I have not yet got to my first stage or landing-place at Gran¬ 
ville on this west coast of Nprm^dy. unlucky stars urged me to 
make my descent on this villanous 6oa8t m this most detectable of all 
vile towns; iCthe Jack-in-ofliice incivility and indeed insolence of the 
gens-d^armes, the custom-house officers^ and the passport animals at thp 
mayor’s, from the moment the anchor is down inside the pier.to the 
moment you can turn your hack on their dirty office^ constitutes the 
vile; besides a good quantity of dirt, squalidity, and-varipus compound 
stenches round Uie harbour. Now, seUihg aside these , jacks-ih-office, 
who do all they can to disgust bon'pat |)eopIe, and. prevept their ever 
again setting foot in Granvill^, the town itself is neither ^obd nor 
As ffrst seen from the steam-boat coining klong from the north, only the 
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uppor town is visiblf? on its rocky bank, the roofs of t)ie houses peep* 

ing over a high wali; from Uiis rocky projecUon runs put a gou'l loj#g 
solid pier, getting round which one enters a small but snug fishing-boat 
harbour. Tlie lower town consists of two or three straggling waterside 
streets, and a sort of suburb running into the country, on the south* 
side of a little valley, through whicli a ))retty little useful stream turns 
some mills, and affords water besides afterwards for at least 200 good 
wives 1 counted washing, at the edge bf a kin<l of mail, where the genteel 
of tlie place promenade under some miserable stunted trees. Here I 
belield a novel kind of fishery : it was a pour girl, even poorer than any 
one of the 200 washerwomen, who, after their departure in the evening, 
commenced fishing for any stray rags they might (must) have kuocke<l 
off their clothes with their battering beetles against the stones. This 
W'us the c/iij/bunwrc aquatic of Granville. 

After the irritation of the passpurL-olIice, where they have the addi* 
tiunal degrading insolence of making you stand under a kind of guillo¬ 
tine to be actually mGumircdt so very exact is lajeuiie Fra7ice after the 
three glorious and immortal days ! Oh ! said I to myself, oh France ! 
is it for this abominable and insulting bleJsing (all else most equivocal) 
that I, like a great Englisli fool, suflbred myself to be ^^sacreed’* into 
helping to build street barriers on the edcond of those most stupidly 
glorious days? Yes,«so it was. What childfen of circumstances and 


momentary impulse we are! It did yot re(juirc this new mode of wel¬ 
come to tlie shores of young France, in spile of the exact number of feet 
and inches already marked on my passport in Po/and-strect, to disgust 
me with my own weakness and folly. In a word, these Granville autho¬ 
rities are determined to “ go Ihe whole liog (as befits llu-m!), and get 
two francs out of you for giving you the unnecessary trouble of receiving 
another dirty, vexatious, provisionavy passport, sending your original 
one on to Paris, though you may ))rotest ever so .^hat you are not going 
there at ail! What nonsense! It is the tax! What police clerk in 
France would give it up, or his situation, or his salary i Tliis is the art 
of creating offices 1 like our qualification to vote barristers, and ten thou¬ 
sand commissioners! 1 say, after the vexation of lids measuring^con- 

Irivance, I was glad to calm myself by contemplating this process of 
fishing for rags on thy. limpid stream, O Griinvillcl 

Come, never mind, the town itself is not to blame, and is (always out 
of the mayor's horrid office, and, clear.of the fangs of gats-d'armes and 
custom-house officers) a very comfortable, poor^ quiet place enough, 
with plenty of oysters, milk, butter, mud,*disloeating pavements, good 
bread, and some very odd c'aps on the heads of a few o|jthe women, look¬ 
ing like colossal coarse niualm dnUte^ies stuck on tlieir heads. Two of 
these girls, from somewhere in the,Cotentih (for the absolute Granville 
caps are mob caps), ofiiciap^d at the grand auberge an<l hotel where X 
dined, at the corner of the Grande Rue. As usual, there was an immense 
kitchen, where Monsieur (m a, white nightcap) and Madame hold 
their court, full of everybody, besides the salle-d-mmiger, a gr^t ^eal 
too full. The dinner was a very hurried and very bad one, between two 
conflicting and inflicting diligences, the one to Avranches, the other to 
Cuiitance. These are the last ramifications of and the 

sagerie Ropaley diligences which divide all travelling in France betweeiy 
thefb^ with a truly brolhfcrly love, .Booiface wasTull —not a 
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iniglit liavc been one other hotel in the town, and one or two in’ the 
u|jpep town ; but the tiny communicating street between the upper and 
lower so took my fancy, that I accepted the offer of a bed in one of the 
. said queer little houses, as a chamber of ease to the tavern. If any one 
wishi'd to have good idea of French country-town wants, let him study 
the shops on either side of this cheerful ascending tont^like street: the 
houses one story high, with eacli its little wooden stmtehse to its only room 
and floor, running primitively up and down like a ladder. Such a floor, 
Huch doors, such Jocks and keys, can be only seen in France—perhaps in . 
Siberia. Such assortments in the shops up and down both sides the way, 
arranged priniilively like the Turks on the broad flap of a *w)rt of win¬ 
dow or opening. Garlick in goodly bunches*; sabo'ts in thousands, horse 
collars big enough and heavy enough for elephants, bridles and breech¬ 
ings to match, sausages and treacle, Snd most Coarse sugar, and care¬ 
fully in a round wooden box, a caryful tea, as physic (dried clover or sloe 
leaves), sulphur and })orridge-pots, and the rusty ii^on work of some de¬ 
stroyed town, from hob-nails to bam-door. hinges, with old rusty tools, so 
bad, so awkward, as only possible to havef sprung from the invention of 
a true French cleverness! whity-brown paper and farthing rushlights. 
But stop, this will do; al' else conceivable by the most fertile imagina¬ 
tion, equally primitive, equally coarse and bad : ^and yet this country is 
not much more than 150 miles from England, and lias been in a state 
of peace and amity with us for these last four and twenty years! but 
strictly in a state o£» blockade as to any interchange of either goods or 
i<Ieas! They have a strict preventive service, and so have we; and yet, 

I have no doubt, some hereafter memoirs end histories of our respective 
countries will talk of our respective enlightened statesmen! 

But this little u]»-hiU street is charming. I was quite in love wdtli , 
its odd, little wooden houses, and the sunny, Jaughing rake it has towards 
tlie harbour and the joyous south; not that the sweep of the hills and 
shore is rich or fine, but it will do in the distance, as all xontlnental 
views and prospects nmst. Nothing in the country bea;ra looking at 
very close. In France, never go further than the market-place— 
gcntrally some ‘‘ Placed* or open space—-where it is certain there is an 
overflowing abundaneo of all sorts of good things; and the countrymen 
and women look well clothed, sturdy, and comfortable, flliere drop 
them : never ask for, nor look after, their cottages or farm-houses, their 
gardens nor their dairies. Hoi^cver, 'according to their ideas of the 
fitness of things, all Is righ^: besides, after all, variety is charming. 

I have abused Granville, out it has, nevertheless, a very great name 
in this c{juutry ; it is the pointe d'ap^ui of the presqu^tle diligences, 
voitUres, and roulages of all soi^. Coming or going, you have some 
difficulty to escape the fangs of the tnayof and his myrmidons; though, 
indeed, I vowed never more to come within hail of his worship, v/l'he 
Jersey people have a great dislike and contempt for the Oraovillians, 
giving the place a vile name (only to "be mentioned in French !). On 
the oUierhand, the Granville authonties owd them a spite, aS the recep¬ 
tacle of all manner of viauvais sxijeU,&tid criminals, who get away from 
France at this point: thence,.possibly, the sharpness of their practice, 
and the tittle urbanity. But why, gdod officials, ai^e you ko rude and so 
minute to comers on IfKofe ? 4 . 

I shall hot wdt fot ybur Auswetbut beihg cAUed, by ntbohllght; oh 
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a fine September morning, I got up, to be packed sideways (as they 
<lo herrings) in tlie cross diligence to Coutuuce. was ro'Ain 

for two in the cabriolet, but they packed iti three by tliis method; being 
equally well stuffed inside; with tiiroc stinking animals cti coucou witii, 
the codier between “ the wind and our pobility,” away we went. 

A great hog of a cattle-driver next me stunned me witii his Normandy 
polities, I tliought I shoulcj have the drum of niy rielit ear cracked 
when he applied his moutli, alternately with a cross-fire of his pipi‘, 
which went out and was re-lit twenty limes. I found altorwards this 
animal had burned a great hole in my i\lackintosh with his fiery amadou. 
With what a feeling of exultation did 1 quit this monster at (k>utan(;<; 
—pretty town, seated iir.a })reUy country. Indeed, all this jart of 
Lower Normandy, as well as lirittany, mucli re&oinhles our home views 
over it, in its fields and hedge#, and general appearance ; its orcliurds, 
besides, being well wooded. 

All through this country, one conies across lliose noble specimens of 
the Gothic in their churches, so bcautilh), ^-o iinjiressivc! for the ino.st 
part built while \vc held sway over It f()r three hundrc«l years. This at 
Coutance is very fine, the outin* walls, jpjJltimnjts, iicc., particularly lich ; 
but I bad no lime to do more than get a cofi- o, an<i bo re-’packed 

in another machine going on to Carontan, where the more regular 
diligences come in oil their wav from Caen to* Ciicrhourg. 

French travelling to pver\-day persons jier sfige, is mucli more 
comfortable than ours, but one must not extoiuKhis understanding lo 
the cross-country correxpomlenc&s'* such as this, Tlioy crawd, too, 
like snails half the way, tl^pugli the roads thronehout Normandy and 
Brittany are all good, most of the n macadanii/ed regularly, and as good 
as ours, within these last five or six years, liven tlieir cro.^s-roads are 
no -longer such a surcessitlli of mud and ruts* as they us<*d to be. 
Johnny Frenchman has been migbty slow to iinUcr.^tund this; but lie 
does begin now to have an inkling about its convenience. 

Franco is so vast in extent cunipareil witli little Jingland, and at the 
same time so various^ that it may bo ps well to say whereahouts 1 am 
just now. Were 1 to say in the hom^Cy I sliouKl bo merely playing at 
hide-and-seek with my gentle reader; or, if 1 say more specifically in 
the Coimtin —know, then, tluit this land is a sort of leg thrust out in 
the Channel formed by the deep bight or hay of Havre on the east, and 
the still deeper bight running ^outhfroni Cape la Hogue to Mont St. 
Michel; the little river Vire forming a sort of (vstern boundary’soutli 
of Carentun, which is calkd t^ie key o^' i\\f& prosqtt'ilc, or almost island. 
The whole of this, and all its coasts here and on tlie Channel, is a rich 
loam on hard rock of differepPand l^t descriptions, limestone, granite, 
flint, &c. It is well vvooqed, wclF cultivated, witii a very agreeable 
undulation of surface, growing more and more hilly as it runs west¬ 
ward ; thR space across from the Vire by Caen to Harfleur, opposite 
Havre, being more flat, and not so rich in its soil. Beyond the Seine, 
agaifi, embracing the coast part,.it has the same rich agreeable character,* 
while to the soutn-west, across the interior towards the Loire, it is more 
level, more sandy, and not so rich in appearance, neither so well wooded 
nor minutely enclosed, T%ese are the general featured; of course, with 
lojs of exceptions; nor is there much difference in the appearance of 
Brittany, ^mu acKOsa to Hrest And Lorto; aU*ri9b, weU endosed with 
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hedges, wel! \voo<led, and very woH cultivated. Jt is but a part of 
Kxittany, not the lower part, but near Rennes, where the cultivation is 
poor, the houses miserabio hovels, uuJ the people ill clothed and 
slovenly; the great mass being the very contrary, a liandsome, weil- 
' dressed, and industrious race, speaking very tolerable WeUk (as it is 
said!), ami not Jnuch French, 

The ]>eu|>le here, and all over Normandy, speak good French. One 
hears nothing like paloin, and fe\< provmciahsnis. Nor is there xiuy 
peculiarity of dress, except the women’s caps, wliich vary, someliow or^ 
other, in every 'dej'arimunt, and are adhered to from gramlmotlusr to 
grand-daughter wiilj a ju'aiseworthy dignity ; 1 must sjiv, refreshing, 
after the hodge-podge of drv’ss one sees at homo among our poox’er 
country classes, as well as in our towns; in fact, no dress at all, unless 
a <Urty bonnet, of no shapti in |)arlicu)^.r, stuck on the Ixead for shelter, 
can be called dros^. In a won!, we have not a thing left iu tlie laml 
and of an honest unassuming independence in lids way; 
any dirty girl uf.all-woik wearing ail sorts of things, aping quality, 
wlien she can gel it; an abaunlUy that the French vvovkiug-classes 
would laugh to scorn, because so laughable, so ineongruous. In tins, 
and a thousand otliei* things, I must say French wonum show great gooil 
sense, which is as much a dignity iu the commoner walks of lilo, perhaps 
more so, lljan the sonn^what assumed carri.ige^ and the more costly 
habiliments of rchiied society ; 1 nill stick to my word dignity, even 

for an old applcwoman, it 1 am put to it. It is in everything, and in 
nothing ; it must be^ unconscious, and seems, in a word, to be the utter 
absence of affectation, and the very concentration of consistency, and 
the fitness of things. '* 

As an instance of what it is, and d propO'i of an old applewoman, 
wlien I got to Carentan, winch is a sma'l fortified garrisoned town, we 
stopped outside the wvsicrn gate in the suburbs for the mail to take us 
up (if there might be room !), at a right angle. As one is trundled out 
bag and baggage, without one word ot {):irticular explanation, I wa» at 
a loss what to do with myself for a couple of hours, not liking to leave 
my portmanteau quite out of sight on the pavenuvnty wlicre the cuachy 
had kindly thrown it, and walked off. 

In this sunny dilemma (for the day was fine), I sat me on the Jow 
wall close to the outer ditch or fosse of the fortress, kicking my heels, 
and watching my portmanteau apd th^ unloading of an enormous two 
lunar of cider from z country*cart, backed into a cider-dealer’s door 
Ixard by. These enormous tusks certainly hold two tuns ; perched on a 
platform on two >vheels, and fastened by uptights, how it got there was 
a question—how the small horsedragged it, was another—how liodge 
and his boy were to get it dowln, jvas another! The obstinacy and 
clumsiness of a real French chaw-bacon is only to be equalled by his 
own horse. Thus they bawled and backed, and poked half an hour 
before they got tlie concern backed into the step of the door, through 
which the cider was to make its exit. They certainly did put their 
sliouldcrs to the wheel, and called noton Hercules, awkward, and stupid 
astliey were ; yet in the end they wriggled it out, lifting the shafts over 
the horse's head as a lever, and so sliding it out, prizing it about witli 
stray sticks and pieces of wood. To liave brought a rope or a hand¬ 
spike with them was ifot dreamt of-—;Uot a bit of it. 
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They vvere a whole hour at it; bui time is not of tlie least moment—^ 
:i graml secret, wliich gets rid of so many apparent difficulties and awk- 
wanlnesses we foohslily wonder at on tlie Continent. Now, all this time 
I had my eye on a country dame in the midst of lier coml’orls, sluing at 
her stall with all the cool, quiet dignity of an installation Westminster. 
What, forsooth, if she sold apples, and pears, and figs, and sour grapes, 
and that she indd her stand at tjic cHy^ gate on suffijpance !—her rights 
were sacred, I have no doubt, of long use. Could f hav{5 traced it, 1 
n Ml satisfied her gnuu-grandmotliev had sat there, dros,sed just as she 
was, and would have sold apples to Yoricky had he travelled there li> 
huy them, or grapes eitlier, and would, besides, h?ive taken no more 
m»tice of him than this good lady did of me all the while f sat on the wall 
close bv her. No, she minded her own husincss. In this she Iia<l the 
advantage of me in dignity, most ci^lainly; for | was not minding any 
thing in a useful sense hut my portmanteau, which, hy the same token, 

I slyly watched at a distance, as if ashamed of it. Something of this 
inferiority must have flashed across my mind, I am sure'; besides that, 

1 thought I might as well try her grapes or an ajqile, so [ got ofi' my 
wall, and touched my cup to iier very respcctfufly, saying, “ H ow do you 
svU them, Madame?'* as I took up a bunch of l>er grapes. (), mon 
Dieii, Monsieur, un sous; mais prenez endore, Hs ne sont pas bien 
in nr," (living a two soul piece, .she was returning me my cliangc j but 
“ no,” said 1, Non, je preink-ai unc pomme.'’ “Tantque 

viuis voudrais, Monsieur, merei! ” “ Merci! Madame,” *aid f, and we fell 
into some little question and answer about the expected Caen mail- 
diligence ; but not a (piestion did^sbe ask me of inysell, and yet 1 must 
have been every uay odd and strange to lier. My Markintosh and cap 
were decidedly foreign; why was 1 idling aliout there, as if dropt from 
the clouds 't iAud yet, in the qiiiTit way she raised her eyes to me and 
withdreNv them, in the quiet propriety ot her anlwers>and in the imper¬ 
turbable thrCtid of ber knitting, whicli she went on with, she taught me 
something—sometinug that most Knglislmieu want—a quiet self-pos¬ 
session; not the frigid, not the proud, nottije cold, the affected, or the 
ucipiircd, but the true, the unaffect^. Tlie French, higli or low, beat? 
us at this all to notiiing. Tiiey mind their own huH?u'is better than we 
<lo, though they often do not do it so well. 1 was so iinpresseil with 
respect for this applewoman—aye, iiotliing but tliat—-that for the soul of 
me I could not throw away tlie rest of the grapes while near her. Tiicy. 
were too sour by half; but f feared as mucli to offemrher pride by it 
as I should Iiave feared doing ^in jmpolite thing to one of our own 
Duchess Dowagers; but the coach at length drove up, and I bid 
niadame honjour^ to which she'Wy graciously inclined her head. 

O, twice-tedious two hours, lost at»thc gate of Carentan, the key 
fortress of the fresquHk^ losing the fine day for seeing the country— 
observing notlwtig, observed of nothing—but the sentry, by the by, 
inside this outer gate, who once or twice eyed me, as muen as to say “ is 
that fellow coming in or not ?—there’s an outlandish foreigner for you I” 

Although I had taken my place at the Granville bvreau on to Cher¬ 
bourg (as they said), yet I found that I had only been broiight so far 
entirely on my own responsibility, to get on or not, as the chances turned 
np. ^ X fixed the conductor quickly about a place on, and by good or 
bad lucl^there was one vacant seat on the top in a hiiider cabriolet; the 
coldest, worst perch I ever yet had the pleasure of partaking of in my 
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lucomotiwnj'xbjos. All oahriolels arn abominable, no matter how j tluiy 
'tatch the cold, wind, and rain, and shut out notlung* but the view, if 
there ia any: and yet have wc adojdcd this French stupidity in our 
open carriages. Thus in a britshca you are burned by the sun, frozen, 
or wet through, just as the \\eathcr may be, and your legs cramped into 
the bargain. V)nr spoiled women talk of the air in them,---just as if 
air enough were not to be had in a chariot, or close carriage of any 
sort. 

There was ^a great cattle-lair held close by. This whole country 
swarms with ht‘rs(i and mule dealers; a cliifercnt animal from oiu* 
dealers, but ijuirc as knavish and quite as coarse. Tlics<5 fellows rode 
by in groups, vviili (heir iinnriable sticks slung to the wrist, with tiie 
thick end, or knob, (iownuardn. So loo are they sure to tipple*wine at 
every house of call. «■ 

Tliis horse-fair is lu-ld at ('oigny, a small town near a canal, three or 
four miles north, uInch cuts through the centre of this pirsqu'/ie, nud 
whore there is a r-'dimbt or /e/c ditponl^ on the direct Cherbourg road. 
JIcrcabouts the country is Hal, with some small streams running into 
thcViri'; but iiiglil soon Tl^osed, mid shut out everything except an 
exceoduigiy cold wiiul, which cut my nose oil’, and fro/e me up into a 
mTunmy. 

Reside me sat, (*t’ ralliev jumped up and db\sn, a ]iorfcct hvaii idt'nl 

id jmiv Fraif<t\, \\\\]\ ,a voung b.md-ome fotjlisli hannn-searum b^^ad, 
a perfect study iip' a painter of those regular clubbed hair hea«ls of the: 
mahlle ages, so ihuea tlie \ogue jubt now. This led smoked a (ii ininn 
pipe incessantly, liie gbov ol' wIik li an^d the sim/ke kept me alivs; in my 
turpiilily. 1 was grau-iul lor it, Jn-lea.l oi muUering oallia as I did at 
iht; beastly cattK‘dealers id tlie inornini>-. 

What a deal of nui.sen>i* this Youilfdid talk to i)C sure ! f thougbu 
there was someihirg mtusualiy liv..i\ and darc-di'vil in Ids rattle, and 
sure t.iumgii he tiuned out a IVeuch C'rdole of T.a Martinique on his 
way back to ids native i-land, after as inueh study of mcdecinc in the 
I’ays Latin in Akiiis as ujl^ most probaiily give him a title to practise 
smong tliei Sambos and Lbiadroons. 

Now, if we would (’inbodv la jvitna Fram\ , liere it is ; All sane ideas 
unsettled, and ujiset routs in the air sjirouting out with various atrocities 
—green in exuberent leaf—•vices more vicious. Small depravities for 
flowers, taught eai-li olher,»e« r'iprif. dii corp.^! kulilies d la Saint 
Simonkni. 'I'liat is, divide all land, and liouses, and goods, and women, 
among all these mighty Vine young heroes, who have nut a second shirt 
to their backs. 'J'licn, fis to tiie strict atheistical and honourable moral 
principle, that will take care of itself—only beg-, borrow, or steal all 
you can, and keep sub-dividing. The apparent I'ruit of all this is a 
ooti vnfant '—smokes a groat deal, talks a great deal, means no harm, 
and is indeed a very good (ellow—fiir an hour or two ovtside a coach. 

. This Jad Nature hail done much for. U liat a pity he has been so 
spoiled, so perverted in the Faubourg 5St. Germain! But it is impossible 
to be serious any longer with so diverting a mmtvais mjeL What love 
adventures! What extravagance! ^Vhat pure folly of all sorts I Wlial 
hardened stoicism, inoclianically imbibed in the human shambles of the 
Medical Schoors dissecting haunts ! So much for a leg, a head, a trunk, 
a half or a whole,' oitlicr sex—take it liomc with you—as meat bought 
at a butcher’s btull! and left to*thc philosophical inquiry and discretid.! 
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of sucli mail youth ! Why, our young medical students are mere habc^? 
of grace—children of simplicity—compared with tliese cutting-up pin- 
losophers! 

J did not lose siglit of )ny juvenile JJovteur till he was fairly ou 
board a craft loaded witlx mules (for Maflini<|ue), at Oherbourg; but, 
as his pranks ami ideas were amusing, 1 will venture to speak of him 
once more by ami by ; mcantiAie wc •trotted along, as cold as charity, 
in a marchand de vin! 

• Of all trades in this world called lionest livelihood, dommeiid me to 
your gin and hot wine seller among ourselves, and yt)ur mair/iojid d 
vin in France, as the most knavisli and xnost immoral—most deteMablo 
in evcfy way ; no man’s friend; teaching, luring to a wretclied vice 
everywhere, and fattening on the heastiiness of their besotted customers. 

'riie lower I'Voncli arc very fond of dram-drinUiug as well as ours, 
and no mistake, though they may not get drunk quite so often; indeed 
llierc is a sort of prudence in your French workman, who, uevertlicless, 
will not pass a pot-house witliout Ins ‘‘ yiditc or ilram, the 

first thing in tiie morning. In tae same% way those conductors and 
]u)^tilions, though tliey will not give yod lime to gel >our necessary 
dinner wlien you stop for the purpose, yet will waste plenty of time ou 
the road at almost every ^uingaHlc in succession; swilling their unneces- 
siiiy drama, wrung from these retailers of hery sUitf cailed braiuly, but 
no more brandy, in tlie proper sense, than is our gin, made from potatoes 
and apples and many grains, hke tlie American or Ivish nliisky. This 
precious liquid, and ckUt (lasting like \ inegar and water), regale tlie 
lower classes, and the middle oAes too, in this part of f ranco. 

1 was 30 bofrozoii, in spite of my young France’s pipe, by the time 
we got to Valongos, that I macle a sort of firm, and cewtaiuly a cool 
resolution, to travel no more^han I can lu*l|wou the Continent for the 
future ; hut this resolution viny bo thawed, like a great many move good 
<mos made according to circumstances. 

\'alonges is an old, neglected, poor town, in a fine level country: it 
has seen better days, and is still proud of*a good many }ioor country 
gentry, or provincial nobhjiu'f who live, or ralbiw vegetate, in and about 
it. How poor, how still, lunv wobcirone did its principal ^treet, running 
to its large churcli, look ! A laardiand with his hands in Ins pockets, 
liere and there, slood at his own rickelty door U) enjoy Ids unique 
amusement, the arrival of the diligence—perhaps i(\ get a siglit ol a 
Faris journal four days old, after it liad jias’secbthrough the small cahiiu t 
d-r hclurc, and the hands of kalf-a-duzen licads of the most inlluenlial 
families —if at all political—if not, I’m sure a sous' would be too mucli 
for lliem to pay for the reading. 

Notahme.—Cabinets dc /cciwrc (reading-rooms), in French country 
towns, exist with the least possible quantity of life essential to existing 
at all; indeed, i am not quite surp there is such a thing kept barely 
alive at Valonges—no, I tliink I may venture to say there is not: and 
further declare, in the face of all our preconceived notions, that the 
Frencli are, take ihoin as a nation, the most incurious beings on the 
face of the earth, except perhaps the Chinese ; but it is much too cold 
to solve this curious question, or another—wliy ibey waited a whole 
hour li^re changing horses ? * 

[To be continued.] 
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MILITARY GAMES AND PASTIMES. 

In a former ^ Number of tliis Journal we submitted a few practical 
remarks on the subject of “ military games and pastimes;** we now 
beg to offer some concluding observations on this interesting topic. 

Few months have elapsed since England has liad to mourn the death 
of a Monarch, Avhosc earliest days passed in scenes of war, caused him 
through life to have that love for the professions* both naval and 
military, which by his sanction and protection caused fresh lustre to 
shine on the recollection of thet^giories of the British forces. Britain 
now hails a youthful and lovely female Sovereign, and all bosoms swell 
with the anxious hope that she may be no less their patron. For such 
hope we have more than cominoil^reason, as one of tlic ftrst acts after 
her Majesty’s accession was that of expressing a desire that a review 
might take place, consisting of the household troops and those regiments 
of the line quartered near London, with the full intention that her 
royal person should appear in the very centre of her people, in the 
park of the metropolis,Aand that mounted on her charger, as did our 
Queens of olden time., 

This desire, however, on the part of her Snost gracious Majesty, 
was, on further consideration, abandoned for the time, and that sucli 
was the case v/e^ cannot regret. The condescension on her part 
might or might nbt have been political—with such causes a soldier, 
as a soldier, has not or ought not to have any concern. His duty is to 
obey the command of his superiors; and in a free country like England, 
where a Sovereign is looked up to as a friend as well as the first in the 
land, we scarcely require such persoiSal^ condescension of a Queen,' 
Should she, however, appear before her troops, surrounded with the 
splendour and pomp of the crown, the effect would be as desirable as 
would her presence be hailed with delight. Where despotism reigns 
the pomp of the throne mayrbe dispensed with—Englishmen ask not 
for such. 

Thousands, however, were disappointed, both civil and military, 
who were hurrying to the great city: on the part of the former, 
that they might enjoy a mUitary spectacle, a sight so rare in our 
dear little isle ; and on that of* the latter, that they might witness their 
youthful Sovereign inspiring by her presence enthusiasm amongst the 
troops. “ ‘ ^ , 

With such a wish we cannot but join—as the revival of that war¬ 
like and chivalrous bearing and en\h^8ia8m which would be engen¬ 
dered amongst the ranks, honouied by the frequent personal presence 
of their Queen, and which ought not to be lost sight of provided 
she. epp^er in all the majesty of royalty, and not in the^position of a 
general, would be invaluable, had It only the effect of rousing that 
** esprit mitUaire,** which, if not national, would nevertheless be the 
tn^B (and we know not how soon it may be required) of acquinntg 
future glory for the arms of Old England. Still this, is not to be obtidaed 
by a recurrence to the times of Queen Bess, the recollection pf. whom 
is sufficient for the^ Army of the present day. 

As we have already mention^, the intentions of her Majesfy were 
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not fulfilled, and with the numerous reports circulated at the lime of tjie 
why and the wherefore, we have nothing to do—sufficient that such 
review did not take place. 

We are strong ailvocates for military encampments, reviews, pas- • 
times, and all manly and soldierlike occupations for the Army in general. 
We do not, however, wish them merely to be considered as holiday 
bights to gratify the passing time, of idlers and loungers, although 
such pastimes and pleasures, in a temporary manner, are by no means 
•unpolitical, nor are they without most beneficial efkicts. We wish 
them, however, to be placed on a much larger basis, particularly when 
honoured by the royal presence. They cause a relaxation for an hour 
or two to the thousands of the pooler classes, who, buried in their 
loathsome dens and narrow streets, arc, by the liopes of a military spec¬ 
tacle, and more particularly by one graced with the presence of royalty, 
led to seek the fresh air of the ]Kirks. Such scenes induce hundreds, 
nay thousands, to leave the odious gin-palaces and beer-shops; money 
is distributed to obtain conveyances and dress to attend these displays ; 
and, above all, the men of the Army have pj^fictical drill and niana*uvring 
face to face with other regiments, when*thc natural “ esprit dc corps** 
would induce each to excel his neighbour, •inore particularly should 
their Sovereign be pre|eut; and the people of .Knghind would lookup 
to their noble Army witii a little more generous feeling towards ibeni 
than is generally evinced. * 

We arc fully aware that England is not considered a military nation ; 
its situation us an island does not naturally call for such a standing army 
as of continental powers, paAicularly with our unconquered and un¬ 
conquerable wooden walls to lefend us. The idea, however, that 
military enthusiasm does not e^ist is absm^, otlierwise we must attri¬ 
bute to physical courage aloae those successes in war wliicli the soldiery 
of EnglamI have ever begn pre-eminent in gain/hg, and tlie prowess 
in battle which her sons have ever shown, 

Jleitso; then will the strengthening and keeping up this pliysicai 
superiority over other nations cause in itielf the moral courage, by far 
the most valuable, as always to be depended on, wliether in the field of 
battle or in struggles of the mind I 

In recent ages, personal prowess and vigour being rendered in a great 
measure unnecessary by the intervention of gunpowder, and the conse¬ 
quent revolution in all modes of Svarfafe, the enthusiastic and warlike 
bpirit of chivalry and personal feats of arms i)«gan to decline; and after 
the wars of the Parliament the pastimes of all classes, both civil and 
military, especially of the lower orders, suffered in a great degree. The 
recoil of the national mind, thus'forcibly wrested from its natural bias, 
occasioned that burst of Hcentioudness and general demoralization 
which disgraced the return and the reign of Charles U., and in a 
great measure did away with the harmless pastimes of out* labouring 
classes, driving them to seek criminal recreations, and to lounge idly 
and unemployed into every public resort for vice and drunkenness. 
Would it not be wise, tl^efore, in days like ours of civilization and 
enlightenment, to revive rather than Seek further means to repress the 
innocent pleasures of the populace, and by every means to continue tbe 
chivajric demeanour of the standing army of the nation ? 
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^Formerly it appears extensive privileges were granted or allowed to 
the citizens of London, who had large portions of ground allotted to 
them in the vicinity of that vast metropolis, for such pastimes as were 
» best calculated to render them strong and healthy. By denying these 
open and innocent recreations^to the people we drive them, as we have 
already said, to places of amusement both enervating and vicious. So 
is it with the Army. The barri^clc canteen—nothing more tlian the 
most vile and detestable pot-house, where the worst and most poisonous 
liquor only is to be obtained—is the •■general rendezvous of all thostv 
who have money to spend or time hanging heavily on their bunds; and 
is itself causing more military crime and military punishment than any 
other cause, be it what it may, that can be offered to the profession at 
large. It is true we are now at peace—may we long remain so—yet 
who can dare to tell what may be the\;ourse of future events ? Let us 
therefore be prepared, or we may live to regret the day. The forma¬ 
tion of camps near the metropolis, or in any part of England where 
troops could be collected at proper seasons of the year, would be highly 
instructive and beneficial tq the Army at large. Let the force thus 
actively employed be ever so email, there is nothing like juactical im¬ 
provement, « 

The people of England for the time present pre employed with rail¬ 
roads and other speculations, and we have no reason to regret that such 
are their undertakings; but let*the war-cry be heard again, then will 
the forgotten soldiors of Wellington’s army be the nation's children once 
more. But if theory, not practice, be found in the ranks, England may 
have cause to repent. The conqueror Marathon and Lemnos, the 
hero MiUiades, was not forgotten by the Athenians. Condemned to 
death as a criminal, the people saved 1pm, for his renown in arms had 
endeared him to the nation. They respected the broken heart even of 
one sacrificed to the* law/for his military d^eeds. Has this been the 
case in our land ? No! The hero of a hundred battles, the chief of 
Waterloo, was scoffed and insulted in his own house by the muhitude 
for Ins political opinions wlv;n his services were no longer required. 
Tho Commander-in-Chief of a Mediterranean fleet, placed in that 
situation from his known bravery and talent, was wrecked on the rock 
of popular commotion : his life was sacrificed to an ungrateful populace, 
who, in time of peace, look upon the British arms as of nought. Let 
the war-cry once more be hearU, an(^the standard of England unfurled 
for the battle, and' what.rpen will the Army be composed of? Will 
the cast-off refuse of the railroad-workers, who have spent their time 
and money in beer shops and other haunts of vice, be chosen to fill 
our ranks ? Will the sickly mechanic, or the refuse of the metropolis, 
flock to our standard ? If so, we *niay live to soe that fame tarnished 
which for eight hundred years has blest our country with internal peace. 
Let u8 then hope that under the new reign, the sun of wh*5Be splendour 
already warms our hearts, the British* arms may not be neglected. 

In a tufbulent or warlike age, the qualities of the body will be always 
more highly valued than those of the mind; for as strength and courage 
are then the only means of obtaining fortune and distinctidn, or of pre¬ 
serving them when won, the opulent would naturally prefer, even in 
their relaxations, suqh robust exercises as either bear a direct resemblance 
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to war, or qualify them to endure its fatigues, dangers, and hardships. 
It is well, however, that neither the one or the other, in themselves'' 
both so valuable, should be lost sight oi; those of the mind fortifying 
the profession with moral courage, those of the body nith physical 
courage—the former most valuable, the latter never to be despised. 
Personal comeliness in the soldier, strength and agility? together with 
perfect horsemanship and adroitness in all his exercises, are the best 
(pialities he can be cxpectod to possess. But where practical know- 
It^dge of the professional exerciset^ is joined to tlu! influence of enthu¬ 
siasm, and tlint the mind is also cultivated as well as the body, and tliat 
the effects of idleness, drunkenness, and debauchery can be in a great 
measure dismissed fioni our ranks, by active employment in the forma¬ 
tion of camps, reviews, and military spectacles, bringing the soldiery in 
fro(juent example with others of th# same profession and of the public, 
then will the people of England be made fully acquainted with the 
splendour of their army. 

Many of our military friends may he displeased at our thus publicly 
endeavouring to force upon them p^'actical employment in the duties 
of their profession. If so, they never could,hllve entered tlie service with 
that military ardour, enthusiasm, and ajqjlication^ irom winch alone, and 
more particularly in times of peace, thev can never hope to rise to dis¬ 
tinction. Look at, and i*ead well, tlie llispatches of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington. What a mind was there! Boddy hardships, constant activity, 
unceasing diligence, and the most energetic <3mplpyniont, military 
knowledge, and foresight, gamed by constant Jnacti^al ajipiication in 
scenes of war and bloodshed., added to his mental talent a ihou- 
saiidlold. lie lost no opportunity, whether in the fh Ut of battle 
or in country ijuarters, to improve his militaiy genius inid know¬ 
ledge ; and witli such an oxauip?b before their eyes, how imieh may bis 
gained by military study. Yes, even mental fl.udy,,Jis well as physical 
employment; as a proof Jf which, wc must again recur to several 
reminiscences of the regiment to which our lieait still chugs with every 
hope for its welfare; and if one thing cipild induce us to dwell more 
fully on them, it must be the perusal of tlie admirable remarks made cm 
the same subject in tlie leading article of the New Yearns Number of 
this Magazine. For instance, wc had a library, and a most excellent 
institution it was, consisting, at one period, of at least twelve hundred 
volumes. Consider what a relaxation to tlie mind of the idle soldier was 
here to be found. When on guard, instead of sleeping or smoking away 
the many hours his duty comp^elled him to reiham, he had books to read 
which caused nut only the iiours to fly, but at tlie same time stored his 
mind with military and other anepdutes, which could not fail to make him a 
better and a happier man. Would to God the soldier could be thus taught 
throughout the Army to consklcr, that lie is not the degraded man some 
would willingly suppose, but exert himself devotedly to his profession, 
both mentally as well as bodily, and the reward must be his! We had 
also a cricket club, into which none but the best characters were ad¬ 
mitted ; each member subs^bed 3d. per month, and f he club was allowed 
two afternoons in each wedk for the purpose of playujig, besides other . 
indulgencics; but on a member committing himseJf he was immediately 
discarded ftom the club. Theatricals were also carried on for four or 
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five ywrSjand were a source of great amusement to the men, the greater 
'partof whoimattended the performance, which kept them from the can¬ 
teen. This was supported by subscription amongst themselves, and had 
Attained a great degree of perfection. And 1 must not here fail to men¬ 
tion the married soldiers’ fupd, for the purpose of assisting the families 
of such men ds went into the hospital, who received per diem from 
the fund while the husbands were so situated. This fund was supported 
by the whole of the married meh of the regiment, who subscribed 6rf. 
each per month to it. , 

We may be thought egotistical in thus recurring to the merits of our 
old corps; if so, wc must bow to the majority. In so doing, we only 
hope the discipline of that corps may be imitated. Our wishes will be 
fulfilled by the effect. Tlie instruction both of officers and non-com¬ 
missioned officers was admirable. As one instance, we had a system of 
catechism, wherein the officers were made acquainted with all orders 
and regulations of every description, together with the mode of official 
correspondence of the army, the discipline of the regiment, its interior 
economy, &c. ; and the officers were frequently instructed in drill, by 
the means of a black board |.n the orderly room, on which the different 
manoeuvres were traced, by the parties questioned with chalk. The cap¬ 
tains were taught to command regiments in brigade, and the subalterns 
to perform the duties "of adjutants and majorS, by forming four or five 
battalions of ropes, the nou-cammissioned officers being also instructed 
by the same means. The recruits were made intelligent by a system of 
teaching them to be instructors at the same time they were learning their 
drill. This was done by the instructor,s at the time the men were per¬ 
mitted to stand at ease ; and numerous other advantages of a similar 
description, one and all useful to a corps and the army in general. 

There are many Colonels of regiments now in the army, and other 
officers of much professional skill, who only require the means and op¬ 
portunity to bring their practical knowledge to improvement amongst 
the ranks; and w'e will here mention a case in point, and once more, as 
wc did in a former pa}>er, ^allude ty the discipline of our own kind 
Cplone!, who, though now unemployed, it will be our heartfelt gratifica¬ 
tion to see once more communicating his active and practical military 
knowledge to those under his command. For instance, even at midnight, 
wc have known him order the “turn out the whole’’ to sound, when 
both officers and men have liurried on their clothes at the alarm, and 
hastened to the parade, where the regiment lias been quickly formed, 
and marched at once into the country, as ^if prepared to face an enemy. 
It is true, such calls on their active habits might not have been over 
agreeable more particularly to those^who had passed their evening in 
debauch, or over the wine-cup^ as then the drunken soldier, who 
had managed to retire steadily from the cunteen to his couch, there to 
sleep off the fumes of his excesses, was generally found* unfit for the 
ranks, and consequently reaped the leward of Ids ill-doings. This sys¬ 
tem, however, could )iot be considered harsh, as the soldier and the 
officer are at all times liable to such calls; and if they be not prepared 
in times of peace, they may he found wanting when their services 
are more actively required by their country. VVe trust, therefore, that 
the admirable system of successive encampments, the good effects 
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of Vhich 80 frequently have been noticed by the United Service Jour¬ 
nal, may not be lost sight of during the present reign. ^ They are suc¬ 
cessively put in practice by almost every continental power, although 
perhaps with a larger force than could be adopted in our own. The me* 
tropolis is, however, surrounded with admirable places for such military * 
spectacles, within very moderate distances, as Richmond Park, Windsor, 
Jilackheath, Moseiy-heath, Bagshot, and many other places, where a con¬ 
siderable force might be coIlScied; «ud in such instances, if our Royal 
Sovereign would deign to grant the sanction of her presence, surrounded 
* by the royalty of her court, the enthusiasm and active eftiployment incul¬ 
cated amongst her troops may, should the day come for fresh feats of 
arms in their coimtry^s cause, add fresh laurels to their honour, and 
reneWed glory to the Crown. 

And even in the abundance o^physical, there may still be found some 
leisure for mental employment; anci, let idlers and drunkards say what 
they may, the more educated the mind the more moral and better the 
courage. 

We must claim one more word in favour of the commanding officer 
whose discipline we have here commented on, not in the way of osten¬ 
tatious tlaticry to a superior, for our duties ar^ now those of a civilian, 
and he, we regret to say, is unemployed. His talents for command were, 
however, undoubtedly^he means of bringing tlie corps under his com¬ 
mand into the admirable order in vvhiph it may still be found, and bis 
perfect system of justice, impartially enforcing at the same time the 
most rigid attendance to orders, the prevention ot* crime, the certainty 
of punisiunent when it was committed, together with tlte most careful 
selection of non-commissioned oflicers, brought the regiment, we feel 
assured, to tlie high stale of jieri'ection in which we left it—a proof 
of which is the fuel of there hieing only 1()2 defaulters in a year in six 
companies of eighty-six raftk and file eacli^ and this in a quarter where 
wine was cheai), and everv other inducement for men to misbehave, 

H. B. H. 

The foregoing paper, forming the sequel of a previous notice 
on the same subject, has been for some time in print, but lias i)cen 
neecssarilv deferred for want of room. The disturbances in Canada, 
which have since broken out, give additional weight to the suggestions 
it is intended by the writer to convey, and there can be no flilference 
of opinion as to the propriety t>f encouraging military exercises and 
practical training amongst the troops,—Ep.^ • 
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PETER pivot’s letters FROM NEW BRUNSWICK. 

No. VIII. 

Once more in our light shallops on the water! Of all modes of easy 
travelling, I know of none to be compared to the “ descend of a fine 
river in a birch Qanoe, with a Wift current, fair wind, and an umbrella 
for a sail: shooting rapids with a velocity that excites* without alarming, 
those who are accustomed to observe the s'kIU with which these frail but 
buoyant barks are conducted in safety, by the experienced Indian or 
Acadian, over tltV3 most dangerous currents. 

A few hours brought us back to tlie Grand Falls; and our prows had 
scarcely touched the beach, when we jumped on shore, and, guided by 
the hoarse roar of the descending waters, stood, in a few minute's, in 
full view of the chief object of our j^isit to this distant part of the 
country. There is a wild grandeur in the frowning rocks, which rise 
like battlements above the Fall; and the absence of every trace of man* 
inspires a feeling of solemnity that harmonizes well with the character 
of the scene. From a projecting rock, the eye embraces at a glance ail 
that a painter would desire to include in such a picture: the wide un¬ 
broken surface of the lake-like' river gliding smoothly forward to the 
cliflf—its stupendous leap of eighty feet into tlie dark hasin underneath 
—and the dense cloud of spray ascending slowly, until, like a silver 
canopy, it overhangs tlie pool. 

As I gazed in dreamy wonder upon the sublime spectacle, witli the 
loud din of the caKiract in my ears, the wild legend of the native 
Indians rose, as it were, belorc me. Metliought 1 saw the war-fleet of 
the hostile tribe descending the broad river, unconscious of the impend¬ 
ing danger—the plumed warriors sternly urging on their barks to tlie 
conquest of the hqnting-grounds of the Ililicites, whose peaceful wig¬ 
wams are pitched in the valley before them.* In the leading canoe sits 
their deceitful and devoted guide—an aged sib) 1 of the hated race whose 
lands are to be seized when the tomahawk and scalping-knifc have done 
their duty ; a flcndisli smile of exultation plays upon her witiiered face 
as she leads the destroyers to destruction; and sacrifices lierself that she 
way'save her nation. Now they are in the vortex—-and a scream of 
triumph and defiance from the unrelenting crone announces the com¬ 
pletion of her purpose, and that human arm can no longer stem the 
strong and rapid current that Iiurfies th^m onward to their fate. Wild 
cries arise !—the created warrior plies in vain his paddle, with muscular 
arm and desperate resoluWon—his voice is lost in the cataract’s loud 
roar, as canoe after canoe is hurled Ueyobd the precipice into the 
fathomless abyss, where fragments of tl«} shattered barks, and the war- 
plumc of the chief playing round tjie eddies of the poo), alone attest 
•the deadly consummation of an Indian’s devotion and revenge. . 

The Falls of the St. John have been rarely visited by Jiuropeans; 
and, compared with the mighty cascade of Niagara, they sink, indeed, 
into insignificance; still is there much about them to please and interest 
the lover of ^nature, who will find a charm in their seclusion which he 
would vainly seek in the more crowded resorts of transatlantic lion- 

* Since I visited the Falls, a laige savr-mill establishment has been erected 
there by Sir John Caldwell-^etracting largely, 1 should fear, from ttte’peculiai 
beauties of the spot. • . 
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hunters. The approach to them from Canada is difficult and fatiguing; 
but we may surely hope that a point of such vast importance.in our line of ^ 
frontier will not remain mucli longer inaccessible, but form, as it ought to 
do, a connecting post between the Canadas and the seaboard provinces. 

At daybreak next morning we walked aej-oss the portage, half a mile 
in length, and launching our skiffs in the reservoir of the lower St. 
John, we glided forth into tln^ stream to steal a last glimpse at the 
fall, the rich melody of whose voice \/as borne after us upon the breeze 
T»and its situation was long discefniblo by the thin vapour, which, in 
its ascent, seemed to throw a halo over the spot. 

It is at this season that the American for(J.st landscape is seen to most 
advantjige: the trees have lost the r.ank luxuriance of their summer 
clothing—the soft but glowing tints of Autumn are now upon the leaves 
—and Nature has tinged her pictare vvitii a richness of colouring that 
mocks at imitation: here the briglit scarlet and deep crimson of the 
nia])les are blended with tlie gold and yellow of the birch and beech, 
relieved and softened by the various hues and sliades of the numerous 
firs and evergreens ; iiere, too, may be seen the stately grandeur of the 
pine contrasted with the drooping cedar ,aftd tlie spiral spruce—while 
the blighted hemlock stretches forth its gaunt atd wizzard arms to wel¬ 
come', as it were, the coming storms of \/inter. 

Holding on our smoi)fli and gliding course, our canoes shot merrily 
along; and soon after sunset wc wero again housed at Woodstock, 
having accomplished a distance of seventy-five miles—no bad specimen 
of canoe-travelling. 

On the following morning^we rode to the American stockade at 
Bolton, a military post established by the geperal govornnient, for rea¬ 
sons connected with tlie boundary question—whether as ii demonstration 
in support of their claims, or,^as" has been affirmed, to prevent collision 
with the State authorities and people of Maiifb, I s^op not to inquire— 
whose menacing aspect within twelve miles of the St. John might have 
awakened the vigilance of a government more j(;alous of encroachment, 
and more firmly resolved to maintain, atjall hazards, rights, which are 
not only founded in justice, and strengtlieneil by possession, but whv:;h 
involve considerations deeply aifecting the strength and co-operative 
resources of our North American dominions. 1 would not be under¬ 
stood as attaching any undue importance to the eight million acres of 
land, valuable and well-timbered oK it may be, included within the dis¬ 
puted territory ; but let any man cast his eye upon tlic map, and he will 
see that it forms a wedge, driven,into the ve*ry ticart of our possessions, 
which, if ever occupied by the ,^mericans, must place our internal com¬ 
munications at their mercy. 1 will only add, thiit one of the best roads 
in America, specially named “ The Military Road,’* reaches to the very 
gates of this frontier post—and leave you to form your own opinion of 
the relative tffiergy and foresight of the respective governments. 

execrable path we followed was rendered almost impassable by 
windfalls, or trees blown across it by the late gales. At one of these 
obstacles, a huge pine, completely blocked the way, we found one 
of those waggons well stored with wares which are seen in all parts of 
the British provinces, draining the country of the loose cash in circula- 
tiom “I say. Mister,*^ said the Yankee pedlar, jumping from hia seat, 
and doffing bis coat; “many more of them nice wdlking-sticka betweett'’ 
this and Woodstock V and without waiting for an answer, he unbuckled 
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his axe, and set to work, with the dexterity of a practised woodsman, to 
•rchiove the iippediment. I could not help admirinp the fellow’s cool¬ 
ness and good-humour in the midst of difficulties that would have dis¬ 
heartened any one but a member of this itinerant brotherhood ; so, dis¬ 
mounting from my horse, I ^ent my best exertions to the completion of 
his task. “ Thank’ee, Mister,’* said my friend, on parting ; “ I reckon 
you’ll meet none of them tarnation cros^-cuts on our side of the line.” 

Near the frontier, we emerged from the forest into an extensive 
clearing on th| face of a commanding ridge, within long range of th-? 
stockade, and, leaving uur horses at Squire Bolton’s tavern, we walked 
to the fort, and were received with great politeness and civility by the 
commanding-officer of the garrison, which was then composed of ;i wing 
of the 2nd Regiment of the Line. The stockade is formed of solid 
cedur timbers, driven closely and firffjly into the ground, ])ointed at the 
lop like palisades, and nine or ten feet hi^h; in shape it is a parallelo¬ 
gram, without bastion, or cross-fire of any kind; and as a jiost of 
defence it is, in every point of view, contemptible: its chief utility must, 
therefore, be as a preventive to desertion. Within the enclosure there 
are a few brass guns, witlf cpmfortable barracks for 400 or 500 men, 
which are kept neat and clean—each mess having a kitchen, used also 
as a parlour, in addition to its sleeping apartment; but the arrange¬ 
ments of the latter are objectionable, tlie bertlis being fixtures, placed 
one above another, and, as formerly in our own Service, two men arc 
allotted to each.^ 

There is nothing very imposing in the apjiearance of American 
troops. Their dress consists of a s\io^H blue jacket, the skirts cut 
square, with white or other facing, wings, grey trousers, and a leather 
chako, with an eagle, tl»e number of the cor[)8, and the letters “ U. S.”. 
upon it Their field-exercise is a inelafige of the French and English 
systems; their movc;inent*are loose and slovenly, but, like the French, 
they are taught to make their formations with celerity and precision ; 
and pains are taken to render the men individually intelligent, and to 
make them good marksmen, ,Thc interior discipline, 1 sliould say, was 
faulty: a variety of vexatious punishments are resorted to, and their 
officers, generally, complain of the .abrogation of the lash, which can 
be ill spared, with such materials as their army is composed of. The 
Government, however, iias not been unmindful of that best species of 
discipline, which aims at the preveiitfon rather than the punishment of 
crime, by furnishing occupation and amusement to the soldiers, and 
encouraging them to maffitdln a good character in th6 service. At this 
post there is a garrison garden, where the well-behaved amuse tiiem- 
selves, and delinquents labour as a pfinisfiment; wliile high pay, and 
the certainly of discharge within r, definite period, with other regula- 
itions on this head, are ail (calculated to operate as incentives to good 
conduct. But with all this, it must be owned, that the fndfl, generally, 
are of fw b&tl description: many of them are deserters from the British 
Servic^T are also Irish and other foreign emigrants, of the worst 
class; and the native Americans who are found in the ranks of their 
army are, with few exceptions, dissolute and idle fellows', who have lost 
caste among their own relatives and acquaintances. All are prone to 
dasett; and it is calculated that, notwithstanding the precautions W^ich 
are taken, upwards of a third of this small army of 6000 or 7000 inert 
^renewed annually. . • ‘ 
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These desertions sometimes take place in parties; and an amusing 
instance of this kind was said to have occurred a short time previous * 
to our visit here. A punishment drill-squad, in heavy marching order, 
were sent out, under a noii-commisaioned officer, along the Woodstock 
road, and when within a short distance of ^hc frontier, the word “right 
about turn*’ was given ; but the men, mistaking the command, broke 
into a trot, and never halted until they had crossed the line, when, 
turning round and wishing their conductor a good morning, they quietly 
llprsued their walk to the nearest British settlement. 

We returned to Woodstock in the evening; and at four o’clock 
next morning we were again gliding swiftly down the St, John in our 
canoes. It was a cold October morning, and we were quite benumbed 
before*the bright sun arose to dispel the chill vapours which liung upon 
the water. His appearance as hcirose above the wood-clad banks was 
truly splendid; and as he gained a greater altitude, no mirror could 
have reflected the passing scenery with more truth and softness than 
did the pellucid waters of the stream. 

In the course of the day we noticed the dismal effects of several 
extensive conflagrations, an evil of freqmglt occurrence in these wood¬ 
land regions. Nothing can be more bleak pr desolate than these 
fo*‘est8 which have suffered from the flames: it would seem as if the 
Jorch of the destroying Jingel had swept over thb land in punishment of 
^ts transgressions!—the scathed and bl<'v:kened stumps alone remain!— 
stripped of their foliage and branches, life is extinct, until prolific nature 
raises another generation from their ashes; but,from some inexplicable 
process, the new shoots are, in most cases, of a diflerent species from 
that which has passed away: thus, where soft wood has been, bard wood 
will appear; and, on the other hand, the birch, beech, and maple, be 
replaced by firs of every denonfination. 

We again reached rrederfeton soon after<ioon,^having completed a 
distance of sixty-five miles.* 


NIGHT AND PORTABLE FIELD TELEGRAPHS. 

j, 

Invented and arranged by Adderley W. Sleigh, K.T.S.. late 

• Acting Master, R.N. 

Mr. Editor,— The favourable oflinion^you were pleased to confer on my 
night telegraph” has materially encouraged me to solicit a place in your 
Journal for a small diagram illustrative ofth^ its construction 

and a brief detail of the several parts. 

The importance of such a mode of night communication, and yet so 
simple, readily becomes manifest,* while its utility, on many occasions, to 
her Majesty’s Government, would bo incalculable,-^ne of which, may I 
be pernutted to say, at this moment presents itselfx^in the present agifatedi 
state.of^Lowsor Canada. The-^vitai consequence of an interrupted com¬ 
munication, even for a few hours, i^s not less obvious, which would be pre¬ 
vented by the comprehensible method I have invented: ‘it consists ofexhibit- 
ingone hundred and forty-seven distinct characters, visible by night at ten 
miles (Rstant,changed and-worked with the very greatest ease and rapidity 
by one man. During active operations while in Portugal and Spain, both 
afloat and in the field, I have witnessed on various occasions the fatal 
tendency arising from, the want of a prompt and unerhng mode of com* 
murfleating by night. Tl\e idea of an improveaient suggested' ineeiC lo 
me; and the two accompanying telegsaphs were the result of thought fnd 
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experience. The “ portable field telegraph”* is concise and useful, par- 
^ ticularly in mountain warfare, where considerable delay invariably occurs 
in the despatch of orders to the varied positions of the forces in the field. 
Itconsists of twenty-seven instantaneous changeable characters, asdescribed 
in the Sketches II. and III., and observable at three or four miles off. 

I have the honour to be, Sir* your most obedient servant, 

^ Addbrlby W. Slbioh. 


The Night and 


Portable Field Telegraphs. 



KXVI.ANATION OK THE NIOpT TBI.KOnAKH. 

(Fig. I.)—Erected on any building (as c.) proportionable in height to the ele¬ 
vation of the ground (a,a. a. a^^honing one face or plane of the telegraph, 21 feet 
square, composed of one inch plank, with eight apertures or limbs, as described by 
the figures from I. to VIII., each 10 feet long and 2 feet broad; (b) shows one side 
in perspective, 14 feet deep of three inch planks,-A((l) a dome, top, and ventilator. 
To the interior jof each limb is attached a blinilor shutter, on hinges, of any material 
impervious to light, and numbered iiH in Fig.!., worked by small Unes or handies. 
Folly-eight moderate sized lamps and reflectors,.^suspeuded nu a slender iron grated 
frame, in a hue corresponding with each limb erected on the longitudinal centre of 
the interior or light room. The opposite face of the telegraph is a coimterpart to 
the one shown in Fig. 1., and an idea can be formed of the operation and simpli¬ 
city of the several characters exhibited, by pRicing small pieces of black paper over 
one or more of the apert^ires represented in the diagram—the uncovered limbs will be 
the characters, of which formed.* 

DESCKIPTION OF A PORTABLE*FIELD TKl.F.GRAPIl, 

(Fig. 11.)—Plane of^blackf bunten, 10 f^et S'juare, with angles perpendicular 
and horizontal, e.vtondu(hon a slender most (u. a.), and yard (b. b.), which turns on 
a pivot in the centre, aUrig the upper third of the mast, with buttons at ends (b.b.) 
lA joint (c. c.c. c.) White direction lines, nurtibercd from one to ten. (Fig. III.) 
An angle 8tafi'(k) 20 feet long (b. b.) Anns of white linen 7 fcetlbng, one foot 
wide, .revolving on pivot and nut at (c),-, the application of which, at various 
angles, fto^ acute to obtuse, forms 27 charactem, observable at from three to four 
miles. IIII.)*—The telegmph angle staff, &c., enveloped in cover (a), 

weigbii^^4I^Tbs.—(d. d.) and (e.e.) shrouds and pins. 

* models, keys, and vocabularies of all the characters formed on tbe above 
telegtiphs are presented to the United Service Museum,” through Major Shad- 
welL.^^ke, K.U., F.R.S., &c. , 

t pUnc may be wMie and arms black, as occasion may require, in reference 
to tba nature of the ground. 
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HUNGARY. 

THE HARAS OF MEZC^EGYES. 

This stands at the head of the numerous establishments in the Austrian 
dominions for the improvement and increase, as well as propagation, of 
good breeds of horses. It is situalfed near Bubolna in the county of 
^omorn, and was formed upon the^)lans suggested and emried into execu¬ 
tion by the late General Count Hoditz, and his colleague. Major-General 
Von Csekonics, in 1795. The extensive royal domain of Mezohegy^s has 
been united with four adjacent properties for the purposes of this institu¬ 
tion, and they afford a level expanse of 57,590 acres of rich land, completely 
isolated by a deep, broad ditch, which runs entirely round it. A planta¬ 
tion, between sixty and seventy fetft in depth, encircles it on all sides; and 
within this spacious area are woods whicn cover thirteen hundred acres of 
ground. Tiic establishment is supported by the produce of the arable and 
other cultivated land within its own bounds. Its original complement wa.s 
188 full-grown stallions, 6000 young horses and mares, 4000 geldings, 
GOUO young geldings and mares, and 496 draught and riding-horses j the 
whole number being 16,684. 600 draught^hull^ks were also kept, 360 
ploughs arc employed on the property, one-hall drawn by horses, and the 
rest by bullocks. But is no longer kept up, gs formerly, for the supply 
of remounts; the feeding in open pastures having been found to deteriorate 
the quality of the horses, and induce diseases among them. Its present 
object is confined to rearing stallions of choice breeds, which are sent to 
the provincial depots for geiuTal use; 2000 of them ai^c now maintained at 
the establishment, besides 1000 mares, g^dings, &c. The government 
advance 118,000 florins (about 15,500/.) yearly towards its support, and 
are repaid by the sale of 150 stallions, which are sold to the provincial 
breedefvS at i0,000 florins ea(j|) (about 916/.), as well as by the value 
received for horses ref|uired for remounts. Kvery other expense is defrayed 
out of the produce of tlie hara. For the laCter piy'pose it is divided into 
two departments, the breeding and the agricultural branches. The build¬ 
ings form four large (piadrangles, the principal of which contains the 
residences of the commandant and officers in attendance upon him, and 
the chaplain, and the chapel and offices ^or business. The opposite qua¬ 
drangle IS appropriated to the remaining officers attached to the institiftion. 
On either side of both quadrangles are the stalls for the stallions, each set 
containing 104 of them. The other two quadrangles are composed of 
barracks for the remainder of the jiersovale, and contain also stalls for the 
remount horses, besides lock-up houses for carriages, waggons, &c., and 
harness and other rooms. One of them has accoi^pdation for the foals 
in winter, and an infirmary for sick horses. * v 

HANOVER. 

% 

NSW ORGANIZATION OF THE CAVALRY. 

By general orders of the 10th of December last^ the King has directs^ 
that, from the first of January^ following, the cavalry shall be composed of 
eight regiments,each of theiii to consist of three squadrons; namely, 1. 
The Garde du Corps, which formed the first division of the former Ga^e 
du Corps. 2. The Cuirassiers of the Guard, which formed the second 
division of that corps. 3. The Hussars of the Guard, formerly the first 
division of the first regiment of Royal Dragoons# 4. The Queen’s Husimrs, 
formerly the first division of the second regiment of the Queen^s DMgoons. 
5. The First Regiment of Royal Dragoons, formerly the second divissott 
of tfie first i^egi^ient of Royal Dragoons. 6. The Second Reghiient of Life 
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Dragoons^ formerly the second division of the Queen's Dragoons. 7. The 
^hird Regiment or Duke of Cambridge’s Dragoons, formerly the first 
division of the third regiment of the Duke of Cambridge’s Dragoons. And 
8. The Fourth Regiment or Prince Royal’s Dragoons, formerly the second 
division of the third regiment of the Duke of Cambridge’s Dragoons. The 
whole corps of cavalry is to f»rm two divisions and four brigades. Its 
new organization has occasioned a general promotion throughout the 
corps. 

RUSSIA. ‘ 

THE SIHEKIAt^ EXILES. 

The Russian Government have recently published a small pamphlet, 
entitled “Statistical Notes on the Criminals in Danishment in Siberia.” 
To this tract we aie indeldcd for the subsequent inuinoranda:—“ On the 
1st of Januaiy, 1833, the number of criminals in Western Siberia amounted 
to 23,921 males, and G873 females; whileUiosein Kastern Siberia amounted 
to 42,G75 males, and 8589 females; the total numl)er of tlie exiles, there¬ 
fore, was H.3,058. In the course of the yea!^I833, 7884 of both sexes, and 
in 1834, 10.97.), were added lo the number; so that, at the close of the 
last-mentioned year, the sum ^otal-.would appear to have been 101,917. 
Dy reason, however, of deatl^lthd desertions ffor the number of deserters 
throughout Siberia who a safe hiding-place in the mea.surclesssteppes 
of that quarter of tli^e globe is not less than 2000 a-year), tlio actual number 
of exiles on the 1st January, 1835, was reduceiUto 97,809; namely, in 
Western Siberia, 31,797 males, and 894*2 females ; and in Eastern Siberia, 
46,898 males, and 10,942 females.' Among these, the number of settlers 
apportioned to aerricydtural occupations was 5«,02(), and of those con¬ 
demned to hard labotir (called Katorshme). 9GG7. Kasan is the province 
which furnished the greatest number of ^xiles, namely 20G; and the 
provinces of Archangel and Olonelz the least, namely, 9 only. The worst 
class of offenders, including state-criminals in particular, are sent into the 
most northerly regions, or else into the rastein, in the vicinity of tlie 
Frozen Ocean. The oifendew exiled for sligliter crimes are located in the 
western or southern p».'ts of^beria, especially jn tlie province of Tobolsk, 
which enjoys a much milder climate, and is in a more advanced state of 
civilization than any otlier portion of this extensive region. They are 
allowed as much liberty as can consist with their condition, and are left to 
make their own domestic arrangements with little let or hindr.ance. There 
are numbers among them who at an earlier period of life held a distin¬ 
guished place in civilized society, from th^ir rank, birth, and education; 
hut in their banishment, they have had the firomess to banish their once 
luxurious mode of life from their memory, and wed themselves to the 
.simplicity of Siberian manner.? artii customs. Having been compelled to 
adopt them by stem*necessity, there arc many wlio have freely acknow¬ 
ledged that the habits w natives, who are .either Cossacks or peasants, 
are far more endurable than they could have imagined. 

The offspring of intermarriages between exiles and women of the country 
exhibit no trace of thi^ir European decent, and do not betray any marks 
of the western hlood which Hows in their veins. This accounts for the 
k.ussian exiles of noble blood, who derive their subsistence frorp^usb^ndry, 
the ch«^, and other resources, having becouie so completely amalgamated 
with evewL-ofJer class,as to be as little distinguishable from the’rest of the 
populatiAas the descendants of the Tartar princes, who also form a por¬ 
tion of it*^- The latter have remained true to Islamism, and are,>Uxious to 
retain, national usages as pure and intact as possible; to this day, 
ther^bre, they keep themselves together in separate slobodes or hamlets, 
and-Aelr employments have all a reference to their own peculiar wants. 
Ti)e German exiles, ondhe contrary, have departed in an essential degree 
from thmr native habits, and have shown their wisdom by adopting the 
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customs and mode of livini; prevalent among the great mass of their Rus¬ 
sian fellow-subjects; in respect of their religions tenets, however, they have 
adhered with exemplary constancy to the faith of their forefathers, not so 
much, indeed, to that which prevails at the present day, as to the simpler 
and more patriarchal usages of remoter times. The Russian Government 
eulogize them for surpassing all the other classes of exiles in indu.stry and 
energy, as well as peaceableness of deportment. The Jewish exilles have 
withstood the influence of the (^ircumstances which surround them, with 
remarkable tenacity: they have lost nontfof their olden nationality which so 
peculiarly distinguishes them, and are much csleeracd by the^ other inhabit- 
aWs, tvho appear more ready to render them kind offices than in any other 
part of Russia. The.se Jewish exiles are classed by the Siberians among 
the Germans, as they speak no language but theirs. 

• EGYPT. 

Dr. Veit, who is on a mining exifcdition to Upper Egypt, describes the 
hospital at Chartum, in Sennaar, from which his letter is dated, in these 
terms:—“The places into which the sick are stowed are a collection of cow- 
stalls, where the poor creatures, who are in great numbers, are laid at their 
length on the bare ground. The medic^ attendant is an ignorant fellow 
of a Frenchman, who came to Egypt as a coaimon menial on board of a 
sliip, but lias worked himself into the situation of ai)ythccary to the Pasha. 
The sick have no food but black bread. The garrison of this place is com- 
jiosed of negroes, officerec^ by Turks. Recruits ai» obtained by what are 
called hunting excursions in the districts of the Upper Nile, during which 

, and every male capable of bearing aims is carried 

$ 

ALGIERS.— -The French Army. ‘ 

[Contisiueil from p. 102.] 

The BataiUoiu (VA/riciur were established by a Royal Ordinance of the 
.3rd .Tunc, 1832, and are composed of recruits consisting of individuals, 
whom court-martials had sentenced to undergo punishments not reputed 
infamous. There are at present five battalions<4'this ^description of force, 
who wear the same uniform aJ the French light inlantry, with this one ex¬ 
ception, that the buttons have star instead of the number of the regiment 
on them. This corps is a very pest to the whole country, for it is a com¬ 
bination of ragamuffins cast out by the mother country, as well as ncloaque 
through which the French army is drained of its worst elements. It wfll 
be readily imagined that their presence in Africa is anything but accept¬ 
able. The colonists* gardens Jn particular are severe sufferers by the quar¬ 
tering of these “ Zephyrs,” as they are nick-named in their neighbourhood: 
unless the owner watches his turnipj and cherries night and day, he may 
be sure that they will be cropped for him by these ma»ud€rs. The num¬ 
ber who volunteer for the corps, a happy recipta-ifeior the offscourings 
of the military dungeons in thdir mtive land, is so great, that no alterna¬ 
tive is left but to draught off such p have conduct^ themselves properly 
for six months into regiments of the line. It follows,|iift matter of course, 
that no such thing as an esprit can be engendered among.them r 

the only spirit they possess one, for their ranks are cleared of all 

that is good in'Niem. Happily,^ir officers are excellent; they go quietly, 
calmly, and firmly to work, acq&e the respect of their men, and are etv 
abled, by this means, to elicit ii^ful service out of these wretched 
rials. In fact, it is impossible to deny them the merit of energy, gallantry, 
and reckless daring; and a s^'t of bolder or more dashing fellows cannot be. 
found where some perilous toup de main is to be achieved. There is not 
a General in Africa who would refuse them this meed. ClauseMumself, 
when before Constantineh, and consulting his officers to the selectioa of 
troop^fot the storming party, in cue he bad effected a practical breach or 
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villages are destroyed 
off without mercy.'’ 
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burst the gates, said—“I give the first post to the BoAaillon ^ j\fiique; 
they fear neither the devil nor death himself.” 

The TiraiHew'H d'Afri^ue consist of the remains of the Auxiliary Legion 
raised at Pan for service in Spain, but afterwards dissolved. The majority 
of tlic men were French volunteers, who belonged to the regiments in 
Africa, and particularly tho Bataillons d^Afrique; the remainder were 
foreigners who^ had deserted their own ranks. The French, on the disso¬ 
lution of the Legion, were sentback to Africa, and there formed a new corps 
called the Tiraillenrs d'Afnque, of whom tliere are at present two batta¬ 
lions embodied. The foreign soldiers were; dismissed and had leave to re¬ 
turn home, b^t the greater part of them enlisted for the new forui^.i*5^e- 
gion in Africa. The Tirailleurs are wholly composed of Frenchmen, and 
have now been about ten months in Algiers; too short a time for affording 
any evidence of the spirit or value of the corps. They labour, however, 
under this disadvantage, that tliey landed without any but a bad charac¬ 
ter to lose. f A. 

ABYSSINIA. 

The invasion of Sennaar, a country now under the sway of Meliemed 
Ali» which has been recently ngade by the Abyssinians, recals to our 
recollection some circumst^^cs connected with the progress of military 
science in that remote which, we believe, are not generally 

known. Some years**ttgo, two Lieutenants in the Wiirtemberg Service 
quitted their native country for the purpose of seeking appointments 
under the Pacha of Egypt. On tlicir way fhitli^-V, one of them threw him¬ 
self into the sea; the c){hor, however, i cached Alexandria in safety, but 
could not meet with any one to take him by the li.and, and journeyed, 
therefore, southw'^.rds ; though with such slender means, that he reached 
Abyssinia in a wretched state of destitution. Here his talents have raised 
him to the highest distinction ; and he dias tlie command of the whole 
army for the purpose of remodelling and disciplining it on the European 
system. 

He is in the prime of life, full of iiieVind activity, and quite the kind of 
man to encounter any obstacle lliat may^’stand athwart his way. ilcis 
possessed of extensive acquiienunts, and has more experience in every¬ 
day life than most of his ekh'rs. Ho originally stndied divinity at the 
University of Tubingen, in dViiitcmher^,' where he was a pupil of the 
Protestant Seminary; but tKs being too narrow a sphere for his active 
mind, he made his e.scape from it in company with two fellow'-pupils, and 
entered the French Service. Here, how'ever, he soon became so disgusted 
with the coarse treatment lie experienced, that he deserted, and found his 
way through Belgium into Holland, where he had the mishap to be 
arrested by the gendarmerie.,. In kis flight he had been stopped, while 
crossing a DridgpiJiy an agent of the police, of whom, however, he con¬ 
trived to rid hiaiisa^dii^ suddenly taking him iqi in his arms and flinging 
him over the parapet. He was convoyed‘from Holland back to VViirtem- 
h^rg, and forced to serve in the ranks. In tliis station his conduct was so 
e)Ken^lary, that, ^*3t-,the end of three years, the King presented him with 
^ officer’s commisslQn. Promotion here was so little correspondent with 
hi expectations, that he speedily resigned his post with a view to roam in 
quest mqre favouring gale. 

Forlj^e has at last smiled upon h\m: so, at least, we may infer from 
the q^um.stances of his having told .some brother-officers, when he took 
leave bt them, that they would not hear from him so long as things were 
adverse; but, on the other hand, tidings would be received from him 
whenever the sun shone kindly upon him. His first letter has lately come 
TO hand, and is dated from Abyssinia. 

The name of this soldier of fortune is Kielmeyer, and his parents are 
living still at Wiirtemberg. 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THK EDITOR OF THE UN1TBD«8SRVICK JOURNAL* 


The Busaco Controversy —il/cyor Mackie in reply to Sir John Cameron 
‘-^Communication from Mujor^General Charles t^apicr, 

Mr. Editor, -^O^ieutenant'General Sir John (Jameron, in your Number 
of the present month, while attempting: to meet the force of the evidence 
I have.bronght forward to rebut the statements, founded in error, which 
had been furnished to Colonel Napier by himself and others, has expressed 
himself to the following purport• 

“ Now, Mr. Editor, I am sure you will agree with me, that the services 
of the fifth division at Busaco are sufficiently understood by your nume* 
rous readers, and that my unnecessary, though very natural remark, on 
General Piclon, has brought down upon me the most unwarranted ani¬ 
madversions, and those from an officer who iiould have seen nothing of 
what occurred, and whom, therefore, I consider.totally incompetent to 
censure those who were eye-witnesses and actors in the scenes which I 
have been describing.’* ^ , 

lict me here, Mr. Editor, remind Sir John Cameron of the precise nature 
of the remark referred to ;— • 

“ Tliere is no doubt,” he observes in liis letter to Colonel Napier, 
“ General Picton left his riglit Hank exposed: and Jf assistance—and 
British assistance, too—had not come to his support, there is no doubt 
ho would have cut a very ditfei^nt figure in the Gazette to what he did 
that day.” 

Now, Sir, 1 appeal to yoursejf, and to your readers, if this be not a 
charge of the most serious kipd, as it affects the memory of Picton—a 
charge, in a word, of downright incapacity, and that.unsupported by any 
proof whatever. Tliis chargJmay be, as Sir John observes, a very natural 
one for him to make, though why it should be so he best can tell; but 
while I cordially agree with Iiith, that it is altogether unnecessary, I fiir- 
Iher maintain that it is exceedingly unjiisf. In proving this to be the 
case, and in resisting the attempt to strip General Picton—and as, in thM 
case, must necessarily follow, the third division likewise—of the honours 
they have so long enjoyed, and who, according to the expression of Colonel 
Taylor, again quoted by Sir John, it must then follow are now “ wearing 
the laurels to which others are entitled,’’ X appeal to your readers if I am 
justly liable to the charge of having sliown any di!^t|fesy towards Sir 
John. Might I not, with some reason, retort♦the'^lw^ upon himself? 
As to my having seen nothingbf >^Iiat relates to the subject of discussion, 
and being, therefore, as he holds, iiyompetent to censure those who were 
eye-witnesses and actors in the scenes described,—4ue deference, 

I beg leave to inform Sir John Cameroil, that, from daybreak to the termi¬ 
nation of the battle, 1 was on that face of the Serra fronting the enemy; 
that, at the tiirib, I spent nearly week upon that portion of it which was 
the scene of action; and having again traversed and re-examined the 
ground, two years after, 1 may venture to assert t^at I know the localities 
fully as well—nay, from the palpable mistakes into which he has fallehi ^ 
hesitate not to say much better, than himself. In behalf of the many 
officers who corroborate my views of the subject, as well as for myself, J 
claim the capacity of seeing what came under bur own immediate obs,er- 
vation. and, consequently, the right tb censure and ej^se the inaccur^y 
of staleroents, and the fallacy of conclusions, which are disproved by 

R 2 
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etROstances taking |>lace on the scene of operations, where, undoubtedly* 
we were both eye-witnesses and actors. 

In commenting on the Inference which, in a former papier, I had drawn 
from the comparative losses of the hfth and third divisions, Sir John goes 
on to say 

The objectjjOf this comparison was, of course, to depreciate the ser¬ 
vices of the former division—and, certainly, if services are to be considered 
more or less important according to the )Jegree of chastisement inflicted 
by their opponents, those of the firth division upon this occasion sink into 
mere insignificance. This is not, however, I presume, a true 
criterion by which a military man of any experience wou^ jdcifpe of the 
comparative merits of the conduct of troops in action '^‘'fo enable him to 
form a correct estimate, he would naturally ascertain the shape in which 
the enemy advanced, which of llie contending parties had the advantage 
of ground, and the means taken to resist the attack ; for unless troops are 
fairly brought up to their work, disorder and loss of life must be the con¬ 
sequence.’* 

1 might, Mr. Kditor, have passed over in silent gratitude the trouble 
which Sir John (Jameron has here taken to enlighten my ignorance as to 
what “a military man of any cj^erience” should look for, or expect, in 
cases of the kind; so plain?.lipwever, so obvious is the inference he has 
drawn, making the o^u^rvations otherwise so totally uncalled tor, that, 
but for the disclaimer with which tliey arc accompanied, 1 should have 
been led to conceive the p.aragraph an attempt upon his part to blow 
away by a side-wind those laurel.s which .some are presumed to have no 
title to we:ir, that they might be handed over to the rightful owners. 

But for the disclaimer in question, it might have been considered that 
Sir John had meaht his readers to draw-tlie inference, that the troops of 
the third division had not been broughf fairly up to their work,” to use 
his own expression, and, consequently, were thrown into confusion, thus 
accounting for the greatness of their loss. 

That none of your readers may be lei’ by hi.s unguarded language info 
this mistake, I take leave assert, that no troops ever were ‘‘ brought up 
to their work” in better style, or stood th^jir giound in a more manly 
manner, or fought more bravely, to the complete discomfiture of a gallant, 
numerous, and determined enemy, than was the case that day with the 
troops of the third division. 

,Yieldmg, as they did, in courage, discipline, and experience in the field, 
to no division of the Peninsular Army, it is no disparagement to the fifth 
to say, that the third were, in these respects, every way their equals. But 
where two bodies of equal discipline and eq«»al courage, led on by officers 
of equal merit, have in any action at^versaries of the same de.scription to 
encounter, and when the one suffers a loss of twenty-two officers and three 
hundred and ninetdwa men,jthe other of only two officers and forty-five 
men, it surely requiresliut a slender ^tocj^ of “ military experience ” to 
draw the inference which I have done,'supported, as it is, by other evi¬ 
dence, that the burden of the conflict must have fallen upon the one, 
little, comparativelyjfdevolving on* the other, however well it may have 
done that little. 

Sir John, indeed, endeavours further tp weaken the fovee of this infe- 
reisce by saying—“ It appears extraordinary that the simple charge down 
the hill, related by Major Maekie, i^hould have occasioned such severe 
loeses#’^nd requests to be favoured with “ unelques klaircissemefi^' on 
thesi^t.^ 

HnvBir John taken the trouble to peruse a little more carefully the 
papers inserted in your pages, he would have found that the brilliant 
referred to was not the only service ^'rendered by that coriis. He 
vttdld then have seen, among others, that circumstances had enabk*d the 
.^etny to establish themselves at fihe commencement of the action upon 
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the left of the position of the third division, whence it required no ordinary , 
cftbits to displace them. How this was effected by the 88th and 45th, is 
well known to most of your renders; and. in corroboration of the inference 
which he endeavours to overthrow, I may here inform Sir John, that in 
dispossessing the enemy of the rocks where they were here established, 
one company of the former regiment had eight men killed,^being only one 
less than the whole number killed of the fifth division. The hard fighting, 
which is so well known to have Ipllen to these and the other regiments of 
the third, will, to the minds of most men of “ any military experience," 
rpneonjihly account for the greatnesg of the loss they sustained; contend¬ 
ing, as theV'w’ against such superiority of numbers, without having re¬ 
course to the alfeh^i^ive suggested by Sir John, that they may have been 
unduly exposed, and left unprotected through the incapacity of their 
General, or badly “ Orought up to their work’* by their own immediate com¬ 
manders,—men, Mr. Editor, who, it is no more than justice to say, on 
that occasion, as well as previously, and at all after times, evinced the 
pos.session of every quality, both of head and nerve, which can be required 
of those entrusted with such a charge. 

How, on the other hand, the fifth division, brave and well disciplined 
as we may admit they were, could have attacked and overcome a “ power¬ 
ful column of the enemy/’ and such an enen^,•ensconced too in rocks, and 
having therefore every advantage of position, with r 4oss so inconsiderable 
as they actually sustained, might well exc.te surprise. I should conceive 
there are but few men whese military experience could furnish a parallel to 
such a circumstance. Sir John Cameron may, perhaps, be able to oblige 
your readers and myself with “ quelques eclaircissemeiis" upon this point. 
Meanwhile, as his last attempt in this way has, with one single exception, 
for which I have to thank him, tended rather to obsCMre than to throw 
light upon the subject, he will jj^erhaps excuse me for noticing one or two 
of liis observations, and for pointing out how the questions at issue are 
affected by them. ‘‘ The observations I made,’* says Sir John, ** on Gen. 
Picton related solely to the critical situation in which we found his divi¬ 
sion at the moment win n General Leith canie^ to his support, an event 
which rescued his right flank, then completely in the air by the overthrow 
of the Portuguese troops, and at the mercy of a powerful column of the 
enemy, which had established itself at that point/’ 

In answer to these observations T must Remind Sir John, that in thus 
begging the question at issue, he has made a series of assumptions ppt 
only gratuitous, but in direct opposition to fact.s. By competent testimony 
I have already proved that T.eilh*s affair was not to the right of Picton’s 
division; but at a point intermediate betvieen his right and left flanks. 
While upon that part of the ridge at,the pass of St. Antonio (undoubtedly 
the right of Picton's battle line) were concentrated, the 74tb Kegiment, the 
right wing of the 45th Regiment, three conip|inies o|,the 60th with some 
light companies of the divisioi^ under Colonel Wiililmis, also a Portuguese 
Brigade consisting of their 9tb an(t21st,to"ether with the brigade of Portu¬ 
guese guns under Major Arenchild\ no portion of whieja were ever driven 
from their gimuid, and where the enepiy never wer^ established. With 
regard to the 74th, I have to remark that they were not stationed far down 
the face of the,Serra, as supposed by General Cameron, , but merely suffi¬ 
ciently in advance of the guns to admit of firing over their heads, and 
every one acquainted with the natuit of the position at this point must be 
aware that the declivity of the mountain is such that troo{» might lutve 
been placed in perfect security twenty yards from their muzzle. 

While this is sufficient to-sliow that Picton’s right Was never turne<^:as 
a further proof, if any more be wanting, that it was not in the slighted 
danger at the time, it is what is stated hy Picton-^in his letter to^lArd 
Wellmgton, that when General Leith’s announced to him 
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^ ihe approach of the 5th division, he told him that he had no occasion for 
their services at that point, and directed them to proceed to tiie left. 

As to what General Cameron observes relative to Arenehild’s guns being 
relieved by those of the Lusitanian Legion, by order of General Leith, in 
consequence of “ the ammunition of the former being expended,*’ I cannot 
but feel indebted to Sir John for this strong though unintentional corrobo¬ 
ration of the important fact substantiated by the positive testimony of so 
many others, namely, that the affair of Leith had no relation to the earlier 
and more arduous business of the (lay, but unquestionably tu a later, and, 
as Picton has expressed it, and as it would appear from evidencc;^ alsf^ a 
feeble effort of the enemy. How could Arencluld’s ammui^ j/f'nave been 
found expended, unless the battle had lieeii raging, ; that for hours, 
before Leith approached the position of the third division ? 

What I have here stated, along with tlie evidence formerly adduced, 
must, I am sure, have convinced the w^hole of your impartial readers, that 
whoever those may be who have found the missing laurels of the fifth, it is 
not the third division that wear them. Whether tlie ** ichiirci8.wm('m" 
whicli I have so fully given shall be etjually satisfactory to Sir Joiin Ca¬ 
meron, is, Mr. Editor, a very different question. 

Wm. Mackie, Major 88th Regt. 

Army and Navy Club, rJ«.h^Jan., IS'JH. 

Mr. Editor,— In compliance with the desire, expressed by Sir.lolm 
Cameron in your last Number, namely, to have ^Jurther information about 
the 88th Regiment at Busaco, I send you the following letter. 

For obvious reasons, 1 did not think fit to use it in my own controversy; 
but there is no rea|on why it should now be withheld.—I remain, Sir, youi-s, 

W. Napibk. 

Jan. 10, 1838. 

« 

I do not think that cither Wellington or Beresford could have seen the 
charge of the eighth Portuguese Regiment at the hattie of Busaco. I 
stood about two yards from these Generals at the time that this charge 
was supposed to have beep made. Lord WVilhngton, seeing tliat the head 
of the French column had crowned the height, ordered up a gun: this 
marks the spot of which 1 speak. At this time the 8Bth was engaged 
with the French column, which was about sixty yards distance from it. 
We saw the French officers trying to niake their men deploy, but in vain, 
foT the fire of the 88th was very destructive, because the ground formed 
an inclined plane, at the lowest part of which stood the British regiment, 
and therefore every shot told, not a ball passed over the head of the enemy 
who stood above them upon the ridge. I observed to the present Admiral 
Napier, who was on horse-back at my side, “ How gallantly that regiment 
fights!” Some said it was an English regiment—others that it wasaPor- 
tuguese regiment; ’ w.on e <\ould clearly dislinguisli, because of the smoke 
and the distance. At inis moment T w|is vt’oimded, and lost sight of the 
charge which I heard that the 88tli Regiment then made. I was almost 
immediately carried- in a blanket along the rear of the position to the con- 
venl* which was tdwdl'ds our left, avd met Lord Wellington returning IVom 
the kjt of ■'th^ position, he having been on foot near the gun at the time 
-th'at I was wi^nded. These circumstances are marked inrijiy memory bv 
the fact, bn passing the Commander-in-Chief, and unable to speak 
ftoxa the ^11 having Iny jaws, 1 waved my hat to congratulate him 
on tH€i~^hemy having been driven down the height, of which I had just 
heard, ‘ He drhw up and asked who I was, for my face being disfigured with 
Bhoed) he did not know me. These three facts, viz., 1st, the conversation 
l^oh took place about the 66th; 2nd, that I Was standing behind 7.ioM 
W^lttngton when I was wounded ; and, 3rd, that 1 shortly after met him 
j fuming ftdm the ItifH nearly prove two things i—, 
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First,—That the distance of the place where wo stood.from the 88th 
Regiment, added to the smoke, made it impossible for any pne among us * 
to see the charge of the 8t.h Portuguese, for no one could distinguish 
wiielher the 88tli, which was nearest to us, was a British regiment dressed 
in red, or a Portugue.se in blue !—we termed a group, and many of this 
group had remarkably good sight. Lord Wellington and Marshal Beres- 
Ibrd were on foot; and though we stood a little higher Ihdn the 88th, we 
were not higher tlian the smoke^ and could neither sec over the tire of the 
S8th nor through it. Besides, the right wing of the 8th Portuguese lie- 
gimept was not only on the other sifle Of all this smoke, but it was also at 
a greatHi^tivw^**; lor the left flank of the «8tli was above 300 yards from 
the place wher^S^ Wellington stood. To this must be added the fronts 
presented by the four British regiments, viz., the 88th, 45th, oth, and the 
RoyalScots, and the left wingot tl-.c 81 li Portuguese. All these distances, 
together with the intervals between the regiments, nm.st have placed the 
right wing of the 8th Portuguese at^bout three (juarlers of a mile, or more, 
from the spot on which Marshal Beresford slood, the greater part of the 
intermediate space being tilled wilh iiie and smoke; whicli makes me 
assert, tliat Irom where llie Duke of Wellington and Mar.shal Beresibrd 
stood no onp pould harp sorn Ihe chiu'ii,H of Ih.p, 'Sth Porfu\!;ucfiP. 

Secondly.—They answer the question, “ Wr.^ it at Ibis moment tliat the 
charge was made by the 8tli Portuguese, Veliiin”'* from which charge 
Douglas says he met the Duke of Wellington, who shook hands with 
him?” I say it was at ^iis nuincnt, because not about twenty minutes 
or half an hour could have elap?,ed, between my being wouiuled when near 
the Duke of Wellington and my meeting Ifim returning from the left of the 
position, and he was not tlien galloping. When I fell lium my horse, the 
charge had not taken place ; wlg'n 1 met him, it had taivcn place ; and the 
interval of time between these two circumstances was not sufficient for 
him to have gone from tlie spot*wh.Te lie stood, wliere I was wounded, to 
the right wing of the 8th Portuguese, then have spoken to Colonel Doug¬ 
las, and after tliat away to the ligjjit division on tlie left of the position, and 
then leisurely back again to Uu* place where I met him, when I wiis car¬ 
ried from the field. Besides^ I was told imme'dialely after this, that lie 
rode fiom where 1 met him to the b8th Regiment. Now, if Lord Welling¬ 
ton did not congratulate Wallace till after hr. had been to the leJU anti 
ascertained that he had gained the victory, it is not veiy probable that he 
should have previously passed the 88lh imntiticcd, lo shake hands with the 
commander of the Portuguese regiment, and then vepass the 88tli still un¬ 
noticed to go to the left, as he did see the gallant conduct of the Britisli 
regiment, and did not see the conduct of the Portuguese regiment, which 
I certainly understood at the inomenl not to have been praiseworthy, for 
it was asserted that Douglas and Birmingham had been left nearly alone 
by their men, notwithst'anding their own personal brewery. It vva.s, with 
regard to this regiment, ipiite the old song— * ’ 

“ Some Bay Ihily r.^l away—others say itay;” 

but everyone agreed as to its having been broken. 

If it be asked how I, being wounded and carried (o^^e rear, could hear 
anything of these matters, I answer, that, being laid in a small chapel 
the convent, I heard the different reports brought by several officers who 
kept dropping* in from the fight. They were congregated in the next room 
to the chapel, and a large circuit*,arch in the wall en 9 bied me to hear all 
they said relative to the battle, which I, of course, listened to with great 
eagerness and attention, and their praise of the personal conduct of Doug.^ 
las and Birmingham, and also another officer whose name was not known 
to them, M contrasted with the conduct of their battalion, was particularly 
impress^ upon my. mind, ^th the aboveruamed racers being fricdfl8 .m 
mine^ but as far asl can recollect at this diitahiperiod>th«ir 
appli^ more to the wing under BirmU^gnani than that under Douglas, I 
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tUereforfr think, Ist, I may say, that Lord Beresford must be mistaken in 
he y^as actually an “ eye-witness” of the charge made by the 
8th Portuguese Regiment, a mistake easily made when a man hears of and 
sees so many events all occurring almost simultaneously; 2nd, t!)at Lord 
Wellington could not have shaken hands with Douglas at so early a period 
as tlie latter imagines, and tUen^ nut in consequence of any charge that 
Loid WelUngtoA had seen; yet I do not mean to dispute the good conduct 
of the 8th Portuguese because I saw nothmg of that corps, and as regards 
it I speak entirely from hearsay.—Yours, &c. 

^ , C. Napier, Major-GeneraL.. 

Caen, 27lh July, 1836. 


- ^ 

Captain Jebb, laie 3rd Dragoons^ in Reply to Colonel Napier. 

Mr. Editor, —In reply to Colonel Napier s letter, published in your 
last Number, I beg leave to state that Colonel Napier’s first proposal (viz.) 

to insert in his sixth volume an abstract of Colonel Clowes's statement, 
and to expunge the word immediately,'* did so far suit the views of Colonel 
Clowes and his friends, that had Colonel Napier complied with their 
wishes for a copy of the proposed abstract, it probably might have given 
them satisfaction; but this Jbeing denied them, as also a copy of Colonel 
Brotherton’s counter-^atement to that which Colonel Napier had com¬ 
municated to him as ‘‘having received from Colonel Clowes; Colonel 
Clowes and his friends not being able to form an opinion of what they 
were not permitted to se*e, could not possibly judge how far the intended 
insertion might meet their views. 

That being deprived by death of the corroborative testimony of Generals 
Le Marchant and Victor AUen, and Colonels Hervey and Osborne, who, if 
living, would, Colonel ('lowes feels confident, have most willingly come 
forward in support of bis statement, the fallowing letters have kindly been 
afforded, which 1 feel satisfied will so far confirm that statement, as to show 
that the retreat of the 3rd Dragoons was not immediate, and that they, 
were not driven back until they had efte^ed the object on which they had 
volunteered their services.' 

I remain, Mr. Editor, your obedient servant, 

D. .7. Jebb, 

Cheltehhatn, 25th January. 1838. Late Capt. 3rd Lt. Dragoons. 

P.S. On the part of Colonel Clowes I beg to offer the same permission 
• which Colonel Napier offers him, viz., to imblish the correspondence be¬ 
tween them. 


** Dear Jeb«,—Y ou ask my opinion of the conduct of the 3rd Dragoons 
on.the passage of the Guarena river in the month of July, 1812 , 

“ I am ill disposed at this distant period of time to enter on the subject. 
I feci it a duty, howler, due to a gallant regiment to repudiate my repug¬ 
nance, and to state w!M I Venly believe to be accurate. 

” The cavalry on that occasion, undel tlfe command of General Victor 
Alien, was susceptible of a better formation. 

“ The attack wag vigorous, but wanted force. 

“ On the necessary retrograde oV the 14lh and Hussars, the 3rd Dra¬ 
goons advanced with success; but being overwhelmed by the fire of a 
large body of infantiy, and menaced by cavalry, it became Vduty to retire 
as other troops did. • 

** The servic^S^ of the three regimffets were brilliant and important; 
and 1. am dispo^d lo.entertain an impression, on their bold countenance 
theVnfety of a Considerable force ofpur infantry depended. 

1 was ah eye-witness of wjiatT have stated; and so circumstanced as 
tioi be exposed to little danger; consequentlvv could look on with^ a com- 
^sure little kndWhio'T<%itaientaLbfficers dunng a tumultuous retretit. 

” Again; if two regiments cbnl^ not hbld thCir' groutid, how unreason- 
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able it would be to expect a single regiment could remain in front of a 
very considerable body of the enemy’s infantry, increasing in number:^ 
every minute, and menaced by cavalry! 

I liave confined myself to a recital of facts, without bias, or appre¬ 
hension of reproach from any quarter. 

“ Kemaining, dear Jebb, yours faithfully, 

“ 14th Jan. 1838. * “ J. Elley.” 

“ Carltan Hot^l, Regent Street, Jan. 22nd, 1838. 

“ My dear Clowes, —I am very happy to have it in my power to 
; our appeal to me, by aspiring you that Sir Felton Hervey very 
ojinn declatcA'.*o me that the 3rd King's Own Dragoons had afforded very 
effectual suppori<4o the 14th Light Dragoons in the affair of the I8lh 
July, 1812. After the lapse of twenty-five years I cannot charge my 
memory with the precise terms in which he may have expressed himself 
on the subject, but I well rcmemtj^r, on rny appointment to the Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy of the King’s Own, his hearty congratulations to me as &very 
old friend, at obtaining the command of a regiment of which he entertained 
a high opinion; and, both at that time and in subsequent conversations, 
he gave me to understand that that opinion rested on their conduct on the 
occasion alluded to. 

“ It was to the kind feeling towards the 'regiment, originating in that 
cause, that I attributed the promise he had previously given you, to agree 
to the transfer of an armourer named Dutton, from the 14th Light Dra¬ 
goons to the .3rd, whiclT was afterwards earned ftito execution. 

“ Believe me, my dear Clqwes, yours very sincerely, 

“ C. Manners. 

“ Colonel Clowes, Shoredon.” • 


Queries by Mr. Seftetky on the Battle of Trafalgar. 

Mr. Editor, —As you were so good as to say that you would kindly in¬ 
sert, in your valuable monthly j^ublication, a few questions, addressed to my 
naval friends, who had tlie*honour of sharing in the glory of that day of 
days, when the fluid fieidiof Trafalgar was won, i gladly embrace your 
kind permission. The reason of my request is, that being at present occu¬ 
pied in painting a portion of that noble fight, which I am particularly anxious 
to make correct; and being now removedfrom Portsmouth (since the death 
of the Royal Naval College) and the agreeable intercourse of my vj^lued 
sailor friends, I have no means of asking many<iuestions personally, which 
are (luite necessary to the accomplishment of my purpose; and for this end 
I beg leave to submit the following, assuring all who will do me the favour 
to answer them, through your Jotwnal, of my sincere and grateful thanks. 

I remain, dear Sir, your most obliged servant, 

East India College, Addiscombe, , ^ * J. C. Scuxtky. 

Dec. 23, 1837. • . 


QUESTIONS. 

Had the Franco-Spanish ships— 

Top armours; if so, how painted? 

Quarter boats? 

Spritsa&hi bent? 

Any of them painted single-|ided or red-sided? 

Did they, or the English, boats astern? 

Did the English keep the burtons on the. topsail ykrds ? 

And did they reave preventive braces? (Where do they lead?) 
Had Defiance guns upon her poop ? 

Were her quarter.boata up? .... 

W^s th^ French Ao^e red-sided, and eingle-sidra ? , 

’ HadaDy of.them .aprliteatl-^opsaUyerda? * 
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As my picture embraces a portion of the lee-line, the under-mentioned 
^p8 are those I more particularly wish to know about 

St. Jean Nepomuceno, Polyphemus, Arjcunota, 

Aigie, (F) Achille, Defence, 

Defiance, Africa, lldefonso. 

(F) Neptune, 

Bett<m*s.^ Charily, 

Mr. Editor, ~The general feeling at present in the Navy, arisir^ 
the claims whicU"the different Nav^ institutions have advancg(jt^IncTiH?L-’ 
pate in the advantages of the munificent will of 
Betton, induced me to examine and possess not only the real merits of 
^ose acts whicli led to its formation, but also the reason by which the 
claim of the Naval Charitable Society for shaving in the same was dis¬ 
allowed. f' 

In the year 1723, John Betton, then a mariner of Shoreditch, went with 
a consignment to the Straits, and being taken by a Barbary corsair and 
carried into slavery, suffered those liorrors inseparable from its state, lie 
also witnessed the miseries of his equally unhappy and captive country¬ 
men, and made avow that ir,.he ever reached his native land, he would 
establish a fund for tb^edemption of British slaves. Having at lengtli 
been released from captivity he fulfilled his oath, by leaving at his death 
the sum of 14,000/. for this and other charitable purposes. This, partly by 
disuse, arising fit>m the annihilation of slavery at Algiers, has accumulated 
to the enormous sum of 120,OOU/./which is now in Chancery awaiting the 
decision of one of its Masters, to be apportioned in a manner analogous to 
the testator’s intentiOps. 

There is no society however in England established directly for the 
same purposes as those embodied in the'WiIl of Betton; and the Lord 
Chancellor has, therefore, ordere d a Master of his Court to apportion it 
among those charities who come the nearest to the testator's intentions. 
And what charitable society, Sir, may I' a^k, can advance so strong a 
claim as the Royal Naval, composed, as it was and is, of those members— 
Exmouth, Ekins, Brace, and others, who fought and bled at Algiers? Has 
not this celebrated and righteous battle, fought, not to make the captive, 
but to release him, thrown on our Charity many orphans and widows of 
those brave men, who with theif lives sealed the redemption forever, not 
only«*of British sailors from slavery, but those of all Europe ? Then have 
we not by this act directly carried into execution, if not the letter, at least 
the spirit of Betton's will, and done for him more than ever his most san¬ 
guine hopes could have encompassed ? Indeed such was the conviction 
on the part of the Ironmongers’ GompaSiy (the trustees of Betton’s will), 
that the gallant Exmouth, tiie Citizen of the World,” liad accomplished 
the philanthropist’s intaations, that they elected him a brother corporate 
of that society, and placed in their hall an adrtfirable likeness of the veteran 
hero. 

By the Act of Mortmain, within which the estate of Betton no doubt 
falls, established in the reign of Henry VIII., to prevent the Popish priest¬ 
hood compelling, in those lamentable days of ignorance and superstition, 
the dying Papist, under the terrors of condemnation, to beqdeath his pro¬ 
perty for the benefit of their fraternity, o*- the See of Rome, it was enacted 
that no property in land, or tenement, could be left to any society, unless 
duly chartered or incorporated. From this it results, that so long as any 
institution remains unembodied by those laws which give it a claim to the 
sympathy of the benevolent, it can never expect to be etirlohed by those 
adventitious and charitable bequests, which have placed many inferior 
societie^o ourselves in a much more prominent positibn than that wt^h 
wc at present occupy. * 
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The Marine Society, which owes its origin to the humane benevolence 
of Captain Lord Harry Powlett, of the liarfleur, has received in legaoiet? 
since its incorporation upwards of one hundred thousand pounds. The 
Dreadnought Seamen’s Hospital, an oftshoot of this Society, founded by 
our own members, with merchants of the city, though established since 
the peace, upon the same principles, viz.,^y donations and subscriptions, 
foresaw the advantages of incoiporation,, and having obtained it, were 
enabled to claim through Pa:|liament, in the following year, an annual 
sum of 500/., and which, but for the chcumstance of their being chartered, 
^tljey never have possessed, ^he Royal Hospital of,Greenwich illus- 
tra\e?mt';-f:]yalso my position. The rich streams of wealth which have 
flowed into it!*7N^ng from bequests, confiscations of property, &c., may 
be traced mainly W the advantages of its charter. Why then should not 
the Royal Naval ('hantable Society anticipate similar benefits ? seeing 
that while the former inteiposes its magnificent shield between the veteran 
seamen and the cares and pnvatfijns of old age, the Royal Naval CharU 
tabic Society, its sister institution, throws lior simple and perhaps less 
official mantle over the widows and orphans of those officers who encoun¬ 
tered the perils and shared the glories conjointly with the veteran seamen 
whose courage and devotion to their chiefs ornament those royal palaces 
in as great a degree as the Royal Hospital embellishes our country. 

From these facts and premises the infefence u?'orally follows, that by 
the act of incorporation we shall render ourselves competent to meet the 
only objection advane^ by the Master in Chancery as a bar to those 
(daims, which the Ironmongcis’ Company have already recognised as our 
right. Further, we shall not only place the Society in a more advantageous 
jiosition with the country, and hence derive a corresponding advantage 
from its numerous benefactors and philanthropists, bwf we shall practically 
carry out the great intentions of its primitive founders, viz., to relieve tlie 
willows and orphans, as welPos the officers of the profession, 

which, while in war, was considered of such importance as to tie called the 
country’s only true and legitim|.te defence, is now, in peace, arising from 
causes, alas ! as difticult io.be removed, but painlully obvious to all, ne¬ 
glected, forgotten, and unknown.—Always yodrs, , 

Ironsides. 

Dec. 18th. 


IForKin^ of the Ik.yol Syatcin. , 

Mu. Fditou, —Being a soldier of veiy few words I will state facts, which, 
if you would give publication, might be the means of liaving the evil rec¬ 
tified. 

The juniors of all branches arefleft at the depot upon the formation of 
the service companies. The Lieutenants and Lnsigns are relieved as pro¬ 
motions only take place in the service con^anis?*. The Captains do not 
follow the same rule, but the#Sub who is promoted, if he liappens to 
be with the service companies, with them ho remains; so that by the 
present arrangement those officers who go out with Ihe service companies 
may remain out the whole period of service, and the depot officer who 
joined them upon the formation will remain at home. 

A Servics-Comfanv Officer. 

Paui eind Virginia. '' 

Mr. Editor, —In the United Service Journal fbt'October, there are 
copies of some document relative to the loss of the ship San ^eran at 
the Isle of France, in August, 1^44, on which St. Pierre has founded his 
beautiful tale of Paul anJ'Vir^ia; but these depositions have reference 
sokly to the lose of the ’ship, and none whatever to any circumstance 
arising therefrom which could havci^erved as a foundation for the story. 
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The fojlowin? notes made some time ago by an officer who resided some 
yetfiNTiti the Island may not be uninteresting:— 

** On reference to the depositions in the archives at Port Louis, no person 
of the name mentioned in St. Pierre’s story was embarked as a passenger 
oin board the ship San Geran, but there was a yOung lady a passenger, 
between whom and one of the officers of the ship a tender attachment was 
formed'during tbe^ voyage; and'the story goes, that on the ship’s striking 
on the reef off Amber Island, the officer psed every intreaty to induce 
Mademoiselle to endeavour, with his* assistance, to reach the shore, but 
not being able to prevail on her to venture, he left her on board, ar^ bapp- 
a good swimmer reached Amber Island in safety. HaviMf^f?}>roacnS 
himself for abandoning the person to whom he was so^^jrliSrly attached 
to a fate becoming every moment more certain, and determining to share 
that ftite, whatever it might be, he returned on board; and being more 
successful in his application to her to leave the ship, he took her on his 
back, and endeavoured to swim to the Shore, which he would probably 
have reached m safety, but unfortunately they were overwhelmed by a 
portion of the floating wreck, and both perished. 

" Such is the story (at least as told in the Isle of France) on which St. 
Pierre has founded one of tlie most beautiful and pathetic tales to be found 
in any language. The writerof these notes had read and re-read Paul 
and Virgima, of whict'<>'?'e is ari'enthusiastic admirer, long before his fate 
to visit the scenes where the story is laid, and though he felt something 
of disappointment at finding there was so little ferindation for the super¬ 
structure St. Pierre has so beautifully raised and embellished, still he has 
wandered over the Montaigne de’la Rose on which St. Pierre has placed 
the cottages of Madjime de la Tour and Margueritte, until he could almost 
fancy he had discovered the exact spot pointed out so clearly, by being 
enabled to see the flag-staff on Montaigne de la Decouverte, through the 
extraordinary gap in the ridge of the Montaigne Langue, called the ‘ eni- 
brazure.* 

“ The very’accurate description of the scenery given by St. Pierre tended 
to raise the merit of his work still higher when read on the spot: but one 
of the most interesting parts' of the whole story, that where Paul and Vir¬ 
ginia accompany the runaway slave to the di'strict of the Black River, will 
not bear examination. It is morally impossible that the two children 
could have gone from the silimtion where Si. Pierre has placed their 
homes to atty part of the district of the Black River, over mountains and 
rivers, and through woods, a distance of nearly twenty miles j but pro¬ 
bably St. Pierre thought little of this inconsistency, as he has certainly 
thereby added considerably to the interest of the tale. 

“ St. Pierre has interred the remains o|Paul and Virginia in theburying- 
grOund of the church of PamplemOusses, where the remains of the ill-faled 
pair, lost in the SanGeran, were deposited ; but a Frenchman, whose 
location is about a mile distant (half way between the powder-mills and the 
chutch of Pamplemousses), has erected inliisVounds two urns on pedes¬ 
tals, one of which he calls the tomb of Paul, the other of Virginia, and 
they are visited as such by most strangers arriving in the Isle of France. 

“ St* Pierre was in the Isle of France in the year 1762, eighteen years 
after the loss of the SaaGeran, at which time the excellent anj^ benevolent 
La Bdui^Mnais was governor. St. Pierre has, however, introduced him 
into the^^^e with great effect.” 
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correspondence from the principal ports and stations. 

PorUmouthi Jan, 21st. 1838. 

Mb. Editor, —Prom the date of my last communication up to the 6th 
inst., the south-west winds prevailed, an^ prevented all departures from 
the port: since that date it has been blowing strong«from E.N.K.. and 
ROW retards all arrivals fromu the westward. The only vessels of any 
moment that have got in are ihe So^reign, transport, and the Queen of 
the Netherlands, Dutch East Indya ship from Batavia. , 

A day V-*wo before the publication of your last Number, the Inconstant 
receiveu ordelST'^'go to Cork to embark part of the 93rd Regiment for pas¬ 
sage to Halifax; Vtid she went thither on the 7th instant with about 300 
The Pi({ue was ordered for similar service, but had previously sailed to the 
north coast of Spain, to bring to England some of the disbanded legion; 
and orders are at Plymouth, should site put in there, to fit her for the 
reception of troops and despatch her to Cork aUo. that the remainder of 
the 93rd Regiment may be embarked in her. Since this departure the 
depot of the 2‘lth Regiment, stationed in Portsmouth, has received orders 
to furnish a diaft of upwards of 100 men to join the service companies in 
Canada, and it is evpected they will go out either in the Calliope or 
Vestal, whichever frigate may first be rtady: aie both fitting at 

Shcerness. 

The successor to SirJFiancis Head, Major-General Sir George Arthur, 
with his nephew, and several officers of the 43rd Regiment, went from 
hence the first week in January by the ^ew York packet The preced¬ 
ing is all that is known here of military movements regarding Canada, 
in which this garrison is concerned. 

H.M.S. Melville, with Rear-Admiral the Hon. Geo. Elliot, his family, 
and suite, did not manage to c^ut Spithead until the Gth instant, being 
detained by a succession of strong south-west winds, which rendered her 
putting to sea scarcely possible^ and certainly useless, as the ship would 
have derived no benefit knocking about the Channel with an adverse wind. 
The Melville is to touch at Tcnenffe, to pick\ip an^nchor and cable left 
there a few years ago by flie Winchester ; (.why the Wellesley, the ship 
actually gone to relieve the Winchester, could not have been ordered to 
perform that service, and put it on boariL is a matter of surprise). She 
will also touch at Ascension, St. Helena, and Kio de Janeiro, previous to 
going to the Cape of Good Hope; and it may therefore be at least four 
months before the Thalia appeals in England, it being settled that Rear- 
Admiral Sir Patrick Campbell should remain at the Cape until his suc¬ 
cessor relieves him in the command. 

The Sovereign, transport, menti()ned before, arrived from Bermuda with 
invalid soldiers of the 30th Regt., woikmen of the Dockyard, a large party, 
upwards of lUO, of convicts, and various stdres; And now they have been 
removed, she is ordered albng^ide the Dockyard to fit for six months* 
further service, and take in provisions and stores for the accommodation 
of 200 soldiers; an(i when ready, winch will be in a few 4ays» go to Cork 
to embark them. ' 

When the Sovereign left Bermuda, which was I HU December, 

the Cornwallis, Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Fag«t*s dagrehip had^gone to 
Jamaica and Barbadoes to collect such troopsias tka^Gorearnors of;thM». 
islands could spare, and convey them to Halifax to replace those which 
had gone to Quebec; and it is,therefore, more than pronable that the 200 
men which the Sovereign is to take onboard will be detachments from the 
several depdts of those regiments serving in the West Indies, and by the 
time the Jupiter gets out with a regiment from the Mediterranean the 
number that the dornwallis takes to Halifax will Uien be replaced. The 
Corawallia sailed fVom Bermuda on the 2dtb November, and calculated 
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Retting to Halifax by the end of February. Vice-Admiral Sir Charles 
'Paget was preparing to visit the different West India Islands, and intended 
to do 80 in H.M.S. Pearl,commanded by his nephew, Lord Clarence Paget, 
and ere this is at sea. When the Sovereign came away the Comus 
had the flag, and, with the Racer and Pickle, was lying at Bermuda. 

The Racer had been in one w two hurricanes, and lost her masts, and 
was refitting, andcis now expected to be on her passage to England. The 
Madagascar, Commodore Sir John Peyton, had also been unfortunate in 
her last trip to sea, having got on shore ana been compelled to throw over¬ 
board guns, shot, anchors, water, &c., experienced severe injury, andcom- 
pelled to go to Havannah to repair her damages, and ituj 8 *p^fr?tffiy' 
believed that she must return to England also. Of the^#fler part of the 
North American and West India squadron the people in the Sovereign 
knew nothing. 4 . 

The Dutch ship, the Queen of the Netherlands, merely came to this 
port for shelter. She is still in the hat^our, and must remain here until 
she can get up to Rotterdam; and if the north-east winds last it may be 
six or eight weeks first. The ship was 115 days from Batavia, and had a 
very bad passage, lost her bulwarks, &c.. and, in addition, did not get in 
the Channel time enough to get up the Maese. Four or five other Dutch 
ships, comprising the annuakfleet, are expected daily, and will very pos¬ 
sibly be compelled to<tiek- refuj^e here also. 

The Tyne, 28, Captain Townshend, has availed herself of the east wind 
and sailed for the Mediterranean. The Wasp wil^follow her in a few days 
to the same station, but has been detained by having her capstan fitted 
for Gordon’s chain messenger, a most desirable thing to have, but it has 
generally happened that the demand for, or the offer to the Captain of, 
it, is not made nntirthe ship is nearly ready to go to sea; it then takes the 
Dockyard people in these short days from a week to ten days to alter and 
fit the capstan, and the messenger has theh to come from Scotland. The 
Edinburgh, Hyacinth, and one or two other ships, all experienced great 
detention; and should the Electra, now in the Dockyard-basin, have one 
supplied, the delay will happen again. Why some of these chain messen¬ 
gers, w'hich are getting into'general use, cannot lie kept in the Government 
stores, appears veiy strange. I now proceed fo inform you what is going 
on in the Dockyard relating to the equipment and repairs of ships. 

The Admiralty have at length determined to adopt a belter plan for the 
conveyance and accommodation^if troops to foreign statiops, than by hiring 
trarlsports, having ordered that several nien-of-war shall be converted into 
troop-ships. At this port we have had the Jupiter, pierced for 50 guns, 
and now the Apollo is fitting, or I should say in dock converting. The 
first had the capacity of taking on board and stowing in comfort 800 people, 
her crew being only JOO: her dinvensiohs were, length 154 feet; breadth, 
41 feet; tonnage, 1178; and the advantage oftwo decks. The Apollo was 
a fine dfi-guu iVigate of 108fi*tons, 154 feet long and 39 feet broad; and 
vour readers may thus form some calculatson'of the splendid accommoda¬ 
tions she will have, it being expected that she will be able to take a com- 
. plefe regiment at one trip. Let any military man, who has had the mis¬ 
fortune to be»moyed during a period* of profound peace from one foreign 
statUm to another, vet a hired transport of a few hundred tons burthen, 
faficy must be by the Government at length seeing tlie 

good' poii^jh&dopting the plan of havmg proper armed troop-ships, com- 
inandedMd: ifianned by officers and seamen of the Navy. Between 200 
and aOQ^'^fepwrights, joiners, and other mechanics, have been put on the 
Apollo'ln get her ready for service* and it is expected she will be out of the 
hapda-of the Dockyard people by the end of February, and doubtless ready, 
to^.'pbt to sea by the end of the earliest time requisite to go to Que-> 

baot as prodigious exertions arti making ip her ifitern^l arid external altera* 
t^s, &e. like ihe Jupit^, will be oommandad by ft Master, Utidt 
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wifh the other officers, have a crew amounting to between 80 and 100 men. 
To add to the comfort of those soldiers to be embarked, Mr. Blake, the abli? 
and ingenious builder of Portsmouth Dockyard, has suggested a very con¬ 
venient sleeping and messing berth, capable of holding eight men. The 
sleeping part is upon the plan of those in the guard-houses for the men off 
duty to recline on; four to be on the lower^art and four on the upper, like 
berths in steam-packets. In the daytime,, when the bedding, &c., is re¬ 
moved, some of the boards are^hifted and made to form seats and a table 
for the eight men. If twenty only of these are put on either side of the 
deck of the Apollo, 160 men will be made comfortable. In case I should 
• not explicit, it may be as well to state, for the information of some 

of your milita^j^/ Toaders, the present plan of fitting troop-ships for the men, 
that they may coIRrast it with the improvement Mr. Blake has got the 
sanction of the Admiralty to introduce, his plan being more particularly 
applicable where more space lor the accommodation of the troops is so 
much wanting. The present mole of fitting the bed-jilaccs for troops be¬ 
tween decks is by placing a continuous range of stanchions fore and aft, 
about six feet from the ship’s side; these stanchions are also placed about 
six feet apart; in each of these divisions there arc two heights of bed- 
places between decks, e.ach flat receiving four men, making a reception for 
eight men; these partitions are at present oply employed for the men to 
sieep in. Mr. Blake’s improvement is tt/ consist making these bed- 
places available for receiving and inemn^r the same eight men by day, who 
may occupy this space b^ night, by contriving th|it the bed-bottoms should 
be made into three pannels, atliwartships, the two end ones hinging and 
turning up and buttoning against the stanchion, leaving the middle pan- 
nel for a mess-table, and, by a lurther contrivance, of employing the head- 
boards (which are made to shift) to rest on a bracket^* seats are formed in 
this enclosure for messing the eight men who occupy the hed-place. This 
plan will be the means of giviftg great additional comfort and accommo¬ 
dation, and be attended witii cleanliness and consequently health to the 
troops. ^ 

In addition to the Apollo, there are in dock the Revenge, Ajax, War- 
spite, ships of the line; Blonde I’ligatc; Ilerakl, torracrly a diplomatic 
yacht: and the Arrow cuttfr. The Revenge and Ajax are to be inspected 
and repaired in the course of the spring; the Warspite to be cut down and 
converted into a fourth-rate; the Blonde fitted for service; the Herald 
made into a sea-going ship; and the Ano<v, cutter, repaired and fitted for 
a three years’station. Very lew men are as yet employed on these vessels, 
preference being given to the Apollo; and, in fact, the shortness of the 
days and the inclemency of the weather permit of little work out of shel¬ 
ter. Any reports that may gain circulation of three or four ships of the line 
being about to be-commissioned hdre are entirely without foundation, as 
the foregoing is all at present in contemidation. 

The old Prince George, of 98 guns, for fnany years the sheer-hulk in 
this harbour, has been moved alongside the jetty to be unrigged and dis¬ 
mantled, and it is understood tiiat orders will be giv^n that she shall be 
taken in Dock to be broken up. The two sets of sheers are in good order, 
and cause the services of the Prinefe George to be dispensed with, and 
enable an additional pair of first-rates’moorings to bb^ available; in conse¬ 
quence the Victory, flag-ship of the Admiral-Superintendent, has been 
brought down the harbour to a more convenient be^th opposite the Dock¬ 
yard landing-place. - 

Three small vessels have been commissioned since my last, via., Brisk, 
Partridge, and Nautilus. The Brisk ia, a small schooner, adapted and 
intended for the coast of Africa. The Cartridge and Nautilus are^ 10-gun- 
brigs, and will doubtless be-despatched to North America, as the squadron* 
under Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Pwt will require^ an augmentation of 
yaslala of that close, npw OonadaieTn a state of revolt. The two 
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Vim tfily commissioned this week, and will not be ^eady for sea until the 
<middk of March. 

A slight chabge has taken place in the Royal Marine Corps by the 
retirement of Colonel Hornby, the Commandant of this Division. He has 
been succeeded by Colonel George Jones. The Columbia steamer went 
ftom Spithead with Lieut. Colonel Aslett and a few supernumeraries to join 
the battalion on the north coas( of Spain, and orders are down this week 
for a Captain and two subalterns to hold themselves in readiness to pro¬ 
ceed on similar service. It is also tliought tnat another field-officer will be 
ordered to accompany them. 

The affair of a floating bridge betweeh Gosport and Portsmoi^i^gain 
revived, the parties interested in the undertaking statingv(h«^^>vernraent 
do not mean to oppose it; and a public meeting has bt!^ held to arrange 
about an Act of Parliament to carry it into execution. The scheme of having 
Docks near lAngston Harbour, and cutting a canal through Southsea beach 
to get the ships up, is objected to by thihGovernment authorities, and will 
of course come to nothing. The other scheme of Dotks in the Camber 
matf some day or anotlier succeed; but unless the money for erecting 
them, deepening the water, and purchasing the property surrounding the 
site, is furnished from London ur other places, it is a question if the 
youngest inhabitant of Portsmouth will ever see them m employ. The 
same reasons apply t^Jihe floafeng bridge. The solicitors, architects, and 
paid agents of all these affairs are the only persons that will derive ad¬ 
vantage. Another public meeting is to be held in the town respecting a 
nulway to London, through Chichester. Arundel,*&c., one of that sort of 
speculations which will never be effected. Railways arc greatly at a 
discount. 

The season of the’j^ear of course prevents all movements of troops, con¬ 
sequently this garrison and Gosport have the same regiments and 
depots as stated in my last communication; viz., in Portsmouth, 2nd 
battalion of the Rifles and Depots of the 5th, 24th, 90th, and a detach¬ 
ment of the 47th; at Gosport there is the 98th Regiment and the 89th 
D^dt. ' 

P.S.—In addition lo the foregoing remarks upon the Apollo troop-ship, 
it should be mentioned that a poop and forecabtle are to be erected on the 
upper deck. The former will be appropriated for cabins, &c., the latter to 
aiford shelter in bad weather; and that a galley may be put under it, so 
that the troops and crew may hhve separate cooking-places. Nearly the 
whole of the main-d^k, and all the lower-deck, will be made available for 
soldiers, the fore-panof the main-deck being selected for the crew. About 
twenty sleeping and messing-berths will be fitted on each side of the 
lover-deck, three of each for women, and some on the main-deck. There 
are'plenty of scuttles for air. Fmal]y,4t is arranged that the ship shall 
accommodate 600 troops, and 80 women. 

As you have repeatedly inserted interesting reports of the late Expedi- 
tt<Hi to the Euphrates under Colonel Cbesney, which was unfortunately 
abandoned from necessity, your readers will no' doubt be glad to hear that 
the two mates '(Messrs. FiizJames and Charlewood) wno were serving 
thmin, but latterly in the gimnery-Ship Excellent at this port, yesterday 
hda intimation that their commissions as Lieutenants had been made out. 
Of course. Lieutenant Cleaveland will be made Commander, as he was 
the cn^Naval Lieutenant employed.; but as he is on board H.M.S. 
Edmbwk.at Lisbon, the fact is not known here. 

went to Spithead this aflernoon, and will sail for the Mediter- 
rascafrnn Wednesday. The late^ accounts from Malta are up to the 27th 
December. The Tribune arrived there on the 22nd December from 
Messina and Syracuse, and the Jupiter troop-ship on the,24th Decem^r 
with the 77th Regiment and detachments from Cork. The following 
ships were at Malta*^on the 27tb December :—Princess Charlotte (liag* 
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ship* of Admirnl the-Hon. Sir K. Stopford); Rear-- 

Adniiral Superintendent Sir T. Brieves), Vanguard, Rodney, Husi^ell, * 
Portland, Tribune, Magpie, and Hind, cutters; Confiancei Blazer, and 
Volcano,steamers ; Jupiter, troop-slup; Adriaand Montecucculi, Austrian 
brigs; Scamandre, Frencli packet-steamer. 


^ Plymouth, January 20lh, 1838. 

Mr. Kditor,— The Comet steamer, Lieutenant G. F. Gordon, sailed 
lienee on the 22nd ultimo for. PasiJages, having on board Captains Shute 
and Pattoun, with 12 corporals and 3 drummers belonging to this division 
of the Royal Marine 4 who have taken a passage in her to join the battalion 
under Colonel Parke. On tlie ‘23rd, the Lily lO gun brig, on Sir William 
Symon<l's plan, was commissioned by Commander John Reeve. The 
officers ai)pointed to her are Lieutenants H. Tracey and C. H. Lapidge ; 
Mr. R. \V. Miller, Acting-Master; Mr. R. Gomley, Surgeon; and Mr. B. 
Dyer, Purser. Her eqiujimeiit is progressing but slowly, very lew men, 
having as yet entered; when complete, her com])lcment will be 110 men 
The Pique, 3C, Captain Boxer, sailed on the 23i\i for tlie north coast of 
Spain, with stores for the squadron under Lord John Hay. She will bring 
home some of the Spanish Legion, ibr whttse vece])tipn accommodations 
will be ])rovided on board tlie Forte, ‘14-gun frigate, lying in Hamoaze. 
Before the Pique took her departure, a great deal was said respecting an 
expected trial of sailing^letween her and her competitor the Inconstant,, 
the result of which, it was supposed, mi'fht prove to be very different 
from that of former trials, the Pique having since had her topmasts 
lengthened two feet, and tlie whole of her ballast sent o;? sliore; her entire 
stowage also having undergone a great change, es|)ecial regard having 
been paid to the distribution c€ the weiglils on board, with reference to 
the capability of each portion of the immersed part of the hull to sustain 
those weights. But as these frigates have both been called into that 
important service, the transportsftion of troops to Halifax, we must await 
with patience a convenient opportunity for prosecuting those interesting 
experiments which have bean instituted for the puTpose of improving 
English Naval architecture. 

A salute on Cliiistuias morning announced the arrival of a Flag-Officer, 
which proved to be Rear-Admiral Ross, in the President, o2, in three : 
days from Portsmouth. She had been expected for some time previously. 
During the short lime the President remained here, i^e gallant Admiral, 
received the visits of his numerous friends in this neighbourhood at 
ElUotPs Royal Hotel, Devonport, where he entertained a large party on 
the 28th, befoi'e taking leave. The wind,jivhich for some days previously 
had been blowing fresh from the westward, being favourable on the 5tii 
instant, the President got under way, and is how, in all probability, well 
advanced on her passage to SoiiJh America. The Weazel, 10-^un.brig, 
and IheTalliot, 28, both ,of which are being brought forward for sea- 
serviM, were undocked on^the 28th ultimo, having been taken in for the 
purpOT.e of being newly coppered. The Thunder, surtoipig vessel, in 
command pf Lieutenant Smith, arrived on tl>e 28tli fro^,Fortsraottthr and 
remained in tlie Sound until the 5th of this nionth,.when she sailed,for •• 
the West tndies. On her arrival there, she will be, given up to Uentenant 
Bennett, the Commander of the Lark, when Lieutenant-Bmith.will take^ 
tile command of the Lark, as ten^r to the Thunder.. .. 

It having been determined, as stated in my last, that the .Genoa, 
should be byoken up, she was docked for purpose on the 29th ultin^ - 
since which about a hundred shipwrights,have'been, bpsity at w^ork.iii;. 
taking her to pieces. The ahdrtness of the wprking.di^ys .at this seajson of^i 
theyaw; s^.the inclemency of ihc.tother during ftewly the wWle-ot 
..U. S. JouRir^ No,illy Fkb. 183& s S 
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I the time that the people have been employed upon her, have operated in 
every way greatly to their disadvantage. The mechanics engaged in this 
service arc working, as I underetand, for a stipulated sum for the job, 
which, at any other time of the year, might liave enabled thorn, perhaps, 
to have earned a tnfle more tj^an tlieir ordinary rate of wages ; but it is 
considered that the season has been too much against them to allow their 
task to turn to &ore profitable account than their common labour upon 
limited earnings. Scarcely a vestige noy remains of the Genoa, so that 
the dock will be ready for the reception of any ship for which it may be. 
wanted in the course of a few days. . 

When I last wrote you it was intimated that the llacehorse, i 8, Com¬ 
mander Craufurd, would be ready forsca by the end of the month (Dec.); 
but it seems that her completion was deferred until ^outten days since, 
in consequence of certain alterations having been gone into, which are 
calculated to improve greatly the stowage of her boats and booms, accord¬ 
ing to a plan adopted of late on boaru several flush-decked vessels. It 
consists in contracting the framing over tlie galley and round the fore¬ 
ladderway, sufficiently to allow a Sparc topmast to he upon the deck against 
the framing, the heel of the topmast abutting against the coaming of the 
main-hatchway, while the head of the topmast runs forward under the 
cross-piece to the riding-biKsj clear of the midship side of the bitt. lly 
this arrangement tlftr spars rest snugly upon the deck, instead of being 
stowed, as formerly, in a very elevated position, upon gallows bitts. 

ThcEspoir, 10-gun brig, was commissioned o-i the llOth ult. by Lieut. 
Festing, formerly first of the Vernon, wliilc in the Meditcrranenn; but the 
command has since devolved on Lituitenant I’aulson, her former com¬ 
mander having this week been promoted. She is to liave a complement 
of fifty men. 

The Pyramus, troop-ship, bound for (loijr, and afterwards for Barbadoes, 
put to sea on the first of the month ; but she had very bad weather of it, 
and was obliged to come to anchor again in the Sound on the following 
morning. An easterly wind, however, <in the .'ith inst, enabled her (as 
well as the President and Thunder) to take lier departure. She had on 
board five officers aivl 122* men belonging to^^lhe .‘lOth Regiment, and, on 
her arrival at Cork, was to receive in addition, seven officers and 113 men, 
belonging to the 14th and G5th Regiments, with whom she was to proceed 
to the "West Indie.s. ^ 

Jhe Messenger, steamer, arrived on the 5th from Sheerness and Ports¬ 
mouth, with stores for the Dockyard, and returned shortly afterwards. 
The Columbia, steamer, also arrived on the 5th Irom Portsmouth, and pro¬ 
ceeded to San Sebastian, 

Our townsman, Lieut. Goldsmith (of twenty-nine years' standing), late 
first of the Caledonia and Revenge, has been appointed to the command 
of the Megaera steam-vessel, recently launched at Woolwich, and now 
fitting out at Sheerness for the Mediterranean service ; she is fitted with 
Hall’s condenser. " 

The news from Canada has naturally occasioned some excitement, and 
given rise to much speculation am<pig members of both professions, more 
pl^cularly at the out-ports, where demonstrations are making of the 
intentions of the Government to adopt prompt and energetic measures to 
tranquillize the British colonies in North America. Two ships of the line 
(Malabt^ and Hercules) are fitting out hove with the least possible delay, 
for tjigj^pose of conveying troops to Halilax. It is said that the former 
will4xj|6^<m board the 1st or Royal from this garrison, and that the latter 
will Ttb^iye troops at Cork. Tha Pique also, on her arrival here, is to be 
for the same service. ' 

ine effect of this bustle, which it is to be. hoped will be only of very 
short deration, haa been to create a veiy unusual degree of inter^dt in 
etrery, even the moat trivial, official proceeding of late. 
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The Malabar, in command of Captain Sir Wm. Montague, arrived in 
the Sound from Lisbon on the 1.0th ult., came into harbour on the Ifith, 
and was paid off on tiie 4tli of the present month; and it must be admit¬ 
ted by every one who saw her before she was dismantled, that she was, in 
every respect, in most excellent order. Th^ eulogium passed on her by 
Rear-Admiral Sir James Ommaney iMjfore she left the Tagus, must have 
been most g:Tatifying and encouraging to eVery individual belonging to 
lier, inasmuch as it had referonc^J more.especially to the general efficiency 
and discipline of the ship than to her mere appearance. The praise 
bestowed upon her deseivesto be recorded, the gallant Admiral in com¬ 
mand of the Lisbon station having expressed to “ the officers and ship’s 
company the very gj^eat satisfaction he had experienced in inspecting the 
Malabar, and that he considered her to be in the highest order of any man- 
of-war Tie had ever seen, and quite a pattern for the service.” This ship, 
having been dismantled, has been brought alongside the Dockyard to have 
her defects made good, and to undergo an immediate relit; she will be 
ready for re-commissioning before tlie first of February. 

The Hercules, 74, Captain Toup Nicolas, also from Li>»bon, arrived on 
Tuesday last, 1 (ith inst.; she had her lower-deck guns taken out of her on 
the following day, while in Causand Bay, and came into Hamoaze the next 
morning. She was instanlly placed in the ^itnds of the Dockyard, to he. 
prepared expressly for the reception of troops, and id be supplied with a 
new main-mast, for which purpose she was yesterday taken alongside the 
sheer-hulk. The activity* with which the business relating to these two 
ships is being conducted, reminds one %ery much of old times, when 
dispatch was an object. 

The Partridge, 10, lias been commissioned by Lieutenaiit Morris; and the 
Holla, 10, ordered to be brought forwanl. The Britoni&rt, 10, Lieutenant 
Stanley, tender to the Alligator^is still m Barnpool, and the Alligator in 
the Sound. The Mutine, packet, Lieutenant Pawle, is undergoing a sur¬ 
vey, after a period of nearly twelve years’ service, and it is expected she 
will bo paid off. The Raceiiorse'^s daily expected to go out of harbour; 
her destination is unknown. ‘ , 

Captain Coode has been ejipointed Superintendent of the Naval Hos¬ 
pital and Victualling Establishment, vice Captain Phipps Hornby, who 
goes to Woolwich Dockyard. 


Milford Haven, January 17. 

Mr. Editor, —Permit me to commence the correspondence of the month 
by wishing you a happy new year and many happy lelurns thereof. Since 
I last addressed you, an entry ot workmeni consisting of shipwrights, saw¬ 
yers, blacksmiths, carpenters, &c., has taken place at our Dockyard, in 
common with those at Plymouth, Portsraoutli, &c. In ail between sixty 
and eighty men have been addfed to the establishment, principally to finish 
certain works by the .list of March, when it is intended to discharge them 
again. Others, however, are permanently entered to fill the number of the 
establishment fixed for the year, the vacancies having occurred from 
deaths and discharges: N o labourers were required, for4he system adopted 
there of empldying the mariue.s of the garrison, while off duty, in perform¬ 
ing the labourers’ work, precluded the necessity for such a step. This plan 
seems to work well, and appears highly approved of by all parties. They 
are allowed 9<f. per diem extra for this service, and it is astonishing to wiU 
ness the quantity of labour which is thus accomplished. An extensive 
roof, calculated to contain a first-rate, is being wwstrueted over one of the 
eastern building slips. Hitherto it had not been supposed that so large a 
vessel cmtld be launched ftom that part.of the Dockyap), but Mr.Hawke«» 
the lifte Shipwrighik'at the suggesUon of Adsmt Sir Charlee Bui- 

• a rk . 
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then Superintendent, found such a step practicable, and the roof has 
consequently been erected. 

As soon as the contract is granted for conveying the mails between 
Dublin and I/iverpool, tlie vessels now on that station are to ha sent lirre, 
they being more powerful, anc} such having been found by the Board of 
Admiralty to be requisite. A new regulation has been made respecting 
those on this station, viz., that ■one packet shall be always ready at Water- 
ford to take the maih in case the one froi^ this side should not arrive in 
sufficient time. They are, however, frci^uently loo late to .save the coach 
here, notwithstanding its detention foii an hour. Repeated applications 
have been made to the Postmaster-General on the subject, but his Lord- 
ship declined making any alteration in the arrangement at present. 

There is no Superintendent yet appointed to PembrSke Yard, and Cap¬ 
tain Corbyn still continues acting. Neither has the Commandant's vacancy, 
caused by the death of Major Bailie, licen Ulled up. It is rumoured, that 
the American and West India packet.s fire to be placed on this station, in 
conse<piencc of the contemplated reduction of the estal)li.shment at Fal¬ 
mouth. A Mr. Denison, of the Royal Engineers, from the Admiralty Office, 
visited Pembroke Yard since 1 last wrote, for the purpose of investigating 
the different items of tlie estimates proposed for the ensuing year. Among 
the rest, that of raising the-inclined plane of the pier, lately constructed 
here, to a level witirthe other part, and which being a decided requisite, 
bears a conspicuous part. This step becomes the more nece.ssary from the 
fact of the difficulty exivting in keeping the paddles of the steam-packets 
off it in coming alongside. An extensive coal-shed has been constructed 
at Hobbs Point packet station. * 

G. 
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ti 

The Dispatciiks of thk Duke of Wellington. Vol. X. 

* 

This volume commences with the Duke’s, visit to Cadiz, at the close 
of December, 1812, and terminates with the battles of Vittoria and the 
Pyrenees, in 1813. It is one of the most able and interesting of the series, 
abounding in point and vanctj; of subject. The censures of his Grace on 
certain irregularities of the troops, especially after the battle of Vittona, 
are strongly marked; while, on the other,hand, his encomiums on their 
prowess in the field, particularly during the arduous and brilliant opera¬ 
tions in the Pyrenees, are unusually warm. There is much admirable 
matter on politics and administration scattered through the volume ; and 
the Duke solves a knotty point of legislation orjimspnidence, military and 
civil, w'ith as much promptitude and perspicuity as he divines and defeats 
his enemies' manoeuvres. 

We observe that, second editions of (he preceding volumes are in the 
course of being issued. * 


Lockhart's Life of Sir Walter Scott. Vol. VI. 

It would be difficult to find in the whole range of biography a volume 
of su^potent interest as this. Heretofore we have seen Scott lapped in 
unbdt^ded prosponty, bearing his honours with manly meekness, and 
opposing the aegis of strong sense to the blandishments of fiattery or the 
shafts of malice. Here the storm bursts—all but suddenly.bursts on the 
author of Waverley—domestic bereavements throng, for the first time, on 
the husband and father, simultaneously with the crash of his fortunesr- 
fortunes wonderfully erected by unprecedented powers and untiring in¬ 
dustry both of mind and £ra«ne. ^he touchstong of 
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applied to the being whom it might least have been expected to reach,' 
and the man of sorrows comes out the brighter for the test. New and 
untold feelings, reflections, and resolves are elicited and indelibly stamped 
upon the Diary which fortunately at this period he had begun to keep, 
and stamps the goodness and buoyancy o*' his character. There exisU 
notlnng more pathetic than his thoughts of. home, his own creation, about 
to be alienated, or his quiet apostrophes to the lost partner of thirty 
years. How much meaning is*summ«d in the simple phrase, ** I have 
seen her!” , 

The biographer, wo also think, appears to increased advantage in this 
volume; his own qualities and connexion are brouglit into stronger and 
more familiar rclief^n the private records of his great relative, and we are 
almost sensible of enhanced respect for one who was “ worth gold ” to Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Another volume closes this eventful history.” 

Travels in Arabia. Uy Lieut. J. R. Wkllsted, Indian Navy. 

Wk have never read a work of travel more replete with such local in¬ 
humation as books of travel are properly designed to convey, or more 
strongly marked by practical good sense and tight feeling, adhering with¬ 
out perplexing digressions to tlie objects in view. 

Mr, Wellsted’s researches embrace two distinct portions of Arabia, and 
occupy, each, its separate volume. The first treaits of Om&n, and impor¬ 
tant division of the Arabian peninsula, o( which it comprises the south¬ 
eastern angle bordering on the Indian ocean, and hitherto unexplored by 
Kuropeans beyond the line of the sca-coast:—the second part comprises 
the survey of the peninsula of Mount Sinai, with its gblfs of Akabah and 
Suez, and the shores of the Red^ca, including both the western or Coftee 
coast of Arabia, and the opposite shore of Nubia. The marine survey, 
which was undertaken m 1829-30, by the Indian Government, for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining an accurate kn'vwledge of the Red Sea, with a view to the 
expediency of establishing a .ueam navigation^ to India by that route, is 
enlivened and enriched by n»^tices of the adjoining country, founded on in¬ 
formation acquired during personal excursions of the author into the inte¬ 
rior. The purely nautical or technical details of the survey are judiciously 
omitted from the work, and arc confined the sailing directions, where 
lliey may be consulted by the mariner. , 

The province of Omfin, from the novelty of the subject, and the character 
of its enlightened chief the Imfim of MasUat, as well as from its boiilering 
on the country of those restless fanatics, the Wahabis, whom the author 
somewhat provokingly, and not without danger, encountered, attracts us 
most. The whole polity of the Arab confederation of this district is laid 
before us—their feuds, feelings, domestic hatbits, dwellings, a^culture, 
resources, and climate, are faniiliarly described. We are also introduced 
to the extraordinary tract knowif as the “Oases,” consisting of vill^es 
and districts sunk below the general surface of the soil, shaded by luxuriant 
groves, and irrigated to saturation by covered conduits, or watercourses, 
conducted tor miles, sometimes six or eight, from higher levels where they 
have detected^ springs, to the spot where the stream is diffused and 
absorbed. An original and interesting account, with drawings, is also 
given of the camel. In short, we become intimateijr-acquainted mth Oman 
and its people. , -- 

Our military recollections are reealled to narratives given in fonner 
numbers of tms Journal,' when accompanying our intelligent guide over 
the field where Captain Thompson was so murderously defeated by tbe 
tribo'of Beni-Abii-'Ali, in 1821—a defeat amply avenged^ within a couple 
of months, by Sir Lionel Smith, at the head of 3008 men, including tHe 
Brimh 68tb»inth whom the Arabs flight band to hand. We are aho 
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k refreshed by notices of Ras-cl-Khaimah on the Pirate coast, of which wo 
have recorded the storming and destruction which took place in the pre¬ 
ceding year. 

The iiero of the book, however, is Sayyid S’aid, Imkm of Maskat, whose 
superb gift of a fine ship to our late most gracious Monarch is fresh in the 
recolledion of our readers. The character of this extraordinary man is 
drawn in charaefers which reffect lionour alike on the prince and his eulo¬ 
gist, and lead us to express an earnest hV‘pe that the relations of amity 
cemented between the British and the Imam may be as cordial an(i lasting 
as the publication of Lieutenant ‘VVellstcd must tend to render them. 


Hkmarks on Military Law, &c. By Major-General Charlbs 

J. Napier, C.B. ' 

We have long watched for room to^nable us to take a more extended 
notice of this admirable treatise than circumstances have hitherto per¬ 
mitted. Our brief reference to the work on its first appearance, was but a 
harbinger of this intention, and, to confess the truth, we have been led 
from month to month to look for the appearance of a second edition, of 
which we could avail ourselves as a motive for seizing upon some pre¬ 
occupied space evejj^to the temporary discomfiture of our regular order of 
battle. 

While we still trust that the consummation alluded to may, ere long, 
afford us the desired opportunity of recurring ntbre at length to the gal¬ 
lant General’s excellent book, ve cannot, for the present, refrain from re¬ 
commending it in the strongest terms, and with our most deliberate judg¬ 
ment, to the possession and study of his brother officers, for whose infor¬ 
mation and guidance it has been laboriously and disinterestedly composcil. 
It forms a commentary of considerable varrety and scope, abounding in just 
and benevolent views, luu never descending to the maudlin and unsoldier- 
like strain which usually cnlecbles productions of this class. His observa-> 
tions on rewards and decorations of hondurs—the crying deficiency of the 
British Service—we need,not say, have ouf cordial concurrence. The de¬ 
dication to the Fiftieth, of which Charles Napier was a Major—one of Sir 
John Moore’s Majors, the “well-doers” of Corunna—is one of the most 
manly and eloijuent passages we have ever met with. The writer is a tho¬ 
rough and practical soldier, wi^h ample knowledge of his subject, on which, 
it, is evident, he has earnestly reflected. We are far from agreeing with 
our gallant friend in all his opinions—the.'discrepaucies it is unnecessary 
lo point out—but we are confident that he has uttered nothing which he 
does not honestly believe to be for the good of the Service of which he is 
an honoured member. * 


Thoughts on Tactics and Military Organization, Sec. By Lieut. 

Colonel J. MircHELL. 

Modesty precludes us from treating, this able compilation in as compli¬ 
mentary a strain as its ample merits deserve, inasmuch as it is our foster- 
child. having been cradled in our pages; an extended notice of its contents 
-would be ei^ually out of place, on the same ground. We are, therefore, 
only permitted to remark, that the first chapter, on “Th^ Causes of the 
slow 4^|c^ifss of Military Science,” i% with the exception of a few stray 
paiiwgefei entirely new—and so, for the most part, is that on “The English 
.afid J'r^ch Cavalry.’’ A great deal has been added throughout, and all 
'the original articles have been studiously revised. The general result has 
been a work eminently calculated to excite reflection on technical points, 
to extend the students views, and to awaken a feeling responsive to the 
lofty ami chivalrous character of the author's creed and manner. This 
volume, which yve trust wHl command the circulation to wlueh. it.i4 anti- 
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tied, and his kindred ‘ Life of Wallenstein,’ stamp Colonel Mitchell as one, 
of the most powerful writers of the day. 


A Method op Concentrating the Firh of a Broadside of a Ship- 
of-War. By William Kennish, Carpenter, R.N. 4to. 

Here wc have a neat treatise, upon a most important subject, from a 
Warrant Officer, and tlie tojifb is discussed with ability and acumen; 
aftbiding iinotlicr proof that England is not wrong in,expecting that 
“ every man will do his duty,” or even more than his duty, in his country’s 
cause. 

The concent rat of tlie fire from a broadside has already been recom¬ 
mended in our own panes, and the effect is obvious. When many shot 
are made to take effect near tlie water’s edge, or line of floatation of the 
vessel aimed at, the hole they wosild, proliably, make in the side, would be 
so large, that she would be m tlie most imminent danger of sinking, from 
the very grout difficulty, if not the utter impossibility, of applying, in time, 
an :ulp(|uate remedy to prevent the water from rushing in with extraordi¬ 
nary violence. The naval render who desires to study this point, will do 
well to attend to the excellent remarks of S^fr Howard Houglas; and for 
tlie necessity of such aitenlioii, we will •merely lepeat what has been 
advanced—that in numerous contests on thi* ocean, no fewer than 18 shot 
out of every 20 have bec^ thrown away ! 

Mr. Kennish lias evidently devoted much lime to the subject, and has 
invented a very ingenious by which the fire is to be 

regulated; for which, with other plans, he has been awarded the gold 
Isis medal of the Society of Arts. The details, hotvever, being purely 
technical, must be rei'ened lo in the treatise itself, which is clearly drawn 
up, and illustrated with excellent plates. 


% 

On the Elements of thv.Okiiit op Halley’s Comet, at its appear 
ANCE i.N THE YEARS 1835 aucl 1836. Bf LLcu^cnant W. S. Strat¬ 
ford, K.N., F.R.S. 

The apparition of Halley’s Comet was an occurrence of too great an 
interest to every educated person to be rea^lily forgotten. But of the mil¬ 
lions who gazed at it, how few' are those who have assisted to develoj^ its 
wonderful motions! I'^oremo^t, however, among those few, we are proud 
to see a naval officer; and the elements here }^iven arc an honour to the 
country. Indeed, hy this remarkable ephemeng, the orbit may be traced, 
through all its pertmbations and affections, with such comparative case, 
as lo render it the best cometary discussion whioh has ever been produced. 

As the work is entirely tabulated, it will not* of course, admit of abstract; 
but we deem it a duty to reeprd its production in ojur pages, as a matter of 
deep interest to the intellectuaf character of the Service. 


• 

Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables, to Seven Places of 
• * Decimals. 8vo. Simpkin and Co. 

This is a singularly neatly-printed and portable series of Tables, which 
appear to have been most diligently, compared, by its editor, with those of 
Oallet, Bagay, and Hasslcr. From its form, and apparent correctness, it 
must be valuable to naval and military surveying officers. Its conti?nt5 
are—^the logarithms of natural numbers from 1 to 100,000—and the loga¬ 
rithmic sines, tangents, co-tangents, and co-sines, toevery ten seconds for 
the first five degrees, and to every thirty seconds for the reinaii^eT of the 
qo&drant^which certainly is not dear at tw^ve sbtiUDgs. ^ 

S ^' 
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«The New Sailing Directory for the Ethiofic, or Southern Atlantic 
Ocean. 6y John Purdy, Ilydrographer.. 8vo. R. H. Laurie. 

This is another of Ihe well-known series of nautical directories which 
Mr. Purdy has so ably and so zealously drawn up for the use of seamen; 
and it forms a valuable adjunct to his excellent Memoir on the Atlantic 
Ocean, the merit? of which ate best attested by the fact of seven large 
editions of it bavins been sold. Besides these, he has given forth memoirs 
of the Northern Ocean—the British ChA"nnels--and the Mediterranean 
Sea—in all whiph, diligence of research, accuracy of detail, and instruction 
in a pleasing form, are conspicuous. 

The present volume, like the former ones by the same author, contains a 
vast (quantity of matter in a condensed form—in fact, rt may be said to be 
“ as full as an esfg and the descriptive parts arc occasionally illii>tra1ed 
by v?ood engravings. Among the contents are—a general tal)le of the 
latitudes and longitudes of the principahpomts described—observations on 
the winds, seasons, tides, currents, and other phenomena—and a particular 
description of the coasts, islands, and shoals. To this is added an appendix 
containing remarks on clironometers, on health, and other topics of mari¬ 
time import. 

We owe it to an eminent l^ydrographer—Captain William Henry Smyth 
—to record, by the way, that Uiis practical work isdedicated to that, scien¬ 
tific officer, “ as a memorial of early friendship, a testimonial of affectionate 
regard, and a grateful acknowledgment of many private and important 
favours, which have been applied to the improvement of hydrography.” 

We have already alluded to the eminent services of this hydrographic 
veteran, in our discussion of Major Renners work on Oceanic Currents; 
and we now conclude, by thanking him for this proof of his continued 
exertions in the service of the public. 


NOTICES TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are again constrained to advert to the barefaced piracies committed 
on the properly of this Periodial—more especially by an obscure news¬ 
paper imposed on the “ United Service” as professional. Tlic thefts of this 
unscrupulous pirate are, in themselves, beneath notice; but, when con¬ 
spicuously puffed and propagated as original by so respectable an organ 
as the ‘Standard,’ demand exposure. Th>.latter Journal cannot plead 
ignorance, having been .civilly warned, though apparently without any 
effect on its justice or courtesy, of its misprision of literary larceny. The 
‘ Standard’ may lend ilshigh name <0 any unworthy collusion; but wc 
must insist that it shall not be at tl\p expense of the United Service 
Journal 

Our readers must permit us to refer tham to several Papers which have 
appeared in this Journal on the subject of North America, a reference to 
which will supply interest and information at the present moment, namely, 

A Winter March in Canada, in 181.3,” which appeared in our Number 
for October, 1831; a “ Memoir on the Defence of Canada,’* with a map, 
in August, 1833; and the letters of “ Peter J*ivol” from N'cw Brunswick, 
of which we have published a series for. some months back. 

W^w anxious to communicate with the writer of the Expedition to 
^laxsndria. 

•* We are ready for the “ Coorg” continuation. 

“ A Member, U. S. M.,” in our next, 

A review of Sir John Barrow's Life of Howe, with other critical notices, 
in our next. • ' ' ’ ' . 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO; 

OR, 

N^WAL and MILlTAfty REGISTER. 


AFFAIRS AT llOMK AND ABROAD. 

• • 

Parli.\mknt rc-asRemblcd on the Z6th ult., and has since been occu- 
{tied with the ufTai^ oi Canada, upon which nmcli declamation has been 
wa6t(;d. A bill ban bten introduced by Ministers, but modified in its 
progress by the constitutional watchfulness and ascendancy of the Con¬ 
servatives, suspending the ahnsud Conistitution of those Provinces, to 
Die chief government of which the Ear! of Durham has been appointed, 
with a sweeping jurisdiction, and dictatorial power. Tlie farce of Mr. 
Roebuck jileading at the bar of tlio House, as the agent of the Cana¬ 
dian traitors, acquired a shade of gravity from the humiliating position 
in which so impudent an aggravation ot the treason, placed the Go¬ 
vernment who permitted it. W e had barely lime last month to allude 
to the insurrection in ^ower Canada, of whicli, we are happy to add, 
bul)''>p(jiient accounts announce tiie suppression by the Hritish troops. 

From the conquest of Canada by the* Jiritish, under Wolfe, in 1759, 
and its formal cession by France in 1703, its institutions, especially as 
seuled in 1774, have preserved more of the s])irH of the conquered, 
\\hilo its prosperity and poptHlatioii have been more rapidly progressive 
than those of any other colony on record. The con(|ueror8 appeared 
in fact to have waived, in an a^dministrative sense, the right of conquest, 
and liaving indulgently roppected the original forms and prejudices of 
the French Canadians, have continued, up 20 the present time, to heap 
boon after boon and privilege upon privilege on these {lossessions. even 
to the loss and injury of the motlier country, in which light Great 
llritain must now be said to stand tovvj^rds a territory at present more 
than half colonized by Rriti.sh settlers and their descendants. In \791 
a constitution was given to Canada, modelled on that of England, but 
found to be fur too liberal for the actual condition and intelligence of 
its ignorant and bigotol French population.’ For the convenience of 
fecttlement and legislation, Canada was^Hvided into Upper and Lower— 
the Upper Province forming a colony of alniost purely British extraction. 
In proof of the rapid progress of the Canadas in population, we may 
stale that wliile that of the Lower Province was but 70,000, in the year 
1775, it now amounts to 600,000, having nearly decupled itself. Of 
this number 175,000, or about one'third, are British, to whom we must 
add 350,000, almost wholly of the same origin, for Upper Canada, 
making a tbfel of 535,000 British, or thereabouts, exceeding the French 
population by a 6fth. • 

In corroboration of the picture we have drawn, on the authority of 
recordetl facts, of the important benefits conferred by Great Britain On 
Canada, in contrast with the condition of that province under its French 
masters, we cannot cite a better authority than the traitor who, under 
instigation from home, now excites the inhabitants of that cherished 
colony to throw off‘‘ baneful domination of thb mother coUtttry ;**— 
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, Papineau ioquiitirin 1820, addressing tlie electors of the West Ward 
of. Montreal, -by wliom he was returned unopposed. Many further 
reasons for “ gratitude” on the part of this consistent patriot and his 
country have been added since. 1820. 

Not many ’days have clafpsed since we assembled on this spot for 
the same purposeras that which, now calls us together—the choice of repre¬ 
sentatives. The opportunity of that choice being caused by a great 
national calamity, the decease of that bel8ved sovereign who had reigned 
over the inhabitants of this country sinc,e they became British subjects, it 
is impossible not to express the feelings of gratitude for the many benefits 
received from him, and those of sorrow for his loss, so deeply felt in this as 
in every other portion of his extensive ilominions. And how could it be 
otherwise, when each year of his long reign has been marked by new 
favours bestowed upon the country ? To enumerate these, and to detail 
the history of this country for so many y«ars, would occupy more time than 
can be spared by those whom I have the lionour to address. Suffice it 
then, in a glance, to compare our present happy situation with that of our 
fathers on the ove of the day when George the Third became their legiti¬ 
mate monarch. Suffice it to recollect, that under the French government 
(internally and externally arbitrary and oppressive) the interests of this 
country had been rooie frequently neglected and mal-administered than 
tliose of any other part of its dependencies. In its estimation, Canada 
seems not to have been .considered as a countr,'" which, from fertility of 
soil, salubrity of climate, and extent of territory, might have been the 
peaceful abode of a numerous Sind lia])py population; but as a military 
post, whose feeble garrisons were condemned to live in a state of perpetual 
warfare and insecurity: freiuienlly sulfciUig from famine—without trade, 
or with a trade monopolised by privileged comjianies—public and private 
jiropciiy often pillaged, ami personal l«bcMy daily violated; when, year 
after >ear, the handful of inli.diitants settled in this province were dragged 
from tlieir homes and families, to shed tjieir blood and carry murder and 
havoc from the shores of the great lakes, the Mississippi anil the Ohio, to 
those of Nova Scotia, Ntnwoundiand, and Hudson’s Bay. Such was the 
stuation of our fathers; behold the change. * 

“ George the Third, a sovereign revered for his moral character, atten¬ 
tion to his kingly duties, and love of his subjects, succeeded to Louis the 
Fitteenth, a prince then deservdilly despised for his debauchery, his inat- 
teHiion to the wants of his people, and his lavish profusion of the public 
momes upon favourilcs and mistresses. I*>om that day the reign of the 
law succeeded to that of .violence; from that day the treasures, the navy, 
and the armies of Great Britain, are ^mustered to afford us an invincible 
protection against external dang^r—lrom that day the better part of her 
]av\s became ours, while our religion, property, and the laws by which 
they were governed, remained unaltered ; soon after, are granted to us the 
privileges of its free constitution—an infallible pledge, when acted upon, 
of our paternal prosperity. 

“ Now, religious toleration ; trial by jury (that wisest of safeguards ever 
devised for the protection of innocence); security against arbitrary im¬ 
prisonment by the privileges attached to the writ of habeas corpus ; legal 
and equal security afforded to all, in their person, honour,“abd property; 
the right to obey no other laws than those of our own making and choice, 
expressed through our representatives; all these advantages have become 
our birth-riglit, and shall, I hope, be the lasting inheritance of our posterity. 
To secure them, let us only act as British subjects and freemen.” 

Ill 1831 further concessions were confirmed—-rashly including the 
provision by the Assembly of a suitable Ciyil List for the paymeiit of 
the Judges and othet public functipnaries of th^pploRyi 
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Uting for the fulfilment of this implied condition, under forfeiture of the, 
privileges virtually oflcred as an equivalent. The openingdias been seized 
by the unprincipled Members of the Assembly, nine*tenths of whom were 
Trench, instigated by the aforesaid Tapineau, and the Civil List, or, in 
Parliamentary jihrase, the “ Supplies,’" hwe been contumaciously refused 
by that refractory and disaffected body,,to the manifest obstruction of 
justice and local government. It is obvious that this state of things 
"could not last—prosperity iMgat v^antonness—concession led to in¬ 
creased demands—-conciliation .was repaid by defiance—the imjmlitic 
abdication of the symbols of power and coercion on the one side produced 
insolence and contempt on the other—the endemic hatred of the Frencli 
to tln^ English race, exasperated by jealousy of the superior industry, 
loyalty, and knowledge of the latter, upon whom they desire to impose 
the shackles of their feudal tenures, swelled to a paroxysm—the season 
promised, in due course, to block up the avenues of Eritish supplies— 
and the attempt to arrest a couple of conspirators, against wlioni war¬ 
rants had been issued, was perverted by the French faction, without a 
single colourable grievance, into a pictext for pillaging and persecuting 
the loyalists, and levying open war upon flie Quec^u’s Government and 
troops. 

While the Govcrnoi^ Lord (iosford, remained, as his correspondence 
proves, in a state of pitiable and fatal vacillation, the military Com¬ 
mander, Sir John Colborne, an officer*of tried energy and ability, was 
actively engaged in watcliing the progress of the gouspiracy, and pre- 
piuing the means of meeting and detcating its outbreak. Collecting 
wiial troops lie could mustei^of his scanty force at his heml-qiiarlers at 
Montreal, be made that city, which formed nearly the centre of the 
insurrection, tlie pivot of his operations, and keejiing an adequate force 
in hand, siiuultaneouBly iiirccted two detachments, the one under 
Colonel Gore, D.Q.M.G., from Sorel, at thb embyiichure of the Riclic- 
lieu in the St. Lawrence,'upon St. Denis; the other, conimanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wcthcrall, of the Koyal llegiment, from Chambly, 
upon St. Charles:—both positions, in Vie line of the lliclielicu river, 
btdng occupied by the rebels, whom it was the object of tins combined 
movement to dislodge and disperse, by sweeping the line from its oppo- 
iiite extremities. 

For the details of these movements we refer to the annexed despatches. 
That of Colonel Gore failed from unavoidable difficulties and some want 
of foresight—but his force was otherwise perfectly competent to crush 
the gatliering of the rebelg, who had deliberately fortified themselves in 
the place. The division of tolouei Wetherall completely succeeded— 
but the combination to a cettain extent was broken, and Colonel 
Wcthcrall having admirably exeedted his instructions, fell hack again 
upon Cliambly. Subsequently, Colonel Gore advanced a second time 
upon SL DbniS) and occupied the place without resistance. After, 
and, in some instances, during these afi'airs, the mi!>guided habitam^ 
or French peasants, with the adventurers who had joined them, were 
abandoned by llieir dastardly l^ders—Papineau, Brown, and Co.^ 
who, as usual, left their dupes and intended instruments of power to 
siiift-for themseivea, when defeated, seeking their own safety in a preci- 
-ptkte Hight to the frontier of the United States. ^ 

^ Soth^'teihor of msurgehts having'J^en piit down by the 
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»volunteers, supported by Lieutenant-Colonel Hughes of the 24lh Hegi- 
ment, there remained the principal rendezvous of the rebels at St. 
Eustaclie and Grand Brule, the focus of the insurrection, to be cleared. 
Sir Jolm Colborne, marching out of Montreal with his (Iis[)osable force 
and the volunteers, attacked these ])laces, and utterly dispersed or cap¬ 
tured tlie deludecVand dispirited bands which he found there. 

The whole of these operations occupic^ a space of about three weeks, 
from the 22nd November to the 15th December, and embraced a district 
extending about fifteen miles to the noith-east of Montreal in the direc¬ 
tion of the Richelieu, and to the westward of it in that of Grand Bruld. 
The casualties of both parties, as well as other circuiMstances to be de¬ 
plored, lliough inevitable in civil war, and for which the selfish and 
criminal instigators of this causeless revolt are, with the Government, 
answerable, will be found in tlie ann^ed documents. How is it that 
the atrocious massacre of Lieutenant Weir, 32nd Regiment, if it occurred, 
is not noticed in these dispatches ? 

It is, to a certain extent, satisfactory to find, that while the lawless 
population and press of the United States’ frontier have afforded aid and 
encouragement to tli^e Oanadiwn rebels, the American Government and 
functionaries have enjoined forbearance and neutrality, in professed 
accordance with the terms of amity subsisting between the two nations : 
but the injunction must be enfo’^ced, to obtain credit for sincerity. 

While these events were passing in Lower Canada, a corresponding 
movement was made by the revolutionary agitators—comparatively 
few, and of no weigfit—in the Upper'Province. Sir Francis Head, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, who has earned a liigh and permanent reputation 
by the judgment, resource, and firmness he has displayed in the very 
difficult and critical j> 08 ilion which the blunders of his employers had 
jirepared for him, Iwd placed the troops of his Province at the disposal 
of Sir John Colbonv? for the defence of Lower Canada, declaring that 
he would confide entirely in the loyalty of tlie inhabitants and volun¬ 
teers. This declaration, which passed for a rash bravado—and certainly 
the step cannot be recommendsJ to general imitation without reference 
to peculiar local circumstances—was speedily put to the test, and with 
signal success. A Scotch adventurer and agitator, named Mackenzie, 
connected with the incendiary press of the Upper Province, taking advan¬ 
tage of tlie absence of a military force, assembled some hundreds of 
dupes and vagabonds in the imrfiediate vicinity of Toronto, the seat of 
Government, which they threatened, murdering some loyalists, includ¬ 
ing Colonel Moodie, formerly of the Brjtisih Army, and robbing the 
mails, with other characteristic feats. Sir Francis Head, however, 
mustering the faithful volunteers, wlio flocked from all quarters to his 
standard, with the British pensioner's and old soldiers, who rendered 
good service, promptly marched upon the disorderly rabble, and scattered 
them to the winds; the Bobadil of the baud being the flrst to take to 
his heels, like His worthy compeers of the “ Three Rivers” and “Two 
Mountains,” the parturience of the latter ending according to the 
proverb, and forming a type of the whole insurrection. 

Fleeing to the congenial spirits' bf Buffalo and the border, tlie re¬ 
doubtable Mackenzie, having duly ** agitated ” and subsidized the in-' 
flammable denizens pf that Yankee Squattery, has magnanimously 
raised his banner on Navy Island,” a rock in the Niagara riVer, 
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between ibe Canadian and American shores, where the modern Sanchu ^ 
])ro|ioses to erect his kingdom of BaraUria, and lias actemUy ofl'ered a * 
reward for the body of liie usurper, Sir Francis Head! But the absurdity 
of all this is lost in the reflection that sucli things not only rtre, but are 
gravely applauded by persons pretending to reason. 

We believe the creed of “ pbilosoplajp radicalism*^’ admits merit in 
some sbajm or other, althouglr the morality of the sect proscribes it, 
unless fortified by “ success.’* <^Now,*when tlie combination is complete, 
what more can be required by tjie p.?rM/io-puri8t ? Sir* Francis Head, 
*tis true, only combines the requisites of a cou/ifer~revo!utionist, and 
there’s the rub. In the plenitude of success and popularity, at the 
moment of achievhig a signal service to the Slate, and to the colony he 
prove*s to have so judiciously ruled, he is recalled from Ins post—why ? 
because, resolute in bis wise pi^licy and integrity, he declined to ap¬ 
point to the responsible station of colonial judges men whom he locally 
knew to be unfit for thexinicc ! Is O’Coiineil Viceroy of Canada, as 
of Ireland ( 

llevcrting to the conduct of the pensioners and retired soldiers on 
the present occasion, we call attention, hy*the way, to the expediency 
and facility of rendering this experienced and generally intelligent class 
Ijahitually useful in th^ defence and colonization of the Canadas, by 
locating them along the rivers and passes, ancl organizing their assem¬ 
blage as occasion injglit require. Tbi^ might be done with a saving, 
not at an expense, to tlie country, and the b’ension-List be reduced.- 
It might be arranged, wlnle the unattaclied officers, recently sent out, 
remain in Canada. \Vc thrp,w out hints upon tliis subject on a former 
occasion, and shall resume it at a fit 0 ])portunity. 

It appears by the results of wliich wc have just given an outline, 
that the military force st;‘tiot?ed in our North American colonies hap¬ 
pened to be sufficient to defeat though not ko prevent the rebellion in 
Lower Canada—hut this tvas effected bv denuding the adjoining pro¬ 
vinces of troops whicli, had the movement spread, lliey miglit liave equally 
stood in need of. It has been long ^foreseen, that the system of 
audacious agitation unremittingly pursued by Papineau and his brother 
conspirators, must load to open (iisturbancos in C’anada—and it became 
a measure of obvious policy, plain to the most unmilitury understanding, 
that, the deficiency of trooj)S thus drafted to distant points should be 
supplied by reinforcements, and tlie long lino of communication be sup¬ 
ported by an adequate reserve; but not a man was moved with this view 
till the explosion took place, and the crisis*had fortunately passed. This, 
no doubt, was a piece of gootl luck which fortune might not a second 
time vouchsafe. » 

Let us suppose llie boundary question had been pressed to extremities 
at such, a moment, and,that New Brunswick had been invaded by the 
State of Maine, the hostile spirit of which >ve have for the last eighteen 
months had ample Opportunities of 'appreciating, by private accounts 
from the sjKit, detailing not only numberless instances of ill-will, but 
even acts of aggression on the part of that State; supposing this hosti¬ 
lity to Britain had been fostered, instead of ostmsibly discouraged, by 
the American Government, and .that we had had, as we may yet have, 
both aji extertiai apd nn internal enemy fo contend with at once-^hoi®. 
mighl it jiavp fared with, our me.ans ,of resistarice^jf^^^e ]I^Wer ;cif 
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.Junction and operation on a line of 800 or 1000 miles ? In our opinion, 
not only is a strong force desirable for the maintenance of tranquillity 
in the Canadas, till the brand of the incendiary has been cast out from 
those provinces, ami they have been restored to a suitable and settled 
government, and the contentraont which rogues have wrested from them ; 
but it also appears to us a wise ])recaution as a check to tlic United 
States, whose views of acquisition beyond the St. Lawrence might be 
controlled by a British corps of observation on that river. 

The force in ‘Canada, at the outbreak of the insurrection, consisted of 
the 1 St (2nd battalion), 15th, 24th, 32nil, and (i6th Regiments; the 
83rd, 43rd, and 85th were moved up from Nova Scotia by Sir Colin 
Campbell. The force scraped together, with many dilKcultics and 
devices, to replace and reinforce the foregoing, consists of the Golii, 
ivhich has arrived in North America fmm the West Indies; the 93rd, 
lately embarked at Cork on board tiie Inconstant and Pique frigates; 
the 23rd and 71st, also ordered from Ireland; the lltli and 73rd, 
ordered from Corfu Gibraltar. Each of the above regiments is to 
be augmented by drafts or volunteers from 480 to (iOO rank and file. 

A brigade of Guttfds goes'out, composed of the 2nd battalions of tlie 
Grenadier and Coldstream Regiments, to consist of IGOO men, by 
augmenting each battalipn from 600 to 800, j^.o be commanded by 
Major-General Sir James Macdpnnoll. Major-Cieneral Clitlierow goes 
out to serve generally under Sir John Colborne. Of cavalry, the 1st 
Dragoon Guards send six troo})s ; the 7th Hussars, four. The first of 
these regiments was* selected because it is composed of eight instead of 
six troops ; and as five S((uadrons were req;iired, only two regiments are 
thus divided, each leaving a squadron in depot. The cavalry will be 
remounted in Canada: oliicers have becasent out for that purpose. 

The numbers of the Regiments of the Linp whose depots arc deficient 
are made up by voiiintcefs from other corps at home, who receive a 
guinea each. Several distinguishe<l corps have suffered severely in 
consequence of tlie loss of eighty, or nearly onc-si.xth of their disciplined 
men, who have thus been abstracted from their ranks, to the great 
chagrin of their zealous commanding officers. We doubt the policy of 
the measure. It is certainly a practical reflection on the DepOt system, 
which, had we lime, we could place in a most inefficient, and, taking 
them as a lernnant consisting of “ ^11 officers and no soldiers,” even 
in a truly ridiculous light. It must be remembered that the establish¬ 
ment of each regiment is 740, although returning 660, ivilh 80 wanting 
to complete. The service companies being computed at 600, it follows 
that tlie depots can at the utmost consist only of 60, or rather 59 men 
(exclusive of tlie orderly-room clerk)i But supposing that number 
deficient, and dwindled down by Various casualties and occupations, 
what an exhibition we have of four companies, with officers to match ! 

The strength of all the cavalry regiments has been raised to their 
full establishment by the augmentatioft of five men per troop. Thesd 
are the pftly additions to be madel to our permanent force, as, wc under¬ 
stand, the Secrctary-at-War only proposes calling upon Farliament for 
the arupunt of these petty patchings, namely, about 600 for the cavalry, 
and 2400, or thereabouts, for the infantry ; about 3000 men, will pro-- 
bably be the mark. Will this slender recruitment meet the objects and 
contingencies we have enumeiated,-^or is it mhera penny^Wne 
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nomy, pregnant with future expense and present risk ? It is not wor-, 
thy of Great Britain to reduce her army to the lowest figure, and double 
its duties without relief, while her rivals, France and the United States, 
watch her weakness to profit by it in good time. The press of those 
countries withdraws the curtain rather more than may suit the present 
policy of their governments. . , 

Twenty-five officers on halt pay, of whom the whole have been 
already gazetted, go out to btt at thd disposal of Sir John Colborne for 
training the militia and other services. They receive full pay certain to 
the 30th June—their passages out, and, if recalled, homo, to be allowed. 
The greater numbe^’ have already sailed for New York. 

• Colonial-Office, Downing-Street, Dec. 26, 1.S37. 

A dispatch has been received ^om Lieut-General Sir John Colborne, 
K.C.B., Commander oi' the Forces in (‘anada, dated 29lh Nov. 1837, of 
which, and of its inclosures, the following are copies:— 

Head-Quarters, Montreal, Nov. 29, 1837. 

My Loud,—“I have the honour to aenuaint you, for the information of 
the General Oommanding-in-Chjef,that, sinc^my dispatch of the ‘iOth inst., 
the revolt has been rapidly exlendimr, add that law officers of the 
Crown, and the magistrates of Montreal, h iving applied to me for military 
force to assist the civil power in apprehending Mr. j^apineau, and other 
traitors, who were supposed to be at the villages of St. Denis and St. 
Charles, I ordered strong detachments tif support the civil autliorilies in 
the execution of their duty. St. Denis is seven miles to the northward of 
St. Charles, on the right bank of the river Hichelieu the former sixteen 
miles from Sorel, the latter about seventeen from the I'erry of Chambly, 
opposite Fointe Oliviere. • 

Col. Gore and Lieut.-Col. Hughes, with five companies and a howitzer, 
were ordered to proceed from Sorel to St. Denis, and five companies and 
two guns to move from ChagabTy on St. (Jharks, under the command of 
Lieut.-Col. Wetherall, of the Royal Kegt., accompanied by two magistrates, 
to execute the warrants agahist those individuals charged with higli trea¬ 
son; and it appeared probable that tlie sudden appearance of the troops 
at these points, and entering the villages nearly at the same time, would 
afford an opportunity of taking into custody the leaders of the revolt. The 
Sorel detachment, under the superintendence of Col. Gore, marched at ten 
o'clock on the night of the 22nd, by a back concession road, to avoid the 
, village of St. Ours, occupied by the rebels, w liiclj increased tlie distance of 
the march. The incessant ram, nnj almost impassable roads so impeded 
the progress of the detachment, that he did not reach St. Denis uniil half¬ 
past nine on the morning of ihe 23rd. The rebels, on the approach of her 
Majesty's troops, commenced a heavy fire on*them from all the houses on 
the north side of the village: some of thc.se were* immediately taken by 
the light company of the 32nd Rcg:imeiit, commanded by Capt. Markham, 
but the fire from the howitzer having made little impression for several 
hours on a large stone building, strongly occupied, and the whole of the 
companies of the detachment being much exhausted, from the very long 
and difficult hftreh of the previous night, Coionel Gore considered it neces- 
saiT to return to Sorel. . , 

Co). Wetherall, with four companiea of the Royal Regiment and a 
detachment of the 66th Regiment, and two six-pounders, passed the Riche¬ 
lieu by the upper ferry at Chambly: the bad state of the roads, however, 
impeoed his march, and prevented him jiroceeding further than St. Hilaire, 
at which place he halted till another Compafty’of the Royals joined him ;• 
he then advanced on St Charles, attacked the rebels, caltied an enclosed 
defended by 1^00 iiiefl» and compleUly dUpereed them. 
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The advanceJ period of the season, and the constant expectation of 
* the navigation,becoming impracticable, tlie passsge of the river being 
inlerrupled, it became necessary to use the utmost exertion, with a view of 
restoring order in the revolted district. The troops which have bt-en called 
to act in the disturbed districts, and to put down this sudden and exten¬ 
sively combined revolt, have htid to contend with great difficulties; their 
communications vyith head-quartera having been completely interrupted by 
the armed peasantry assembled on the line pf march. Many of the deluded 
inhabitants are returning to their homes, aid I trust that the affairs which 
have taken pla^o may be the means of quickly restoring tranquillity to 
the country. 

I am much indebted to hieut.-Coloiiel Wetherall, for his active zeal 
and judicious conduct on many occasions in which he^has been employed 
at this critical period. I forward the reports of Colonel Gore and I,.ieut.- 
Colonel Welherall, which will afford the General Commanding-in-Chiof 
full informal ion of the proceedings of the detachments under their com¬ 
mand, and returns of killed and vroimded. Captain Markham, an intelli¬ 
gent and zealous officer, has received several seyeve wounds. 

I cannot close my dispatch without mentioning the exertions of Capt. 
David and the Montreal Volunteer Corps of Cavalry, who accompanied 
the troops on the service in w^iich they have been engaged.—I have,&c. 

t ’ • J. CoLHORNii, Lieut.-Geu. 

Major-Gen. Lord Fitzroy Somerset. 


Montreal, November 2J. 

Sir,—I n obedience to your corfimands I left this garrison with the flank 
companies of the 24tii Kegiment, under the command of Lieut.-Colonei 
Hughes; the light cbmpany of the 3‘Jnd Regiment, commanded by Captain 
Markham; one howitzer 12-pounder, under Lieutenant Newcomen, Royal 
Artillery; and a party of the Montreal cavA?lry, under Cornet Sweeney, on 
board the St. George steamer, at three o’clock p.m. on the i^nd instant, 
on route to Sorel, where I dl^L•mba^ked at ,six o'clock, and placed the men' 
in the Barrack-square. I directed Cajitam prompton fo lie prepared to 
march at ten o’clock, whem according to my instructions, J proceeded on 
the road fo St. Denisron the nvor Richelieu, winch I was dir^ted to carry, 
and then move on rajiidly to assist Lieutenant-Colonel Wetherall, Royal 
Regiment, in his attack on St. Charles. • The roads being deep, the march 
was severe (although tlie distsmce was only eighteen miles), it having 
raised violently all night, the mud and water reaching to the knees. I did 
not reach the small but rapid river which crosses the road four miles and 
a-half from St.Deuis until some time alter daylight. In order to arrive at 
my destination with as little delay as possible, I took the hack-road, to 
avoid the village of St. Ours, and, pass the small river by a bridge higher 
up than the one by the main road; also for the purpose to take on an in¬ 
telligent guide, who had volilhteered to lead. After passing the bridge I 
observed an armed party leaving the lowei^oae, who had been sent to op¬ 
pose our crossing, and who flanked our line of march: but I did not waste 
time in dispersing them,but moved on to ihy point, which was now frequently 
impeded by the breaking up of tlie bridges. Several, however, were saved 
by Cornet Sweeney’s detachment ofcavalry, who took two armed peasants, 
but could gain no positive information as to the intention c.f the rebels. 
On approaching St. Denis, a strong bo^y of armed men, moving along a 
wood, skwted’ my left flank; all Uie houses along the road were deserted, 
and on iiC&ring.. St. Denis 1 was attacked by skirmishers occupying the 
houses'and barns on the road, knd along the banks of the river Richelieu: 
these Were rapidly driven in by Captain Markham to the main entrance. 
I found the place was strongly occupied, and the entrance defended by a 
large fortified stone house, and a banicado crossing the road, and flanked 
from a building and houses, from which a severe fire was eontmenced^ I 
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immediately reinforced the advance with Captains Crompton’s, Mailland’s, ^ 
and Harris’s companies, and placing the howitzer in a positjonoff therijjht 
of the road, at a range of yards, directed Lieutenant Newcomen to fire 
round shot into it, and batter it down if possible. On examining the house, 

I found it too well S'.’cured and Hanked, and the incessant tiring showed it 
to be well occupied. Tlie armed force of'the rebels, from what I can 
ascertain, was full 1500 men, but report said nearer oOOj). During these 
operations llie rebels were crossyig the RicheliGu in large batteuux, trom 
St. Antoine, but 1 could nut spftfe shot*from the fortified house to obstruct, 
their passage. Captain Markliam^got possession of a house immediately 
opposite tlic fortified house, driving out the occupants at tlie point of the 
bayonet, but was almost immediately wounded m three jilaees. The day 
was now advancing* it. was evident that the whole country was in arms, 
and n(|important cifect was made on the fortiUed house, and sixty vouiul 
shot expended, and only six left; the ground we occupied could hardly 
liavc been maintained during the '#iglit; it was necessary to come to .some 
decision, citlicr toassault the house so well defended, and Hanked liy others 
loop-holed, or to fall back, before the bridge m my rear could be broken 
down. Tlie hazard of a failure uruler such circumstaiices, aud the jaded 
condition of the men, frost having suceecnled the rain and snow, and their 
clothes freezing on them, delerniuicd me to fijl back; and liaving collected 
the wounded and placed them lu such cavts*as wo hacl? and the howitzer in 
tlie centre, I directed Licut.-Colonel Hugh -s to fake the direction of the 
lear-guavd, and fall bacly 1 wiv. immediately followed liy strong bodies of 
the rebels in the roar and on my right Hank, who were checked iiy the rear¬ 
guard ; and having observc<l tnal a stron:? force had been fletached in the 
dnectum of the upper bridge, by which 1 liad passed in the morning; on 
arriving where the road branched oH' to the two bridrst's, I turned to my 
left to the lower bridge, having aseeitained that St- Oius we.s not fortified, 
and rid inyseh of tlie rcbeh,* who were skirling my right Hank. On 
crossing the bridge the artillcrv gave up altogctlicr, and two of them 
fell;—the infantry went immeyiatoly to the gun, and every exertion was 
made to gel it on; the of’^pers’ horses, anil those of the ammunition 
waggon, were.^ut to the gun, but without cHcet; the wiieels clogged with 
muci ’vere frozen, and hfter seven hours of seveie toil, during which 
J.ieut.-Coloncl Hughes never left tlie gun, tlie meilical ofilcei’ declared that 
half an hour more would freeze the men. 'flic gnn was spiked and aban¬ 
doned. I then moved to St. Ours, where*! was in hopes of finding the 
steani*boat Varenues, ordered to meet us with provisions, but she had been 
attacked by 200 armed persons, and forced to cut her cable and return. 

1 passed througli the village, and halted at some farm-houses a mile on 
* to refresh the men, and proceeded in the morning, at daylight, to Soiel, 
where I arrived at eleven o’clock in the .morning of the ‘24th, My loss in 
killed and wounded, by the accompanying retnrn.s, is, one officer sevei ely 
wounded (Captain Markham) and nmeteen’kdled and wounded, and lour 
missing. The loss of the rcbeHmust have been abtnit one hundred, which 
has since been confirmed, i have not yet received a coircct return of the 
two companies of the 66th Regiment, but I do not think they lost more than 
one or two. 1 enclo.se a detailed r^ort from Lieutenant Newcomen, on 
the loss of the howitzer, who deserves much praise for his coiuhiot. 

In this atmious march, and during the whole of the operation, tlife 
officers and men displayed the highest courage and steadiness, although 
exposed to extreme suHering. . . , 

I was much indebted to Lieutenant-Colonel Hughes, 24th Regiment, for 
the advice and assistance I received from him, and his exertions to extri¬ 
cate the gun; and also to Lieutenant Lysons, Royal Regiment, attached 
to the Quartermaster-General’s Depiutrnent, for his zealous and active 
conduct; in Captain Markham, 32nd Regiment, who led the advance with 
great judgment, and was severely wounded, the service will be deprive 
for some time of a most valuable officer; Surgeon Farndon, Royal Regi- 

D. 8. JoURN, No. IIIjFku. l8Jd. * T 
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, ment, and Assistant-Surgeon MacGrigor, r}2nd Regiment, rendered every 
assistance in thoir power, and made the best arrangements for the wounded. 

1 have, &e. 

Lieut.-General Sir John (‘olbornc. Charlks Gohk, Colonel. 

Killed—21th Regiment, 1 sergeant, 2 rank and file. 32nd Regiment—2 
rank and file. 66th Regiment—I rank and file. 

Wounded—2d1h'Regiment, 1' rank and file, severely: 2 rank and file, 
slightly. 32nd Regiment-Captain Markham, severely, but not danger¬ 
ously ; 3 rank and file, severely; "2 ranlc*and file, slightly. 

Missing—24th ‘Regiment, 1 rank and file. .32nd Regiment—4 rank and 
file (1 wounded). 

Total—Killed, 1 Serjeant, 5 rank and file. Wounded—1 Captain, 9 rank 
and file. Missing—6 rank and file. " 

(extract.) 

o St. Charles, Nov. 27, 1837. 

Sir,—I had tlic honour, yesterday, fo report the successful result of 
my attack on the .stockaded post of the rebels at this ]))ace. In my letter 
of November 25th, I staled the circumstances which induced me to 
suspend my march towards St. Charles, and to order a company from 
Chanddy to my support, anej I then said that I should wait at St. Ililaire 
lor his Kxcelk'ncy’s. farther ortleis. This dispotcli was sent by T)r. .Tones, 
of the Montreal (kwalry, and I hoped for his ExccUency's answer during 
the following nis«ht. Not having received it at \jine >esierday morning, I 
concluded lliat, my messenger h^d been intercepted; and having learned 
that tlie basin, at Chamldy, waS frozen over, and every probability of a 
retreat being cut off, sliould such an event occur, I resolved on the attack. 
The niaich Avas acApniplished without any opposition or hindrance, except 
from the breaking do\'n of the bridges, &c. 6cc., until 1 arrived one mile 
from this ]>lace, when the troops were fired«lit from the left or opposite bank 
.of the Richelieu, and a man oUlic Royal Regiment wounded ; several nlle- 
shots were also fired liom a barn ininieijjiitely in our front. I burnt till* 
barn. On arrivingat two hundred and hf(y yard.s Irom the rebel woiks, 1 
took up a position, liopmg that a display of my foiee would induce some 
defection among these infatuated ])eople; liiev, however, opened a heavy 
fire, wliich was retuMU’d. 3 then advanced to another position, one 
hundred yards from the works, but finding flie d<'fcuder.s obstinate, 1 
stormed and carried them, lufining eveiy building within the stockade, 
except that of the Hon. Mr. Debaitsch, whicli, however, is much injured. 
Tile affair occupied about one hour. The slaughter on the. side of the 
rebel.s was great, only sixteen prisoners were then made. I have counted 
56 bodies, and niany^more were killed in the buildings and their bodies 
burnt. I shall occupy this villege until the receipt of his Excellency’s 
ordeis. My killed and wounded are as follow:— 

Royal Regiment—1 sorjelint, 1 rank and file, killed; 8 rank and file 
severely wounded ; 7 Vank and file slightly wounded. 

C6fh Regiment" 1 rank and file killcul; 2 rank and file severely 
wounded; i rank and file slightly wouhded. 

Total—1 Serjeant, 2 rank and ffie, killed; 10 rank and file severely 
. wounded ; 8 rank and file slightly wounded. 

Everyman and officer behaved nobly yesterday. MajonWarde carried 
the right of the position in good style,' and Captain Glasgow’s artillery 
did good execution; he is a most zealous officer. Captain David’s troop 
of Moatreat Cavalry rendered essential service during the charge, and I 
regret Itfat moi-e are not attached to my force. My horse was shot under 
me, and the chargers of Major Warde ami Captain David severely wounded, 
since dead. 1 am, See. 

G. W. WeTherali,, 
Commanding 2nd. Batti. Royal Regt. 
The Deputy Adjulant*Gen., &c.j &c., Montreal. 
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Chambly, Nov. 28, 1837. 

Sir,-“I have the honour to report my return to Chambly this even- 
inc:. with the troops under my command. Having received authentic 
information, at St. Charles, on Sunday night, tlmt a considerable body of 
the rebels had assembled near Point Olivnyc, under Samere, for the pur¬ 
pose of cutting oft’my retreat from St. Charles, 1 resolved upon attacking 
them in preference to marching on St. Dents; my march was so delayed 
by the difficulty of procuring conveyance for the wounded men, that it 
was too late to proceed when If arrived at St. Hilaire. This morning 1 
continued my march, leaving the ^ick and wounded at St.*Hiiaiie, in the 
liouse of Colonel Dc Itonville, and a guard of ono serjeaut and fifteen men, 
in charge of Dr. Sewell, of the Montreal Cavalry, where I propose they 
shall remain until tift ice on the river will admit of their being transported 
in slei£>hs. About a mile from St. Oliviere, I he rebels were discovered in 
a position well adapted to check my progress; they had protected them¬ 
selves with an ahaltis, and two coipeniptihle guns mounted on carts; they 
fled as soon as I formed to attack, relinquishing their guns, which are in 
my possession; a few shots wore exchanged, by which two men of the 
rebels were killed. I burnt a house from which they fired on their retreat. 
With the exception of a few straggling shot from Ine opposite side of the 
Hichelieu, 1 reached this station without iiirther opposition. I have 
brought in tw'enty-five prisoners, and propose marching with them to 
Montreal7’m St. .Fohn’s and tlic Railway, tl;e day after to-morrow, should 
I not receive counter orders. The party assembled at St. Denis have 
broken up since the atfair of St. Charles.—/ have, See. 

G. W. Wethkuall, Lieutenant-Colonel, Royal Regt. 

The Deputy Adjutant-Gen., Montreal. , 


Colonial-Office, Downing-street, January I. 

A dispatch has been receivea froiu Licut.-General Sir John Colborne, 
K.C.IL, Commander of the Forces in Canada, dated December 3, i«37, of* 
which the following is an extract*:— 

• Montreal, December .3, 1837. 

Mv Lori>, —1 have the honour to accpiaint you, lea-the information of 
the General (-ommanding-in-Chief, that as soon as I could collect a suffi¬ 
cient force in Montreal, after the dispersion of the rebels in St. Charles, I 
otdered oiglit compames and three field-pn^ces to bo assembled at Sorel, 
and to maieh on St. Denis. You will perceive, from the report from Cpl. 
Gore, that he entered St. Denis yesterday. 1 have every reason to believe 
that the /uihilnns who had taken up arms on the Iticheheu have returned 
to their homes. Tier Majesty’s troops occupy, at present, St. John’s, 
Chambly, St. Charles, St. Denis, St. Guvs, and Sorel, in the neighbourhood 
of which ]>laccs there is no appearance oftiisturlance. 

I have, &c. 

.Tohn Colboknk, I^ieutenant-General. 

Major-Gen. the Right Hon.'TcA-d Fitzroy Somerset, K.C.B, 

Ht*iad Quarters, Montreal, Dec. 7, 1837. 

My Lord,—I have the honour to acipiaint you, for the information of 
the General Comraanding-in-Chief, that Colonel Gore having received my 
instructions to*niove on to St. Denis, and to attack the rebels occupying 
that village, he marched from Sorel on the 1st instant, with eight com¬ 
panies under his command and tfiree field-pieces. The reliels on the 
approach of her Majesty’s troops abandoned their position and dispersed, 
leaving the arms and ammunition which they had collected m the village. 
Colonel Gore being informed that the principal leaders of the rebels had 
retired to St. Ilyacinthe, marched to that town, by St. Charles, on the 4(h 
instant, but on ascertaining that WollVed Nelson, Papineau, and other 
leadec* of the revolt, had made their escape, he returned to St. Charles. 

It appears from the report of Colonel Gore, which is annexed, that the 

• T 2 • 
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inhabitants, in the neighbourhooil of St. Hyacinthe, have returned to their 
homes; and 5 am persuaded that the march of the troops throug^h that 
part of the country has already produced a good effect. I have, &c. 

J. CoLBORNE, Lieut.'General. 
Major-General the Right Hpn. Lord Filzroy Somerset. 

, Montreal, Dec. 7, 1837. 

Sir,—I have tfie honour to report that I arrived at Sorel on Thursday 
evening, November 30, with the. force-innder my command,* On the 
morning of th^, 1st December, I attempted to break the ice in the Riche¬ 
lieu, with the steam-boat, John Bull, but on proceeding a mile, found it 
impracticable, when I landed and i)roceedod to »St. Ours, where I halted 
for the night, and proceeded on the following morniip^ to St. Denis, which 
I entered without opposition, that place having l)een abandoned the night 
before. The property of the rebel, Wolfred Nelson, was, in the course of 
the day and next morning, destroyed, %nd also the ibi-tificd house, and all 
the defences. On the morning of the 4th I marclied on St, Charles, 
where I arrived at noon, with live companies and two guns, having left at 
St. Denis three companies and one gun, imHer Major Rcid, 3‘2nd Ilegi- 
ment. Having received information that suine of the rebel chiefs were at 
St. Hyacinthe, I immediate^ proceeded, according to \our Plxccllency’s 
orders, to that pla,ce, whieft •! entered in the evening ; and surrounding 
the house where Vapineau usually resided, at that place, it was stiictly 
searched, but without finding him. I was acconjpanied by M. Crenier, the 
parish priest, who gave'me every information in his power; and, 1 am 
happy to s.»y, that it is his opinion that thehabitans now begin to see 
their folly, and that they have been grossly misled. They have returned to 
their homes in Ih^ whole of the counties between the Richelieu and the 
Yamaska, and gave every assistance required for transport. I halted the 
troops on the 4th at St. Hyacinthe. The^Curc called an assembU'e of the 
principal inhabitants and thehabitans: he addressed them with great 
eloquence, showing the selfish designs of their leaders, the folly of being 
led by them from their allegiance, exported them to continue in their 
homes and assist in arresting the rebel chie‘fs, and which they promised lo 
do. I returned tolSt. Charles in the evening, directing the force at liya- 
cinthe to return next day; two companies of the S3rd to occupy ISt. 
Charles with one gun ; three companies and one gun at St. Denis, wifli 
a detachment at St. Ours, ai*d, taking the remainder of the force, four 
cempanies of the 32nd and ah howitzer, I returned to Sorel, and arrived 
here this forenoon at eleven o'clock. This operation has produced the 
best effect possible,—it has opened the eyes of the habitans in these popu¬ 
lous districts, where the influence of the rebel leaders was great, anU 
shown the habitans her Majesty’s tibops, where their presence was least 
expected. The howitzer which was left on the road was recovered. An 
iron gun taken, and consMerable quantities of arms and ammunition, 
found at St. Denis, were destroyed.—I hi^vp, &c. 

Cii.tULEs Gore, Colonel. 

Lieut.-General Sir John Colborne, K.C.B. 

Colonial Office, Downing-street, Jan. 24. 
Dispatches have been received from Lieut.-General Sir John Colborne, 
K.C.B., Commander of the Forces in Canada, dated 13th and Iflth Decem¬ 
ber, 1837, of which the following are extract and copies;— 

Extraefe^'rom a dispatch from Lieut.-General Sir John Colborne, K.C.B., 
to Mjyor-Gencral Lord Fitzroy Somerset, K.C.B., dated Montreal, De¬ 
cember 13, 1837. 

I have'the honour to acquaint you that, on the return of Colonel Gore, 

Hoyat Artillery, \ howitzer; 24th regt., 1 company; 32u(l regt, 4companies> 
.60th regt«, 2comj)au)us; 83rd regt,, I,company* 
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from St. Hyacinthe with part of the force under his command^ I detached 
Lieut.-Colonel Hughes, of the 24th Regiment, with ten’companies, to 
attack the rebels, which had entered St. Amand, from Swanton, in the 
United States. The brave and loyal volunteers of Missisqui, however, had, 
previously to the march of that officer from St. John’s, dispersed the Cana¬ 
dians, of which he was in pursuit. They were commanded by Bouchettc 
and Gaynon. ' 

1 proceed this day, with all ^y dis]X)sablc force, towards St.Eustache, 
in expectation of speedily putting down the revolt in the Qvand Brule, in 
the county of the Two Mountains.* 

Head-quarters, St. Benoit, Grand Brule, Dec. 15, 18.17. 
My Lord, —In tiKnsmitting to you a copy of a dispatch to the Gene¬ 
ral Commanding-in-Cliief, I beg to inform your Lordship that I entertain 
no doubt that the revolt in Lower Canada is completely at an end. The 
whole of the habitsins, who were iti arms, in the county of the Lake of the 
Two Mountains, the most disturbed part of the district since the com¬ 
mencement of the revolt, are returning to their homes, and bringing in 
their arms to my head-quarters.—I have the honour to be, &c. 

J. CoLBORNK, Lieut.-General. 
The Right lion. Lord Glenelg, H. M. Secretary 

of State, Colonial Department. * 

(Copy.) 

• Head-quarters, St. Benoit, Grand Brule. 
My Lord, —I marched with the disposable force under my command 
from Montreal on the 13th, and entered St. Eustache on the next day: 
this village had been occupied for ten days by about 1200 rebels, com¬ 
manded by Chenien and Girod, two of the most active of their leaders. 

On the appearance of the Qjieen's troops the greater part of the rebels 
dispersed, hut others remained, and fired from the church and adjacent 
houses, which were taken without much loss. 

I continued my maicli to 3t. Benoit, Grand Brule, this morning, a 
.section of the country in whfch more outiage.s have been committed than 
in any other part of the country since the commencement of the revolt. 

It appears that the i-cbel army dispersed yesterday ; and this morning 
the peasantry, which have been assembled, are bringing in their arms to 
head-quarters; and I have reason to believe that in every part of the 
country the habitans have returned totheir houses, and that the revoltbas 
been completely put down. Our loss has been inconsiderable. The details 
of the inarch I shall take an early opportunity of communicating to you. 

• I have the Ironour to be, &c. 

• J. CoLBORNH, Lieut.-General. 
Major-Gen. the Rt. Hon. Lord Fitzroy Somerset, &c. 

* ^ • 

Colonial-Office, Downing-Street, January 27. 

A dispatch has been received from Lieut.-General Sir John Colborne, 
K.C.B., commander of the forces in Canada, dated December 22, 1837, of 
which and of its enclosures the following are extracts and copies;— 

Extract of a dispatch from Lieut.-General .Sir John Colborne, K.C.B., to 
Major-Geneml Lord Fitzroy Somerset, dated head-quarters, 

Montreal, December 22. , 

I have the honour to transmit to you, with reference to ray dispatches of 
the 13th and 15th inst., for the further information of the General Ooin- 
manding-in-Chief, the details of the late movements of the troops acting 
against Ihe rebels in this district. The habitans in arms between the 
Yamaska and the Richelieu having dispersed after the desertion of thwr 
leaders Wolfred Nelson, De Reveries, and Brown, I directed Major Reid, of 
the 82 nd Regiment, to proceed to St.John’s with part 6f the force which had 
returned to St. Charles from St. Hyacinthe, and unite with the companies 
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under Lieut.-Colonel Hug:hes, assembled at that post, for the purpose of 
attacking the Acadians, who had a second lime taken the field, and had 
crossed the Richelieu, and joined the insurgents under llouchette, at 
Swanton, in the United States’ territory. Fortunately, however, the 
loyal population of the Messifipioi, and the Shettorel volunteers, routed 
the party before it had penetrated a mile into the townsliip of St. 
Armanel. This vigilance of the Messisquoi militia enabled me to with¬ 
draw several companies from St. ,^olm'i>i.and to make arrangements for 
entering the copnty of the Lake of the Two Mountains, the strong-hold of 
the rebels of Grand Rruie, and Riviere du Uhene. 

I had received information that the insurgents in that section of the 
country had assembled in greater force, and were in^-e fully prepared for 
resistance than in any other paitof the district of Montreal. Tliey had 
driven from their homes every loyal subject, and pillaging an extensive 
tract, they provided for the reinforcemeijts, which joined them from Vau- 
dreuil, Terrebonne, and the nciglihourihg counties. Girod (a foreigner), 
Chenier, Girouard, and l)e Maichelle, the rnosj. able and active leaders of 
the revolt, had been for several weeks engaged in organising the insur¬ 
gents, and were in possession of all the resources of the county. 

St. Euslache being the principal jiost, 1 assembled the disposable force 
under my command at St.'Martin’s on the 1.3th instant, and directed 
Major Townsend to march on (he tollowing day from Carlton, with a 
detachment of the 24th Regiment and the volui\fcors of St. Andrews to¬ 
wards St. Benoit. 

On the 14th I crossed the rtorth branch of the Ottawa, three miles 
below St. Eustache, with two lirigades and six field-pieces, and the Mont¬ 
real volunteer cav^Jy and liftc corps, while Captain Globinsky’s com¬ 
pany of volunteers attiaCei! the attention of tiie rebels by marching a 
more direct route. As tht' force, which h^U passed the river approached 
St. Eustache, Colonel Maitland’s brigade, con->isting of the 32nd and 83rd 
Regiments, and tlie cavalry, moved in fi^nl of the town towards llie St. 
Benoit road, followed by the second brigade, commanded by Ideutenant- 
Colonel Wetherall, and entr.red it at several points. 

Major Jackson, coVmnanding the royal urtiKeiy, with the battery under 
his charge, opened a fire on the chureb. and tlie houses occupied by the 
rebels. Girod, and many of the rebels uom St. Scholaslique, abandoned 
the defence of the houses and walls, winch lliey had previously occipiled, 
on ihe approach of the troops; hut llie more determined of llie rebels 
from St. Benoit, under (Jienier, continued firing from the church and ad¬ 
joining houses, till they were driven from Ibem by the fire of the field-,, 
pieces placed in front of the church l^y Major Jackson, and the advanced’ 
parties of the Royal and 32nd regiments and rifle corps, which had been 
posted under cover of the unoccupied houses. 

The reports of the officers fiommanding brigades arc annexed for the in¬ 
formation of the General Commanding-in-Chbf. 

The troops left St. Eustache early on the lath, and on the march to St. 
Benoit were met by delegates from the‘rebels, authorised to acquaint me 
that they weie ])repared to lay downHlieir arms uncondilionaliy. 

. On our arrival at St, Benoit it was ascertained that all the rebel leaders 
had abandoned their deluded follower. 1 directed Colonel Maitland fo pro¬ 
ceed to StScholastique, with the 32nd Jtegiment and two field-pieces, and 
the remdlfider of the troops to march by St. Eustache to Montreal. 

The results of these movements have been proved by the return 
of the peasantry to their usual occupations, and the disappearance of 
armod parties of the rebels. It is scarcely possible to suppose that the 
loyal and peaceable subjects whose property had Iteen pillaged, and who 
had so recently suffered from the outrages committed by the rebels of 
Grand Brule and the Riviere du Ciiene, a population of the worst character, 
could be prevented, on being liberated from their oppressors, from com- 
.mitting acts of violence at St. Benoit, 
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The several departments under my orders have, at this critical period, 
by their great exertions, enabled me to assemble the troops promptly. 

I have to assure the Ciencral Comnianding-in-Chicf, tlnit from the time 
that the rebels appeared in position, no opportunity has been lost in 
attacking them constantly, as soon as a suSicieiit tbree conUl be collected 
to march airainst them, without exposing lu’ leaving unprotected the im¬ 
portant stations of Montreal, Chanibly, St John’s, and tsorel. 

1 have received on every occ^ion aiscalous assistance from the Deputy 
Adjutant-General, Lieutenant-Colonel Kden, and the D,eputy Quarter¬ 
master-General, Colonel Gore, amt the officers of my personal Stalf, and 
Ironi Captain Foster, Royal Engineers, and Majors Jackson and Macbean, 
Royal Artillery, anc^the respective officers. The Commissary-General has 
by Ins able arrangeiiienl greatly facilitated the movement ot the troops in 
this district, and of the reinforcements on tiio inarch from New Kiuns- 
wick. On my return from the coynty ol the fiake of the Two Mountains, 
I ordered part of the 21th Reginitfnt to proceed in sleighs to Kingston and 
Toronto. I find, however, from my reports from Toronto, that the loyal 
Upper Canadians are fully prepared to defend their institutions, and to 
ensure the preservation of public peac:., without the aid of her Majesty’s 
troops. 1 cannot close this dispulcli without mentioning that all the 
corps of volunteers of Montreal have occasionally tii!*,pn the duties of this 
garrison, and thus enabled me to leave the town under their protection. 
From the reports and cpinmumcatjons IVom every district, order has been 
restored. 

Montreal Ranacks.*Lower Canada, December 20. 

Sill,—1 liave the honour to repoit to your Excellency tlie course ol pro¬ 
ceedings of the first brigade under my command, coi^sisting of the 32nd 
Regiment, eoinniaiuled by Rrevet-Major Reid, and the S.'trd Regiment, 
commanded by Lieuteuant-ColDnel the Hon. Henry Diindas. 

The troops having assembled at St. Martin’s on the t.hli instant, on 
the morning of the l-ltli the first iingadc took the advance of the troops 
to be employed under your Exialleney against the reiiels assembled in 
force at St. Eustachc. \Ve*lelt St. Martin’>w at eight a.m., ami about 
eleven o’clock crossed the rWer, on the ice, without o^iposilion, about half 
a league lielow St. Eustache ; the light company of tlie 32ii(l Regiment, 
vvilh two guns, under the command of Major Jackson, Royal Artillery, 
covering the advance of tlie troops. Ow our near aj/proach, the rebels 
were seen cioHsiiig the ice in divisions to an island opposite the tmvn, 
when orders were given by your Excellency for the two gnn.s to open a 
fire upon them, which had the effect of making them retire back into the 
'town. 

The Inigade again advanced iti tfie siyne order, and the guns took up a 
position and opened a fire upon the church. As I perceived, with my 
glass, that they appeared to occupy the cl\ui*cli in considerable force, the 
guns still continued to caiwn^ade the church, t then, agreeably to the 
directions of your Excellency, changed direction to the right with the bri¬ 
gade ; the 32nd Regiment leading, covered by its light company, and lol- 
lowed by the 83rd Regiment, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
the lion. Henry Dundas, with a view of securing the roads and bridges 
from the opposite side of the town, leading to tlie Grand Rrule road, where 
it was supposed that the rebels would eventually make a stand. The 
troops at this moment were within musket-shot of the town, and found 
the greatest difficulty in their advance, owing to the ruggedness of the 
ploughed fields, the depth of snow, and the<rtong fences they had to break 
through. They exerted themselves for this purpose with the greatest 
energy; and, having taken possession of the roads and bridges, succeeded 
m taking a number of prisoners who were running in great confusion from 
the.town. My object lieing bere accomplished, 1 detachments of the 
83rd to secure these places, and pushed in advance with the whole of 
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the 32ml RegimciU towards the church, and occupied houses close to it 
on that side oi the town. Aher remaining; there some lime, tiring on tlic 
rebels in the church, I found niyseU' obliged to withdraw from that 
advanced situation, as the regiment \Yas then unavoidably exposed to the 
fire of our own artillery from ^he opposite side of the town, as well as 
that of the rel^els, but detacl\od the greiiudieis, Ist and 2nd companies, 
to favourable positions, to intercept any of the rebels attempting to 
escape from the church; and wln<*,h anjcyered elfectiially, as, upon the 
taking of that ^building, a number of the rebels fell under the fire of 
part of these companies. On an attack like this, upon a town, niucli 
remains with the individual superintendence of comnianding-onicers of 
battalions, and, about this lime, the t^^rd Uegiment^were, by your Ex¬ 
cellency’s orders, directed to enter tlie town in another direction, in 
support of the 2nd haftalion of the Roynl llegiment.^ EartunaU'dy we 
experienced no loss, owing to the tavo^r^de cover Mllbrded the troops 
by the nuinlier of houses in tliis neiglfbo^rhood. The 32nd Kegimeiit 
had only one man severely wounded. 

I !)eg leave to recommend to your notice Ilrevc! Major Reid, who com¬ 
manded the 32nd Regiment the greater part of the day, my time being 
necessarily occupied in command of tlie brigade. Tlie soldiers conducted 
themselves with steadiness itnd coolness, and showed great forbearance 
to the captured rebels. The church being soon taken, and the town in 
lX)Ssession of the tioops under your Excellency, ^nd quartered tliorc for 
that night, the brigade marched with the remainder of the division the 
following morning to St. Benoit, a distance of twelve miles tiom St. 
Eustache, and, meeting no opposition, entered the town, and remained 
there for that night*. On the mornincr of the IDth, in obedience to your 
Excellency’s orders, Tl niarciied to St. Scliolastique, witli two guns, untler 
the command of Captain Howell, Royal ArVllery, and the 32nd Regiment. 
On my approach to the town, I was met by the inliabitants of it wdlli 
white Hags; they surrendered up to me their amis and ammunition. T 
renia.inod in this village for the night, and'marchcd the following morning 
to Sl.Therese, where I halbid for the night oV the 17th; at this place also 
a number of arms ere surrendered to me by the inhahltants. In ihu 
course of the evening 1 icccived information that W. fl. Scott, of St. 
Eustache, one of the rebel chiefs, was concealed in alium-house about live 
miles from the village. ♦ 

Icimmediately despatched five of the cavalry who were attached to me 
in pursuit of him, and I am Iiappy to say they .succeeded in taking him 
prisoner. 

The measure of your Excellency in directing this force to march througli' 
this part of the country appeaved-Io me to have the most beneficial effect 
lu restoring good order and tianijuiilising the minds of the people. On the 
morning of tlie IStli I niarchfcd to St. Martin’s, on my return to Montreal, 
where 1 arrived the following day, at one q’cloclv. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 

John Maitland, Lieitt.-Col, commanding 32nd Rcgt. 

(Jpl. cohimanding ist Brigade. 

His Excellency Lieut .-GencrM Sir John Ooiborne, 

* K.C.B. and G.C.H., Commanding the Forces. • ‘ 

r* Montreal BarrackvS, December 21, 1S37. 

Sm,—In obedience to the orders of the Lieutenant-General commanding, 

I have tlffe honour to report the progress of the brigade under my com¬ 
mand, comprised as per margin,* in the operations against St. Eustache 
and St. Benoit. The brigade assembled at St. Martin’s on the I3th inst. 
On ^he following morning, the 14th, Globinsky’s volunteers were de¬ 
tach^ on the upper road to St. Eustache, the woods bordering on which 

* Second battalion the lUiyal Montreal Kifies; Globinsky’s Volunteers* 
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were occupied by some pickets of the rebels, and which the vohmteers 
drove in or dispersed. The other troops of the brigade proceeded with the 
rest of the force by the La Kose road, crossing the Ottawa on the ice, 
about three miles ])elowthe village of St. Kustachc. At about 600 or 700 
yards from St. Eustache tlie artillery were fftund in position, battering the 
church and adjoining houses. » ^ 

I was here directed to follow,tiie 1st Brigade, which was making a d6- 
lour of the village, for the purjiose of»cutting off the retreat of the rebels 
by the St. Benoit road; but on arriving ojiposite the centre of the village 
I was directed to enicr it, which I Hid, and having advanced up the main 
street, occupying the most defensible houses, and meeting with no oppo¬ 
sition, I reported th% circumstance to the Lieutenant-General, who desired 
me to ^letach an officer to bring up the artillery. In executing this duty 
the officer was driven back by a fire from the church, and the artilleiy 
entered the vill;»ge by the rear^.aud opened their fire on the church-docr, 
at the distniico of 280 yards, while^somc companies of the Royal Regiment 
and the Rillcs occupied tlu^ houses nearest to the church; after about an 
hour’s iiiing, and the church-doors remaining unforced, a party of the 
Koyal Regiment assaulted the presbytery, killed some of its defenders, and 
set it on fire. 

Tlie smoke soon enveloped the church, and’tHe remaiader of the battalion 
advanced; a straggling fire opened upon them from the seignor’s house, 
terming one face of the ^square in which the church stood, and I directed 
the grenadiers to carry it, which they did, killing several, taking many 
prisoners, and setting it on fire. * 

At the same time part of tlie battalion, led by Major Gugy, provincial 
Assistant Quartermaster-General, and coramanded/by Major Warde, 
entered the church by the rear, and drove out and slew its garrison, and 
set Die church on fire ; 118 prfconcrs were made in these assaults. Lieu¬ 
tenant Ornisby’s conduct was very conspicuous ; Major Gugy was severely 
wounded, .and the Royal llegmuyil had one man killed, and four wounded ; 
ami no otlier casualty occuri^d in the brigade. On the morning of the 
15th, GlobinsKy’s corps was left at St. Eustache, in charge of prisoners, and 
the rc.nainder of the brigade, with the force under his’Kxcellency’s orders, 
marched to St. Benoit, where no opposition was offered. On the 17th 
the brigade returned to Montreal, bringing with it the prisoners. 

I have the hdnoiir to be, &c., 

G. W, WiiTHERALL, Commanding 2nd Batt. the Royal Rcgt, 
The Deputy Quartermaster-General, &c., Montreal. 

'^Return of killed and wounded of tjic troops under the command of his 
Excellency Lieutenant-General Sir .John Colborne, K.C.B. and G.C.H., 
in the operation against St. Eustache,on the 14th December, 1837. 

Montreal, December 20. 

Royal Artillery—1 corporal ;'2 privates wounded! 

2ncl Batt. 1st or Royal Uegt.—l^private killed; 4 privates wounded. 
32nd liegt.—1 private wounded. ^ 

Total—1 private killed ; I corporal, 7 privates, wounded. 

N.B.—Ma^or C. B. A, Gugy,Provincial Assistant Quartermaster-General 
was also severely wounded. 

John Edbn, Deputy Adjutant-General. 

It is needless to add, that the conduct of Sir John Colborne and the 
troops under liis orders has been worthy the reputation of both. The 
British army has again asserted the honour and preserved the integrity 
of its country. To the troops and volunteers is this due in the present 
instance : let us hope it may not be overlooked, , 
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STATION'S 01^ THIS BRITISH ARMY ON IST FEBRUARY, 1838. 

[Whtiiu tHu (ilavos are muationed,the last-named ietliat ut which the Uepfltuf the Ilegt 

is BtatioQcd.} 


1st l.ifu Guards—Windsor. * 

2tid dn.—Regent’s Park. 

Kuyal Horse Gimrds—Hyde Park. ' 

lat Uraguuu Guards—Dundalk, ord. fur Canada. 
2ud do.—Cahir. 
drd do.—Ipswich. 

4th do—Manuhosten 
5ih do.—Hirminghum. 

(>ih do.—Knuhtou. 

7tU do.—York, 
ist Dragoons—Cork. 

‘Jiid do.*-Dublin. 

3rd do.— lieDcal. 

4th do.— Itumbay. 

Glh do.—Dorchobter. 

7th lluss-irs—Duhhii.otcl. for Canada. 

3tli do.—Newbridge. 

9ih Lancers—Glasgow. 

Idth —Nottnigham. 

1 llh Light Didgooiis—Jleng.'il, ordeiod huiue. 

12th Lancers—iloutislow. 

l.'hh Liglit DrairiMins—Madras. 

i4tU <lu.~Kdiuliiirgh. 

l.>th Hussars—Leeds,. * 

I6lh Lancers—Bcng.il. 

I7ih do.—Coventry. 

Uren-iilirr Guards [.ist batt.]—Tovier. 

Do. t'itid battalion Wlnd.-or 
Do. (3id b-ittiilioul —Weliinglou B. * 
Coldbiieani Gu.uds [.ist batt.J—St. George’s B. 
Do [llud battalion]—St. John’s Wd. 

S4'. Fiisihor Guards [Lst biui.]—Dublin. 

Dii ['2ud b.itc.vlionj—PoTttnan B. 

IbiFoot [IsL Isittiilion]—Athlone. 

D<». [2nd battahua]—Canada: Plyniuutli, 

'Jiid do —Bombay ; Chatham. 

3id do.—Bengal; Ohatliani. 

Ith do.—Maiii.ib ; Chatham. 

.^ih do.—Ionian Isles; Boitsmuut}i. 

(’•til do.—Bumlmy: Chatham. • 

7fii do.—Dublin. • 

H..h do.—.I.imaicA: Galway. 

9lli 4I0.—Bengal; Chaili.iin. 
loth do.— Kermoy. 

I Ith do.—Ionian Isles.ord. for America; Cork. 
I2tli do.—Mauritius, Kiusale. 

1. 'hhtlo.—Bengal; Chathana. 
lithdo.—West Indies. Brecon, 
ijth do.—Cnimd.i, BiiUnvaut. 

Idth do.—Bung.)]; Chalhurn. 

17(hdo.—Bombay: Chatham. 

13th tlo.—Ceylon ; Castlebai. 

iDih do.—Tetnpleinurc. ' « 

SiOlh do.—C.interbury. 

2l8tdo.—Vau Diuinuu’s Land; Chatheon. 

Il2nd do.—Coik. 

2 . ’lrd do.—Dulibn. * 

24th do.—C.inaila; Portsmouth. 

2 jth do.—Limeiick. 

2Uth do.—Bengal; Chatham. 

27th do.—Cape of G. Hope. Chatham. 

23th cJo.—N.S. \V,Ui;h; Chatham. 

2Gth do.—Manniius, ord. homo; Deyonport. 
3()tli do.—Bermuda; Sunderland, 
olstdo.—Bengal; Chathum. 

32nd do.—Can.adu; Plymouth. 

•(3rd do.—Gibraltar; Boyle. 

34th do.—America; Fermoy. 

3r»tli do.—Muuiilius; Londoudervy, 

:«Hhdo.—W. Indius; Plymouth. 

•CtU do.—Janiaioa; Plymouth. 
b'Jih do.—Dublin. 


39th Foot—Madras; Chatham. 

40th do.— Bombay ; Chatham. 

41st do.—Mailrns; Cliatlium. 

43nd/lo.—Glasgow. 

43rd io.—tJanada; Plymouth. 

44lh rio.—Bengal; Chatlium. 

45th do.—.Madras,on passage home; Chalham. 
iCtli do.—Gibraltar; Cork. 

47th do,—M.ilut; Portsmouth. 

43ih <b.—Birr. 

49th do.—Bengal; C^iatham. 

50thdo.—New South Wales; Chatham. 

•olst do.—Chatham, for Vau Diemen’s foind. 
52nddo.—Gibraltar; Newcastle. 

53i(l do.—Ionian isles; Dublin. 

5tnidQ,—Madras; Chatham. 

53tli do.—MadiMs; Chatham. 

56tli do.—d^tniura ; Sheerness. 

57lh do.—Madras; Chatliaui. 

58lli do.—Ceylon ; Youglial. 

59th do.— Malta; Omagh. 

GOtlido. [1stbait.]—Coifu; Hull. 

Do [2tid butt.]—Corfu; Jersey. 

GUtdo.—Ceylon; Cashel. 

62tiddo.—Madias; Chalham. 

G-Hi d do —Madras ; Chatham. 

61th do.—.L'ini.iica ; Dundee. 

65th do.—Ameticii; Coik. 

CGth do.—Canada; Feimoy. 

67tli[do.— W. Indies; Chatham. 

63Ui do.—J am.nca; VVuloi lord. 

69th d«i.—W. IndiBR ; Dolin'. 

70lh do.—Malta, ord. for \V. Indies; (lucruscy 
7ist d«—Kilkenny. 

72inl do.—Capo of Good Ilopo ; Cloiunel. 

73rd do.— ioniaii Isles, ord. for Aoicrica; Cork. 
74th do.—West Indies; Stilling. 

75th Ro.—Capeol Good Hope ; Drogheda. 

7Gth <lo.-* \V. indies; FoitGi-oige. 

77(h do.—Malta ; Nowbrulgc, 

7Sth <lo.—Buttevant. 

79th di».—Bduibuigh. 

8GII1 do.—N.S. Wales; Chatham. 

8lstilo.—Gibraltar ; (^.irlmle. 

82ii<l do.-rGibraltar; Ncii<igh. 

83id do —Canada ; ('huster Castle. 

84tb do.—.lanniica, ord. home; GusihuI. 

85th do.—CHiiada ; Tralee. 

86tli do.—Mauchester. 

87th do.—Mamitius; Longford. 

8th do.—Holton. 

9th do.—West Indies: Gosport. 

90th do.—Ceylon; PorUtnonth. 
yistdo.— Kt. Hol«i »; PuiKlcy. 

92oddo.—Malta: .. mlliiigrir. 

93rd do.—Halifax , (Jork. 

94th do.-^Dublin. 

95th do.—Nowry. 

96*h do.—Enniskillen. 

97th do.—Stockport. 

98th do.—Weodou. 

99th do.—Fermoy. 

Rifle Brig. [Ist batt.]—Woijlrjich. 

Do. [2nd hatt-l—Portsmouth. 

• Royal Stair Corjis—Hythe. 

Ist West India Uogiment—St, Lucia, &c. 

Slid do.—New Providence and Houdurtui. 
Ceylon Rifle Regiment—Ceylon. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen—Cape of Good Hope. 
Royal African Colonial Corps—Sierra Leone. 
Royal Newfoundland Veteran Comp.—Newfd. 
Royal Malta Fonoibles—Malta. 


I This Uocuroeui bemg prcpaicde-xclualvely for the U. S. Journal, we request that, if borrowed 

Its source may be acknowledged.] 
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STATIONS OK THE ROVAL NAVY IN COMMISSION IsT PEB., 1838 . 


Artxuu.SS. Ou}>t. Lord Edward HubscI],S outh 
Aiiiericju 

yUlna, G. bur. v. Oupt. A.T. E. Vidal,Coastof 
Afiica. 

African, bt. siir. v. Capt. F. W. Beeohey, Qoast 
of Iitslniid. % 

Alluii, St. V. l,iL*ut E. U.Tmling. W. lucfles. 
Alyorme, 10, Lieut. W. S.ThoinuH. East Indies. 
Alli;'atoi, 2H, Capt. SiiJ. J. G. Uremer, U.B., 
K.C.ll., p.irlicular service. 

Asi.i.^4, CHpi.W.l''islici. Mediterranean. 
.\Ntia*a,6, Capt. J. H. I’luntridgti, Falmouth. 
H.ulimn450.C.-ipt.A.L. ttorrv, Mediteriunean. 

kttlch.Lieut.G.G. Macdonald, South 
\meiic.i. 

lie.icon, 8, SUIT. v. Lieut. T. Giavea. Modlter^ 
)(ea(;U*, iO, bur. v. ('om. J. C. Wickham* List 
Indies. 

Itidlcrophon.HO, (CaptainSaiimel Ja^^ksoii, (ML, 

Dl.i'/,er, «t. V. Lieut. .T M. Waugh, pur. ser. 
ItoiK'it.i, Lieut. II. I*. Dcscanips, Coast of 

lioxei, st. V. Lieut. F. Bullock, pnr. scr. 
Ihil.tunia, 120. Adm. P. C. H, Uui'ham, G.C.ll., 
Capt. J.W.J). Uundas, Poitamouth. 
IJriioinarf, 10, I.ieut, O.StaulcywPlymouth. 
Itiibk, y, Lieut. .\. Ivtillett, Poilsmoulh. 

Lieut, J. L. It. .Stoll, C. of Alii. 
(’.iineleoii.lO, r.uuit. J Br.ulley, I.islKiusUtioii, 
t billon, St. V. i.ieut. E. E. Uweu, West liidieh. 
l'.iiy!>foit,2G. (y.ipt. 11. B. Martin. Mediter. 
Ca&ior, dd, tt.ipt K Collier, Mcditmane.ui. 
t-'eylon, 2, Lieut. J.U. M'Ketuio.rec. sli. Malta. 
Cli.impiou, Id, Cum.G. SU V. King. W. Intlies. 
Cliilders. It), (.tom. lioii.lJ. Kejipel, Mfdilei. 
(Meopali.i. 2 ti, C.ipt.llon. U. (liey, S.Amciica. 
flio JG.tkim. \V. Kichardsoii. Mediteiiaiie.iu. 
C(K.k.ttiice,<>, Lu’iit. J. Douglas. B. Ameiifti 
(.adumljim*, IS, Com. T. lluudvrsou. Coast of 
.Miiea. 

C'oaiel, st. \. Lieut G. T. Gordon, pa?, aer. 
(tomus, 18. Com. Ilou. P. P. Caiy, West Indies, 
t'ouli.iiicc, bl. V. Lieut.W. Arl»*tt, Mcditer. 
Goiiuay. 28, (Jai*!.. C. It. Diiiikwator. E. Indies. 
Cornwallis, 74, Vice-Auin. lion Sir C. Paget, 
<i.C.IL,(tapt. Sir 11. Grant, Et., W. Indies. 
L'loeixhif. 28, Capt. .Is. Polkiughoruo, West 
Indies. 

Ciuwer.lO.Com. W. A. Wdlis.Sheeruess. 
^Curlew, 10, Liuut. E. Noicolt,Coast of Africa. 
Dido, 18, t.'apl L. Davies, O.H.. Mediterianean. 
Dulpliiii, y, Lieut. T. Huberts, C. of Africa. ^ 
Donegal. 78, Kear-Adm. Sir J. A. Ommanay. 

('apt. J. Drake, Libbon. 
Dublin.bO.Viee-Adm.Sir C.E, Hamond, Bart., 
K U.C., Capt. U. Tail, S. America. 

Echo, St. V. Lieut. W. James, West Indte8.-< 
Edmbuigii, 7-1, Cant. W, W. Ueudeison, Lisbon. 
EIcctra, 18. Cum. W. Preston, Portsmouth. « 
Es^ioir. 10, Lieut. J. T. Paulson, Plymouth. 
Excellent,76. Capt. T. Hastings, Portsmouth. 
Fair Uosanioud, Lieut. W. U, Oliver, Coast of 
Alrica. ^ 

Faiiy, 10, sui.v. Capt. W. Howett, Woolwich. 
Favourite, 18. Com. W. Croker, East Indies. 
FircUy, st. v. Lieut* J. Pearce, partic. serv. • • 
Klunior, st. V, Lieut. J« M. Potbury, W. Indies. 
Kiy. 18. Com. IL Eliott, South America. 

Forester, 3, Lieut. Kosenberg. Coast of Africa. 
Gaunet, 16. Capt. W.G. H.Whisb, West Indies. 
Griffon, 3. Lieut. J. G. U’Utban, West Indies. 
Harlequin, 16, Cum. J. E. Erskine, Meditorran. 
Harpy. 10, I.ieut. Hon. G.R.A. Clements, W. 

Indies. . 

Hatrlbr, 18, Com. W. H. H.Carew.S. America. 
Hajtiues, 74* Vioa>AdmltnI Sir W, H. Gage, 

> G. C. H., Capt. K. Shiffner, Lisbon sta. 
tfoxard, 16* Com. J. Wilkinson, C. of Africa. 


HerciileK,74, Capt. .T.T. Nicolas, C.B., K.H. 
Plymouth. 

Hermes,8t. v. Lieut. W. S. Blount, Woolwich. 
lloiudl.C,Lieut, II, BisiiliH, Falniouth. 

Howe,120, Vice-Adm.Sit ILGtwMv.Bt. K.C.B.. 
, Capt. G. H. I’.iget, Hhccruess. 

Hyarnith, 18. Com. W. W.iiion. Portsmouth. 
Inconstant, SG.Capt. I), Piiny. p-irticuiur Sorv. 
Imog«iie,28, II. W. Bruce, S. .America. 

Lark, 4, sur v. Lieut. K. Barnett, W. Indies. 
Lai no, 18, Com. J. P. IBake, East Indies. 
Leveret. 10, Lieut. (,;. 1. Bo»anquet, Coast of 
Atrica. 

Lightning, at. v. Lt. Jas. Slmmider, Woolwich. 
Ld)', 16, Com. J. lleeie, Plymouth. 

1,\ nx. 3, Lieut. 11. Bu)adhe.ul, Portsmouth. 
Ma<iiigu9Ciir,46, Capt. SirJ. S.Peytou, K.C.U., 
West Indio<i. 

Magicieiine,24, Ciipt.G. W. St. John Mildmay 
Lisbon suliim. 

Miigniliceiil, 4, Cum. J. Paget,lee. 'tiiip, Jam.ii. 
Mogpic, 4. Lieut. T S. Brock, MudUerioueau. 
Mede.i, it. \. Com. II. V. Austin, Med. 

.Meg.eaaf st. \. I.ieul. G. Goldiiuuh, Woolwich. 
Meli die, 74, Beai-Auin. Hon. G. Eliott. U.B., 
C ‘pt. lion. K S Dundas, Caiic of (iood 
II(>|ieaud Coast of Aliica. 

Meteoi.st v?Lieut.(}. W. Smith. Woohvieli. 
Mindun,74, Ikipt. A .U. .sh.iipe, C.B., Med. 
Motfeste, 18, (Join. 11 Eyie*-, WtHilw-jch. 
N.iutilus, 10, I.ieut. Beaulby , PurlsmuuUi. 
Nimiod.30, Com. J. W Indies. 

North Star, 28, Com. Lord John Hay, Lisbon 
station. 

Omstes, is. Com. J. J. F. N»-well.Metliter. 
Paitridge, 10, Lieut, W, Moins, Portsmouth. 
Peai'l,20,Co]u. Loid C. E.Paget.W. Indie',. 
Pelic.in, 16, (Join. B. Pophiim,(‘oast of Africa. 
Velorus, 16, Coin. T. Huidiug. East Indies. 
Penibiokc.74. (Japl. F. Moiesby, C.B., Mcdit. 
PIiiuiiix, st.v. C'oni.W.lI. IIouder»ou, Lisbon 
station. • 

Pickle, 5, Lieut. P. Hast, W.Indies. 

Piueher, Liem. T. Hope, Ch.vtham. 

Pique,36, Capt. E. Boxer, particular service. 
Plut<^ st. T. Lieut. J. Unliill, Lisbon sta 
Pui(mn<],52, Capt. H. Price, Mediten.uieau. 
1’roMdi‘ut, fr2, l!ear.A«lm. C. B llobs, 4.MJ., 
Cupl. Js. 8eott, South America. 

I'riiii-oss Chuilofle, 104, Adml. lion. Sir R. 

Stopford, G.C.B., Capt. A. F-inshawe, Med, 
Pyl.ides, 18,Com, W.L. (Ijustie.Cunst of Africa 
HAcehoTsc, Cum. H. W. Cruituid, Plymouth. 
Kdccr, IG. Gi’m. J. Hope. West Indies. 
Rainbow,2tJ, (Japt 'I'. Bennett, Westlndies. 
Kuleigh;I6, Cap:. M, (Juin, East Indies. 

Rapid, 10. r.iuiit. Hou. G. 11. St. V. de Uos 
Kionuird, Mcditer. 

Ratllcsmiko,28, Capt. W. Hobson* £.Indies. 
B.aven, 4, sur. v. Lieut. G. A. Uedlord, C. of 
^ Alui-a, 

Rluul.'imunthub, sLv.Com. A. Wakefiuld, Medi¬ 
terranean. 

Ringdove, 16, Com. II. P. Nixon, W, lodiaa. 
Rodney, 82, Capt. Hyde Parkei-, Medilcr. 

Rover, 18, Com. ChakEtVen, South America.. 
Royal Adelaide, 104, Adm, Lord A.Beaitclerk. 
G.C.B.* 0.0. II.; Capt. Sir Wm. Elliott, 
C.B., K.C.H.* Plymouth. 

Royal George, yacht, Capt. Itt. Hon. Lord A. 

Kitzciareuce* G.C.H. Portamonth. 

Royal Sovereign, yacht, Capt.Sup. W. P.Cixin-. 
by. C.B.* P»rabruke. 

Royalist, 10* Lieut. Hon. E. Plunkett, Lisbon 
station. 

AuBseU.74. CapL*SIr W. H. DUlon* KiC.B.. 

. Medn. 

Bol^ander* st v. Coni. 8. C, Dactati Xiabon 
station. *• 
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* Samatang.M.Capt.W.BrouglitOQ, S. America. 
j>an Josef. 110, C»i»t.*J. Hancock, C.B., guaril- 
atiip, Flymoutb. 

Sapphire. 38, Capt. R. F. Rowley, MedilerMU. 
Sappho, 16. Com. T, Fraser, West Indies. 
Saracen. 10. Lieut. H. W. Ulll. Co. of AiV^a. 
Satellite. 18, C.om. I. Robh, West ImUes. 

Savage, 10. Lieut lion. K. R, Carzon, l^lsbon 
stiiion. e 

Seor|tioo, 10, Lieut. C. Gay ton, Lisbuo station. 
!^cout.l8. Com. R. Ctaigie,Coast of Africa. < 
Seylla, 16, Com. Uun. J. Deaman, Lisbon stii. 
Soaflower, 4, Tdeut. J'. Roohe, Portsmouth. _ 
Seringapatam, 46, Cant 3. Leith, W'esl Indies. 
Serpent,16, Com. B. L. Warren, W. Indies. 
Skipjack. 5, Lieut. J. .<. Robinsun, W. Indies. 
Snake, 16. Com. A. MUue, W’est Indies. 
Sparrow, 10, Lieut. K,Uwcaj,par. service. 
Sparrowhawk, 16, Com. J. Shepherd, South 
America. 

Sl>eedy. 8, Lieut J. M. MoUlev.pailicularserv. 
Spider,6, Lieut. J. O'Reilh (n) South America. 
Spitllre. St. V.6, Lieut. A. Keunedy, particular 
6er\lce. 

StiR. 46, Capt. T. 11. Sullivan,C.H., S. America. 
Starling, sur.v. l,ieut. H. Kcllett.S. America. 
Sulphur, sur.v. Com. 12. B"lcher, .S. Amoiica. 
Tnlavcra,74,Oapt.W. B. Mends, Lishou tta. 
Temerairo, 104, Capt T. F. ^enuedy, giiSrd'Ship, 
Shcerness. 


Thalia, 40, Rear-Admiral Sir P. Campbell, 
K.O.Il. 5 Cyit. K. Wiiurhopc, Capo of Good 
Hope and Coast of Africa. 

Thiindei, sur. v. Lieut Smith, West Indies. 
Tiihune.34,Capt. J. Tomkinsoo, Medlter. 
Trinculn, 16, Com. H. F>.Co31u, Lisbon station. 
Tm ecd, 20. Com. Hun. P, T. relham. Lisbon st u. 
Tyne, SS, Capt. J. Townsliend. Hed. 
Vuiiguard.SO, Capt.SirTlios. Fellowcs.Kt. C.U. 
Mivliterraueaii. 

VcBtrf^ 26, Capt. T. W. Carter, .Shcernuss. 
Victor, 16, Com. K. Ciiuiur, East ludicsi. 
V4'lory. 104, Cupt. T. Searle, C.B., guanLbliip, 
Portsmoutli. 

Viper,C, Lieut; W, Wioniett, Coast of Africa. 
Voinge, 38. Capt. H. Smith, Chatham. 

Vulcnno, st. v. Lieut.(W. M* Uwaiiie, Medn. 
Wanderer, lli. Coni.T.lliishhy, West Iudio». 
Wasp, 18, Com. lion. I). W.A. I'elham, Me'L 
Water WI tch.iO. Lieut. W.Dickey.C. of Ati ica. 
Wallusley, 74, Kcar-Admiiul Sir F. L. Mait- 
* Jand.K C ]l.:C«pt.T.Maitluiid.E.Indies. 
NVilliam nod Mary, yacht, Capt. P. Jloruby, 
Wuulwh'h. 

WiucliustcT, 52, Vice*Admiral the lion. Sir T. 
II. CajM‘1, K.C.B., Captain E. Spaisholt, 
K.H., East Indies. 

Wizard, 10, Lieut. E. L. Harvey, S, Ameticiu 
Wulf,18,Cuni.E.Stanley, East Indies. 
Wolverinc,16. Com. Hon.K.Howuid, Mediler. 
Zebitt, 16,Cupt. R.C.M'Crea, East Indies. 


SLOOPS QP WAU COUMrSSlONPO AS FACtKTS. 


Alcrt.Lieut C. II, Norrington. 
Biiseis. Ideiit. John Itewney. 
Ttelight Lieut. J. Moore (0) 
Lxpiess, Lieut. W. G.Croke, 
<*uldfincb, Lieut. KdwT,Collter. 
Hope, Lieut. W. L. R.ees. 
Lapwing, Iiieut. F. R. Coghlaii. 
Linnet, Lieut. W,Downey. 

Lyra,Lieut,W. Forrester. 
Magnet, Lieut. S. Giiflitli. 
Mutine. Lieut. Kichanl Pawle. 
Nightingale, Lieut. U. Foitebcue. 


Opossum, Lieut. Robt. Peter. 
Piiudorn.Lieut. R. W. luues. 

I'ljjeoH, Lieut. W. Luce. 

Uunger,Liout. J. II. Turner. 

B*'iiideer, Lieut. 11. P. Dicken. 
■Sengiill, Lieut J.Parsons. 

■SWldriike, Lieut.A. R. L-Passinghani. 
SKylark, Lieut.C. P.Ladd. 

.‘<iwy, LleuURob.B. James. 

SUr, Lieut. C. Smith, 
i.vift, Lieut. D. Weleh. 

Tyrian.Lieut. Ed.Jcnuiugs. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS 
* NAVY. 


PROMOTIONS. 

To UK f-APTAr^s. 

Edward If. Scott. 

John F. .Appleby. 

To UF. CuMMANOAUS. 

James L. Parkin. 

CoUoii I'ebting. 

George Elliot. , 

To BK Libutknants. 

Richard Studdarf, 

Wm. Hugh Dobbie. 

Alexander Little. 

John Godulphin Biirslcm. 

.1. Fitsjanies. 

K. V. Charlowooil. 

To Bfe; SoKOKOirite 
William l}o.ik. 

C. David Maclarum. 

To ME PUHSZltS. 

D. Conway. 

James Mountsheveo. 

R. T. Keefe. 

AITOINT.MENTS. 

CAVTAlNb., 

Sir 3 ohn Louis, Bart. Supurmiendent of Malta 
Durkyard. 


Phipps lIoiiiby,C.B. Sujieriiilcndcutof VVool- 
wieh Dockyard. 

Johntloode.C.R.Supcrinleiidcnt of Ply mouth 
Victuulling-yaid and Hospital 

Lieutkkakts. 

W. Cvitehell.F.lectra. 

R Bjacker ..Co.l^t Guard, 

IK Dawson ... Do. 

J.Blown........ Do. 

.1. C. Sicklemoie. Do. 

J.Mottley. Do. 

W.B. Amiel. D,». 

W, Parsons. Do. 

S. WyWc. j)o. 

M. Combo.. Do. 

H. Harvey. Do, 

A. L. Kupei.Alligator. 

G. Weston...Prineess Charlotte. 

W. Moriia (b),. to com. Partridge. 

O. lieanfoy.. ..tocom. Nautilus. 

J. T. Paulson..tocum.fEspoir, 

T. Hope(a)..,,tocoin. Pmcher. 

Mastxus. 

f 

M. Ilradsliaw'.Tcmeraire. 

W. J. W. Biuney.Electra. 
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* Susoeon. 

C. A. Browuhi;;.Iletcules. 

AsSISTAIfT-SURQEOKa. 

T. SchIIoq .. Drittinnia. 

R. CliamberB Do. 

— Bootti, M.D. I)o. 

J. Hmisluy. Do, 

J. Tuit..Bpiigle. 

V. J. Whipple.Alligator, 

A. Murray ..Tyne. 


T. Strnttoo ..Uasinr Hospital. 

3. M. Minster.Royal Adckidu, 

C.R. Kinnear...... I. Do. 

J. 6. Williams........ Capolr. 

J. C. Muttloy...Nautilus. 

J. A. Miller...Battridge. 

A I’ORSBRS. 

H. South.. ....Voluge. 

Elkins (acting^... .CoruwaUU. 


s- 

ARMY. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Dec. 27, 

Royal Krgiment of Artillery—Oent. Oudets 
to be Secoud-Ideula.;—M#rr«y Oetaviiw Nixon, 
vice Honker, pruid.; Hou-.y Lyncdock Gardiner, 
vice Wurimrtoii, prom.; Benjamin H.Uhurst.vico 
Cocks, piom.; H. B. Savile, vice Fyers, proin.j 
Robeit Parker R.xdclifre. vice U. Harvey, pr jn.; 
Tlios. Knox, Vico W. F. Ctollon, prom ; Charles 
Wright Yoiuisliusband. vioo Morritl, prom.} 
Thomas (Jromic Lyle,vice Willilns.torom. 

Corps of Royal Engineers—Cent. Cadets to Ixs 
Sccoiui-LieuU.Francis William D’Altou.vicu 
Hutchiiibon, xirom.; Arthur lleury Frecliiig, 
viuu Hamilton, prom.; Henry SU George Old, 
vice l.ugard, yimm.} Fred. Leniusuiior, vice 
Hadden, prom.; David Wm. Tylce, vice Beat- 
sun, ])rum.: II. U. B. Moody, vice S. Freeth, 
prom.; 3. L. A. Siinmous, .|Vice M'Korlie, 
prom.; G. A. Leach, vice Symonds, pMm.$ 
Richard Tyldeu, vice llaml'-y. prom.; Flidip 
.iolin Stapiutou B:ury. vice Beatty, prom,; 
Ilcuiy Artliur White, vice Gordon,prom.; Paul 
Bernard Whiltingham, vice Dill, prom.; I’liipps 
.luliu Ilurnhy.vice l''e)io\ve3,proui.; James Wm. 
Gob&et, vice Downes, pium, 

o 

WAR OFFICE, Dec. 29. 

Ist Dragoon Guards—Lieut George Dpnnis* 
toiin Scott to 1)1! Capt. by piirnh, vice Dames* 
vho tellies; Coruot M.inatnn PiiHUi Ur'be Lieut, 
by purch. vice Scott; Bingham Nev land, Gent, 
to lx* Cornet by pnrcli. vice Pipon. 

2ud Diagouns—Bieiet-C'olunel John Richard 
W.ard from li n, Dnatt to be Lieut-Colonei, 
vice Arthur W. M. Lortl Saiidys, wiio exch.; 

M ajor CliArIcs Wyndhum to be Lieiit-Culonel 
by nurch. vice Wuui.wlio retires; Capt. John 
Frederick Sales Clark to be Major by }iumh. 
vice Wyndlium: Liont. Rubeit Miller to be 
Capt. by puicli. vice Clark; Cornet Georgo 
• Augustus Frederick Lo^i iilenlyou to be Lieut, 
by parch, vico Millar: Mark Milbank, (xent. to 
be Cornet by pnreh. vico Lord Gletilyon. 

5th Foot—Brevet-Major David England Jolm- 
SOQ to 1)0 Major by purch. vico Lord Charles 
Wellesley, prom.; I’iout. Philip M. Nelson Guy 
to be C.vpt. by purch. vice Johusom Second- 
Lieiit. Thomas Kyr (o be First-Lieut. by purch. 
vice Guy; Hugh Percy Baker, Gent, to he 8e- 
cuod-Lieut. by purcli. vice Eyre. 

9th—Robeit Ilarthill, Geoi. to be Assist.- a 
Surg. V ice Griffio^dec. 

I5th—Henry Franklin, Gent to bo Assist- 
Surg. vice Hain^pcom. in 34th Foot. 

29th—Lieut. Henry Montgoinerie Cnning- 
hame, from 94th Foot, to be Lieut vice Ke^iy, 
whoexch. .. . 

3ith—Assist-Surg. W. Bain. M.D., from I5th 
Foot, to be Surg. vice GrilBo, app. to 85th Foot. 

35th—Tlunnos Teulon. Gent, to be Ensign by ' 
piircli. vice itHlriock.'who retires. 

87th—Artliur 1). Alexander Bowers. Gent to 
be Ensign without puKh. vice Hamilton, whose 
app. has nut taken ^dace $ Serj.-Major Richard 
ilamilton to bo QaarUitmaster, vlge Hayes, 


dec,; ThomnsD’Arcy, Gent, tobe Assist.-Surg. 
vice Neil], prom, in wtli Foot. 

38th—Capt. John Campbell to be Major by 
porch, vici! Hoppi-r. wlio retii-cs; Lieut William 
LitUejoliu O'UaUoraii tube (kpt. by purch.vice 
Canipbell; Flnsigu Tlios. Anderson to be Lumt. 
by purch. vico O'ilaUoran; William Henry 
ifoppcr, Gent, to be Ensign by purch. vice 
Anderson, 

52tid—(Juartormnstcr Serjeant — Cluue to be 
IJiiurtermaaler, vice John Morgan, who retires 
upon h.p. 

5Gth—Ensign Hugh Dennis Cn^Ron to be 
Lieut, without purch- vice Lucy. app. Adjutant; 
Fredej^iik George Thomas Deshon, Geut. to be 
Ensign, vice Crofltiii; Lieut. Riehaid Walter 
L.iny to be Adjutant, vice Walmsley, prom. { 
AssisL-Snrg.Matthew Neill,from the d/lh Foot, 
to b) Surg. vice Dawnoii, prom. 

64th—i/iout. Edward Mandeville to be Cant, 
without purch. vice Wiight, dee.; Lieut. Joliu 
Ayres Kingdom to lie Capt. without purcli. vice 
])illun,dec.: Ensign Edward Jones Coxe to be 
Lieut, vice Mandeville; Ensign Ambrose Bar- 
croft Parker to lie llHent. vice Kingdom ; Ensign 
John Sligo Kerwantu bo Lieut, by purcli. vka 
Cuxc, whose i>rom. bv purch. has nut taken 
place; Ensign James Dutton .Smythtobc Lieut, 
by purch, vice Parker, whubo pixmi. by parch. 
h.iB not taken i>iuco; James Dillon, Gent, to bu 
Fhisign without piU’ch. vice Kinvan i Henry 
Downes, Gent, to be Eusigu without purch. 
vice Smyt^i. 

C7th—Capt. Edward Eustace Hilt, from h p. 
UiiuU. to be Cupt.vicH Isaac Ellon, who exch.; 
Lieut. Charles Christophur Davie to be Capt. 
by purch. vice Hill, who ictues; Ensign John 
PorlUrtube Lieut.by purch. vice Paiker,whu 
retires; Ensign Charles Barunrd Hague to be 
l.lcut. Iiy purch. vice Davie; CapcT Coope, 
Gent to bo Ensign by purch. vice Porter; Wm. 
Hubert Ailair, Gent, to be Ensign by purch. vice 
H.igue. 

79th—Lieut.'John Stewart Smyth to be CapL 
by purch. vice Macdonald, who retires; Eosign 
W. Monro to bo Licnt by purcb. vice SroyiTi; 
Fred, ^ilbunk, Qeot. to be Ensign by purch. 
vice Monro. 

85(h—Surg. George Griffin, from 34th Foot, to 
be Surg. vice G. Home, who retires upon ii.p. 

94lli—Lieut. E. H. M. Kelly, from 29tii root, 
to be Lieut, vice Cuiinlnghame, wlio exeb. 

Royal Malta FeucibleRegt.—Major Marquis 
Gniseppe de Ptro to be Lieut.-Colonel, willi 
local and temporary rank in the Army. 

' Unattached—Miijor Lord Cbarlet Wdleslcy, 
from dtb Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel by purch.; 
Lient Charles Frederick Sweeney, Irum 35Ui 
Foot, to be Capt. without puroh. 

Hospital Staff—Snrg. william Dawson, MJ>. 
from 5oth Foot, to be Snrg. to the Furces, vice 
Stewart, d^. 

Memorandum—L{cot.‘Co]oiieI H.enry Hubert 
Farquhanon, upon Ii.p. Unatt has been allowed 
to retire from the Service, with the sade of ao 
attached Lient.-Colonelov,'ho b^hg abont to 
become a eettler lu Ctinana, 
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OFFICE OF ORPNANCE, Jan. 5. 

Koyal Regiment of Aitilletv—Liexit-Colonel 
•Tolm Alcock Clement to Ihj Colonel,vine (Jodby- 
dec. 5 Cupt. and Ilrevet-Miyor Ftedorick Arabia 
to beLkMit.-Colonel, \ico Clemenl; Seronu-Capt. 
RictmidSuy Aimatroog tubcC-ipl.TieeArabin; 
First-Lieut. Richard JameaPncreii tobv' Srennd- 
CapCvice Annstrong; Sccon»l-Lieut.lly»5o Pop- 

ham Porker to be First-Lieut. vice Daerct. 

« 

WAR^PFICE, Jan.9. 

let or Grenadier R^gimeut tif Foot Guards-- 
Capt and Licut.-Coloiicl Robeit KllihOti to bu 
Major and Colonel by ]>uruh. vice Joddivli, who 
retlrcB: Lieut, and C.ipt. Gcorgo Ediniiud Nu¬ 
gent to bo Capt. and Lient.-t'oTonel by piirch. 
vice KlUsun; Knsign and Liout. lion. George 
Cadogau to bo Liftit uml Capt. by piircli. vice 
Nugent; Ensign Edward (i, Wynyard, from 
€9th Foot, to Ensign and Lieut, by purcU. 
vice OudugHU. 

7tb Foot—Ensign (’hurloH LeunoN Wjke.froin 
38ih Font, to be Lieut, by purch. vice Stauley, 
who rcliiee. 

8 ih—lirovet-Licut-Colonpl Goorgo Germain 
Cochrane, from h p. 3rd Pru%isiaiiai Battalion 
MiiiUa, to be Mujor, vice Turner, app. on a par- 
ticiilur service; Capt. Ch.irb's 8aiiiUo^\Alut to 
be Major by purch. vice (’(r.brane, who retires; 
Ideut David Gaidiitcr tube Cnpt. without purch. 
vice Tlioropsou, dec.; Lieut. W,liter Ogilyj- to 
Ik! ('apt. In pinch, vice Mulct: Knsigu Fred, 
Douglas Lumley, from tho yttb Foot, t»» be 
Lieut, vice Giuduiei; Ensign Gnlthui't Hit^der 
to tie I.ieiii. bv ])Uich. vice (^gilvy; (Im. Fred. 
Unugbtoii Ori’viilo IMchonson, (vcnt, to be En- 
higu by pnrrh vice Holder? 

lilst—Second- Lieut. Tliomns llyfliesea Moitl- 
mertobe Fiist.Lieut, without luirrh \ in-\oiniff, 
dee,; John Ixw is Mortimer, Gent, to bu Secuud* 
Lieut, by purch. vice Moriimei'. 

23id—Second-Lleiit. Wellington Ghus. Cecil 
Baker to be First-Lieut. by piiicb. vice Gouiib, 
whoreliics; Gent. Cudel Dudley C. Hill, from 
K M.C. to be Hecond'Lieut. without pinch, vice 
Baker, p«>m. , 

^tUtb—(JliarlcK John Pru’b.nd, Gent, to bo Eu- 
sign by purch. vice Wjki*. prom, iu 7th Fool. 

■idili—Tliomns Jornts I>uuda«. Gent, to be 
Kusi''a by purch. vice MilU, wltoso app. has not 
(liken place. < 

fe4th—(rent. Cadol Cliiirles F. Seymour, fiom 
to tie Ensign witlmut pinch, vice Luiii- 
lev, piom. in 8ih Fool. 

kbd—Capt. Jolm\Vilsou, from li.p. Conti, to 
be (!iipi.\\hlsout pmch. vice Banner, dec. 

The following Imiceis nru coininissicmed fur a 
particular soivu’C, (tom Isl .tan. 1838^— 

' To be Lieul.-CuloQcls—l.ic'ut’CoIuncls Uofit. 
Kicklo. .1osc]>h I’literson, Hun.Oeoige C|sithcart, 
nod lime'll Fiedciiek (L-iscoigne, fVum h.p, 
Unutt.; Roheit Kobert^ Lorvig; Uto Inspecting 
Field-Ofllcer of Mililij in Nova Scotia; William 
Ma'sbnll.late liispeciiugFieM-OiT'icer of Militia 
in Nova Scoii.i j (‘h.irlea llurker Turner, from 
6 ih Foot; Wilburn Co\. late Inspecting Field- 
Olllcsr of Militia lu Nova Scoti.i; and Charles 
Cyril Tavlor.tiom h.p. 20th I'oot. 

To lie Xlujurs—Ma].irB W m. Freke W’llHamv, 
Frederick Alexander .Maukenrie Fraser, John 
Catiipbell, beuior, Flumer Young, I.a’wis Garmi- 
clinel. and Hoheil Aimti uther, from h.p. llnatt.; 
George Diy Hall, fixim h.p. KoynlStiin Corps; 
i/hurlev Ilesd, Samuel Ddmau Frilchard, and 
Sir Jatnos John Uamilton. Bart, from h.p, 
Cnall. * 

To be Capluius—Captains George dc Rqtten- 
burg. (Jraves (.'hamiiey Swan, oiid Jnsiicr Byog 
Cteagh, from h.p. Ciiatt. * 

Memorandum—The Ohviitirn name of Comet 


and Rldingmastcr Winterbotlom, of tho 1st Lifo 
Guards,» Robert, aud not John. 

WAR OFFICE, Jan. 12. 

Ist Dragoon Gu-irds—Cornet ami Adjutant 
Richard Hollis to have tho rank of Lieut. 

1st Greiiftdior Guards—Lieut, and Capt. Fre¬ 
derick Chilton to lie Capt. and Lieut.-Colom‘t 

by purch. vice Hrevet-Coloncl Brooko, who lo 

liresj Ensign and Lieut. Henry Geoigo (Joimiy 
tobi^^Licut and Capt, bv pmch. vice Clinton ; 
Kdw'a(d William Pakeiihnm, (Jont. to be Ensign 
und Lieut, by purch. vice Conroy. 

*ii)t1i Foot—Livat. John Bruce to bu Adjutant, 
vice Fnirtlougli, whose a]in. has uot taken place. 

25ih—Lieut. Ilerboit VVyatt, from h.p. of Ul 
Foot, to be Lieut, rt^uying tho ditlcruiiee, viee 
Sweeny, prum.; Viusign Kdwaid Ih-iestly to bo 
Lient. by pmch.vice Wyatt, who reuics? Robert 
llen^ Liudsell, Gent, to be Ensign liy purch. 
vi(» l^riestly : Lieut. Edward R. IMcstly tube 
A^iltanl, vice Sweeuej, prom. 

37th—Charles Arnold Lo<;ie, Gent, to ho 
AssUl.-Surj^ vice U’Aiccy. app. to the Staff. 

4dlh—Eiisigii (h'orgo William HondciMin to 
be Liciit. without purch. vicu WllU.imsoii, pivini. 
in the 63rd Fool; Gent. Cadet Andrew Gicen, 
from R.M.C. to he Ensign,vh*© Henderson. 

68th—Lieut. David Elliott M'Kirdy, from 
95tli Fool, to be Lioiit \Ue Dobson, who exc-h ; 
Falrick Daviilson, M.l>. lobe A^lsi^t.-SllJg vice 
Taylor, app, on the Stuff. 

62nd—Lit‘ut.*Wllliiim Ambrose Finder to he 
Capt. by purch. vice fa*w is, who retiie-*; Ensign 
Augustus Harris to be Lieut, by puieli. vice 
Finder; Janies Klkington, Gent.' to Ih* Kiisigu 
by purch. vieo Huri'is. 

63rd—Lieut. Thom.is F.iul W niiamson, from 
4HtIi Foot, to be CapU without purch. vice Fed- 
der, dm-. 

64lh—Gciil. Cadet 'I’homa.-i M. Steele, (loiu 
B M.C.tobe Ensign wiihoutjiurcb.v i<v Dowue--, 
whose app. has not taken place, 

65ti'—Knsigti Francis Wise to he Lieut, bv 

f 'Urch vipi* Bates, who retires; Eudgu F.itiiek 
lay Stokes to tie Lieut, by puich. vice Edwards, 
who retires; Charles Guy Traflord,(k-iil to be 
Kiisign by purch. viie Wise; Oliver Nu-olla, 
Gent, tube Ensign by purch. vice SlnkeH. 

95lU—Lieut. Tlios. James Dohson, from 68th 
Foot, to be Lieut, vice iM'Kirdy, wtiuexcii. 

Brevet—Lieut.-(h>loncl Geo. OieeiiuiMid, 5ntl 
Lite Gurfrits, to be Golouel m the Army. 

Hospital Stall—To be Assistant-Siugcoijb to 
the Forces—Slaff-Aflsist.-.Siirg. .Tohn Itobert 
Taylor, from 5Hth Foot; A.sf.tst.-Suig. Tliomn-i 
i)’Aicey,from S/tb Foot; Willum Home, M.l\ * 
t Memorandum—Tho Chiistian name-, of (’or- 
net Milbank, of the 2iid Regt. of Dragoons, are 
Mark William Vane; the Chtij-liaa names of 
Ensign Milbank, of 79lh Font, aro Frederick 
Accloin. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Jan. 15. 

koval Repment of Artillery—First-Lieut. 
■Chniles Williara ^Yillgtlehl to be Secoiid-t’apt. 
vice MoUley, retired; .Second-Lieut. the Hon, 
■Robert Ch.ia. Henry Spencer to be First-Lieut. 
vice Wingfleid. ■ • 

WAR-OFFICE, Jnn. 19, 

4th Foot—Charles W. Flint Hunter, M.p. to 
be Assisi.-Siirg. vice Parry, app. on the Staff. 

6tb—Staff Assisk-Stirg. William Thompaoii, 
M.D. to be Surg. vice Goodriche, wjiu relires 
upon h p. ■ 

38th—('apt. Charles Boyd, from h.p. Unntt. 
to be Capt. vice Aldwortn Blvuncrhasset, who 
oxeh, reci/ving the difteroDCe, 
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49f}i—.Ensign Richnrd Angiistus Seymour to 
»>f Lieut, by imrcli. vice Robtuson, who retires ‘ 
Robeit Hlockall.Oent. to be Kosigo by purch. 
vice Seymour. 

b'ith—Lieut. WiiUam Charles Harris to be 
Cunt, by puroh. vice HHVly.who retire'*; Ensign 
William Cross hi be Lieut, by purcli. vIo» llar- 
lU: Williiim Harrington Browne, (lent, to bo 
]RnBign by piircli. vice Cross. 

€9tli—Charles Arthur James Ceo. Annesley, 
Cieiit. to be Ensigu by piircb. vice Wynyara» 
upp.to Greu. RegUof Foot Guarrls. \ 
/5lh—Eitsigu Geo. "Wm, Conynghain wxart 
to be Lieut, by nureh. vice HralmKon, who tn- 
liies; Gent. Cotlet 8t. .fohn Thom:»'» Gore, frd!n 
R.M.C. to be Knaign by purch. vice Stuart. 

if/th—Lieut. Augustus Frederick WeUforrl to 
beCapt. by puroh, vice I^ating, who retires; 


Ensign Walter Boyd to bo Lieut, by purch. vice 
Welsford; Frederick Willlani L.atie, Gent, to be 
Ensign by purch. vieo Boyd- 
98ih—Quartermaster-Serj. James Fagan to bo 
Quiirtermaster, vicu Luke Castray. who retires 
ui>on h.p. 

Brevet—-The undermentionotl Cadets of the 
IlonoAroble the East India I'ompany’s Service 
to have the temporary rank of Easign, during 
the period of lhe« being placed under ihe com- 
innudul'(Colonel Pasley of the Royal Engineers, 
Clialhum, for held instructions in the art of 
Sapping and Mining—Gent, (’adets John Beid 
Hechur, and John Staples Alexander. 

lIOHpital Staff—As»ist,.Surg William P.arry, 
IVom 4th Foot, to bo Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, 
vice Thompson, prom, in the 6th Foot. 


BIRTHS. MARRIAGES. AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. ' 

At Gralmrastown. Cnpe of Good Hope. th«* 
I>ady of Capt. Herbert,75th KegUoffa daughter. 

At Kingston, Upper Canada, the Lady of 
Capt. H. Young, 24lh Uegt. of a daughter. 

Hoc. 13, at Gibraltar, the Lady of I,ieut-Col. 
the Hon. A. i^ KUia. Sod Butt. 6(Hh Kcgt of a 
sun. 

Dec. 16, at Hawlish, the I-ady of Lieut. H. 
Jackson, 62iul Kegt. ot a daughter. 

The L.idy of the Hon. Major-Ubn.r.ikenham, 
of a MUi. 

Doc. 21, ftt Stonelio««e, near Devonport, tlio 
Lady of Lieut. Walsh, 11 M. of a son. 

!)i*«‘ 26, at Exeter, the Lady of Capt. Brnttoo, 
ll.M. of a daughter. 

At (Jork, the Lady of Capt. Talbot, 43rd L. 1. 
ofa son. * 

lu Dublin, the Lady of Lieut. James Gilbert, 
HN. of .1 daughter. 

lu Mimtugu»M»nuure, the Lady of Capt. Fuller, 
K.N. of a son ,ind heir. • 

At Beltield, Fifeshire, the Lady of Capt. 
hloncrietf. Scots Fusibev Guards, of a ifon. 

At Ilackuood Faik, the Lady of Capt. Cutli* 
l>ort, iSth K^gt. of a dnujrbtei. * 

Jnn. 9. at Salislmry, the Lady of Liftul, Mor* 
liner Whitmore, Rojal Fusiliers, ofa daughter. 

Ill Athloiio. the Lidy of Major Deane, Royal 
Kcgt nf a son. 

At Longfoid, the Lady of Capt. Kiuiip, 19tli 
Hcgt. of a daughter. 

At Ratlnnines, the Lady of Major Marshall, 
R.E, of a son. 

Jan. 15, at Woidwie.h, the Lady of Lieut, 
l*>wry Wynne, K.A. of a son. * 

.Ian. IB, nt Warbliiigtou Lodge, Hants, the 
Ijady of Major Sit Orunvillo Temple Temple, 
Bart. Unatt. of a daughter. 

At Greeiimont, Belf-jet, tbo I.ady of Lieut.- 
CoL M'Gregur,9<‘ird Itighlauders,ol 


MARRIAGES. • 

Sept. 87« at Cape Town, Collb C. J. Delmegg. 
Esq. M.D. 37 th Regt. to Susan Mery, second' 
daughter of A. Clisa^pini, Esq. 

Oct. 25, by special license, at the Cane of 
Good Hope.Cajrt. J. £. Alexander, 4Snd 
landers, to Marie Eveline, daughter of Major 
0. C. Michell, K.H. Surveyos-Genecal of the 
Colony. 

At Fredericton, New Brunswick, Captain 
Tryou, 43rd Light Infantry, to EliiMbeth, only 
daughter of M8jo^6en. Sir J. Harvey, Lieut.* 
Governor of that Ptovinco. 

Nov.ilB, at Malta, Dr. W. H. B. Jones, Suiig. 
U.N.to Ann, fourth daughter of thehstu 
SilveT 


At StOTcrosB, Exeter, G. Peacock, Esq. Mas. 
ter. R.N. to June, tliird daughter of the late W. 
Ashe, Esti, 

At Bath, Capt. Colin Mackenxie, U.E. to 
.4nn, daughter of ihe ].ite Julm Pemirill, Esq. 

At Benowen, Lieut R. B. Hcechcr. R.N. to 
Fridcsw’ide Maria Moore, eldest rluughtur of 
RoborWtfhiyth, Esq ^1 Portliek ChsUc, County 
Westmeath. 

Dec 26, .Tt I.onehouse, ne,ir Devonport, Capt. 
J. Claike, ll.M. to Miss Wood. 

Capt. .Tohti Buckley, 92nd Ilighl.indrrs, to 
Fraiy:cs Elizabeth, daughter of the late Lieut. 
Joseph Fouler. Royal IL'gt. 

At Piumsteud, LieiiU-Coluiiel Russel, R.A. to 
Elizabeth, daughter qf the Rev. \V. J. EinincU, 
of Oran Hill House,near bath. 

At Liverpool, Lieut. F. Todd, 33rd Regi. to 
BclindH. daughter of t^. Mooie, Esq. ot Newry. 

Jan. 6, nt Malta, Licul. W. R. Mends, of 
TI.M.S. Hoduey, eldest sim of (hint. Mends, of 
H.M.S, Talavora, to Melita, tliiid daughter of 
J. Stilton, M.D. Smg. R .N. 

At Knockbredn, Down, Captain Sir H. B. 
M‘Mahou,Jlart. Scots Fusilier G'urds, to Ma¬ 
ria, eldest daught('.*of .^ir R. Bateson, Bart. 
M.F. for Loudouderry. 

.Ian. 10,at SUmehoustf, near Devonport, Capt. 
Errington. 5Ist or King's Own Light lofantiy. 
to EIm(v II«‘lt‘U,('lde»t daughter of John London, 
Esq. secretary to Adm. Sir KnlHUt Stopford. 

At Ciiichestvr, Lieut. W. N. Boyce, R.I*. to 
Anne Helena, widow of Lieut. F. N. Prico, 
Bengal Artillery. 

At Berwick, Capt. W. Elliott, ?8tli Regt. to 
Jane, only daughter of Alexander Kellock, Esq. 
M.D. 

Ian. 18, nt Hamblelon, Capt. F. Gamltier, 
R.N. to Hester, only duughterof T. Butler,Esq. 
of Berry 4x)dge, llanta 

June 24. at Madras, CapU Pedder,63rd Uegb 

June 28. at Belgauni, Bombay, Capt. Jackson, 
• 2nd llcgt. 

July 4. at Chinsurah, Bengal, Asttsk-Surg. 
Griflln, 9th Regt. 

Aug. 18, at Mauritius, Lieut. StatTord, SJth 
Regt. 

Aug. S4, at Secrinderabod, Madras, Lieut. 
Daubeney. 65th Begt. 

Sept. 1, at Poonah, Bombay, Ensign Perfeck 
17th Regt. , 

Sept 81, at Demetarn, Assist.-Surg. Tomer, 
69th Mgt. 

Sept Lieut J. Jennlngham, 45th Regt. 
aceioenlly fell overboard from the HisdoatAa, 
East Inriiaman. in which vessel he was retarn- 
Ing to Englarui, £|om which casualty he was 
drowned. 
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Oct 30, at Fiilmoutli, Jiinaica, Staff-Surijcoa 
Alex. Stewart 

Oct ii, Lieut. Ruiarutlb, h.p, I»de)i. 

Oct 81, Lieut M'Slma, tup. 3'Jth Hegt 

Not. 1, «t Falmouth, Jamaica, Qu^irtcrmaster 
lliiyea.37th Kect 

No*. 11. at Elgio, Lieut. llay,b.p.93rd licet. 

Nov. 16, at Fort St Fiaacis, Lower Cenuun, 
untveraally lameotad. Capl. Ouy Carletoii Cul' 
ciough, late la her Majeaty'a lOSril Uegiiuttnt, 
uod agent ta the BritlsS American Land Com- 
pnny.eecond son of Major Colclougltund grand- 
nepnew of the lute Lord DuichesUsr, Govuruur* 
of Canada at Ibnr difibraut periods. 

Not. Id, Lieut Oouiahouii, h.p. U.M. 

Nov. 83, at Gibraltar, Endgu .Stewart, 33itd 
Rejjt 

Nov. 26, at Ayr, Ensigu M'Comb, lute Cth 

B.V.B. 

Nov. 27, in Loudon, Lieut. l/)sick, !l.A. 

llec. no. in Dubiiii, Vcteriuary-Surg. SpoucC-i, 
Snd Dragoons. 

Nov.t^, Lieut. J. .ShleldB, 7dt1i Ue.gt 

Dee. b. ut Siicernuss, Jolm Feavco, Em. M.is- 
ter. H.N. 

Dec. 31. ut Cork, Drevut-Muior J. Uaimer, 
93rd Itcgt 

At'Ctork.CapL A. llarnard, Into 64tb Regt. 

At Southsea, James Endersou, £ati. Fursur, 
R.N. 

At Streatbum. Miyor-Gun. Tolley, CTlf 

AtQlackrock, Cork, Lieut. Iluylc Hill, 1-ite 
33nd Kegl. 


Dec. 27, at Bath, Retired Rear-Admiral Isaac 
WoUcy. 

At Melbourne. Hall, aged 70, Liout-Gen. Sir 
M. M. Vavcuout, Hart. 

At Underhills, near Bletchinitloy. Surrey, 
Licnt-Col. John Campbell. Uu* 6UiU llegt. 

Jan. 8, at Cork, Mujor-Geri. Sir .\mus G, R, 
Norcott, K.C.II* Commandinir lUu SouUiern 
District of Ireland. 

Jan, IS, at Stojic, near Devonporl, John M. 
Marcham, Esq. Purser, K.N. 

At' tho lloy,il Murine Burrucks, MiUbay, 
Lici/.oBdw. Hockley, ll.M. 

Koliretl Rear-.\dmiiul R. Mansel. 

<Ian. 9, at Southampton, Com. Eda. Stc- 
plicns, U.N. 

At C.ddiughum, Bunvickahiie, Major John 
Bogue. late 97tli UegU 

in HuUiu, CnjitP T. Stratigw.nys lute 9tli 
Royal Vet. Butt, and previously ul* the 33i<i 
Fuailieis. 

Jan. 15, at Uospoit, W. N. Jeffreys, Ivmi. Mas- 
It.N. 

an. ir>, at Kveler, Com. W. Trrdter, R N, 

Jhii. 16. at DuUiiiuiUli, Vice-Adui. Uicii-trd 
Ilsrrisou Itiarsuu 

At Thonilull, Southampb.ii, C:ipt.iiti G. 11 
Msmwanug, h.p, U A. 

Jun. 17, at H ith, Capt. il. IJ.iviic^. U.N. 

At Holywell, Capt. .loin-s. foimcrly P.ijntas- 
inr 63ni Regt. 
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_ 
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0 
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26 
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86 
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Ha 
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s 

27 
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k 
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9 

29 
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•02.). 
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30 
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•015 
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0 

31 
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ON NAVAL BIOGRAPHY. 

KimCTURES ON Sin J. nARKOW'^ LIVE 01' LOIU) HOWE. 

‘‘ All my delighte on ilcftlos arines is sett, 

. To luint out penlk's ami a<lventurcs hardt*, 

Hy sea, by ImjJe, wIk^pso they may bo mett, 

()m*iy for borflnir ami for lujfli rojijHrd, 

Without respect nchoiso or lew.mlo.” * 

The importance of biography in genpral is fully admitted, ns con¬ 
ducive to moraliiy and wisdom ; but that dejiartnient of it which treats 
of (;miiu*nt professional men is of still greater value, as being a mine 
of useful knowledge, a spur to emulation, and a trophy to patriotism. 
Us utility and iutoresl are inivcrsally felt and acknowledged, as it 
speaks at once to men’s feelings; and the examples of eminent cha¬ 
racters liavc a stronger iMluence over their minds than all the jirccepts of 
the learned. Hence the memory of good and great men has been 
respected in all ages, and their examples have been transmitted to pos¬ 
terity, as well lor the improvement of lilmr successors, as in justice to 
the illustrious dead. Even history, ono of the most attractive and coni- 
]irtdicnsive of studies,Klerives much of the power to charm and instruct 
iVom that quality of ilelineatiou which assimilates it to biograyiliy. 

(ircat, certainly, are the advantages of this ple-ising and popular 
brandy of knowledge, and numerous are the induc^ements which should 
lead to its cultivation. Yet many of those characters whose influence 
over human affairs has chail^ed the face of the world, arc scarcely jier- 
ce*ptd)le in the distant view of life, or discernible only through a distorted 
medium,—evils arising from'ilcficiency of records, indolence of research, 
and the want of a zealous*biographer. Cyrus is a striking instance of 
this kind ; and in still lajer days the oriental cairijiuigns of Trajan are 
mostly gathered from medals and inscrijitions. Jiy such neglect, the 
mastiT'Sjiirits of our race fall into the back-ground, till remoteness of 
time throws the nets, disposition, and«intellectual culture of the indi¬ 
viduals into misty shadow. He^ tlierefore, who gives the true p/tture 
of departed worth, while truth is yet accessible, renders an essential 
service to morals and literature. In the days of old, the Goths fancied 
that the souls of tlie virtuous werfe changed into flame, which, ascending 
from the grave, became fixed in the firmament, and added to the stellar 
liost. bluch a transmutation the emineni really undergo under the liands 
of a j)ruperly*{{ualified recq;rdcr of their livesrHhenceforth, like the 
polar star, they form a guttle to the eyes of men, in the nobler paths of 
human life. * ^ 

As the business, however, of biographical writing has been considered 
to consist prqicipaliy in the art of compiling, the seeming facility of 
the task has led many heavy sciolists, without a particle ’ of prepara¬ 
tory induction, to “ do” livesWho, when they happen to stumble upon 
professional subjects, treat them most mawkishly, because they have 
neither taste, knowledge, nor judgment, in thi^ department they treat of. 
'jWttrburton, being informed that Jfallett had undertal^en a life of Marl- 
/borough, observed that, as in his first biography this wjffter had forgott^ 
that Bacon was a philosoj^i^i'i so Plight not remember 

that Marlborough was a general. 

U.S.JouBNtNOf 112; Marcu; 1838* U *» 
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' Offing to tin's incapacity and presumption, such writers of lives deal 
in opinions tlnit 'are rather not to be controverted than to l)c admired, 
and their observations are generally made on the surface of things; 
besides wliioh, where we expect distinct instances and sensible images, 
we only gather general terms and abstract designations. In the 
accounts flowing ffoni such sources, many of the most distinguished 
ebaracters have been so far exalted byuniy*rited panegyric, or obscured 
by invidi(»us censure, that it has irecm diKicult, if not impossible, to 
obtain a due conception ol’ them. Thesfa are the men who, according 
to Dryden, should b(? considered, as “ not Inslorians of an action, but 
lawyers of a party;—they are retained by their principles, and bribed 
by their interests. I'licir narrations are an opening of their cause.^and 
in tlu^ front of their histt)ries there ought to be written the prologue ol 
a pleading, I am for the or, T^nn for fhc defindant,'* 

Lonl Ifacon regrets that the Jives of eminent men are )iot more fre¬ 
quently written: for, adds he, “ though kingsj* princes, and great per¬ 
sonages be few, yet tlierc are many other excellent men, who deserve 
better than vague reports and barren elogies.” As this is unquestion¬ 
ably just, it is also k) bo wiSlted that their lives were published in the 
course of a few years after their decease, while it ixS easy to trace every 
doubtful circumstance and every anecdote to its* real source, and dis¬ 
cover truth from falsehood. Another great advantage of writing in 
)iearly cotemporary times is, tliat various traits of character give a lively 
vigour to the portrait, which are lost in a lapse of time,—hence the 
ajiprobation bestowoS^ on Cicero’s noticing the hasty stride of Oatiline. 
Old .lacob Bryant considered it a lamculaklc oversight in historians, to 
content themselves with battles, confcderaci(^s, and aciiieveinents, that 
are in common to pcjople ol (wery denomination, and forget to exhibit 
ttrong national outlines and constitutional marks. Speaking ot Lucian’s 
(icscripliou of tlie Egyptian'ship, he proceeds ^“ Now we are pleased, 
when we are ma<le acquainted with the particular turn of mind and dis¬ 
position of any nation; and are glad to jirocccd farther, and to survey 
the personal distinctions and characteristics ; and to have the dress, air, 
and habit, as it were in a picture, presented before us. In the passage 
alluded to above, Lucian gives us such a picture of a Greek of Alexan¬ 
dria. 11c describes him us issuing out of his apartments in the ship, 
neatly dress»ed, and n\aking a gay ap|learancc; having his hair combed 
hack, and tied with great exactness according to the fashion of his 
country.” And who can forget the inimitable portrait of the skipper 
who took Fielding to •Lisbon ? 

It must not, however, be concealed, that there are conflicting opinions 
upon these points; and that, while^a Volney thinks such writing the 
only kind of liistory that is proper for young ]»eoplc,—a sentimental 
< ritic declares, t)iat “ there is something melancholy in, the study of 
biography, because it is—a history of the dead 1” Others consider, that 
lives in general enter into circumstances and incidents that weigh as 
nothing in the grand march of time, and are ii\r too familiar for histori- 
« al propriety. But these considerations occasion no yaws in our course: 
ue deem it an excellent de])artment of literature for the young and the 
old—the wise and the less wise—in which every action, however trivial 
it may appear, assists, in delineating the evei^t, and forwarding the ends 
of truiU; while, as to any desponding feelings resulting, why Burlon 
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himself would have felt returning hilarity on introduction to such illus¬ 
trious predecessors. Moreover, the biography of an individual may 
involve the public interest, whenever the judgment and integrity of the 
writer combine with the impoHance of the oVont; .md, according to 
Cicero, tlie history of Homo itself \Vjis principally composed out of 
accounts of j)rivate families.^ • 

Wo must liave a word hj|i'o with Gibbon : a bold thing to say. He 
was struck with the great importance of this branc h of composition, and 
says—“ 1 have long revolveif in my mind a volume of biographical 
writing ; the Jives or rather tlie characters of the most eminent persons 
in arts and arms#in cliurcli and state, who have flourished in Britain, 
from the reign of Henry the Kighth to the present age.” Now, wliile 
vve agree with the writer that tlie subject would afford a rich display of 
human nature and domestic history, and powerfully address itself to the 
feelings of every Ungli^hinan, \vc conlenrl the projort embraces a mere 
Herculean compilation. J‘jvcn in undertaking a scries of lives for a 
given and more circumscribed period, the result must be rather a col- 
icetiou of facts towards history, than of ^bose vivul features whicli bring 
the persons close to view. Of this an instance is ali'onlofl in Marshall’s 
Naval Biograpliy, a work which, had it been more liberally assisted 
with coninmnicatioiis, would have formed d valuahU; reference for the 
wars of the Kreiich Revolution; but 'it is nec(?ssarily iloficient iu the 
point to whicli we allude. The real and substantial benefits of biograjihy 
arc yichlod by tliose who, being duly fpialifiod, seA;et i’or liicir subject a 
man of their own time profession, and give us his full-length jior- 
trait. Virgil seems to have had a classification in view, vvlien he con¬ 
ferred Klysium upon the shades of the illustrious :— 

“ II ere a hksl huisi advance along Iho meads. 

And snowy wreaths adorn their graceful heads; 

wbi»]ierishM for their country's 
Oj nobly tiiumpiiM in the field of fight: 

'I'here holy priests and sacred poets stood. 

Who sung with all the rapt^es of a god: 

Worthies, who hfo by usefiiliirts n-fimsl, 

With tliobo who leave a deathless name hehind, 

Vnends of the world, and lathcis of mankind !” 


From the above conmients, it Avill be inferred that wc hold it neces¬ 
sary that he who writes on naval alVairs should lilmself bo something of 
a seaman; and wc adhere to the axiom, \vithout the fear of 

Who (Irivijs fat oxen should lomsemJio fat” 

being tlirown in our teeth. It is true tliat our Service hath been com¬ 
plimented by the exertions of*a Campbell, a (^haruock, a Newnham 
Collingwood, and a Southey; but they arc rather exceptions than rules, 
—and we sufficiently gratified wiili their productions, not to trouble 
the reader with certain points of objection. Nay, so far .ire we 
now bent upon being pleased,Sve. vvdl not drop a single word about 
the two mortal and ponderous tomes ycleped Uic Life of Nefson, 
although liatched by a brace of men who really liad wetted their corns 
with salt-water. 

With such ideas of professional hiograj'hy, it is not to be wondered 
at. that we looked with considerable impatience /or Sir John Barrow’s 
memoir of the gallant and good Howe. The Baronet pleads bis 

U.J2 
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being a landsman, in initigalion of the severity of nautical criticism; 
but we arc acquainted wilb the outline of his life, services, and attain¬ 
ments, too familiarly to admit tlie plea, or grant tlie benefit of any such 
excuse. No man in existence opght to know the wliole routine of tlie 
Navy, and the bearings of its officers, better tlian our author; an<l, in 
rearing this altar to Uic manes oihis hero, he has acquitted liimself with 
such sense, impartiality, and discrimii;iation.‘' that we trust he will con¬ 
tinue his labours, in the cause : and we rejoice that the task lias not 
fallen upon any of those to whom he allitdes, since tliey certainly have 
not hitherto displayed the best spirit to tlie yervice, nor ilie most sern- 
puious regard for facts. “ If our naval wiitors of novel? and romances,’* 
says yir John, “ in imitation of a celebrated novelist of former days, 
when the Navy no more rcseinble{l the Navy now than their humour 
does that of Smollett, had not been so N'lliolly taken up in their works 
of fancy and imagination—some of them toiiding to degrade rather 
than e.xalt the naval character—instead of applying themselves to naval 
biography, in which there is ample scope, the landsman would, in all 
probability, have left the task ^o one of the profession.” 

That worthy and amiable seaman, the late King William, ever alive 
to naval interests, was so well acquainted witli the (pialifications of Sir 
John Barrow for the task, that he expressly encofiraged him to under¬ 
take it. Tlic account of the interview on this occasion is very charac¬ 
teristic. Our author bestows a well-merited eulogium on the King— 
to tlie truth of much 4f which 'Ve can personally vouch—and then pro¬ 
ceeds thus:—“ His Majesty was pleased to say, that, having understood 
I was about to employ myself in writing the life of the late Lord Howe, 
he was glad to hear it was likely to fall into such safe hands, lor the 
Admiral was a great favourite with his father, and, indeed, a sort of 
connexion* of the family; tl^at he knew the itresent Karl had for some 
time past been desirous of finding some one (|wlified to write the life of 

his grandfather, and ought to consider himself fortunate. 

The King then entered into the history of Lord Howe’s life, went over 
the leading features and events fthicli distinguished it, which an extra¬ 
ordinary memory enabled him to do with a degree of correctness quite 
surprising ; he pointed out some passages in the Earl’s life, not gene¬ 
rally known, and which lie said would require caution in touching iq>on, 
and that he was desirous of mentioning them to me.” 

Sir John has been fortunate in obtaining for his hero one wlio so 
long bore the most distingufehed character in the Service—in fact, a 
splendid specimen of tItS genus Nauticum.,, It is, liowcver, not a little 
singular, though so few years have elapsed since his death, tliat but few 
private papers of Lord Howe can be now found, owing, it is conjec¬ 
tured, to a fire which happened at Westport, the seat of the Marquis of 
Sligo, whose mother was the youngest daughter of the hero Still, 400 
letters which have been obtained, addressed to one correspondent, Sir 
Roger Curtis, would indicate that much important correspondence must 
still remain in the possession of individuals, who, as the object is a 
national one, might still forward them to tlie author, in readiness for 
another edition. The early portion of the life is, therefore, of necessity 

* John, perhaps in dislike of scandal, barely numtions Madame Kilmanseggo, 
the lady by whom the connexion was made. 
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but lightly touched, though, fortunately, in the proudest epoch of tfio 
hero’s career, the Admiral's private journal, some most interesting 
letters, and many anecdotes from surviving officers, render the informa¬ 
tion so full and satisfactory as to assuipe much of an autobiographical 
character. 'J'he mention of this word Icyids us to regret that public men, 
whose acts and reputation arc public property, sbowld be too reserved in 
being the mcinorjaiists ofjtheir.own actions, since the merest notes 
kepi by them would prove* a valuable frame for a .succeeding writer. 
Thus Ileylin left memoranda Tor “a rule to write his life by ;** and thus 
Jvvenal Giirord was induced to inform us of deeds and motives, which 
none but himselicould have told. “ Anciently,” says Tacitus, “ many 
wratc their own lives, rather as a testimony of tlieir conduct, than from 
pride.” Juhus C'icsar and Saint Augustine gave early and good speci¬ 
mens of this kind of biograj^iy, and Rousseau a recent and disgusting 
cxamjdc. 

Notwithstanding the deficiency of papers alluded to, Sir John has 
got well through his imdcrlaking; tlie book before us is a mine of 
interesting facts and busy events, and jnany of the anecdotes already 
before the public are here substantiated hy the auvliority of the author- 
while his occasional remarks on topics of grave nautical interest are 
anything hut llie profluctiun of a landsman.« The volume is embellished 
with an excellent likeness of Howe, fiom a portrait hy Copley, and there 
are fac-similes of a letter from George the Third, and another from the 
hero, ff we have a fault to find with this valiCiblc addition to naval 
libraries, it is on account of its brevity. Having heard of the public 
and private documents at tlie author’s disposal, anil aware of liis exten¬ 
sive means of reaping accurate information, we expected, at least, twice 
as much. If the poets and^novelists of the day furnisli a biography of 
many volumes each, surefy that of the herg who bore the liigli employ¬ 
ments of bis country fur^sixty years, with success tmd reputation, might 
yield more than one. 'flic fact affords, however, a silent reproof on 
some of our lengthy altempters of lives. 

AVe will now, by a running abstract of the life, second Sir John’s 
effort to transmit the name of Howe to posterity, with honour and 
applause—the consenikns lavs bonorum^ as Cicero calls it—both as a 
tribute due to signal merit, and au incitement to those in the career of 
glory. ' ^ 

Richard Howe, the son of Viscount Howe, of Langar, was born in 
1725, and, being sent to Eton very early* gained, according to the best 
recollection of Dr. Goodall^the Provost, the sedShd or third form before 
quilting it. He entered the Navy about the year 1739, in the Severn, 
of 50 guns, in which ship he encountered a part of the distresses which 
befel the celebrated squadron of Anson. In 1742 he served in the 
Rurford, a.Qrack line-of-battle ship, at the attack on La Guayra, where 
bis Captain, Franklin Lushington, was mortally wounded, and the ship 
80 greatly damaged, that her F^st-Licutenant withdrew her from under 
the heavy fire to which she was exposed. As this was done on his own 
authority, a Court-martial ensued, when, according to several accounts, 
Howe's evidence being required, he proceeded in a collected manner 
until he came to relate the death of his Commander. “ Though pos¬ 
sessing the strongest nervtes—nerves wbicdi he has since proved are not 
liable to be affected by those passions which often distract the minds 
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ev'en of the bravest men—the keen emotions of his youthful heart so 
overcame liis luthorto firm recital, that, unable to |)rocee(l, lie requested 
the indulgence of the Court, until ho could sufliciently collect himself. 
He then related that Captain lyushiui’ton, having his tlngli sliot off, 
continued giving directions until/he sunk down, fainting from the loss 
of blood. He was then conveyed to the cockpit. ‘J was soon sent,’ 
said the young officer, hy the First-fdeulenant, for orders. Mj/ dear 
Jlowe.y said the noble liUshington, on set^ng him approach, ^ wire 
(since !) I have, been hrovijld doiciu / bicre rcceirvd a modal woimd : 
tell the Lievicnnul Lo use fu>i own jndgmrnL’ Ho was proceeding to 
relate the death of his inave Commander, when he jy^ain l)urst into a 
flood of tears, and r<'t.iretl.” , 

Such is the sentimental l>5t of histort/ atlopted hy Stanicr Clarke for 
the Naval Ciironicle; hot Sir .lolm Ilariltw dispobes of it hi a trice. 
“ It will appear scarcely oe<hhic/’ he says, “ hnt vso it is, tliat the 
whole and eviiry part of this circumstantial pnJee of pathos is purely 
romance, without one word of truth in it—in short, that it is a complete 
fiction. Mr. Howe was nut ev<‘n called on to give evidence; neither 
his name nor that of C.qUain Cusihngton a])})cars on the miimlcs of the 
Court, which related solely to the supposed sinking slate of the ship 
when slie withdrew from tin action,** •• 

Howe heeamo a confirnu'd IdcMtenant on the Sth of August, 1745, 
and a few nionllis afterwards ri'ceivod ins commission as a Commander, 
on the occasion of .Iniviit'i i.etm selected to carry uj) a loyal address 
from the fleet under Adnur.d V'ernon. ())» the Isl of March, 1746, he 
acted against the rebels at the ciegc of William, in the llaitimore, 
of fourteen 4-pounders and |■(.ul•teeu swivels. In this little ship he soon 
afterwards followed ('aptain Noel, »)f lluj (hi^ylioimd, to the attack of 
two large French IVigali's, and, though very-sevcroly woundeil in tlic 
desperate action whieu -eiumed, dlsUnguisiied Jiirnself hy his coohiess 
and giiUantry. At first his wound wab supposed to be fatal; but he was 
only stunned, or, ns Cajitain Noel, who went on board tlic Jlaltimore, 
has it, “ lie was a little disordevetj.'* 

Previous to this encounter, Howe hud been raisctl to the rank t)f 
Captain, by commission dated the lOlh oi April, 1746, This was 
pretty good fortune for a young man in the 21^1 year of Iiis age, and 
the seventh of his servitude; but Ins' hiograjfiier thinks Ids rajnd ad¬ 
vancement was not tlie result of aiiy umlue influenci', (‘iiher from party 
or family connexions. Wo. suspect that some of the old Midshipmen, 
Lieulcn.mt.s, and (fimirtfimdcrs of that day Umuglit otlicrwise. 

Being ordcri'd to Lisbon, in a small frigate called the Triton, TIowe 
there exchanged into the llippon, of sixty guns, in which ship he ran 
down the cu.ist of (nunen, and afterwards cross'd the Atlantic for the 
West Indies. His triciul. Admiral Knowles, was then at Jamaica, who, 
having heard of the Captain's arrival, thus addressed the Admiralty:— 
“If their Lordships would indulge nif/with Captain Howe’s coming 
from the Leeward Islands down lierc, us lie is a pupil of my own, and 
equally desirous of being with me, J shouhl esteem it a favour.’’ Ilowc, 
in const^qucnco, l)cfiame Flag-Captain ; hut iuUdligcnce of tlie peace of 
AL\-la-Cliapclle having arrived on the ISlli of Cctobcr, 1748, he relumed 
lo England in llie Coniwall, an 60-gun shij>, «\nd was paid oIL ^ 
In 1751 Captain Howe assumed ^hc naval command on the African 
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station, witli liis ])emlant flying in La a sliip of (burty-fouj* 

jxuns, ca|)lnnMl from tlic (Vencli, about foui‘ yuars b/'foro. by Anson. 
Hero he broUj^iiL tin* governor of tlio I)uU‘,l) (. asilt.* of I'lliniiia to liis 
bearings. At iho close of tin* y»«av lie removed into the Alary \aeiit, 
wbicli lie ijuil.ted in May, 17r>r^, for ‘the l)olj)iHii, a new fabt-sailioir 
frigate of tvveiitv-four guns ; wherein li? served for nearU two vears on 
tlic coasts of France and Sp^iin, and in lie' Mt^ lileft'ane.in, gaining that 
local knowledge which afleu^ards «o emini’iitly served inni. 

Captain Uowe liad not bi^en long in Ihtglaml erohe was appointed 
to tile Dunkirk, of sixty guns, a large sliip of her class, tpiite new. hi 
her ho was sent, in the t>[)ring ol 17,').!, umler Admiral lloseawen, lo 
watch the moliofts of a superior iTeiirh fleet, vviiicli was suspiated of 
sinister intent- ins in regard to our North Ann'i'ican coionies. Foscawen 
had judiciously laktm up a position lo the soutb of Newfoundland, as a 
proper place for inlcrcepimg J^^on^tour Hots ih‘ la 3foffr, In one oi 
the dense fogs so jin'ViilenL lliere, the Ihili'sh licet were ihspcrsed, when 
the Dunkirk and Defiance found themselves very near the Akdde, of 
sixty-four guns, commanded by C’ommodore lloijuart, aiul the Lys, a 
ship of siimlar ai/.e, but armeu r/i y///A*,i‘or carrying troopa. War had 
not yet been declared, nor any act of inua|U()vieal iioslility committed. 
I’he delicacy of llojvVs situation was eipuillod by the decision of his 
conduct. Having run alongside tlie yVlcid^, lie liailed her Chiptain, ami 
desired him to ])roeecd to the firilish Admiral, wbicli, lieing dtudinod, be 
grazed his antagonist still ciosi'r, and warned the pasacngers, wlio had 
assembled on Iiis deck, of the peril ibcy were exjMstd to, begging them 
to go below, which advieeihey promptly look, Lcing now in a position 
which IJocpiart, wlicn brought prisoner into the Fiiglish sliip, called 
‘‘ cruelly close,” a double-shotted hroadsiile was jioim'il in, which, Irom 
the dreadful groans and^scr 'ums wfiich instaiuly lesoimded, must liavo 
dune tiTriblo execution. \ short hut s|*irit«-d yard-arm ami yard-arm 
actiori <‘nsued, wlien the*Fr<*nchnu'.n struck bis coltmrs to the Dunkirk, 
as did the Lys lo the Defumye. Howe’s ship liad 7 men killed and 2C> 
wounded; and tin; I’rench, acconlijjg to IKuaco Walpole, lost 130 
jnen. 'I’lius commeiu ed the Vears’ War. ^ 

The J)unkirk afterwards cruised in tin* cliojis of the ChTtrUfel, where 
she captured several valuable ])rizes, until June, 1750, when the zealous 
activity of her Captain recummwided him fo the commaml of a sipmdrou 
of eight sail, destined to act on the.coast of Filmce, where troops were 
assembled to threaten Guernsey ami Jo/sey. W^ith this force, and a 
few soldiers, he sailed lo the island of (Ibausse, cornpellcd the fort 
to surrender, and blew fijf the works ; a blow so opjiorlunely struck, 
that tlie eneiney withdrew thc^r troops towards lirest. 

Tlic success of this little nrmiftnent incited Government to unrlertake 
operations against tlic j'rench coast to a greater extent; and <i H'-ct of 
16 sail ol "the line, with smaller vessels, and 7000 soidiern, was de¬ 
spatched in .September, 17.57<^ The naval commanders were Hawke, 
Knowles, and IJowo; the military, Sir John Mordaunt, Conway, Corn¬ 
wallis, Howard, and Wolfe. I'he former are thus described by Walpole: 
—“ Sir Kdvvard Hawke, who commanded the fleet, was a man of stcaily 
courage, of fair appearance, and who even did not want a plausible 
kind of sense ; hut he was really weak, and childishly abandoned to the 
^idance of a Scotch secretary. The next Knowles, a vain man, 
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of more parade than real bravery. Howe, brother of tlie lord of that 
name, was llie third on the naval list. He was undaunted as a rock, 
and as silent, the characteristics of his whole race. He and W^olfc soon 
contracted a friendship, like the union of cannon and gunpowder.” 

Howe now conniianded tlic .Mai^nanime, a boauliful seventy-four, which 
had been taken by Hawke in l'X48, in which ship he led the van I'rom 
ljas*jue Roads to thd attack of Isle d’Aix.^ Notwitlistandinfr the fort 
opened its fire, Howe sto«>d through'the n^urow channed without ex¬ 
changing a single shot, until he dropped, anchor close under its very 
wails, when he opened so trennuidous a cannonade, tliat the enemy 
were compelled to surrender. Thierri, a French pilot, being asked by 
a Court of In(|niry, wliicli afterwanls took place, wljy “iie preferred the 
Magnanirne to the Barfieur, a ship drawing less water, replied, “Pnree- 
qur. /(' ('apitai/ie Hov e esi jeune et brave^ 

Such a coniinenecnient augured success; but, to the surprise of all 
but the members of Mordaunt’s councils-of-war, it was suddenly deter¬ 
mined to return to England, and the enterprise proved an inglorious 
ffiilure. The Ministry, however, though mortified, wore so little dis¬ 
couraged, that, in the surmner cj^f 1758, they fitted out two other expe¬ 
ditions to harass the French coast. 'Ihe lanrer of these consisted of 
17 sail of the line, and some frigates, under thf command of Lord 
Anson ; the smaller comprised 5 secondary two-deckers, 9 frigates, and 
11 other craft, under Commodore Howe, who had shifted into the 
Essex, sixty-four, as bemg of lighter draught than the iMagiianimc, and 
therefore better adapteil tor the j)roposed service. Resides the above 
vessels, there were numerous store-ships, tenders, and transports, bearing 
13,()0(Mroop8, and a formidable hatlcring-lrain of artillery; the land 
force being under the command ol the Duke^^of Marlhorougli, who, with 
his staff, was embarked on bouul the Essex. 

Lord Ansoifs lliu t stcercil for Brest, there to block up tlie rrencli 
fleet, while Howe shouhl make a descent upon Concale; and the Com¬ 
modore was bold cnougli to direct his course through the perilous Race 
of Alderney, being the first J'lpghshinan who sailed an armament 
thn>uj>h lias dangeious pa>iS. Arriving at las destination, but little 
opposiiiou*’rt.rs experienced; yet, on the vviioie, the proceedings were 
such as to justify Walpole’s sneer, tliaL the French learned they were 
“ not to be com|uoi'e<l by every Duke of^Marlborougli.” Having burnt 
a 50-gun ship, two fngktcs, and nc*ir a hundred sail of privateers and 
inorcluuUmen, with many magazines of stores, llie fleet next recon¬ 
noitred tlie town of Granville. From thence it liorc! up for C'licrbourg, 
where the li'oo))S were )jfevenled fiuin iamling,'*hy a heavy gale blowing 
dead on the shore. They cleared tlie tfoast with great diflieulty, ami 
returned to St. Helen’s on tlie 1st of July, al'u'r exactly a month’s 
absence, during which Howe’s part of the duty, us usual, had been 
well executed. 

The return of this expedition was mortifying to the King and the 
nation ; yet so highly was the conduct of Howe estimated, that, with a 
view of making a diversion in favour of the ojierations on the Rhine, 
another descent, to be conducted by him, was instantly resolved U])on. 
On, this occasion. Prince Edward, Duke of York, embarked with the 
Commodore as a Midshipman; but, from all we have lieard, though he 
was very amiable, he did not fit a reefer's bcr& so ably as did his late 
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Majesty; nor did lie serve so fairly, Indng raised to the command of the 
rhamix, forty-four, in a year, and in less tlian two years from that lie 
became an Admiral. ' « 

Without entering into the niimitc details of this expedition, it may be 
stated thill Cherbourg was taken, tlie basins and pier-^ completely 
destroyed, the batteries and magazines denvoUshed, thirty sail of t.hijfs 
.burnt in the huibour, a great ijimiitity of oYdnance and aiimiunilion 
rendered unscrviceahif*, and nia wV line‘guns and mortars brought away, 
[lajjpy had it been if (Jovernmeut inid rested satisfied witli'lhat splemhd 
acliievcnieiit, for, in a further attempt to harass the coast, it was touud 
that the enemy Iiad assembled in too great force to be seriously injured. 
A retreat being ordeftd, the soldiers were re-embarked at 8 t. C'as, but 
were att*acked during the o]»cration so vigorously by tlic enemy, as to 
he obliged to lose half of the rear-^iuird. Howe, who had foreseen the 
attack, took every precaution in his power to counteract the rrenc-h. In 
the midst of the carnage, Ue displaje*! ids courage and humanity by 
saving the dying soldiers at the imminent hazard of his own life, and his 
nohle example animated the men in the thickest of the fire. Hence 
Hntick ajipropriately compares his behaviour*4,o that o^ Achilles slaying 


the Hying Greeks, 

Keturniiig into port, JIowc removed into his favourite sliij), tlie 
Mairnaiumc; and in the same vear he succeeded to the distinctions and 
property of his family, on the death of his brother, who was killed in 
a skiriinsh near 'ricundcrago. 'Hus, of course, made 4 I great alteration 


in Ids personal allairs, for hitheilo lus pay liad constituted nearly the 


whole of Ids income. 


In November, 17,09, Lord Howe distinguished lumsclf in the memor¬ 
able defeat of M. Conllans. Ili^ station was in the cimtre division, as 
one of the seeomls of the Raiodlies, but in tlic chase became the leading 
sliip ; wlien lie bruslied I e formidable, of eighty guns^ bearing Admiral 
de Verger’s Hag, so closely as to force in her lower-deck guns. Alter 
jilaying into her some lime, the Magnanimc was parted from her by two 
of our shijis fallinir on lioard ; when Hmve, making the best of it, 
(lro[tped upon the Tiieseo, seventy-four, wilii so furious an attackj^t 
she struck, but, a stjuall taking her at llie moment, she sunic amiost 
immediately. The Magnaninie’s loss in killed and wounded amounted 
to a third of the “ bulcherVbill*' iff tlie whole fleet, and her conduct 
was the theme of general praise. On dds arrival *in Kngland, Lord 
Howe being introduced to (leorge tin* Second by Sir Ldward Hawke, 
1 is Majesty thus expressed himself:—“ Vour life, yjy Lord, has been a 
tonlinued scries of services to'j'Tiur country.’' 

On the 22 nd of March (hiplain Jlowc was presented with llic com¬ 
mission of Colonel of the Chatliam Division of Marines, being the first 
uflicer so appointed. In the same year he reduced the French fort on 
the isle of DnfnVl, .vliich put the (flianncl fleet in poss(‘Ssion of a good 
watering-place. Two years afterv^ards, ho accepted the command of 
the Princess Amelia, eighty, as Cajitain to the Duke of York, whom ho 
liatl so recently taken to sea as youngster, and provided with bed, linen, 
and uniform clothes at his own charge! They order these matters 
better now. 

By kind attentions to the condition of his people, and easy liabitude 
to Iht^ Service, Ilovve had become known as the “ SiiloYs Friend,” and 
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various stories are related of liis coolness on tryin" occasions. Once 
he was aroused from his sleep by the Lieutenant of ihe watch suddenly 
enlcriiij; the cabin, and calling out, in apparent agitation, “ My Lord, 
the hldp is on fire close to the magazine; but don’t be frightened, my 
LordjilJwill soon be got unej’er,” “ Frightened, Sir! wluit do you mean 
by that ? I never was triglitened in my life ;”an(l, looking the ollicer in 
the face, he said to him, gravdy, “ Fray, Sn-, how does a man feel wlien 
he is frightened / 1 need not asl.: how h/* looks.” lie was once induced, 
in a hard gab, to anchor the Magnanime on ihn coast of France. 'L’ho 
wind increased to tremendous strength ; but, having made all snug with 
two anchors aln aii, he rotirofl to his cabin. Fre^entiy, however, the 
Lieutenant ol l!u;watehran down in great hasie, and, with a face of 
woe, exclaimed, “ I am sorry to iafonii you, my Lord, that the anchors 
arc comini; liome.” “ They are inucli in the right,’* replied iJowe, 
coolly ; “ I don’t know who would slay abroad sucli a night us this.”**^ 
jlowe continued his active services till the peace of F<>utainbleau, and 
distinguished himself not only as an able and expert seamen, hut also as 
a skilful navigator iind tactician. He practised the observations and 
reported on the method ofi^^brjorving Jupiter’s satelJjtes atscu; luul had 
made the theory and practice of naval evolutions a serious study. In 
August, 1763, he was appointed to the Hoard of Admiralty, where he 
remained for two years, and was then made Treasurer of the Navy, an 
ollice which he relaiiio'.l till fne autumn of 1770, when he was promoted 
to the rank of Lear-Adniiral. He was now nominaU'd Connnander-in- 
Chief in the Mtdit<*rranean, an appointment which gave olVence to 
some older oflicers, insomue.h that it w^s tlircateneil to move in Parlia¬ 
ment for an Address to in<|uire into the circumslanco. To this Lonl 
Hawke replied—“ I advised his Majesty to make the appointment. 1 
have tried my Lord Howe on iin]K>rtant occasions: he never asked.me 
how he WHS to execute .niv service, but always went and performed it.” 

The Falkland "I sJanu fracas, however, oh which the above nondnation 
was found(;d, blew over, and 11 owe found leisure to attend to his sena¬ 
torial duties, as member for .Dartmoulli, which place lu* represented till 
he was raised to tin* peerage of (ir-eat Jiritain in 178;i. It was in this 
cap^dCajp-’dial, in 1773, his Lordship presented a petition to tlm House in 
helialf of the Captains of the Navy, soliciting an increase of half-jjay. 
'Fhe pray(;r was so unpresinningly flrnwu np, and struck the members as 
being so equitable m principle, that, altliough the Minister declared he 
would oj)})ose it in all its stages, tlie molicm was carried by lol to 45— 
another substantia^proof of Ida being the ‘‘ bailor’s Friend.” 

In December, 1775, Howe was matb Vice-Admiral of the Blue, and 
soon altorwards was sent out, in the 4 .{'hig](^ of 61 guns, to command on 
the Au)(‘rican station, for which‘lhat intuitive readiness of mind which 
rendered his judgment so prompt and aucc«;ssfui, }jeculiarly fitted him at 
that delicate perioil. The situation was one of enormous responsibility ; 
but tliougb party-spirit arraigned the conduct of him and his brother— 


* It was in the Maguanime that Howt* rvcclvod the reproof from a Negro at the 
gratings, which gave inurh amitHomeiit at the time. Being ahoiit to pviuisli this 
man, the gallant t’aplain was previously expatiating on the enormity and sinfulness 
of the olilsnee cnminitted ; wlien Quashoe, becoming impatient, cried out—“ Mo 
Lor! s*posu you riuggec—floggee; preaclieo—prcacheej but no floggee 

audpreacheotoo” ^ 
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General Sir AVilliam IIou'c, and sneered at their earnest attempts at 
conciliation, even to tiic impugnment of their, loyalty, their conduct was 
judicious, faithful, and upright. One violent^aniphletecr accused the 
Admiral of unjustinable inactivity mul culpable delinquency, in not having, 
with sixty-six vessels of war, of all sizes, si/lotbore<l the twelve men-of- 
war of the Congress, and de8troy<'d tlie trade of the const, from Boston 
Jlo the Savannali. Tt was also ol)j^crvedtliat, notwithstaiAlin;; the prodi¬ 
gious disparily of numbers, bis l.i^rdship never once altemjited to derive 
any benefit from his sujioriority; an^l that, twon in annoying the trade of 
the rebels, he jmvsucd such steps us were a}q>arcntly less intended olVec- 
tually to restrain their eonnnercc than to romler it subservient to tlic 
])rivale emolumeut of flie Admiral. 8uch were tbe diatribes of the parly- 
panders against om upon whom, had be acted with tbe violence they 
recommended!, lljt'y would have pt^ured an equally bitter pliial of wrath 
against cruelty and oppression. 

VV’iien the Admiral was d<»spatched to Americ i, it was little expected 
that the King of France wouhi lie so besotted as to send a lleet, secretly 
ami dishonourably, to foment and further rebidlion ; so that IBvwe’s 
sipiadron was every wav unfit to cope with tl«e puueiful force of i)’Fs- 
taing. Vet parly ragf made anollier attaek on his eomluct, for not 
giving battle to the French immediatclv, proving his force to ho equal to 
that of the enemy, by counting the number of guns in each licet, frigates 
and .sloops and all, without any consid(!ralion of the comparative size of 
the ships. Curd liowe reinaikeil, they might as well luvc reckoned two 
bt)ys, Um years old eacli, a mabdi for a man of twenty? becaust; the sum 
total of ilicir ag(‘s w.w tli>‘ same* 'r<i the seaman it will be suflicienl to 
say, that tlio Fngli^b iloot wiCi station-worn, and consisted of five ships 
ot (ii gun*!, one of (iO, and five^vf .oO ; while the. French had two of bO 
guns, six of 74, and four of (li), all fully manned and in the finest con¬ 
dition. ^ ^ 

This disparity of force was sonicwliat stiartling; but such was the 
jKq.ularity of tiio British Admiral, that the spirit of the seamen blazed 
ibrlli, and no fewer than a thousaml volunteers poured in from the trans- 
puits and merchantmen ; the masters and matrjs of which also tendered 
their services. In the general exultation of the moment, lli^le*'\<as a 
stcong desire to encounter the enemy ; but Ilowo jirudenlly acted on 
the defensive, well knowing tiiat a discomfiture would involve tlie fate 
of the loyalists, the army, the iransportsf and the magazines. But his 
conduct was equal to the exigimcy. With ap inferiority of force that 
merely admitted the hope oi preservation, he, by^cpnlinucKl exertions, 
steady jirecauiions, and a scries*of masterly manomvres, thwarted all the 
views and attempts of his enemy, and ultimately compelled him to seek 
refuge among his new allies. Tlie refublieans, however, were no ways 
pleased with him, for they chaunted a sarcastic song, commencing— 

W hou Count D'Kstaing came on our coast, 

Lord! how he did Houiu^, aud Iwunce, and boast. 

That he’d destroy the Bmish liost, 

J)iiodlc—Doodle—Doo! 

" But ho was uuaccountably mistaken, 

And obliged to scud, to save his bsu'on, 

Guessing his fate if ove.taken, 

Doodle—Doodle—Doo! 

SuA was the conduct of flowe; and the service of that harassing 
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j)erio(l cannot be better summed up tlmn in tlie words of Cliarnock :— 
“ Suffice it to SUV, every onterprise in which the fleet was concerned was 
uniformly successful; finery undertaking that was propoacd by the 
goiKirul on shore was warmly supported by the licet; and, without affec¬ 
tion to party, we may trulj/ say, the unsuccosslul termination of the 
American contest is certainly altrihutabic to causes which his Lordship 
was not, in Uic smallest degree, concerned in tlie }>revciition of. 'Phe- 
comjucst of New York, of Uhodc Island, of IMiiladelphia, of evbry set* 
tlcmcnt within the po\\er or reach of a naval force, are irrefragable 
proofs of his abilities and attention, and arc sufficient to silence the 
breath of calumny.’* 

While the noble Admiral was tlius making flie greatest fxertions 
possible in the cause of his country, the (lovernment—witli that reck¬ 
lessness of conset|uence which slampi men of ollice to the present hour 
—had dcs))atclic(l Lord Ourlisle, as a (jrand Commissioner, to the Ame¬ 
ricans, witli powers infnnging on the commissions already granted to 
Lord Howe and his brother. This was not only nettling to those 
persons, but positively injurious to the public, since it led the brothers 
to resign their i^spective'commands. Thus the Army lost their most 
popular General, and the fleet was <lcprivcd of llicir favourite Admiral; 
of one who was declar^ed to be “ the first cea officer in the world.” 
Another expression which <^>laincd provetl the regard of the seamen 
towiiriis him,—“ Give us Llack Dick, and we fear nothing.” 

The leelings uf Lord liowe were best expressed by himself, in Par¬ 
liament. He salcl that “ he had been deceived into his command ; that 
ho was deceived while he retained it; t^iat, tired and disgusted, he de- 
bived permission to resign it; that he would have returned as soon as 
he obtained leave, but ho cotild nut tliink of doing so, while a superior 
enemy remained in tiu‘»Amcrican seas; that as soon as Mr. Byron’s 
arrival removed Ijiat impediment, by givii\,g a decided superiority to tlic 
British arms, he gladly embraced the first opportunity of returning to 
J’iUrope; and that a thorough recollection of what he liad suftered in¬ 
duced him to decline any i^«-sk of over returning to a situation, wdiicli 
itt'gjj^ t-ermiimte in ctjuai ill-trcatmcnt, mortification, and disgust.” 

Lorcniowo arrived in Bngland at the close of October, 1778, hauled 
down his flag, and retired to his family, in Hertfordshire, which con¬ 
sisted of his lufly and tlireo daugh'iers. His repose, however, was not 
so durable as he coveted; for in 1782, on the memorable change of 
ministry, he was advanced to the rank of Admiral of the Blue, and 
created a Peer of Weat Britain; and, asjthc new Administration were 
alive to ids merit, he was readily prevailed ujion to accept of employ¬ 
ment. • 

With Ida flag flying in the Victory, that gallant three-decker, Howe 
cruised for some time in soundings, between Tsbant and Scilly, in pre¬ 
sence of the combined enemy’s fleet, till the Jamaica convoy had passed 
in safety, lie then proceeded vvith/thirty-four men-of-war, and a large 
division of transports, to the relief of Gibraltar—a fortress then under¬ 
going one of the most tremendous seigos on record. This difficult and 
harassing service was performed in the most admirable manner, in defi¬ 
ance of the combined fleet of fifty sail of tlie line, including seven three- 
deckers, w hich were lying in the bay. While throwing in supplies^ amid 
the joyful shouts *and acclamations of the garrison, he repassed the 
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Straits, in orJer not to risk a contest in the strength of the current, and 
under tlie enemy’s siioros. Jiy this feint, a fctrtial action was brought 
on, in which he alteiiipled to draw the Frei^ and Spaniards below 
Caj>c Sparlel, and thereby afford time and aj5ace for the transports to 
disembark the stores, provisions, and troops,* and run to the westward 
afterwards. In this conflict he came off with a loss of OS killed and 
508 wounded; but, in spite of lljcir superiority, the baffled enemy dis¬ 
liked the warmth of reception, a%id haiucd up for Cadiz,—nor was the 
amount of their casualties over mad<i known. 

lly this most masterly measure, Gibraltar was saved to England. 
The writer in tlie Uoyal Register says,—“ Not only tlie hopes, hut the 
fears of lys eounlry, aecompanicd Lonl Howe. The former rested upon 
his consummate ahiliiies, and approved bravery; while the latter could 
not but look to tlie many obstaclesjie had to sididne, and the superior 
advantage of the fleet that was to oppose him/’ And I'illiott, tlic 
gallant “ Cock of the Uock,^ in a letter to Chaptaiu Curtis, sa^s, “ Uo 
offer my resjieels lo Lord Howe, but 1 believe you can’t venture to tell 
him that I ami the vest of us, half sea-o/iicers, arc in admiration and 
astonishment at what passed before our eyes—^’iiat a glorious mamenvre 
through tlie Straits!” Nor were any more inclined lo render praise to 
the great ability shown on* this effectual “ relief,^’ than the French and 
Spanish officers wlio viewed it. , 

Peace being concluded shortly after this brilliant operation, the noble 
Admiral again fostered the hope of domestic retircnniiit; but he was 
too prominent and too popular a character to gain sucTi an indulgence. 
On the *28111 of January, 1783, ke was called upon to exec ute ih(5 im¬ 
portant office of First Lord of the Admiralty. 'I’his was a station which 
lie never had coveted, but which,ton tlie coalition of North and Fox, he 
resigned to Lord Keppel thre*. months aftervvanis. Tlie united parties, 
however, proved “ too bad” ,to be borne witiT; a n<jw ministry was 
called together, and at the end of the year Lord Howe was again 
installed at the head of the Board. Here he ably exercised those 
onerous and manifold duties which are we.y, but rather theoretically, 
enunieriited by Sir John Barrow, until the IGth of July, 1788, \vhei>J*e 
finally retired from the Admiralty. Tlie approbation of theTjovern- 
mejit with his administration of the Navy was unequivocally expressed, 
in his being created an Earl of Great* Britain in tbe^following month ; 
and at the same, time, the King bcstowcfl on him the title of Baron of 
Langar, in Nottingham, to descend to his eldest daughter, and her heirs 
male. ^ •> 

In the armament called “ tlielSpanisli Disturbance,’’ which regarded 
Nootka Sound in 1790, Lord How« was called from his retirement to 
command the Channel fleet; and, by order of George HI., hoisted tiic 
union-jack .at the main, as his flag, a most remarkable honour, lie 
embarked on board the noblest ship in the Navy, the Queen Charlotte, 
which was doomed to beco*ine renovuned by the daring acts of her com¬ 
mander.* But, tlie Nootka att’air blowing over by the end of the year, 
the noble Admiral again retired to what he termed his “ rural dissipa¬ 
tion,” and which he enjoyed till the explosion of the terrible French 


* Hgwe usually had new and ships given hun> whatever their class,^ 

as the Dolphio; the Dunkirk, and the Magaamme« 
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Revolution demanded his presence in public life. Early in 1793, at the 
express instance of his Sovereign, he accepted the arduous command 
of the grand Channel IV.Ct, and again lioisted the union at the main, on 
board the Queen Charlotte., 

Howe’s first care was to promote the efficiency of his means, by 
preventing all unnecessary wear and tear, and exercising the ships 
under a better code of signals than had liitherto obtained, until a proper 
moment should occur fiir striking a dojisive blow. TJie prudence and 
foresight of* these measures wore not estimated by the coffee-house 
politicians, who, hearing tliat the adverse armaments sighted each other 
several times without fighting, assailed “ l^ord'lorbay,” us they dubbed 
him, with all the ridicule and malice of hulc minds. Fortunately, he at 
tlie helm well knew the importance of his cliarge, and wisely exercised 
tlie powers committed to him; anU^.ho nation to this hour enjoys the 
glory which resulted from Ids steady judgment. 

At the beginning of May, 1794, Lord Howe put to sea, and on the 
21st, having gained certain intelligence that the French were not many 
leagues to the westward of him, he immetiiately stood in (jucst of them. 
On the niorning'-of tin; 2Hlli tlioy were discovered at some distance to 
windward, it then blowing iVesh with a rough sea. Towards the even¬ 
ing, the liellerophon and Audacious closed wtitli the rear of the cnemv, 
and mutual rough treatment, ensued. A partial engagement took place 
on the following day,in which the vveathcr-gniige was gained by llo\v»», 
who dashed the ^ueen Charlotte through the opjiosing line. Tldck 
foggy weather prevented any operations, on eitlier side, for the two 
succeeding days, w hich, however, allowed lime for the crippled ships to 
knot and splice, and plug up sliot-holes. 

At length tlie morning of the glurioiis 1st of Juno dawned, big with 
the eventful combat which the sight of Ukj hostile fleets, drawn up in 
battle order, now sho\vc(^ to be incvitalile,; and both sides were known 
to be animated with the most determined resolution for confpiest. The 
French numbered tw«mty-six sail of the line, and the English twenty 
five, besides their respectivy^ngates. After various demonstrations, nt 
aWyiUj^lf-past seven the British Admiral throw out the signal to bear 
up, and lor eacli ship to engage her opponent in llie enemy’s line, wlio 
resolutely awaited the attack. A treniemlous cannonade now roa’H'd 
from van to rear, .vvhicli raged wAh unceasing fury lor about an hour. 
The enemy’s line having bcdVi forced througli in many places, they 
began to give way; their Admiral, most vigorously and closely battered 
by tlu; Quiicn CharioUc, bore away in grivxt confusion, and was followed 
by all those of liis ships which were able to carry sail, leaving those 
which were cripjiled at the mercy tff their enemies. Upon the smoke 
clearing off, eight or ten of their ships wore scon, some totally dis¬ 
masted, and some partially so, endeavouring to get away under their 
spritsails. Seven of these, consisting of two of the finest 80-gun ships 
in the world, and five 74*s, were/'taken possession of; but one, Le 
Vengeur, 74, sunk before the whole crew of her could be taken out,—not 
amid cries of f^ive la Republique! but while her crew were piteously 
imploring the aid of our boats, which savcid about 280 out of nearly 
700. The killed in the British fleet amounted to 279, and the wounded 
to 877. The loss^of the French is nolC<nown; but in the six, prizes 
alone, the killed were 690, wounded 580, besides about 400 who went 
down in the Vengeur. ' 
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The news of this splendid victory filled Ens^land with the most rap¬ 
turous plaudits; but for numerous lively a^cdotes respecting it—for 
vivid descriptions of individual ships—for sensjJJ^ comments on the effect 
of Howe's re|)ort. of liis Captains—and for afVlccply-interesting account 
of the visit of the King, Queen, and Vrincefeses, to Spitlioad, to congra¬ 
tulate the veteran Admiral, we must refer the reader to the work of Sir 
.John Harrow. j 

Our hero’s services were not <)flitc soiled even by this decisive engage¬ 
ment, since he coi.tinned to coinivand tlie Channel fleet ’till ill heullli 
jwompted him to resign in May, 1795. The King, however, would not 
accept the resignation, but permitted lum to remain on sliorc, in the hope 
that bis frame might ^et rally from the fatigues it had undergone. Hut 
llowc disdained sinecure emolument; and when Lord Hridport, who 
acted for him, had a brush with t'^e enemy, and cajiturcd three men-of- 
war, he voluntarily surrendered his prize-money, and all the advantages 
of Comniander-in'Cliief, to*those actively ein))loyed. In 179G he suc¬ 
ceeded to the high station of Admiral of the Fleet, and was ap])ointed 
(JeruTai of Marines. In the spring of the following year, feeling him¬ 
self still unwell, he finally retired from all mWal coimi>*ind. Tliat year, 
however, was so remarkably tainted by the mutiny of the seamen, that 
his rej'ose was again disti*rb<‘d; for such was tj^e irritation among the 
factions at some of tlie lame eudoavours negotiation, liiat it was de¬ 
cided by the King, or Mr. Pitt, to seek conciliation through tlie mi'dinm 
of the “ JSeainan’s Friend.” That venerable hero wasjiow in his 72nd 
year, and but recently recovered from a severe attack* of gout; yet ho 
instantly repaired to Portsmouth, visited all the line-of-battlc ships at 
Spitlicad and St. Helen’s, and ascertained precisely the nature of the 
grievances complained of. While the seamen and delegates received 
him as their guardian, every step the veteran took was as commendable 
and just as it was arduous, li]l be had stayed tlfe plagup which made the 
whole kingdom (juail. 

This was the last jmblie act of Howe’s career, and was followed by 
liis receiving the long-promised insignia of.Ahe Carter. Ho nowrctircil 
to his seat in Hertlordsliire, where, in the bosom of his fainil'^,4ie 
sought rejjosc ; but he was still sensibly alive to all naval occurrences, 
lj;\jl his library fitted to resemble the Queen Charlotte’s cabin, com- 
nicntetl on passing transactions, and*rejoiced in (wory maritime advan¬ 
tage with hearty and lionest zeal. Indet^d, the liberality with which he 
rendered his praise to tlie deeds of other ofiioers affords striking proof 
of the ingenuousness of his jnind and the warmtii of liis heart. At 
length, on the 5th of August, 1?99, the venerable warrior yielded up his 
spirit, in the 74th year of his age,•truly regretted by all. His remains 
were deposited in the family vault at Langar; and a splendid monument, 
from a design by Flaxman, was erected in St. Paul’s cathedral at the 
public expense.’ 

Such are the broad outlines of tlje career of Richard Earl Howe,— 
but for the lights and shadows the reader must consult the volume we 
now recommend. Having thus taken a cursory view of the services of 
the noble Admiral, we shall next proceed to examine some of the nume¬ 
rous topics of naval routine on which Sir John Burrow has expatiated, 
especially as it enters into the ^proposition put forth at the opening of our 
February Number, , _ 
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J^HE ROYAL NAVY. 

StfyKTlTUTKS you lUrURSSMIiNT. 

In prosecution ef tluj I'^tentiou expressed in our last Number, to 
discuss seriathn sucli subjects as aj)pcar of most immediate imporlanca 
to the Naval Sorvice, we oiler this month some collateral observations, 
from dillercnt quarters, on the subject- of substitutes for impressment, 
in the absence of the sequel to tl>e aHicIe on “ Manning the Fleet,” 
which we hope to conclude in our 

We are sensible of the benefit to be derived from the discussion of 
these matters, however various may be the opinions and suggestions of 
the parties who engage in it. The results of experience must l.e jiiways 
valuable, whatever may be the diversity of views; aud Iiuving con¬ 
centrated those results, and carefully*hxcliided inappiicaldo or imprac¬ 
ticable theories, we shall Iiavc performed our jiarl, and it will remain 
for the comjielent authorities to derive sucli information from the aid 
w'c anxiously aflbrd, as may assist them in liie selection aud adoption 
of such improvements as may tend to the advantage and honour of Her 
Majesty’s Servu-rs. 


fl nV CONSCRIPTION. ♦ 

Mr. Eoixon,—As it must be obvious to every man of common sense 
that a crisis has at length arrived wliich renders it compulsory on us to 
increase tlic nutiwrical amount of our forces botli by sea and land to a 
considerable extent, tiie question which has been so ably mooted in your 
Journal of the present month (February) has accpiired a paramount 
interest—By what means arc we to procure the lequisite number of 
men ?—and, especially, how are we man a Navy in cases of emcr-, 
gency ?” 

It would be supernuous to attempt to add to the arguments by wliich 
you have proved that the volunteer system, alone, must inevitably be 
tbund inellicicnt. Tiie homely proverb—“ That what is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s,” wouki, in all human probability, be realised. 
TL av»i) 4 , no set of men feel more acutely the patriotic zeal for England’s 
glory llian sailors; yet it can hardly be expected that any large body of 
men will ever be found ready to sacrifice tiie superior emoluments and 
profits, and, last qot least, tlie freedom from control beyond the imme¬ 
diate voyage, of the mcrcliant service, on the shrine of honour and 
patriotism. Every one will allow the justice of tlieir country’s demand, 
except, perhaps, ii> the particular instance wbich concerns himself. 
Able-scamcn, in time of war, will be in more than ordinary requisition; 
and it will be utterly impossible fpr flie Government to compete success¬ 
fully, in a general sense, with the merchant service on the volunteer 
principle. 

But, in the present temper of the public mind, impressment would 
fibt merely be unpopular—it would be a dangerous, and not impossibly 
an ineffiviaU measure; that is, if conducted on the iudiscriminating 
principle of the olden time. I forbear to mention the actual cruelties 
inseparable from that system; they are known to all the world, and in 
these days would not be tolerated. How, then, is the Navy to be 
manned ? I answer—by a conscription*; not confined to mer^ sea¬ 
faring men, but extending, like the draughts for the Militia, over the 
enUi;e pf her Majesty’s British dominions. 
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Every seaman knows that a line-of-battle ship, whose supposed com¬ 
plement may be stated at six hundred men^would be amply qualified for 
any service, if between one and two hundnid out of the six were able- 
bodied seamen. It would be Ijard, out of ifour liundred stout fellows, 
of whom many would be quite young, if aa active set of uiheers could 
not speedily train one or two hundred more to do the ordinary duty of 
topmen; and thus procure a t^uccession of seamen traine<l up to the 
peculiar duties of a man>of->i«tr. Men unaccustomed to the sea must 
be expected to be both timid g^nd awkward when first*)nounted on a 
yard; but mixed with abler hands, they soon become accustomed to 
the work—emulate, and often outstrip their teachers. It was thus that 
Sir Edward Pellew,*in the first Republican War, wljen compelled to 
man h*s frigate, for want of abler hands, with wliat were called Cornish 
Farmers (e. e. peasants), contrive^l to form them into one of the smartest 
ship’s companies in the Service. That gallant officer is said to have laid 
out with them in person ofi. the yards, besides teaching them to practise, 
on every opportunity, every essential part of a seaman’s duty, though it 
miglit not happen to be connected with their immediate station. The 
splendid results are known to every ono«acquainted with our naval 
history. * 

I have said that a geyieral impressment would scarcely be tolerated; 
and I beg leave to add my own thorough conv^iction, that a conscription 
for a term of years not exceeding five, would be submitted to by all 
classes even cheerfully ; and considering the number of men employed 
at sea, we have a right to expect that the men t4ius furnisiied from 
the maritime towns of the tvv^ islands, would be even more than suffi¬ 
cient to man the Navy with tlie requisite number of able seamen; 
besides which, the same attrai^ions that exist at present would be held 
out to volunteer seamen; ^nd these, with some improvements, neither 
expensive nor injurious to the Service, might be rendered liighly efficient. 
The men now admitted as volunteers are not always the best of their class,— 
in their zeal to man their ships, officers cannot often be over punctilious; 
they are situated like a man wlio gets goods upon credit—too happy if 
he gets tliem at all. Whereas, like ready money in the latter instance, 
a full ship’s company would leave a captain at liberty m pick and 
choose. Nor is it to be doubted, that a great number of good men 
might, under all circumstances, be? induced to volunteer for the naval 
service, and thus prove an excellent reinforcement'to the men regularly 
drawn for that duty. . 

Supposing, therefore, that the maritime towns,jn conjunction w'ithtlie 
volunteer system, would brf timply sufficient to supply the Navy with 
able seamen, and that no smalhproportion of the raw hands from the 
inland country might, under proper training, soon be brought to co-ope¬ 
rate efficiently with the same, it is, surely, not too much to argue, that 
such a conscfrf}}tion, in a time of emergency, would be even more effi¬ 
cient, and certainly less unpopular, than the ol.d mode of impressment. 

It would be equally, if not more efficient,—because known and regis¬ 
tered seamen would be drawn as such; whilst those who escaped the 
ballot would bave no reason to hide tlierriSelveS, or fly to foreign coun¬ 
tries, Foreigners,-,therefore, would not, as formerly, be in request for 
the merchant service; but^for every rakn taken bv the cqnscriptipn, 
andther would start into his place horn the genecai jpopulation.* This 
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would insure a constant supply of sea-faring men: whereas the impress, 
like the boy who killed h(4> goose that laid the golden egg, has the 
strongest tendency to des^foy the means of its own supply. Again, it 
would be more e/licicnt, by 'introducing a more resjjectablo set of men 
into the Service, instead of t(je drainings of gaols or the sweepings of 
J31ackwall,—too many of which characters are necessarily admitted in 
lime of war. It miglit, perhaps, be expedient to give the landsmen a 
name,—such as gunners. Thus there would be three classes of men on 
board,—the able seamen, that is, men bred to the sea; the gunners, 
answering in every respect to the present ordinaries and landsmen ; and 
the Marines, vvitii this especial .advantage, that the numerical force 
would be obtained with great facility, and that the system would be 
divested of the most ohjectional parts of the impress, A thousand 
reasons may be urged in favour of ib comparative popularity; men 
would know the extent of what tliey had to fear; the ballot once over, 
every sailor would pursue his business without fear of interruption; 
merchants would send llieir ships to sea better m.annecl; and what would 
j)c no small advantage, the competition between them and the Govern¬ 
ment would be rendered equal—nay, in many cases, the latter 

would, probably, have the advantage,—crimps and all their execrable 
accompaniments would grow into disuse; the'character of the sailor 
would be improved along with jiis condition, and a martial spirit be thus 
diltiisetl throughout the whole nation. 

Witli the exception of a few fanatics and traitors, there is not a man 
in tlie lowest class *of society who would not wish to uphold the honour 
and interests of his country. All know that the Navy mitst be manned, 
and the Army recruited. Among the other disadvantages whicli the 
impress system involves, is its exclufdve. inj^ustice and tyranny ; exclusive^ 
.IS Its operations are principally confined to the most meritorious set of 
men in the country^; exdiisively cruel, too, inasmuch as it admits of no 
suhstitute, when even the prospects of a rising man may be for ever 
blighted by being made to serve personally. 

Jivery man, from eighteen tr) forty, with certain obvious exceptions, 
ouglil^o be considered liable to his country’s call; and from tliree to 
five years fiie time of service. Many landsmen would have become 
seamen in that time, and many of both classes would undoubtedly be 
ready to volunteer for further service! Sailors have seldom been found 
to hang back on an emergency ;* but in all cases the Government faith 
must he kept inviolate, and, like Alexander’s discharged soldiers, the 
men who found themselves treated with justice and a proper respect to 
their rights, would probably be the best recruiting officers. 

There would actually be nothing new to the Constitution in a Con¬ 
scription, as in former times every Englishman was liable to serve, and 
•conjpelled to .have arms in readiness; indeed, the drawing for the 
Militia is a case in point, with one exception by no means insuperable, 
viz. the not being compelled to serve.^ut of the British Islands, But 
considering the well-known character of the British people generally, 
and the national attachment to maritime amusements and pursuits, it is 
far from improbable—supposing the Militia quota ihereased with a view 
to permit volunteering for the Navy—that the latter Service Would be 
able to procure an abundant supply of ordinary Beainen, or, if you 
please, gunners, through that metUnin only. 
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Again, a Conscription would introduce a upore respectable set of men 
into ibe Service, and thus enable the Government to hold out stronger 
inducements to enter, to that hardy race of men, the seamen by profes¬ 
sion, who, after all, are, and must be the li»e and soul of every shi])*s 
company. Having served during some part of the Republican, and 
during the whole of the Buonaparjiean War, I had frequeAt opportunities 
of observing the feelings and teijrper ot^ the seamen. 1 do not believe 
that the “ vexata qusestio" use of t^e cat was in any general sense con¬ 
sidered as a serious grievance. Some revolting instances of individual 
tyranny did undoubtedly occur, but the punishment of flogging was, in 
almost every instance* that fell under my observation, confined to the 
skulker, the riotous, the drunken, and the lazy. Modern regulations, 
liowcver, have, with great justice s^d propriety, clapped a stopper on 
Jieadlong violence. Yet there was a grievance of wiiich tlie seamen, 
one and all, always bitterly complained; a grievance which every liberal 
mind will allow to have been as severe as it was unjust, and one which 
must be redressed before the Navj can become popular :—need 1 name 
the close confinement on board, and denial .^f all leave of absence, 
except, perhaps, on some extraordinary occasion, for four-and-twenty 
hours ? I could name nven, even petty-jfficers, who for seven years 
liad never been permitted to set a foot on dry land ; and it is notorious 
that even boats’ crews have been kept at anchor, under charge of a 
Alidshipman, without being permitted to stretch their Ic^s by a walk on 
the beach. The object was to prevent drunkenness or desertion ; but 
it naturally incited the highest^feelings of discontent and indignation 
among the men who were thus tantalised. 

We all know with what eagtyness and delight men of all descrip¬ 
tions, whether professional or.otherwise, rush to the shore after even a 
short confinement at sea. What then must liave been tlie feeling of 
lliose poor fellows, when after perhaps fifteen months' tifesotne blockade 
of an invisible enemy, they at length returned to port, and found them¬ 
selves precluded from the pleasure of passing even a transient hour on 
llic land—were it even their birth-place, or the residence of their dearest 
relatives ! Among many aifccting incidents, 1 remember a boafswairi’s- 
male, a native of Portsmouth, who solicited a day’s leave to see his 
wife. This, according to the then "regulations of the Service, was 
necessarily refused. He sent for his wife on board, but—what a 
place for a virtuous woman !” He took leave.of her—the anchor was 
just then weigh’d—when poor Baker, one of the b^st men in the ship. 
Jumped overboard; and, though a boat actually almost reached him, 
and as he was known to be an e^^ellent swimmer, little fears were 
entertained for his safety, yet so bentVas he on self-destruction, that 
he actually dived as they were in the act of catching hold of him, and 
rose no more. ’ * 

But not merely the feelings of the men were thus cruelly outraged 
by this mean and jealous system of general distrust and confinement. 
Scenes of immorality, too disgusting for repetition, were its immediate 
consequence. No man of common sense expects a sailor to be alto¬ 
gether what the wtrrld calls a saint; but young fellows, often with 
plenty of money, would, it may, be presumed, if allowed to go on shore, 
have selected more decent female partners, and more keal^y^ than 
filthy drabs who usually swarmed on board a ship in port. Aa^to 
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tlie married—their situatioy was dreadful. Either they must forego the 
company of tlieir wives altogether, or introduce them into scenes which 
may be imagined, but cSlni^ot be decently described. 

And why were sailors th?is systematically confined like galley-slaves ? 
To prevent desertion! The shore regulations had rendered that almost 
• an impossibility. To retain a sufficient number of men for the purpose 
of refuting with all possible speed ? ’But surely a third at least of the 
ship’s company might have been spared, and their place supplied by 
gangs from the shore. In fact the blockading system, or rather the 
rigour with which it was sustained, was as useless to the Service as it 
was harassing to both officers and men, and in«almu8t every instance 
a perfect failure. This confining system, too, was chiefly limited to the 
larger ships. The men in the small craft—brigs, cutlers, &c., were 
much more indulged in this re8|)ect. t)cserliou too from them was easy; 
yet they were, perhaps, from this circumstapee alone, generally jiopuiar. 

To obviate so irritating a grievance, might not every man be allowed 
to claim a certain portion of leave, as fully as lie now claims his pay and 
rations? Suppose that fii.>r every si< months’ service each man were 
allowed a vveek^s holiday on shore? It might, and necessarily would 
happen that a year or even two might elapse before, in some cases, such 
leave could be granted; but in general a third of a ship's company 
might surely be spared for that purpose, without injury to the Service, 
on each return into port after a long cruise. And would it be too much 
to ask, in addition to tliis privilege, that rations miglit be served out to 
them by the shore authorities? The^expense would surely be no in¬ 
superable obstacle, inasmuch as even now, except when on general 
leave, their rations are accounted for. 

I have ventured to throw out the foregoing crude hints from a thorough 
conviction that something must be done to render the Navy popular, 
and enable it td compete witli the merchant service. All parties ap¬ 
parently recoil from the old system of pressing. What, therefore, 
remains but a Conscription, or general levy, by fair ballot ? 

Little opposition need be anticipated on constitutional grounds, for 
principle exists already. That it would be received as an invaluable 
boon by the seafaring people, as a substitute for the press, there can be 
no doubt: nor, should the privilege of choosing between the Militia hnd 
the Navy for a limited period, be granted, is there much reason to fear 
its unpopularity among landsmen. The Marines are the favourite Ser¬ 
vice with men disposed to enlist at present, and justly, for among other 
inducements, a marme has the very important advantage over the Army, 
of having his rations free of ebarg^ whilst his pay is accumulating all 
the time he remains on board. * This, which would of course be com¬ 
mon to the conscript, would be no small inducement to a preference for 
the Naval ^rvice, if the option was granted. 

The chief objection to a Conscription would be the quality of the men 
so drawn. It may be said, thM th^e whereabouts of sailors is so uncer¬ 
tain that it would be difficult to muster them in sufficient numbers to 
answer the purpose in view. Vast numbers would necessarily be absent 
in distant ports, and the means of evasion would, from the very nature 
of their employment, be numberless. Besides which it may be urged, 
men of an inferiofr quality would be often drawn, and the prime seamen 
escape by favour of the ballot*. The first answer to this might be, that 
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the Navy ought to educate its own seamen. The Conscription would 
give them hands, and with a sprinkling of and B/s, an active offi¬ 
cer would soon make a good ship’s compan^t. Besides, there must 
always be a large body of trained men and .good seamen in the Navy; 
these would supply a sufficient number of petty officers, who after all 
are tbe most essential part of the crew; and the sailors ought not to 
grumble if the Conscription boreinumerically harder upon them than on 
their brethren on shore; it woulif be tHe price of their release from the 
tyranny of the impress. Suppose«every merchant vessel at sea, or iti a 
foreign port, to be subject to stand the ballot once in twelve months for 
one in five of her crew. The security which the men who escaped the 
ordeal would enjoy ffir the remainder of that period would be eqtially 
grateful to the seaman and beneficial to the trade. In short, a Con¬ 
scription, with such encouragements to the men on one side, and cautions 
on the other, as common prudence would dictate, could not fail, under 
the direction of active and Rble oflicers, to supply the Navy with num- 
hers adequate to any emergency, the majority of whom would speedily 
liecome good mcn-of-war sailors. TLe comparative security of the mer¬ 
chant sailors would be an ease to the trade, ah encouragement to young 
men to go to sea, and thus add immeasurably to the source from whence 
the able seamen of the Nftvy are at present protnired. The competition 
between the Government and the merchajita would be reduced to its 
proper level, and numerous volunteers from first-rate seamen might thus 
he attracted to the Service. Tiie first military authorU,y in the country 
has pronounced an opinion, which has been taken up ns an axiom by 
the wisest men of all parties—England must not make a little war.** 
But how is she to make a great one ? The question, as far as the Navy 
is concerned, lies between the impress and some such Conscription as 1 
have ventured to recommend.* On the one side, the prospect presents to 
our view a fierce and general ipirit of discontent^ frequent bloodshed, pro¬ 
bable mutinies, and even an inefficiency in point of numbers. On the 
other, justice backed by economy; a manly submission to the calls of 
patriotism, and a never-failing source of hardy warriors, ready on the 
bhortest notice to support tbe honour and Interests of their country, in 
any quarter of the globe. ^ L. A. 

BY ENLISTMENT. 

Amongst the many benefits resultini; from tbe publication of your 
excellent Journal, perhaps no one should be rated liigher than that 
which is derived from the sifijng and winnowing which the various pro¬ 
fessional suggestions submiUecT to you in the first instance receive; and 
from the certain attention from tlfe higher authorities which is ensured 
to such of them as you are enabled, from due examination, to select for 
publication. 

This selection on your part, as a sort of grand jury bill, or a sort of 
letter of credit, must be, and is, in'point of fact, sure of being honoured 
with proper notice in the proper quarter, and as thereby the public weal 
is, through the adoption of many of those suggestions, essentially pro¬ 
moted, therefore it is that I liold that ,I am justified in the foregoing 
remarks. 

The question which forms the subject of your able leading article this 
monih is one on which you will, no doubt, have rec^ved a plentiful sup- 
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ply of suggestions such as those alluded to; and the sifting and win¬ 
nowing process will, no dcrabt» have been in full operation. 

Permit me, Sir, by ayailing myself of the general practice, to add one 
to tiie number of those suggestions, and at once, and without further 
preface, to claim your attention to my views as to manning the fleet. 

In looking at this momentous question, it is, I apprehend, absolutely 
necessary, in accordance with the general feeling of the country, to put 
out of sight the resource of former days—namely, compulsory service. 
Impressment has had its day ; and if the abandonment of it is a sacri¬ 
fice, it must, I apprehend, be considered as part of the price we are pay¬ 
ing for the new lights which reform has let in upon us. 

In the mean time the fleet must bo manned ;®or rather thp country 
must, if its position in the world—if its commercial prosperity—ifitsvery 
existence is of nny value, be at all tpnes prepared for any contingency 
which, through possible combinations on the part of our good friends on 
this or on the other side of the Atlantic, we may have to encounter. 

As you, Sir, have in the article I Imve referred to, so clearly made it 
manifest, the present system of manning the fleet, paralysed as it is by 
the abolition of.imprcssn^nt, is rotten to the core. 

Even under existing circumstances, at peace with all the world, with¬ 
out the disadvantage <^f high commercial wt:gcs to contend with, and 
with a superabundant available population, the comparatively trifling 
demand for seamen for the Navy is not answered. Witness the failure 
in 1830; witness the interval which elapses in almost every instance 
between the comlnissioning and the reporting as ready for sea of every 
description of war-cratl. • 

What, then, is to be done ? Silting down with our hands before lus 
will not do. Volunteering, under the nresent system, is, clearly, not to 
be depended upon ; and the compulsory system, or impressment, can 
never again be,had recourse to. What,, then, is to be done? One 
thing we all know to be certain, and that is, that there never yet was 
a case of difficulty for which, when sought, sooner or later, some 
remedy has not been found; and in this case, difficult as it is, no doubt 
some remedy will be hit upon at last. 

I, as one of the suggestors, say,—change the whole system of 
manning the Navy ; and, in the first place, with the view to this change, 
—instead of the precarious natufe of the seaman’s long engagement, 
let it be “ once a inan-of-war%-man, always a man-of-war’s-man.*^ 

1 propose enlistment, under modifications such as the different cir¬ 
cumstances peculiar to each service would obviously require, the same 
as in the military service, together with the same rates of pensions, gra¬ 
tuities, and honorary distinctions. < 

The system of enlistment should be thisThe extreme period of 
engagement to be for twenty-one years, and no man to be required to 
serye after forty years of age. 

Recruiting for youths, under a system of apprenticeship in the first 
instance, to be established all over the country, to whom a bounty, on 
engagement, and final approval at the age of nineteen would be paid, 
pension being secured at the expiration of the above-named period. 

Able seamen to be enlisted at all ages under forty years, with pension, 
gratuity, or both, as the case might be, proportionate to the foregoing 
scale, secured as above. So that an able seaman entering at the age 
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of twenty-five years would have pension to look forward to proportionate 
to the {»eriod of fifteen years. Entering*at the age of thirty years, he 
would have a ten years’ or half of the full pension in prospect, and so on. 

The youth, or boy’s enlistment, should he pushed forward in the first 
instance to a considerable extent: and the mode of disposing of them 
in the first instance should be— 

Ist. A proportion of them, ps at present, always afloat in every ship 
in commission. »• * 

2nd. All merchant vessels on* going to sea being by" law obliged to 
take two or more boys, it shotild be made imjierative on them, with 
the view to their eve.utual proiectioriy that, on requisition, one or both 
the byys so takenf should be Royal Navy boys, to be returned into 
dep6t at the expiration of their voyage; and— 

3rdly. The mousses^ or nursejjy system, as in the French })orts, to be 
adopted on a considerable scale at all our principal naval stations. The 
boys to be trained under Wic management of competent warrant ofiicers, 
and in small vessels appropriated to the purpose, to gunnery, boarding, 
&c. &c. 

The next point to consider is the medo c/disposin^of tlie seamen on 
tlieir return into port, and on the laying up the vessels in which they 
may have been serving# In the first place, f would have at each of the 
three principal stations, Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Slieenicss, a Royal 
Navy Barrack, calculated for, say, a thousand men each. 

Into these barracks the crews of all vessels, on their reUirn into port, 
should in the first instance be removed, where they would remain sub¬ 
ject to the same rules as to di«ip)ine to which they had been accu>toined 
at sea; furloughs, however, and short passes, being granted to them 
at the discretion of theofiiceri selected fur these barrack establishments. 

It should be observed, as a general rule, that no man should, except 
in cases of great emergency, be sent again ki sea under a month or six 
weeks. Neither should any man be sullered to remain longer on shoro 
than four months. 

In the mean time, and whilst'regaining health, impaired by hardship 
and service, ready as they would be in hand for any emergency, in the 
employment of the Royal Navy, there should be a portion of them in 
jvorking parties in the dockyards, and a further portion of them selected 
and told oft' for dockyard guards’; thereby making at once the clear 
avowal to the seaman th^t lie was not thought *to be wholly untnisU 
worthy, and, at the same time, aft’ording to th« military force (to the 
depots in particular) a little more relaxation thai^they now enjoy, and a 
little more leisure than gafrison duty at present admits of, for their 
requisite drillings, as well as for»occasional summer encampments. 

These naval barracks, then—the* system of which, it is nee<llcss to 
observe, would be calculated for extension or diminution, either afloat 
or on shore,*to any amount, according to the exigencies of the times— 
would, with a suitable organization as to officers, be occupied partly by 
the returned seamen as described, and partly by the recruited seamen 
as they came in. 

I have said that it should be, ** Once a man-of-war’s man, always a 
man-of-war’s manand I will here remark, that amongst our sea¬ 
going men in general, it strikes me, as regards liie dislinctiov- between 
the Royal Navy and the Merchant Service, that Esprit de corps is not 
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carried to the extent to which^it sliould, and might be,—that the dislinc- 
iion is not sufficiently marked between the two Services. 

Now, as 1 look upon it, the less defined the line of distinction between 
the raercliant-man and the m>in-of-war*8 man, the greater the difficulty 
will ever be found in accomplishing the obvious desiderfitum of inducing 
the former to lool^ up to, and the latter to look down upon, the occupa¬ 
tion of the other. On the other h^nd, if is quite clear that, supposing 
the line of distinction to be once well and clearly defined, the looker-up 
inay and will ambitionate the position bf the other sea-goer, whilst this 
latter will as certainly look down with contempt upon an occupation 
which he holds to be itifra dignitatem* • 

It follows that by attaining the object of a well-defined line, and by 
making the distinction, as you can do, all in favour of the man-of-war’s 
man, you become not only secure of* what you already possess, but, 
having in your favour those feelings of pride and ambition which lurk 
in the breasts of all, it may apriori be inferred, that you have an interest 
established in the breast of him who feels he is of an inferior class, 
wliich cannot fail eventually to turn to your advantage. 

Here, then, is appoint of paramount importance brought within view, 
and with some jjrospcct of being attained. Rule your Navy properly ; 
use your sailor as you do your soldier ; make Ihm feel that the Service 
is his homi\ and you will soon^find him proud enough of that Service ; 
above all, once bring the merebant seaman to knock at your door—to 
look upon your Service, with its prize-money, pension, and certain pro¬ 
vision, as an objectl)olh of interest and of ambition—and you may then 
laugh at the combinations, however suddehly formed, whether by Jona¬ 
than, Johnny Crapeau, or the Russian—you may then feel assured that 
you do, indeed, “ rule the waves.” * 

One word involving the question of expense. Supposing that the 
having a good supply of seamen at hand in the event of a war would 
not obviate the necessity for such an enorm.ous outlay in the way of 
bounty as has been hitherto invariably incurred on such occasions; sup¬ 
posing that the knowledge of such a supply being in existence would 
not give security to the merchant service, as to tlieir being suffered in 
any contingency, through the abandonment of impresment, to continue 
strong-handed and efficient, and be.^pro ianto, a source of encourage* 
incnt to commercial enterprise; supposing that the casualties of war, as 
regards the trade of the country, were 710 ^ likely through such means to 
be materially diminished— i would ask, is a great act of national jus¬ 
tice, namely, the abandonmentof the compp’sory service, to be withheld 
from a consideration of the expense attending it? Was the emancipa¬ 
tion of the negro so calculated ?—or is the emancipation of our seafaring 
countrymen from that, the very name of which is worse than slavery 
itself, to be begrudged ? Twenty millions was not thought loo much 
to attain the one object—ought we to calculate at all on the question of 
securing the other? “ 

But suppose that the change in question should prove, In the end, a 
source of gahi, not only on the score of purse profit—not only on the 
score of human life, througli the seaman’s generally improved condition, 
but also on the score of national greatness, of national honour, and of 
national consistency! " d. B. 
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FORTS OF France/ 

BRK8T—FORTS AND DOCKYARDS. 

In ihe last Number, we have given a slight and rapid skctcli of tlic 
port of Cherburg, its Dockyard, and the inen-of-war now there, building 
and built. Brest, as the finest l^arbour in the north of ^iurope, and as 
immediately in contrast with our Plymouth opposite to it, deserves a 
more detailed and careful notice in order fully to appreciate its rise, 
progress, and actual efficiency. 

Brest is in the department of Finisterre in Lower Brittany, nor far 
soulli of Capo Finisterre, so wcl^ known to mariners, and in a line nearly 
south of Plymouth, The westernmost of the group of islands (POues- 
sant, the light-house on J,he nortli-cast point, is in latitude 48° 29' N.) 
lying off llie Cape is exactly in the longitude of the Lizard. 

There are two passcOges in from the Atlantic ; the narrow inner one 
of duFojir, and tlie outer one called l^IroUe, on which side it lies open 
to the great bay. As has been before observed, the whole of the French 
coast from Bardeur the Gironde is a succession of indented and 
bold rocks. In-shore, both in Normandy and Brittany, the country is 
agreeably undulated in hill and dale, wifli the same substratum of lime¬ 
stone and granite (two-thirds of the dej)artmcnt of Brest is granite), so 
near the surface of the rich soil as to be very fretprcntly exposed to the 
eye, adding to the beauty 4 )f the scenery and the goodness of the 
country, which is. too, generally thickly wooded; rather more so than 
our most wooded counties, .'^d with a very similar appearance along 
the hedge-rows of closely-enclosed fields. The Iiills, as tliey approach 
the coast from St. Malo westward, by Morlaix, Brest, Vannes, Quiuiper, 
grow bolder, often terminating on the coast in liigli and rugged cliffs, 
with an iron-bound shore. So much for the general features of a 
country in which three of the first-rale French poits and dockyards are 
sealed, namely, Cherburg. Brest, and L'Orient. Tlie single port and 
harbour of Brest alone might suffice for a great Naval Fewer. It has 
in itself capabilities beyond anytliing France has ever sent afloat from 
*all her naval establishments put together. This harbour is upwards of 
twenty miles in circumference, is land-locked, I'.vith anchorage for a 
dozen fleets of first-rates (the French say for four hundred men-of-war), 
clear of all the shoaler and more distant ramifications, one running far 
inland up to the town and'anall commercial porf of Landerneau, another 
arm further south, to Le Faou. It is nut quite land-lucked to all the 
anchoring-ground, but the reach of the narrow west entrance would be 
very partially felt in a gale frbm the west On this vast harbour the 
tide-river of* the Penfeeld opens, to the south-east, running between 
precipitous rocky shores, wideiysd and blasted away on both sides for 
more than a mile, which is occupied by the dockyard, to within a few 
hundred yards of the castle and batteries' at its mouth on the town side 
(the south-east side and left bank of the river), with about three huj)dred 
yards of the suburbs, at the water-side, of the quays and streets of 
Becouvrance, on the rig^it bank open to the public, and wh^re the 
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* Conti^nsd frsm page 196, 
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ferry is estabiished across from street to street as at our Point and 
Gosport, though the distance across is not a third so wide as ours. 

The town of Brest is regularly fortified (by Vauban), tlie works 
extending to the suburb of Recouvrance on the right or northern bank 
of the Penfeeld, which may be called the inner harbour, being ratlier 
an inlet of the sea from the roads than a river ; in itself a very smuH 
stream, above the' tide ; serving, however, to supply the yard through 
which it runs and the town with Jrfcsh wAiter, by means of aqueducts. 

The town is \iot large, but compact and well built, lying on aslope 
above the river on the north’Cast, and the bay or roads (us the great 
harbour is called) on the south side, where there is a noble j>roine!iadc, 
planted with double rows of trees, of twelve hundred yards in length by 
fifty-six in width, on the curtain of the works connecting the castle 
with the south-eastern angle of the fortifications, and overlooking the 
bay. The population at present, including the suburb of Recouvrance, 
is about 30,000, independent of the workinen'attached to the dockyard, 
about 30U0, together with 2500 convicts employed in the same place, 
and a garrison of 4000 men. 

Here it will not,, perhaps,'*be irrelevant to say a few words of the 
earlier history of Brest. In the times of our Elizabeth and their Henry 
IV., it was hardly more tl^an a village, with its castle. UecouviMncc, 
now the suburb, was in thos.c days the town, containing i oOO in¬ 
habitants, without traile or consequence of any sort. The castle 
opposite, however,, which we had held, was frequently the scene of 
contention on both* sid(^s. It often changed hands. At last, in the 
latter end of the fifteenth century, it was finally given up to the Erench 
Dukes of Brittany. 

In 1591, on an application of Henry IV. to our Queen for assist¬ 
ance against the Leuf^nt'y negotiations were attempted to liavc Brest 
made over to us, as the price of our interference ; but Henry contrived 
to get rid of this demand by giving us the town of Painipoi, vvitli W’hicli 
insignificant donation it appears we were obliged to be content. 

In 1595, previous to ovacuaUngthe country, we renewed the attempt 
of amicably setting possession of Brest, but it failed ; about which date 
we finally e^cualcd tlie country, and the Spaniards soon after us. 

It was not, however, till 1631, through the activity and strong sense 
of Richelieu (the Cardinal), that a* Naval arsenal, storehouses, &c., 
were built, and inen-of-war regularly laid down, when ten two-deckers 
and six frigates were begun.. In two years after, it appears that twenty- 
three men-of-war were equipped and anchored in the roads. In a word, 
Richelieu may be said to have brought the’l\ench Navy into existence. 
At his death, and during the minority of Louis XIV,, it was again 
neglected, until the ministry of Colbert, who erected most of the finest 
buildings of the dockyard solidly of stone (hitherto only in wood), such 
as they are at this moment. Many more men-of-war, too, were laid 
down of various sizes. From this time a regular dockyard, with more 
or less of activity and improvement, has been gradually attaining its 
present efficiency and consequence. In 1668, M. de Beaufort, Admiral 
of France, assembled a fieet of sixty sail at this port, when it was 
formally installed a royal naval port, and various medals struck in 
commemoration, &c.; one struck in 1670, with the words ■* Res navalis 
imlaurata** At tbiit time Brest was still a very small town of seven 
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streets, and, except the castle on the Point, and a detached battery or 
two, had no fortifications; and now it*was that the Marshal Vauban 
began the works such as they now appear, strengtliening, without much 
altering the form of the immense old castfe. But any further account 
of it or the town itself would be comparatively uninteresting in this 
jdace, our present intent being rather to speak of the dockyard and 
the ships, immeasurably of piore consequence to u% tlian any growth or 
]}rosperity of the town, ()n lotfking back, however, at the rise and 
progress of the French Na^y and at that of our Own, there is one 
conviction that cannot fail to impress itself on our minds amidst all 
chf'-uges that so rapidly and noisily take place, as well as those so much 
moj'e certain, though slow, silent, and hidden in their causes: it is, the 
utter fallacy of relying on, or caring for, the size or numerical force of 
any naval power afloat beyogd tlie moment of its actual appearance, 
and the very short space it can be kept up and held togetlier in an 
cflicient state, to say nothing of the chances of the command being 
placed in able hands, or iiot^ to direct its unwieldy energies. 

Almost all great (extraordinarUy great) fleets have done nothing, 
come to nothing. With the exception cATrafalg.^y^ all our actions have 
been fought by small fleets, and of those (taking both sides) one-half 
not engaged. « ^ 

Thus, iiow-a-days we should lau^li at the French fleet of 1692; 
thougli, indeed, much more formidable in numbers than their present 
one, or that of both countries put together, it consisted of no less 
than 100 sail of the line, and nearly 700 otlieV men-of-war, frigates, 
sloops, &c., manned, most ^kely, by 150,000 or 200,000 men,as 60,000 
men were added to it in one year. But in all this mighty armament 
there was no conduct^ no proper knowledge, no real vigour or efliciency. 
No, it is pretty well understood, as we advance in experience, that it is 
not the number of line-of-battle ships, -but wh^t sort of ships^ how 
manned, and how officered, that wc have to look to. In vvalkmg round 
dockyards, it is not an infallible favourable sign to see a great many 
ships in ordinary or ready built unde^: their houses; the longer ibeir 
beginning is dated back, tlic worse it is. On launching, they will be 
found defective, or behiudliand in some way. ^ 

The spring the French Navy has taken since the peace sets one to 
reflecting much more on walking the decks of one of their first-rate 
frigates afloat, than even in goin^ through *fieir yards, well ordered, 
well supplied, and efficient as they undoubtedly are. 

The beauty and strength of their models siirpass ours or the Ameri¬ 
cans, as they always hav^: in size, about which so much has been in¬ 
sisted on of late years, they keep pace with the Americans. Their ship 
uloops of war are as large as mUny of our small frigates. They have 
ceased to build frigates under 60 ^ns, equal in scantling to our Yemon. 
It is worthy^ of remark too, in thejr yards, indepetident of their scientific 
beauty, the honest solidity with which their ships are put together, the 
minute and laborious pains taken; for there are a great many ways of 
doing the same thing, which to the eye shall appc^i^ much the same, out¬ 
side the planks. It is not meant here to draw comparisons, they would 
bo grievous; but there is even an outside that meets the eyp, with lu not 
at Sa equal to the French in goodness, neatness, and finish, perhaps not 
so essential—and yet it is, has no business to bo dope || is 
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ibe laying and caulking the decks! Their decks are laid for strength 
with narrow planks, and the ufmost pains taken with the seams; they 
are beautiful as well as good<> Why are not ours so ? But setting aside 
the better finish and greater strength of narrower and deeper planks, it 
is known to many of us how slovenly our caulking is executed. Now 
caulking gangs from dockyards, when sent on board in refits afloat, cut 
tlie decks up in unseemly seams; the ja^ed upper edge, of course, 
slobbered over w^th plenty of pitch, for the chip’s company to scrape off 
as they best can; but there is a deeper evil visible and often felt in such 
work beyond the leaking ugliness —ex peda Hermtlem! Bearing such 
facts in mind, if there is a thing in French doclcyards particularly to 
draw our attention, it is the regularity, the wise economy, the solidity, 
the punctuality, resting on no one individual; the minute and complete 
superintendence of all the workmen, and of everything going on—the 
thorough goodness of the system. From not being allowed to be slo¬ 
venly, or careless, nor a moment idle, at len^h the very commonest 
labourers are pains-taking and industrious, as if each was doing some 
job of work for himself. All bodies of men are alike lazy, and wouM 
very soon come to doing verj^ little or nothing (and that any how), if 
not well and closely looked after in all sorts of public establishments. 
We can hardly allow that .Englishmen are less capable or naturally 
less honestly industrious ; the certainty is that we should be more so had 
we as good a system. Willi us, wliat is everybody’s (the nation’s) 
business is nobody’s business, as easily seen in the way any single 
caulker sets about his work and puts it out of hand, as in things of 
“ more pith and moment.” ‘ 

W'e have been induced to this digression in the respectful hope it may 
meet the eye of some one person in authorKy, with the active power to 
remedy the evil at its source. “Boards” never find fault with them¬ 
selves. How many ere only''found out at last .by com]>arison ! indeed 
it may be said, that all improvements are forced on by extraneous com¬ 
parison. But let us to the dockyard. 

Where there are such a multiplicity of things to notice, it will not be 
amiss to give as close an idea as possible of the general features of it on 
both sides of the river, which it completely shuts out from the town and 
suburbs for upwards of a mile above the Hue Royale, at the foot of 
which it is entered at the chief gate on the town side. Along its quays 
on this (the south-east) side are rahged the principal buildings, though 
both sides arc lined with them immediately at the foot of the rocks, 
which tower above them, having for the moft part been blasted away 
to make room for their construction; others Sgain are built close behind 
on terraces above each other, such the great rope-walk, the convict 
prison (Hagfie), and, above these, the naval hospital, backed again still 
higher by the marine barracks, occupying together almost the whole 
breadth of the narrower part of the town north of the Rue Royale, 
which divides it unequally in two; the fortifications running round all, 
and coming down on a branch of the dockyard at the old powder-mills, 
now used as a depdt for seasoned wood and block manufactories. 

The course of the river through the yard is serpentine, very much su¬ 
its short reaches running half round the compass, from the upper 
guard-chain, where it comes in about south, 'to the lower chain at the 
flag-ship, at the foot of the Rue Royale, Entering the a little below> 
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in a south-east direction : this crookedness not including the arm closed* 
by a 6ood-gate and bridge, running up to the moulin d poudre, easterly, 
from which point the rocks and elevation on eacii side lower consider¬ 
ably towards the upjMjr end of the yard, which is still in the rough, with¬ 
out permanent buildings, but in an active state of improvement. Slips 
laying down, quays facing with granite, brick-kilns, coal depots, &c. 
On entering the yard the vawous buildings are ranged in blocks parallel 
to the water, leaving from about 50 to 80 and 100 yards in width along 
the quays, their backs resting on or close to the perpendicular rocks 
behind. 

Crossing the g^ies of tlie only dry dock on tliis side of the yard (round 
whieh are ranges of minor buildings), the principal edifice is come to. 
containing tiie offices of the captain-superintendent, and various clerks 
and their offices in the first otfleft wing, and on the right at present are 
stores of the lighter kinds—oil, paper, copper, lead, leather, &c. An 
arched portal enters the*intcrior quadrangle of this building, in the court 
of wliich are some few tiers of bra*s cannon. The front face is in ex¬ 
tent about ninety yards, and of two stories, with an attic, in a plain solid 
style without ornament, except within th^cornice of the pediment; con¬ 
taining a clock, and some little sculpture of an age which happens at 
tliis moment to be nfuch admired, otherwise in bad taste. At lliis spot 
the quay is the broadest; and here in front stands the long brass cannon 
the Consiflaire, on a pedestal, surmounted by the cock of France. This 
gun, cast by a Venetian, was taken at Algiers ii\ 1830. The pedestal 
has an inscription, containing ilie names of Admiral Bergeret and the 
naval minister DeRigny, •but not a word of Marshal Bourmoiit, the 
commander-in-chief, who took it. 

A little lieyond it is a heilutifui fountain, raised by the republican naval 
prefectCafarcili, of Ampliitrite, by Costou, with plenty of water, as there 
is at all points. Sweeping a Utile inwa/ds, nexi beyond, are ranged 
three blocks of ship store-houses; particular and general, returned to 
repair, or ready fitted for issue: on their first floors, of sails, rigging, 
cordage; and below, wood and iron-wiork ; together with the offices, at 
intervals, of the clerks superintending this department. These store¬ 
houses occupy along their front from 400 to 500 yardsT the doors ail 
numbered and marked for what service assigned. The next further on 
are the rope-walks in a double range, one behipd and above the other, 
of 500 yards in length; the lower*one is usea as a sail-loft on the first 
floor: the ground floor at present used ae a magazine for boilers, grates, 
stoves, chain cables, ney-invented iron lowe» rigging plates, all in a 
perfect state of order for iinmediate use. At the rope manufactory above 
there is machinery capable of making any requsite supply, from cables 
to signal halyards. About 200 ropemakers are here employed at pre¬ 
sent: thi'pc years ago, on a particular occasion, they had asmanyasdOO 
at work. At the upper end of the rope-walks the buildings take a direc¬ 
tion eastward to the block-house (the old tnoidin d poudre already 
spoken of): they contain stores of pitch, oil, wine, and brandy, attain 
saw-mills, and timber of the lighter descriptions (pine), of all diiuensiona 
and species. At the head of this basin is the block-house, and.oa the 
opposite side the cooperage, where, too, the modem iron wateiytanks are 
in store in one division, {tainted and repaired in another. Here,, on both 
sides, thd bttildinp assume the form of stone-bhilt 8hedbH hut only o^u 
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*10 the front; still on the left bank of the river (crossing the bridge of the 
flood-gates to this arm of it) the buildings of the yard end wilh the coo- 
j)erage; llie rest of it, extending upwards a third as far again, is in a 
state of active improvement. Conspicuous is a slip of a first-rate, nearly 
complete, excellently made of the beams and timbers of ships broke up, 
secured in granite masonry. More quays, and stairs, and slips of ap¬ 
proach to the water are constructing.of grhnite, to within a sliort dis¬ 
tance of the upper guardo and chain, which close the yard and river 
to the north. 

In a recess under the hill, in this part of the yard, there is a frigate, 
the Pandora, of 60 guns, on the stocks, nearly completed, the only 
vessel building on the loft bank; indeed, all the activity in construc¬ 
tion of all sorts is on the o|)j)ositc side; the left side just spoken of 
being rather the store*housc8, depOts, and'^chief olfice, along the whole 
quays of which, from the upper end of the ciiicf„ofiice to the end of the 
ru]»e-walk, are ranged tiers of guns, anchors, and pig-ballast, which will 
be more particularly noticed hereafter. 

Jdescciiding tlie yard, on t^e north or Recouvrance side (the riglit 
bank), just below tbft upper cliain, are brick-kilns, and depOts of clay, 
lime, and coal. It would appear, from a double i«ne of wall enclosing 
tliispart, that it has only of^ate been included in tlie yard; indeed, this 
extension upwards equally applied to both sides, and thus there is an 
endless capability uj) along the precipitous banks of the river, equal to 
the wants and work ofjtwenty or{iinary dockyards ! This will give some 
idea of the facilities of the situation ; where, too, granite from the coun¬ 
try above is lowered into the yard by a very simple and effective ma- 
chirie just above the coo{)crage, where the rough levelled ground is 
covered with blocks in process of squaring, Sc. 

Returning, below the coal d^p6ts, are blacksmiths* shops and repairing 
boat-sheds ; below which are very handsome new ones, just linished, 
ciiihly yards long, of stone, witli granite columns in front, and slated, 
under which* and sloping to the water, boats were building (there were 
forty) : in succession on, more fflacksmiths* shops, and furnaces, well 
contrived for h/*ating pitch, warping plank, &c. &c. 

At this part there is a solid wooden platform laid, for ranging, 
sorting, repairing, and blacking the chain-cables—of an excellent con¬ 
trivance. Next to which are the Tpast-houses—making, and in store, 
painted and complete—with the name of the ship intended for attached 
to each group piled, of fore, ihain, mizen, and bowsprit; the same of 
the yards close by, Belchv these are three fn^at-rate frigates on slips, 
nearly ready for launching,—the Nemesis,^Perseverante, and Jjia Charte, 
under good but tfemporary covers, below which (their slips declining 
from each otlier) were two line-of battle ships—the Achilles and Tagus 
(three-deckers), of 100 guns; one of them under a more permanent 
shed, supported by granite columns. 

From tnfe part of the yard, downwards, to opposite the chain of the 
flag-ship, or lower Guardo, the whole of the buildings are of stone and 
granite,' and much of the character of those already mentioned opposite; 
forming, in dose succession, various store-houses, workshops, or oflices 
fur the superintendence or accomptant departments; the workshops 
and store-houses of topp, cross-trees, oars, capstans, rudders, blocks, 
gun-carriages, Ecc.; and of the stores, bolts, naifi, copper, lead, 
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leather, locks, hinges; in a word, all the small stores issued, as well as 
(lejiuts for all the iron working tools employed daily in the yard. 

Part of this range is the naval museum, model, and sculpture rooms, 
the builder's offices, and engineer’s school of designs and draught- 
rooms, &c., which deserve a separate notice from their usefulness and 
admirable arrangement. 

The rudder house, just above* is well contrived, by a sloping wooden 
platform to the water, for launeliing and hauling up, for examining, and 
re])air, &c. • 

At this point (nearly opposite the Algerine brass piece, on the south 
side) tne hill and rocks have been worked away into a deeper quadran¬ 
gular i^cess, in which are two double dry-docks, with store-houses, con¬ 
taining bar-iron on one side, and a range of forges on the other. The 
rock itself, to the hciglit of abo»t ninety feet, forming the back part at 
the head of the docks. Here a three.decker, the Commerce, was under 
rc[jair (in October, 1S37) f another, the Magnificent, breaking up (most 
of her limbers going to repair other ships); in the next duck a store- 
ship (a gabarc), and an 18-gun brig repairing. 

Above tbe rocks, on the hill overlooking this, i« a very extensive 
quadrangular building, the sailors* barracks, approached from the yard 
under, by a broad zig-z^g road, cut througlv the rock. Many other 
parts of this hill over the yard have builduigs connected with the yard; 
destination unknown. 

ilclow these docks ii new range of offices are eroding, joining the 
engineer offices, and artillery depots. The quay here is partly covered 
(as ojjposite) by tiers of guns Jlnd carronadea, to which they were fitting 
percussion locks. The rest of the yard on this (the Recouvrance) side, 
to the gate, is occupied by Waeksmiths* workshops, and iron small- 
stores-houses. • 

In thus tracing both sides of the yard ifiany minor buildings have 
escaped notice, such as the corps dc garde, at intervals. Ranges of 
offices, and seamen’s primary schools for seamanship; furnaces, steam- 
engine houses, forges, magazines, Ssc., some of them round the area of 
the dry-clock on tlie town side, ju.st within the chief gate, the porter’s 
lodges, besides various temporary buildings, adding to the efficiency of 
tliiC whole. The Bagne, or convicts’ barrack, has been mentioned ; it 
stands immediately over the centre of the yard; the passage up to it 
behind the first block of store-houses. On the hill, at the entrance gate 
to it, there is a strong guard on constant duty, independent of the 
detached convict guards, charged with their superintendence, in their 
barracks, and at work in the'yard. When at work each gang of ten 
convicts is watched by a sentry of the gorps of convict police (^argousins). 
Independent of them there are soldier sentinels at all the gates, and at 
various other'cpnspicuous points of the yard, besides the gendarmerie^ 
who are constantly going the rounds. 'Hiere are several stations of fire¬ 
men, a regular corps (^sapeur pofnpiers)^ with an abundant supply of 
water led along the base of the buildings, and at fountains; indeed the 
finest water springs from the rocks on each aide, throughout tbe whole 
length of the jrard. Besides all these precautions in case of fire, either 
afloat or on shore, there are from three to four hundred tubs (some 
made of cast-iron) constantly* kept filled, containing about a ton and a 
half of water, distributed Uteqtiays^ andon bof^ thevariotti ships 
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mopred in the river. The sheers, for masting are below the yard under 
the castle, planted bn a platfbrm sixty feet ^ove the water, and secured 
by chains to the rock bel^ind, and on all hhnds, in a very solid clever 
manner, consisting of three spars spanned to a mast, and girded by 
horizontal beams. 

Tliere are upwards of twenty wooden cranes in tlic most convenient 
s^ts in the yard for loading and unloading, of a very simple and 
effective construction: a large wlfeel, With men within, being the mov¬ 
ing power; a§ it is in the floating pumps, and machinery for clearing 
ofTt he harbour mud(curemo/es) ; in a word, every possible convenience 
abounds on all hands fur the prompt execution of everything to be done. 
As has been said, the centre of the wharfs is o'hcupied by cannon, 
anchors, and pig-ballast, all the way from the Ampliitrite Fountain to 
the end of the rope-house. 

After tlie piles of ballast, are the guns and carronades. First nine 
tiers (of 80 and 100 in each) 36-pounders $ one of long ship-mortar 
guns, 80-pounders (frigates carrying two, line-of-battte ships, four, in 
centre ports on main and lower decks) ; fourteen tiers of 30-pounder$, 
an improved light handsome gun, adopted instead of the longer heavier 
bell-muzzled ones hitherto in use ; next eighteen tiers of carronades of 
the old shape, from 18-pqunders to 48-poundersc Beyond these guns are 
ranged the {Parc aux Ancres,) eighty-seven tiers of anchors (sixteen 
and eighteen in each), mostly of the old form, still kept up—in size 
from flrst-rates to sloops; that is, from 5270 killogrammes (about 
12,000 lbs.) to 3600 Jbs. There are more guns and anchors on the 
opposite wharfs, but not in any great n'^inbers, besides a few tiers of 
guns on the wharfs of the victualling offices, on the Point of llecou-' 
vrance, which is again enclosed off from the suburbs, including the 
batteries round towards the bay of Camaret, towards which are the signal 
stations, and ihe^ platform battery of twenty brass 24-pounders com¬ 
manding the anchorage. The powder magazine, and other public works, 
are also situated on the right bank of the river’s mouth. 

From these objects, connected with the dockyard, on both sides of 
the rlver,^ let us now turn to the arrangements afloat. It has been 
observed tlfat no great space has been left open to the public, eitlicr on 
the town or suburb side, for wharfs of general business (indeed there, is 
none doing), or the passage to afld fro; from the lower end of the 
dockyard to the sheers, under the castle, at the entrance, where it is 
again enclosed, may be about four hundred yards; and as much on the 
Rccouvrance side. Ijere a very clumsy ferry is established, farmed out 
to one party as a monopoly, to the very great inconvenience of every¬ 
body. This contrivance, by means of forty or fifty clumsy passage- 
boats (at a/iard a-head),'IS mudh complained of by the inhabitants, 
and injures the place; besides which, not another boat 48 allowed to 
ply in any way either within 6r out to the anchorage* in the roads. 
AppUd^on must be made at the office of this monopoly, on the wharf, 
for.iyi}l&t, fixed at a very exorbitant rate, to go off to the men-of-war 
iti'^ roads; so that the port, as a port, is sealed everything and 
everybody except the Navy. In>word, it is nothing but*the appendage 
. to the Royal Naval Arsenal; aH dierchantmen, What .few there are, Si 
coasting small craft, go on up to Landerneau (fiyst leagues up the bay), 
where the only import or export trade there oarriedon. Tlus 
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strange state of things has been partly l:grought on, no doubt, by the 
fear of the escape of the convicts ; but it hurts the town, even the naval 
part of it, incalculably. As to the passage across, nothing can be 
easier than the construction of a pontoon bridge. As it is, the chains, 
carried on rafts, stretch nearly across, leaving only a passage of sixty 
feet, both at the Admiral’s chain of the dockyard, apd again below all, 
close at tlie harbour’s moull:C i*' 4 1**'® between the victualling and 
bake-houses of Recouvrance, *and the shot-yard below the castle, whore 
the first of the series of hulks ‘and ships in ordinary, moored up the 
whole length of the dockyard, is stationed. 

This floating pajt of the “materiel” is moored by chains to each 
bow and quarter, at nearly equal distances from each otlier, and exactly 
numbered off, and named, from No. i, just within the river’s moutii, to 
No. 37, being the upper chain* guardo of the yard; the Admiral, and 
lower chain, being No. 7 of the series. About half of these vessels are 
sea-worthy, and ready for immediate masting and fitting out, if wanted, 
except the seven outside the yard, which are old hulks, some cut down, 
and converted to various uses—for riggers, for stores, and receiving- 
hulks. The whole are covered in, a? w^lh us ; tlie Admiral (an old 
sloop-of-war) very tastefully roofed in, in a tent form, and ornamented 
with Girvcd figure-heacls. None of tlie harbour guardos carry the 
Admiral’s flag, nor are they in a regular way olficered, or partly 
manned, as ours are. They merely serve as an ofilce of subordinate 
details and “ corps de garde” for a detachment of .Marines, sometimes 
soldiers of the Line ; the harbour duty being carried on at the Super¬ 
intendent's office hi the yard ; and that of the squadron in the roads, at 
the Admiral's office (“ tc Pr^fet Maritime”) in the left wing of the 
Marine Barracks—a verj^ notilc building at the north end of the Rue 
dc la Mairie, behind the Naval Hospital, and on the eminence over¬ 
looking the yard and river. • 

It may not be uninteresting to enumerate the ships in ordinary as 
they are moored in the dockyard at present. (In the Post-Captain’s 
office there is a plan of the whole, witli*each ship stuck in its berth by 
a pin through its card model, so tliat lie can change and see at a 
glance where they are, and what changes take place, as they are fitted 
out and sent to sea, others out of ^ock, or laid up, &c.) 

Ships uookku in tub Pbnveblo;—In tub Lockyard, 1837. 

Nos. llemarks. • 

1. Diana—<dd cut-duwn frigate. 

* 2 , Hebe—ditto. * 

3. An ohl gabare. 

4. Jean Bart—74, seamen’s depdt. , ’ 

5. Inconstant—brig, old. ' 

6. A^ent^old steamer, the Recouvrance link of the Admiral’s chain. 

7. The Admiral—sloop, closing boom alongside. 

8. A new sloop-of-war. 

9. .Ocean—129, new. * 

10. Guerriere—old 60-gua frigate. 

11. Jean D’Arc—60 guns, serviceable* 

12. Cere«—(Sloop. ^ ^ 

13. Adour—sloop; Nisus*, brig, ajoi^lde, ready to siffi* 

14. Sabine-^sloop, new, firom 1^ Ma|b. ’ 

„ » . ■ . -_^ 1 - -- 

* Those ** alongside,” fitting, ngged| beuly xoady, or just going to seiu 

U* St JouRH. No* U2f AIarcBj 1838, * V 
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2 >f<w. Remaiks. 

15^. AIcmenei->«loo^ *, Atalante^GO; Amazon'*, GO; frigates fitting alongside. 

16. irigate, rigged, very handsome model. 

17. Neptune—74, new, rebtiilt from the keel, a fine ship. 

18. Constance—frigate, old. 

11^. Surveillaute—GO, frigate, old. 

20. Aretbusa—ship sloop, very handsome. 

21 I ^ 

22 * f Mtul-machines, pontous at work at those moonngs. 

23. Veteran—74, occupied by riggers (gabiers*). 

24. Junon—sloop. ‘ 

25. G.ilatoa—frigaie; an old Portuguese fiigate alongside, .and an old steamer. 

26. Magicieune—frigate, small, old. 

27. An old sloop. 

28. Tourville—74, oM. 

29. Tai’u—sloop, old. 

30. Jllondo—sloop, old. 

31. Flrtre--i8, brig, 

32. Abeille—sloop, new from St. Malo, a fine vessel. 

33 ) 

>01d ships cut down, now storc»hulks. 

35. Charente—sloop, riggers on board. 

30. Antigone—frigate, old, rutee, stores. 

37. L’Etonnaute—sloop, r;vsw, guartlo and upper cbain. 

To these may be added some old sloops and steame's good for nothing, and uo 
numbered* 


In the roads, a short mile from the river’s mouth, were laying the 
Dido, 60-gun frigr4.c, going to the West Indies, with the flag of Rear- 
Adtnirai de la Brctomiierc; two ship sloops-of-war; and five IB*guu 
brigs. Rather iu-shore oC tliem, the Orion, 74, is moored, and fitted 
(with only ten guns on hoard) as a naval college, and practical school 
for embryo-Midshi]>iuen. The numbers W board vary according as the 
young gentlemen pass and are sent on boai^d sea-going ships. At pre¬ 
sent (1837) there* are forty on board, attended to by proper officers and 
able professors of astronomy and navigation. They are kept in strict 
discipline, and seldom alit)wed leave on shore. Tlie name, as well as 
the uniform of Mid.shipmen, 'is changed of late in the French Service ; 
they are nqw called Eleven^ and are divided into tlie first and second 
class—the first wearing a gold avpnlle.Ufi on the right shoulder; the 
second, alternate blue and gold (strjped). 

It remains, by way of summing up the present state of the Brest 
naval establishment, to notice something of the regulations and general 
economy of the yard, as fo the work going on. There are said to be, 
in the whole, 3000 irfcn employed, besides the convicts in gangs, of 
about 1000 more daily (out of the 2500, as many are ill, and some 
hundreds not worked in the yard ftwm'age and infirmity). The length 
of the day’s wo/k is regulated according to the seasons; graduated to 
minutes each month: in winter they enter at eight a.ii„ and leave at 
four p.M. ; from April to September is the earliest, the longest day’s 
work from half-past five a.m. to six in the evening. In winter only 
half-an-hour is allowed to dinner; in the longer days, an hour. No 
excuse passes after the second dockyard hell has done ringing; the 
first rings for six minutes, the last for fifteen; forty-five minutes 
elapses, when they are checked and mulcted. The general pay ranges 
at about one franc six sous, little more tha^ thirteen-pence; the higher 
artisans from two francs to two francs ten sous; the clerks, and all the 
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officers connected with the yard, on an ecjually modest scale of remune¬ 
ration, in jiroportion to tlieir duties and capacities; nor does it seem at 
all to operate against their steady })erformdnce, in the most efficient 
manner, of their respective tasks: while, on the one hand, it enables 
(.hnemnient to retain a vigorous establishment, and, comparatively, 
throwing very few even partially out of employ; on the other, it is 
found, on an average, as mucU as individuals can obtain for their work 
elsewliere in the country. A^ilse importance is nowhere raised, and 
few or none are discontented ; seeing that tlie very highest offices, up 
to the Maritime Prefect, the scale of salary, or rather its modesty, is 
scrupulously adher<^i to. 

Tin? order of tht work going on in the yard, at all quarters, seems to 
be carried on with the most exact method, and the b«;st economy, b<ith 
of labour and material, in evci^ depattment. Por the communication 
i>t‘the work parties from sj^lc to side, there are harbour-boats constantly 
mannetl at the dilferciit stairs; for the minute superintendence of every 
sort of work, quartermasters respectively attend, independent of a general 
supervision, ranging ail over the yard, o*’ superiors, who visit and look 
narrowly into everything going on, so that there is constantly a double 
check on waste or inattention. 

The only drawback to the excellence of tlie'whole system would seem 
to bo the presence of the convicts in the'yurd at all! (just as it is with 
us). They arc, however, kept at separate employments as mucli as 
possible—such as that recjuirhig mere moving povv«l’ in the wliecls of 
the mud-niachmes, the cranes^ and to drag the stores about, attached to 
carts contrived for llunn. In this way they are made as useful as it is 
possible. Still, a good many are employed more confidentially, without 
being chained two and two, and with but a slender ring round the leg, 
according to their continued good behaviour. Prom long habit these 
men, though made to follow ihe regulations of ihe*rest, marched in a 
body in and out of their barracks, chained to a long bolt to their 
bedb at night, &c., are at lust hardly looked on as criminals: tliey con¬ 
verse with the workmen, and even the ^flicers, Tliey arc allowed a 
small pay for work done over what is considered a moderat* day's work, 
but never to exceed a sixth of any regular workman’s pay. This 
applies, indeed, to ail the convicts,.who may thus earn tliree-half-pencc 
a-day, independent of the sale of little, articles ihe’result of their inge¬ 
nuity when within their own walls; Out this leniiy extended to them, 
after all, only increases the incongruity of ih*e mixture with men of good 
character, and the greater d^igcr of ihcir coiitaniuialion. 

Associating together, there is no hope'of any amelioration of the con¬ 
victs’ character—resigned tliey must * 60 . The great touchstone to their 
deserts, in general, is simply whether they ever attempt to getaway: next 
to a second murder, the gravest offence they can commit: out of about 
fifty who do attempt it each year^ only from one to three get clear off. 
Their former crimes, their known present character, whether single, or 
coupled and chained, their very dress, which is hideous, (brickdust red 
and yellow trowsers, with a red cap,—a green one on those in for life), 
renders their presence hateful at best; their work, for twenty years 
it may be, (of one half their lives,) is forfeited to the State, and made 
thus of use to the State. * On roads, piers, hasbours, breakwatets, 
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bridges—anywhere almost,—rwould, however, be better than within a 
dodkyard, for many cogent reasons that cannot fail to strike all conver¬ 
sant with shipping. 

On looking to the building part of the French yards—to the make of 
die various parts belonging to the fit-out of men-of-war, there does not 
appear to be anything invented of late of any great practical use 
unknown to us. Their science, their practical cleverness, the goodness, 
strength and beauty, strikes at first sight in their hulls afloat, and on 
die stocks: they abstain from fantastic experiments on the sterns of 
their shijw {vide our ante-showroom, alas ! for the nonce, at the Admi¬ 
ralty) ; they have made the round-stern as convericnt and elegant as 
possible, compatible with its strengtli and simplicity, where tliey have 
adopted it. In their other ships they have ceased having so many 
cabin windows athwart; in their frigates two serve sufficiently for light 
to the cabin, and port-holes on occasion. ,Carved-work is used more 
sparingly: but where it is, it is graceful, and really an ornament. In 
tile sculpture rooms of the Jlrest-yard there were many fine models of 
whole-length figure-heads busts ready for shipping, but there was 
very little doing lor the moment; what there was (a bust and side¬ 
boards for the gangways of frigates) were ^tiasterly (in arabesque). 
The Museum, too, is fall* of fine figurc-lieads, and models of ships built, 
and of everything belonging to them. 

Of new plans not yet adopted by us, that of planking up the heads 
tight from llie cut-^ater to t!ie cat-liead knees above'the hawse-holes, is 
a great improvement, both in look and use, in a sea way. They are 
trying hard at a greater facility for cat-head stoppers for the bowers, as 
well as to let their flukes ride well in board on an inclined plane, so as to 
leave the least possible weight without. 

They are adopting new top-mast clamp fid, catching on both 
sides, instead of all through. They are, loo, assiduous in contrivances 
at that great desideratum, an eft’ective capstan power—a self-acting 
tooth and stopper round in the pluy of the j)iills, doing without a mes¬ 
senger, fur chain cables, is Vow under experiment. They have done 
away with ^arronade slides and trucks; they act on a solid carriage- 
bed and feet, on swivel bolt at the port, and tight breeched; as tiiis is 
found to answer (the recoil mastered), it is a very great improvement. 
All their guns are-fired by percussion locks. Of late the long-gun 
mortars (of 801 b.) are carried by frigates and line-of-battle ships; the 
Dido had three on board, abreast the mainmast. There were a great many 
models of inventions Yor a rudder, capabIe;of being easily reshipped, or 
replaced, but none in use; ihiiy seem loo complicated to answer. 

Jt has been observed, the increased size of the French ships, of all 
classes (taken up from the Americans); this applies to their boats as 
well, which are on a much larger scale than ours coniinne to be,—par¬ 
ticularly their cutters, yauls, and launches, which are fitted with centre 
davits at the bow and stern (for anchors), and strengthened round the 
uwart ends inside with a horizontal planking of a foot wide all round; 
a decided improvement on many accounts. In a notice of this kind, 
however, it is impossible either to enter into particulars, from want of 
apace,'Want of time on the spot, and lastly from ignorance of many 
weta, even to mention innumerable things in detail, from which we 
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might, perhaps, profit:—the subject will^be reyerted to in a future 
number. Among other things, there is a new plan of setting up the 
lower rigging under trial, consisting of sliding iron bars playing 
within each other, one fast to the chains, the shrouds above turned into 
a thimble of the other, getting nd at once of all the lumber of dead 
eyes, laniards, mats, skins, &c., one bar with teeth catching in the ho|ea 
of the other. The rigging is set up by a simple lever prizing in through 
the ring of the shroud above,* hooked to tlie lower bar; it may act 
overboard, or inboard, the levet exerting a force equal to anything 
required, by one or two hauling lines down from the end for tlie men to 
clap on, where tiiev cannot reach. By this method few hands will be 
wanted^ time gaineT, and greater neatness in appearance. The Ame¬ 
ricans have come very near this method in shortening and simplifying, 
generally a very long lumbering operation, by setting the shrouds up 
to their own standing part, from the hearts of the chnin*plates in some 
of their smaller ships. * 

It is not meant, in this view of the naval arsenal at Brest ,to embrace 
all the various branches connected, not so much with it in particular, 
as with their naval service generally; su^h as theft: floating college 
for the midshipmen, the seamen's hospital, and their maritime nurseries 
for seamen, tlieir mou.^se% (sailor boys). • 

Here, as at Toulon, they are in companies (two at Brest) on board 
an old corvette moored in the roads (near the Orion), which serves 
merely as a hulk to lodge them and their superinteij*ient oflicers—twp 
Commanders (by turns), and two Lieutenants, with 2nd class boat¬ 
swains and boatswains’ mates* together with fifteen able seamen for 
their instruction. A small gun-brig is anchored near them, on board 
which they are exercised at ^he guns, and all sorts of seamanship, 
including getting under way, and sailing about the Bay; great pains 
arc taken with these buys, not only to make them •good sailors, but 
with their religion and morals. Every Sunday they go to church at 
Rccouvrance, besides being attended to by the chaplain of the Orion. 
In proportion as they are drafted to seagoing ships, they arc imme¬ 
diately replaced by other boys from the town and department who have 
been already enrolled as intended moi/im for one year, for which there 
is«onie little preparatory instructiop and interest required. It is not 
so much in the numbers supplied the Navy that these establishments ar6 
interesting, as the wisdom and goodness of the plan’s being set on 
foot in all their naval ports, that should command our most serious 
attention, , * 

Neither is it so much vvlilft is now doing in Brest dockyard,— mih 
only three or four ships of the lifle afloat ready for immediate commis¬ 
sion, with the three on the stocks and in dock, and the dozen frigates’ 
on the stocks ^nd in ordinary more or less ready for service, that is o# 
any great moment to us, so much as the great capabilities of the yar# 
as a whole ; the solidity and fitness of all the structures capable of at 
once creating a great armament if required; backed by a countrytk^ 
in everything required, forges and founderies in the b^t order iiRd 
latest improvements: the one near Nantes, sends immense supplieii 
of cannop to all the naval arsenals, where they are kept, as we navp 
seen, in the higbest order, knd ready for $heir at a moment 
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notice. Jn the same way thfy possess ample stores for large fleets; of 
anchors of every description; of tanks, boilers, grates, chain-cables, and 
all other iron furniture of ships, in profusion, kept blacked and painted 
with great nicety, and generally everything in the best order, and of the 
best sort, as to its manufacture. 

In the same wijy the best practical measures are taken for the timber 
supplies, as to the cutting, the price, the delivery, &c. 15rest has less 
in store just now seasoned, than Cherbourg; they prefer their own oak 
to that of the ilullic, goixl as it is; h\\t any quantity may be had at a 
very sliort notice, iiulependent of its being a well-wooded ]>rovince 
throughout the sea margin. In a word, sliips, if w^uited, would spring 
up like the teeth ot Cadmus, only not armed, from other building ports 
not reckoned as regular dockyards, such as Morlaix and St. Malo, 
wliicli often send round line men*ot-\Var to ilrest, L Orient, and Cher¬ 
bourg, to 1)0 fitted and armed ; so liiaE the standing order “ to have in 
readiness forty sail of the line and sixty frigates,” is rather an expensive 
than efficient ordo7inanc(\ while they arc not immediately wanted. 
With the matured means tlu.'y have laboured to possess for these last 
twenty years, thele is no need of any great show afloat; at which point 
(in the consideration of ail naval ])ower8) tlie main and most essential 
question arises,—aiicr what fashion they will be handled 'i* 


* Reverting to impri)\emonts on our old order of things on board higates, it is 
thought the French plan, of having the main and inizen chains in one, is good j and 
carrying spare topsail-) aids in ihein. togetheif‘with a kcdge-anchor aft. Double 
davits on the quarters for iwo boats. The booms reduced to the smalfcsl corapasss 
on each hide, over the main-deck, and the sp.ps masked (two topmasts and two 
yards). Hammocks un the quarter-deck, stowed 'huble, as well as on the gang¬ 
ways, Scuttles fore-auil-alt, ‘ixed, with hulKs-eifcs in them, and opening with a 
hinge foreumrif, so that they shut of themselves if struck by a spray, with head¬ 
way; or on heeling over. Discontinuance of ratlines to the futtock-shrouds; 
seamen have plenty of work aloft without this added elbow into the top—lubber’s 
bole” need not be lubberly—all tiials of smart daring seamen come on, necessarily, 
above that stop. 

There is another point in which the French are certainly right—making their 
men on the main*<leck, and without, tables. It is so much more lumber got 
rid of, and i-oorn gained; but the goodness of it is in keeping the between decks 
clean, dry, and comfortable for the men to go to, after meals—Iho temporary litter 
and dirt on the main-deck is nothing to wbat it is betwixt decks: except in very 
cold Channel weather, th(?ro can be no doubt about its superiority. Tlie main-deck 
is always clean, and as good a table for jack’s /v . /.uh (of beef and pudding, and 
grog) as his one below : it is handier, liijhl'er, but above all, it is cleaner. Meals 
occupy little time, and a TVrA’s sen/ is as good as any. 
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DISCUSSIONS OF COLONEL MITCHELL AND BRITANNICUS 

ON PROMOTION, 

** ’Tis a shamo io the Army that men of such spirit 
Should never obtain the reward of their merit 
For the Captain's as honest a man. I’U be sworn, 

And as gallant a fallow as ever was horn ; 

After so many hartlshil^i and dangers incurred, * 

Ho himself thinks he ought to be better preferred. '* 

Nkw B.vtii Guidk. 

Thb discussions *bf.tween Colonel Mitchell and JJritannicus on the 
subject of military promotion as connected with the character and elR- 
cicncy of the Army, have nattirally attracted much notice from the 
readers of the United Service .Journal. Many who have exj)erienced 
disappointment in their Inilitary career, must feel a deep personal 
interest in the arguments of Colonel Mitchell; while the generality, on 
the other hand, who consider tliat the purchase system is the best expe¬ 
dient, as yet discovered, for maintaining tlih elficienoy of the Army, by 
advancing younger officers in the least invhlious manner, and for supjjort- 
ing its higli character holding out ^trospoctsof promotion to that class 
ol society in whicli most expense and cawj are usually bestowe<l on edu¬ 
cation, regret that this attempt sliouhl be made to flislurb the minds of 
those who, having entered the army with a full knowledge of its chunce.s, 
and contented to run llie ordinary course before tliem, have hitherto 
been contented with tbeir position in tlie Army, and with the credit and 
respectability which they derive from it. 

hvery one knows there ciifti be no positive security against the ad¬ 
vancement of persons nho, thongb apparently deserving, arc yet 
incompetent to higli command; imieed, Cofonel Mjtchell himself ob¬ 
serves with truth, that a man may be an exemplary Lieutenant, and yet 
unfit to command a regiment; but the question is, what system could be 
devised that should really attain theohjeoi of bringing forward none but 
those who deserve advancement, and at the same time avoiding the evil 
of having too old a description of officers? Has this invi^uuble secret 
over yet been discovered in civil or militiiry life, either in its highest or 
lowest ranks ? Did the Poles, in tlie days of theiv national glory, suc¬ 
ceed in the choice of the fittest men*to be their elective sovereigns ? 
Dues the private soldier, who is selected for promotion to he a serjeant 
on account of his good behaviour, invariably fulfil the expectation of his 
commanding officer ? 

During the brightest* jierio^ the French monarchy under the 
Bourbon dynasty, Louis XIV. made it his chief aim to select the very 
best officers for the command of his armies, and, excepting Napoleon's 
Marshals, there never was a more distinguished body of military com¬ 
manders. But were the Generals selected during the most triumphant 
period of his reign, and when every campaign afforded fresh means of 
attesting their merits, and when both his interest and his vanity made 
him equally careful in his choice, invariably worthy of their advancement 
to high commands? His noble reception of Marshal Villeroi, after 
his defeat at Ramillies, showed that Louis was aware of the impos¬ 
sibility of such a theoryi and that he knew how to make allowance for 
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the failure of his Generals as well as to reward their successes. “ Mon¬ 
sieur le Mardchal,” said Loui's, “ k notre age on n*est plus heureux ;** 
a far more generous and wi?er proceeding than to have sought any cause 
of blame in the favour he had experienced in his military advancement. 

Again, what sort of result had the election of their officers by the 
Americans in their first revolt against England? Perhaps there never 
was more arbitrary'' severity exercised by any Commander-in-Chief than 
by the wise and prudent Washington, in - getting rid of the inefficient 
leaders originally chosen. Yet these men had been advanced to com¬ 
mand for no other cause but supposed pre-eminent merit, by those com¬ 
rades and neighbours who certainly had every reasonable means of know¬ 
ing their characters and previous acquirements. Had Washington been 
less rigid in this stern duty, it has been supposed that the contest with 
England might have had a very different termination. 

Papineaus and McKenzies would have been less formidable opponents 
to the British Generals than Gates or Lee. ' 

But without looking to the history of other countries, we may, in the 
actual institutions of our own, find plenty of materials and experience 
from which to pursue the same line of argument. We have the Navy, 
the Marines, and the Artillery systems before us. To begin with the 
Navy, let us, in the first place, fairly examine thd mode of advancement, 
and next, the feelings produced by its o])eration among the officers of 
that distinguished Service. 

All promotion in the Navy, up to the rank of Post Captain, pro¬ 
fesses to be founded bn merit. Excepting some few restrictions, obliging 
an officer to have served a certain time id’each rank before he is pro¬ 
moted to the next, there actually appears no limit whatever to selecting 
the officers of the Navy upon the exclusive’grounds of their talents and 
acquirements. 

If this theory is honestly'^acted upon by those who govern the Navy, 
neither the young nobleman nor wealthy commoner can ever, without 
fully deserving it, step over the head of lire man who has shed his blood 
for his country in lime of warmer has had opportunities of showing, in 
time of peace, that he possesses a knowledge of every branch of his 
duty; for, as Colonel Mitchell truly reminds us, the Navy have this 
professional advantage over the Army, that however settled and un - 
broken may be the pqace of the worI(l,the elements are enemies against 
whicii the contention of the naval officer is incessant, and scarce a week 
passes at sea without affording him some opportunity of showing his 
presence of mind, his judgment, or his practical as well as theoretical 
proficiency. It is owing to this that tlie Kritish Admiralty are never 
reduced to conjecture or infer6ncq foe making proper selections, as 
must so often' happen in the Army during the time of peace. Direct 
information and positive facts are always within reach of the Admiralty 
for selection of the best officers of each rank for advancement; and if 
they can but compel the Captain of every vessel in commission to tell 
them the strict truth concerning the conduct and merit of each officer 
under his orders, a compulsion easily enforced, the Admiralty may keep 
a register of the whole professional history of every officer in the Navy, 
so full in its details as to enable them to avoid even making the smallest 
error in the choice of officers for promotion. Guch a system as this would 
seem calculated to m^et all Colonel Mitchell's views of perfection. NO| 
theory, cap be more apparently certain of success. 
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But let us look to ilie practice. How comes it that in our Naval 
Service there are so many old men in ^nlrordinatc ranks, and so many 
young men over their heads ? In many cases these young men seem 
c^icellent odicers, but in other instances— 

“ The thiiigf; themselves are neither rich nor rate, 

We wonder how the devil they got there.” 

As we have shown, there nped be no lack of inferrmation as to the 
merits of ofticers, so we find ^at if* there is any error in selection, it 
cannot arise from want of judges competent to weigh the value of 
those merits on professional grounds, for in Ids evidence before the 
Military Consolidation Commission, Mr. Barrow, who was called to 
prove |he imagincii^uperiority of the Admiralty over the Horse Guards, 
assured the committee that there was one Naval Lord belonging to the 
Board of Admiralty for the express purpose of enlightening the First 
Lord as to the professional merits of all candidates and applicants for 
promotion. He at the same time demonstrated tiiat there was no want 
of candidates and applicants from which to make the most fastidious 
cljoice, by declaring that the whole Vme of the First Lord was, under 
llie present admirable system, devoted lo« answering applications for 
favour or advancement! 

Could wc only iiope that these applicatioi^s were all from Admirals 
and Captains serving afloat, in various j^arts of the world, representing 
and ex))lHining tlie various merits of the officers of every rank, and 
soliciting a justly proportioned promotion for the most deserving sub¬ 
jects, this employment of the First Lord would be highly commendable 
and advantui-cous to the Sers^ce ; hut we fear there is verv little of the 
First Lonl’s time so occupied ; indeed, wc may venture to guess tliat for 
every vveil-ioundcd applicutittn from jirofessional men, and on profes¬ 
sional grounds, tlicre are twenty impudent, and pressing letters from 
persons who possess no other claim for intirrfcrence than their parlia- 
ineiuary influence, urging and driving forward tlie jwomotion of uncles, 
cousins, and friends, without the most distant reference to merit or talents, 
and yet under the comfortable conviction ijiat in the present state of party, 
the First Lord dare not refuse the most grasping and unreasonable de¬ 
mands. Nay, to such a height was this unblushing poliAcal influence 
oyer the Admiralty carried a short time buck, that there was absolutely a 
small sc^uadron put in commission *at Portsmouth, to console the Naval 
Captains who had been rejected candidates on the Reform interest at 
the did'erent town and county elections. , 

8uch, then, is the practical ojicration of ihe system proposed in the 
Navy oipromotion by mcix'^ and we are next to consider the feeling it 
has produced among tlje/yfficer!»of that noble profession. One object 
of the Admiralty has been completely attained. They have, in the 
quietest way in the world, made it known to the officers of the Navy, 
that, while the present chiefs remain in power, there is but one road to 
advancement, that of political subserviency ; a road as revolting, and as 
repugnant to the feelings of a British Naval officer of the true stamp, 
as any that could be forced upon bis conviction. Nor are we merely to 
lament over a temporary mischief; this system of political jwomotjon 
in the Navy has entailed a lasting injury on the Service, sinco it has 
shackled any future administration of the Admiralty, by imposing upoa 
it the necessity of pursuing, for some time, in self-defence, the same 
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odious course. Two distinct lists of officers for promotion will thus 
have been created in a department where merit is put forth with such 
ostentation as the only claim for promotion, and the command of our 
fleets and ships will henceibrward he given from the Tory or Whig list, 
just as cither party may be in power; while the officer who, meddling 
with neither, has devoted his attention to his profession, has scarce a 
chcince of his merits being remembered in the scramble produced by 
this iniquitous traffic of parliamentary interest for professional employ¬ 
ment. We nee\l scarcely observe, that jhe feeling produced among this 
valuable class of officers is one of deep disgust and indiiTcrence, alike 
Imrtful to tbemselves and to the public Service. 

The iService of the Marines is next to be considel-ed, with respect to 
the system of promotion of Officers. In the Marines wc find neither 
wealth nor interest can avail their possessor; the unbending rule of 
seniority can never be violated; neither bravery, talent, nor zeal can 
afibrd the Marine officer an opening prospect; yet among all classes, 
military, civil, and naval, there is but one general good opinion of the 
corps of Koval Marines. Employ them liow you will and where you 
will—let the Marin^es share Jthc glories of Trafalgar, or let them be 
forced spectators (and firm and formidable spectators they were) of the 
flight of their unfuriunate countrymen before St. Sebastian under Colonel 
Evans, they still uphold tfioir unlarnisliod honour ; and however their 
being present at all was to be deprecated, yet their steady valour on 
tiiat fatal occasion served at least to prove to the world that there was a 
wide distinction between the troops m the legitimate service of their 
own I^overeign, and t!io>e who hired themselves out for the purposes of 
civil war. Indeed, it is not too much to affirm that every officer of the 
British Army who has its glory at heart, ipust imve congratulated him¬ 
self that the Marines hud that remarkable op])ortunity of vindicating 
the Peninsular honours of,tho British Army, upon the very scene of 
some of its successea. (J<;rtainly the conduct of the Marines on that 
day has, if possible, increased the already strong sjmpathy for the hope¬ 
less jxisition of the Officers of tins gallant corp.s, as to their prospects 
of promotion. Every one appears to agree that something should be 
done for their*Tefief from the present depressing system of promotion by 
seniority; and it'is really remarkable, that purchase seems to be the 
remedy most generally suggested, and most desired by the corps them¬ 
selves. At all events, the system, most dreaded by them is that of the 
Admiralty, for the brave marines are no politicians, and have no faucy 
for passing under the despotic yoke of political influence. 

We now come to a consideration of the Artillery Promotion, where, 
as in the Marines, seniority is the unde^atin^ule; but as the scientific 
education of the Artillery and Engineer officers renders tlieir sm’viccs 
available for many duties of civil administration, there are numerous 
advantages open to them of which the Marines cannot paitake. Still 
there has long been a prevalent opinion, that even, on grounds of public 
convenience, and the efficiency of the corps, there should be some 
means devised of bringing forward younger officers in the Artillery and 
Engineers than the present rules permit; and here, again, we find that 
the majority of Artillery and Engineer officers consider the introduction 
of a well-restricted system of purchase woqld be the most beneficial 
measure that could be^adopted in their behalf. 
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In Bhortf as long as the world continues in its present imperfect state, 
anything is preferable to promotion, ^by supposed merit, for it is as 
uncertain and capricious as it is injurious to the independence and 
proper spirit of the officers subject to its baleTul j)rovisions. Tiiis is no 
theory; we have the practice of the Admiralty before us, to sliow the 
result of attempting promotion by merit. Certainly, when a ministry 
have been long enough in of!\pe, and are sufficiently securer of the sup¬ 
port of the country, the Adgfiralty’may venture occasionally to notice 
merit for its own sake, especially if an active war alluiMs opportunities 
for officers to attract public notice by very decided and brilliant achieve¬ 
ments ; but after once the spirit of faction and parly has so long pos- 
sessej tins countrf aa at present, whatever side may be in power, must, 
whetlicr willing or not, barter, to a deplorable decree, tiie naval promo¬ 
tion for the procuring of prcj^elytes, or the rewarding of strenuous 
political supporters. 

Tiierc prevailed an opmion, many years ago, in the Navy, that it was 
better to have a civilian First Lord of the Admiralty t han a Naval officer, 
on account of the partiality liUelv to be sliown ])y any man high in the 
Navy for his former followers; but the e\|)cricncu t^f the fevv last years 
must, surely, have long since convinced those who entertained that 
0 ])inu)n, that the SerNfce would have liad infinitely I’airer play from an 
Admiral, even if he had ahsoliUelv gonp the length ot promoting every 
officer W’ho had served in Ids sliips, tlian from a succession of civilian 
chiefs, who, however good their intentions, are compelletl to become 
mere deputies of Government for the most cflc^uvc distribution of 
patronage. • 

The administration of the Army by a (himmander-in-Chief has, 
hitlierto, happily prevented political influence from mud' intermeddling 
with the advancement of t ffieers ; but who jvould venture to Iiojjc that, 
if a system of promotion/or or, in plain English, by favour^ were 

once introduced in the Jlritish Army, the Government ol the day would 
not instantly throw the administration of the Army into tlie hands of 
a civilian Secretary-at-War, and convjirt the whole system of promo¬ 
tion into a flesh organ for the corrujJt extension of patronage ? If ever 
Siucli a misfortune falls upon the Army, Colonel MitcheU will, indeed, 
have reason for his exclamation,— Is there any consideration known 
to Christians whicli can justify the promotion of any but men of the 
highest discoverable merit?** lie would find tlia’t whatever may be the 
considerations known to Christians, those,which are known to factious 
poUlicians are more powerful, and woul«l he acted upon by them without 
much scruple. * 

Before quitting this £ .oject,jt may be permitted to observe upon the 
very fastidious views taken by Colonel Mitcbell, of ilio standard of 
military merit, and the value set upon it by the authorities. Know¬ 
ledge of lahguages, of fortifications, of field movements, he seems to 
value very little; regimental duty he looks upon as an acquirement to 
be easily acquired in a week; bis views of military merit are above such 
detail altogether. The qualities most necessary to an office.*, he tells 
us, are “ presence of mind and quickness of observation; he must be an 
able judge of human nature, for the purpose of appreciating his subor¬ 
dinates; his disposition roust be cheerful, in order to encourage them 
under hardships; and his exertions to alleviate4heir sufferings should 
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bear proofs of kindliness of feeling. Placed by his profession in the 
first ranks of society, he must not only possess the knowledge required 
by that profession, but the manners and acquirements belonging to the 
rank in which he is required to move.** 

Here is, no doubt, an admirable sketch of what a British officer 
ought to be, or rather what he ought to become; but Knee none of this 
will come from inspiration, what are the means of reaching this high 
standard except a resolution of 'comnfencing diligently with those 
details which are treated so scornfully by Colonel Mitchell ? What is 
80 likely to give him presence of mind in the hour of action and diffi¬ 
culty, as a thorough knowledge of the organization of the human 
engine under his orders, and the consequent consciousness of its powers, 
and how to make them of most avail? As for quickness of observation, 
which is most able to make use of his, eyes in riding through a new 
country—the horseman who is so well practised in the management of 
his steed that none of his attention is necessary for its guidance—or 
the untaught equestrian, who is compelled to concentrate all his atten¬ 
tion on the government of his horse, and, therefore, can scarce take his 
eyes off the animal's head before him to notice the surrounding objects? 
With respect to appreciation of the qualities of subordinates, where is 
there a better school for tljis art than the interioi economy of the Troop 
or Company where, from the hour he first joins, the officer finds his 
account in studying the habits and characters of the non-commissioned 
officers and men ? and how many an opportunity, even on home ser¬ 
vice, presents itself to the well-disposed officer, for showing the soldier 
that kindness and concern for his welfare w^liich renders him so devoted 
a follower in the field of battle 1 Lastly, where is there a better academy 
for the habits and manners of gentlemen i\ an the mess of a well-regu¬ 
lated body of British officers ? 

It is surprising that Colo»'iel Mitchell should attribute so much of the 
former success of the British arms to tlie “ gallantry of the mass.” On 
many occasions during the services of .the late Legion in Spain, the 
daring gallantry shown by the sjoldiers equalled many of the Peninsular 
Army’s achievements. Yet, for want ot comj)etent leaders to direct 
this gallantry \)f the mass, what did it avail ? 

If, as Colonel Mitcliell would persuade us, that gold and chance are 
the chief causes of promotion, it is‘strange to see how these blind 
guides have brought forward not ©nly such distinguisiied leaders in the 
field, but such excellent Colqnial Governors, and such efficient Public 
Men, as we have seen sejected from the upper ranks of the Army; while, 
as regards regimental command, any candict* person who will take the 
pains to peruse the evidence before the JVIilit^v Flogging Committee, 
must perceive that the commands of regiments are not in the hands of 
officers unfit for the arduous and perplexing task of maintaining disci¬ 
pline under all those difficulties that civil interference and* legislation 
have, during the last twelve years, contrived to throw in their way. 

Spectator. 
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A LETTKR FROM UPPER (JANADA. 

BY AN OLD HIUTAHY SBTTI.BB* 

Dear -,—You wish me to give you some account of Canada, and 

I will endeavour to do so ; aiuj if t|^e little that I have to say upon the 
subject docs not tend to instruct, it will, I hope, serve, to amuse you, 
and enable you to form correct ideas of this remote but interesting corner 
of the world. I may not possess e?^tcnsive information upon every 
subject connected jyith Canadian affairs, nor do I wish to tire you with 
lengthened or studiecl details. 

Having resided many years in Upper Canada, and circumstances 
having obliged me to consider ft my adopted country and home, I have 
grown imperceptibly attached to the rough life of a woodsman: but I 
will endeavour to divest myself of prejudice, and hope to be able to 
present you witli a plain unembellislied account. 

Emigrants coming to Canada generally entertain very erroneous 
opinions; their information having been Collected ffoin the writings of 
people wiio have little jtnowledga of the country, or are governed by 
interested motives, they come full of romantic and whimsical notions, 
but perfectly ignorant of the country they are about to inhabit, and of 
the trials that await them. They ought to bring a good supply of 
bedding and warm clothes, a few carpenters* ioo^e, books, and such 
other things as they conceive may be necessary in a country life ; but I 
would advise them on no account to encumber themselves with old or 
useless articles. On their arrival they ought to abstain from eating new 
potatoes, green peas, unripe*fruit, &c., or use them in moderation ; for 
many, on their first arrival, arc afflicted with dysentery, vvhicli, [ am 
confident, is occasioned by the greedinesS with which they devour 
vegetables of every kind, after having been confined a few weeks to the 
use of salt provisions. Fever and ague are common complaints all over 
America, but seldom prove fatal. They generally make their appear¬ 
ance in new settlements in four or five years after we have commenced 
clearing land, rage for one or two years, and then almost wholly dia- 
tJppear. They are probably to be attributed to the foul vapours arising 
from the decayed stumps and roots of trees, and* other vegetable 8ub> 
stances. Intermittent and other fevers are coc.mon in the neighbour¬ 
hood of large marshes and stagnant ponds! Emigrants ought to avoid 
such places, and I do not exaggerate when 1 pronounce Canada to be a 
very healthy country. 

Canada is rapidly riskig in 1m{V)rtance; rail-roads and canals are 
constructing in different places. We derive great advantages from 
our lakes and navigable rivers, and the difficulties we encounter in con¬ 
verting the forest into fertile fields are not greater than we have reason 
to expect. Men of capital have here excellent opportunities for invest¬ 
ing money; the poor and the industrious find a place of refuge, and 
good employment. Blacksmiths, masons, carpenters, and other me¬ 
chanics get high wages, and, when not idle or intemperate, they live in 
comfort, and often accumulate wealth. Wiiy, then, do any of our 
countrymen prefer the United States to Canada ? Is it not from the 
foolish and tmaginary notions they entertain aoout liberty^ without 
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knowinpf the true meaninp- of the word, or the extent of liberty that they 
would wish to enjoy ? Were we enjoy perfect liberty, for none are 
restrained but evil doers;,and in all civilised societies it is found abso¬ 
lutely necessary to restrain the wicked. Much depends upon their choice 
of land. They must be particularly careful how they receive the advice 
that will everywhere be gratuitously offered to them. Some, from 
anxiety to liave neighbours, will advise^ the emigrants to settle near 
them; others,because they hope to be‘able to sell such provisions as 
they have to spare, or because they think the emigrants have a few 
dollars in their pockets, and, being strangers in the country and unac¬ 
quainted with its customs, will be glad to employ fhem on their own 
exorbitant terms. All will declare that they are living where the laml 
is excellent, the situation unrivalled; though, perhaps, when the truth 
is revealed, it will be found a barrc!. tract in some secluded ])lace. 
Many assert that the (juaiity of the land may be ascertained by the size 
and ipiality of the timber, and tliat trees of a large growth are only to 
be found where tlie soil is good; but that is incorrect. Wlio, that has 
seen the rocky shores of the Tlidcau lake, though clothed with stately 
janes and other ev'ergreens. Vould say such land is fit for cultivation i 
liven large majile and basswood trees, though generally indicating a 
rich soil, are often found growing among the crevices of rocks. I 
have resided in diA'erent parts of the jirovincc, and have rambled over 
most of it; and as many of my excursions were performed on foot, 1 
have liad ample opportunities of examining the country, and collecting 
useful information, 'riiough 1 have everywhere found abundance of 
good land, the result of these rambles has been to convince me that the 
western parts of the province best deserve the attention of emigrants, • 
on account of the fertility of the soil, and the mildness of the climate. 

In the Western District, horses and horned cattle often range in the 
woods during the winter, without receiving fodder. I have never seen 
the snow more than six inches deep thei’e, except where it has been 
ilnl'ted by the wind, and have been for weeks together, in the months 
of January and Tebruary, without gloves on my bands, though working 
every day in the woods; anrl were it not for an occasional cold blast, 
we might forget that we were living in Canada. In the eastern parts 
of the province the winters are long and severe, and many horned 
cattle perisli through the inclemency of the weather and a scarcity of 
fodder. In those parts bordering on the St. Lawrence, the Ottawa, the 
llideau, and other tributary streams, there are many extensive tracts 
ejitirely unfit for cultivation. I have often travelled for miles over 
rocky hills, and through almost impenetrable nvamps. Lakes and 
rivers are numerous, and well supplied with\sh, and in many places 
the scenery is extremely picturesque. J have picked up handsome 
specimens of iron and lead, and great quantities of mica, among the 
limestone rocks on the surface, and think in time it will be famed for 
its mineral productions. * 

About sixteen years ago, a number of families came from Glasgow 
and its neighbourhood. They were assisted by Government, and settled 
in the district of Bathurst. They were moral and industrious, and an 
acquisition to the country; but such was the bad quality of the land 
selected for them, that many of them, afte^ struggling for years, aban¬ 
doned their farms, and removed to other places; and even now several 
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of them are removing with their families to the Western District, a 
distance of several hundred miles, and eommencing again in the woods. 

The whole face of the country is one continued forest of stately trees, 
with very little variation, except where it has been cleared by the hand 
of man. In some places, but particularly in the London and Western 
Districts, tliere are plains, prairies, and beaver-meadows. The plains 
are light sandy tracts with small stunted oaks or pines thinly scattered 
over tliem, or in some places -only a few bushes ; the pr^iiries arc low, 
level, and moist, wiiliout any kind of timber, but clothed luxuriantly 
with grass, anti aflording pasturage to large herds of cattle. l?eaver- 
meadows are valleys on the banks of rivulets; and wdiere tlie beavers, 
by damming up the water, have destroyed the limber, they resemble the 
prairies, anti produce abundant crops of grass, vvhicdi is often of a good 
<]uality. • 

The roads, as in all new settlements, are bad in the extreme, and arc 
often impassable, particularly after heavy rains. Soinetinies it is im- 
jiossible to bring horses or oxen through them with loads; and as 
provisions must be liad, judge then what a man who has lived in any 
kind of comfort in happy England must teftl when travelling for miles 
tlnongh these gloomy woods, often ul)ov‘^ liis knees in mud and water, 
uiiti with a heavy load oT pork or flour u])on.his back ; and yet this is 
one of the many dilliculties which most •of us have liad to encounter. 
Travellers often lose their way, and are obliged to pass the night in tlie 
woods, under a tree, cold, wet, and hungry, and wi^iout bed or supper, 
'rhose adventures, though distressing at the time, are soon forgotten, or 
remembered only as a jokef an l, strange as it may appear, 1 have 
seldom known any person to suffer in health from such rough treat¬ 
ment, • 

Our towns and ^^]lages are well supplied• with taverns; the accom¬ 
modations are good, and tlie charges modi^ate. 'lilie traveller can bo 
accommodated at the public table, or by himself; five shillings cur¬ 
rency, equal to four sliiliings and sixpence sterling, is in general the 
charge for board and lodging for one (iay—or one sliiiling and three-* 
pence for each meal. There are also good taverns upon most of the 
public roads; but in more remote places the accomiflodations are 
imserable, and the traveller must often be contented to do without a 
bed, or sleep in- a very dirty one with some other.lodger. I was once 
travelling on fool between Kingston ami Cobou*'g, and stopped at a 
tavern kept by a man named Frelick, who ijad also a large farm. 1 sat 
down to a good substantial, supper with the family, for which I was 
charged only tenpence, an*^. got a clean comfortable bed for sixjienci-*. 
On another occasion 1 obliged stop at a farm-house, being un* 
able to get to a tavern. The farmer, who was an American, treated 
me with hospitality. Like most of his countrymen, he was very illite¬ 
rate. He inquired if I had lately arrived from Europe, and was looking 
for land. I told him I had beerf seven years in the country, and had a 
farm. “ Oh, then " said his wife, “ you are almost civilised 

Upper Canada is inha^bited by people from all parts of the world; but 
as many thousands have come from the British Isles within the ImI 
twenty years, they are to be found in every part, and I have always 
had the good fortune to Have my own countrymen for neighbours. 
The natives pf the country find their way throdigb the wo^ with 
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almost as much facility as the Indians: they are expert at hunting, 
fishing, clearing land, erecting houses, and such other employments as 
they have been accustomed to. I have met many worthy characters 
among them; but, generally, they are too fond of playing mean, or 
Yankee tricks, and are not to be depended upon in their dealings. I 
have known some great professors of religion, wlio considered it to be 
highly improper to dance or sing, and yet would not scruple at any 
fraudulent practices to gain a few shillings. They are fond of good 
living, and will obtain it upon any Xerths. They entertain high notions 
of their own importance; and though their information upon general 
subjects is very limited, they express surprise that jKuropeans should be 
ignorant of subjects tliat are exclusively American, and will often say— 
“ *Ein ’ere old country folks knows noathing at all!” 

Our neighbours in tlie United'States, boast of deriving many advan* 
tages from living under a Republican Government; but I have never 
been able to find out what those advantages arc, and am certain it 
would puzzle them to tell. 'J'he taxes they pay are about three times 
as heavy as ours ; we enjoy perfect liberty—are governed by mild and 
equitable laws—and to be ih close alliance with the British Empire, the 
land of our fathers, we consider an honour and an advantage. Con¬ 
scious of the many blessings wc enjoy, we are attached to the Govern¬ 
ment under wdiich we live—and it may justly be said that her Majesty’s 
subjects in Upper Canada are a happy and a loyal people. 

The Indians ace not the kind ot people that 1 anticipated; I have 
looked in vain for such men as “ Outalissi.” Those who live in the 
Lower Province profess the Roman Catholic religion, but appear to 
attend only to a few of the outward forms: in the Upper Province most 
of them liavc been lately converted to Christianity, and are attached to 
the Methodist persuasion—and I am happy in bemg able to say that 
their conversion afjpears to be attended with much good, for they were, 
till lately, with few exceptions, the most idle, drunken, quarrelsome, 
pilfering, dirty set of vagabonds 1 ever saw. 1 have no doubt but their 
constant intercourse with white people has changed tliem greatly from 
what they formerly were. They find their way through the trackless 
forest with perfect ease, appear to sufler little inconvenience from the 
inclemency of the weather, and are expert hunters and fishermen, from 
which they in a great measure derive their subsistence. They, in 
general, shun the company of '^their white neighbours, and appear to 
consider us as intruders. * Government does much to ameliorate their 
condition; and superintendents and missionaries are stationed among 
them. Their numbers are diminishing rapMly, owing, I suppose, in a 
great measure, to the dissolute Bved thcyNlead. There never came 
within my'own knowledge an instance of an Indian dying what we call 
■** a natural death;” but I have known several instances^pf their being 
drowned, or killed in drunken broils. 

A number of Indians once assembled in my house; most of them 
were intoxicated. Among them was a very old squaw, known among 
us by the name of Old Mother Louis : she was wrangling with a much 
younger squaw, who endeavoured to avoid her; 1 could not ascertain 
^be cause of their nuarrel, as their conversation was carried on in their 
own language. Old Mother Louis, whed she thought she was unper- 
ceivedi drew out heir knife and endeavoured to stab the other squaw— 
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and certainly would have succeeded, if an Indian, standing close to her, 
had not seized her arm just as she %vas making the blow; the other 
Indians who were present took very little* notice of the transaction. 
Being present at the time, I was very angry, and gave the old squaw a 
great scolding; but thinking it best to divert her attention to some 
other subject, I told her she ought to he singing »inl dancing instead 
of quarrelling, at the same tfauc sr\apping my fingers, and humming a 
tune. My plan had the desifed effect, for in a few minutes tlie poor, 
wrinkled, old creature was capering aliout the room, and tlicrc was no 
more quarrelling among them. A fqw months afterwards, the squaw 
who was 80 near*fulling a victim to Old Mother Louis’ rescnuiumt, 
treacherously killed her own husband, or rather the Indian she was 
living with, for they were not married ; and soon after that Old Mother 
Louis had one of iicr fingers bftten oil by her own daughter in a drunken 
frolic which they had*at^ tavern a’short distance from my house, I 
could enumerate many more broils of the same kind. 

My account of our red brethren will not please you ; hut vou must 
remember I am not writing a romance. I lately saw a great number of 
Indians assembled to receive the presents which arc annually given to 
them by Government^ They were separated into diflercnt parties, 
according to rank, age, and sex, and ail wtre seated on the grijund; 
some were decorated with Indian ornanlents, some in ciotiies of tawdry 
colours, and others wrapped up in dirty blankets; the spectacle was im¬ 
posing. The Provincial Parliament, much to its lonour, has jiassed a 
law imposing a heavy fine^upon any person found selling spirituous 
liquors to these poor creatures; and as they are now embracing the 
Christian faith, we may liopc they will in future lead more regular lives. 
They are all under the control of Government, and never commit depre- 
dationa upon the settlers. * 

The province of Upper Canada is divided into districts, counties or 
ridings, and townships ; each district has a jail and court-house, where 
tiie courts of justice are held. The townships vary in size and form, 
but are generally ten miles square. Efcry township is surrounded by 
a space left for a public road, called the town*line; and ^licrc are other 
public roads, called concession-lines, running aCross the township 
parallel to each other, and at regular distances. These concession-lines 
are all numbea^d, and upon them are placed posts marking the boun¬ 
dary of each lot of two hundred acres of land ; t>n eacli post is marked 
the number of the concession and lot. The inhaiiitants of each town¬ 
ship are required to meet (« the first Monday ill January in every'^ year, 
for the purpose of choosing three commissioners to superintend the 
affairs of the township, a town-Uerk, an assessor, a collector, overseers 
of highways, and pound-keepers, and to make some necessary regula¬ 
tions. Th©,texe8 which we pay are trifling—one penny for each acre 
of land in a state of cultivation, or under grass; twenty pence for one 
hundred acres of uncultivated or forest land ; three pence for each cow; 
eight pence for each horse; and so on in proportion. Every man it 
requir^ to work on the public roads a certain number of days, in pto- 
porUon to the amount of his property: or he may send a man to work 
in his place, or pay two shillings and sixpence for each day. Very few 
ate required to give more than five or six days* labpur on the roads; but, 
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sensible of the necessity we are under of making good roads, many of 
us voluntarily give more labour tlian the law requires. 

All the male inhabiUtuts? from sixteen years of ago to sixty, and who 
are capable of bearing arms, are enrolled in the militia; the officers are 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor; they are required to assemble 
about three times each year; but it appears that very little pains are 
taken to instruct them ; clergymen, lawyer,*}, and a few others, are exempt 
from serving, except in case of invasion; the men are expected to pro¬ 
vide themselves with arms, and, as few of them are well supplied, I 
cannot help tliinking, that if the Government would send out a few 
thousand of the rifles that arc now idle in the Tow/^r of London, and 
distribute them among our young men, it would be attended with^reat 
benefit in the event of a war ; bv practising at marks, and using their 
rifles in their hunting excursions, they w^uld, in all probability, become 
good marksmen ; and though I do not expec^ thSy will ever be equal 
to our regular troops in the open field, they will certainly, from their 
active habits and knowledge of the country, be far superior to them in 
the woods. 

It is no uncommon thing^ to find men of rank, or rather, of high 
sounding titles, filling stations which appear depgatory to their rank. 
Soon after my arrival in the country T went to a small town, which, at 
that time, was unusually crowded; 1 found it difficult to procure lodg¬ 
ings, and was sauntering about the streets, when 1 was politely accosted 

hy a gentleman, wh(Adirected me to the house of a Captain-, and sent 

a man with his compliments to the Captain^ and a reejuest that he would 
accommodate me. I, of course, thought myself in high luck, and that 
this Captain was some good fellow who had a large house and small 
family : but to my surprise I found he was'a tavern-keeper, and a cap¬ 
tain of militia. An elderly man, residing in the house, and who occa¬ 
sionally officiated aS bar-keeper and hostler, was Lieutenant and Adju¬ 
tant ! Justice requires me to add, that the Captain was an active and 
worthy man, and a loyal subject. 

Militia officers occasionally ttcat their men with liquor when assem¬ 
bled ; it is a l^ad custom, and I believe contrary to law; sometimes it 
occabions much mirth, and sometimes broken heads. A civilian of my 
acquaintance was appointed to command a company : as he resided at 
a distance from his men, and as it was requisite that he Bhould see 
them, he directed them to assemble near my house, wliich was a central 
nml convenient place for all ‘parties. Wlien tlie important day arrived, 
the Captain, his Lieuteriant, and a man carrying a keg of whiskey, were 
the first to make their appearance; the Lieutenant was an old soldier, 
and had seen service, and on this occasion the'Captain allowed him to 
conduct the parade as he pleased: the first thing he did was to call the 
roll, the next was to serve out the whiskey. The men were nearly all 
Irish, and to testify their attachment to their new Captain, they cheered 
him repeatedly, making a most confounded noise: the Lieutenant, who 
was fond of a joke, told one of the serjeants, that as their Captain was 
a fine liberal fellow, they ought to chair him; he replied, with a broad 
Irish twang, •* Sure, Sir, we did chair him, but weMl chair him ag^in if 
you please; off hats, boys, and hurrah for the Captain," The Lieute¬ 
nant explained to iun\ tliat they ought to gei their Captain into achairi 
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hoist him on their shoulders, and carry him round the house; the 
Captain, wishing to avoid such a demonstration of respect, endeavoured 
to keep out of the way, but to no purpose, for he was dragged out of 
the house;—chairs were luxuries seldom found in that part of the coun¬ 
try at that period ;—he was placed upon a rough unhewed bench, and 
carried with all due honours three times round the house, some holding 
him by the arms, and some by^ie legs, for he kicked and struggled till 
the last: as the whiskey had operated powerfully the procession ])ro- 
ceeded in no very disciplined order,—the men staggered and stumbled at 
a great rate, and poor Captain was roughly liandied : it surpassed all 
the military reviews I had ever seen, and he, I believe, was well satis¬ 
fied with what he had that day endured in the service of his country, for 
I never heard of his figuring again in any military capacity. 

Soldiers are stationed in Toronto, Kingston, and a few other places. 
I once had occasion to reside in Kingston for a few months, and with 
grief observed that many of the soldiers deserted and escaped into the 
United States; some of these worthless characters, after wandering 
about for a time, enter into the American service. • 

ff 1 might be allowechto make a suggestion. I think a plan could be 
devised by which an clfeStual stop might be put to such frequent deser¬ 
tions ; many of the soldiers discharged* from our service are stout, 
athletic men in the prime of life : now, if two or three battalions were 
kept exclusively for service in Canada, and compos^ of men of good 
cliaracter, drafted from other regiments, and who had nearly completed 
their term of service ; and if it^were explained to them, that, after serv¬ 
ing in Canada a certain period, they would be discharged, and get free 
grants of land, or a gratuity iit money, I do not think a man of tlicm 
would desert. Our Governn.ent cannot enlist soldiers, train them, and 
send them to Canada, without incurring a §reat expense; and it is 
grating to British feelings to see many of them, soon after tlieir arrival, 
increasing the population of the United States, or strengthening her 
army. • 

A certain sum is allowed to each district from the funds of the pro¬ 
vince for the support of schools, but the share that falls to a teacher in 
a country place is very trifling. Large sums are frequently allowed for 
making and repairing roads and bridges. Merchants’ shops are to be 
found all over the country ; they are h^e called stores, and the shop¬ 
keepers .dignified with the appellation of storekeepers. A country store 
presents a most heterogenepus assemblage; clothes, provisions, gro* 
ceries, spirits, medicines, hardware, crockery, &c. As money is scarce, 
the farmers have tQ turn the produce of the land over to the store¬ 
keepers in paymept for such things as they receive; many of the farmers, 
through extravagance or mismanagement, are in debt, and the store¬ 
keepers take good care to. regulate the price of averything they receive, 
k’armers ought as much as p 08 sib)d to avoid running in debt, for >vhen 
not in dread of the storekeepers, the lawyers, and their satellites, they 
can either sell their produce, or reserve it for a higher price: many of 
the storekeepers m|ake large fortupes, and acquire viuable tracts of land* 
During the winter pionthsi when the swamps and rivulets are &ozep, 
and the ground covered with engaged ip getting.timber, 

for the Quebec market are busily eppioyed cutting'and drawinpf it to 
the rivers i und the roade at that seaji^ are crowded with ■letgba»-* 

z a 
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some with loads of grain and pork, going to the villages; others with 

people driving about for amusement. As these sleighs slide over the 

snow with little noise, and often at a rapid rate, the law requires that 
bells should be attached to the horses to give travellers warning of their 
approach. » 

The post-office department is under ^ood regulations: post-offices 
are established'in all the villages and other convenient places, and pains 
are taken to give satisfaction to the public. Provisions are cheap all 
over the province, but are generally dearest in the vicinity of new set¬ 
tlements. the great demand causing an increase of ])rice : many ])oor 
emigrants are unable to purchase provisions for their families, till their 
own crops are ready; they are, therefore, obliged to go from home to 
(;arn iiiomiy. Cows cost from twelve tb twenty dollars each, extraordi¬ 
nary good ones even more. Good serviceable horses can be had for 
from fifty to sixty dollars. 

Good servants arc scarce: men get from eight to twelve dollars a 
month, and somedmes evep more, according to the season and the 
demand there is for them; women get from three to five dollars a 
month. Last spring wheat was selling on thejb.anks of the Thames in 
the western district for Is’, a bushel, imperial measure, and m the 

autumn apples were selling at the same place for a bushel, though 
the same articles in other parts of the province brought mucii liigher 
prices. Plums, dranberries, raspberries, walnuts, hickory-nuts, and 
several other kinds of wild fruit, and meny handsome flowers, such as 
orange lilies, columbines, lupins, &c., are found in great abundance 
in some places. I know a storekeeper who, in one season, purcliased 
about two hundred bushels of cranberries from the Indians, and sent 
tliein to Toronto. Numerous swarms of bees are in the woods; they 
are generally to bo found in the lops of hollow or decayed trees : the 
Indians, and others who have a way of discovering where they are, get 
quantities of honey. 

The first thing to which A settler applies himself on entering the 
woods is tho^ercction of a house. Log-houses and shanties are the only 
kinds of buildings to be seen in new settlements; they have a rude ap¬ 
pearance, arc easily built, and can be made very comfortable. Inbifild- 
ing them, \vc select tall straight ^.rees of a proper size and quality; these, 
when cut into the required lengths, are drawn together, and two of the 
largest are placed on the ground parallel to each other, to represent the 
front and back walls of the building; two end logs are then placed upon 
them, and they arc all four secured together at the corners’; we then 
place other logs u))on them; and in this mannef we build our houses of any 
size or height we like. As a number of men are required to assist in the 
operation, p irliculariy if the logs are large, we make a bee, that is, we 
invite oUr neighbours to assist us, and provide a good dinner and some 
whiskey for them ; four of the best axemen take charge of the corners, 
and the others raise the logs ; spaces are then cut in the walls for doors 
and windows. As slates are not to be had, shingles supply their place. 
Small pieces of wood are driven into tiie wails between the logs; this is 
called chinking, and by rubbing a little li^e or clay over the seams the 
walls are made quite tight. A shanty is built in the same manner, but 
has a flat roof, or rather a roof slfmting from the front to the back of the 
building. Some of them are covered with shingles, some with bark. 
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and some with troughs. The trouglis are made of basswood logs, split 
through tlie centre, and scooped out; th^se catch the rain and convey 
it away ; but, as some rain may fall between the apertures, another row 
of troughs turned upside down is placed up 09 them. 

Clearing land is laborious work. The iirst thing we do is to under* 
brush it, that is, cut the young trees and hushes close to the ground, and 
put them together in large heaps. The best time for underbrushing is 
wlien the leaves are on, or befpre thg snow falls, for when the snow is on 
the ground we cannot coiivcrfiently cut the bushes low;, we then cut the 
trees down; the small branched are thrown upon the brush heaps, and 
the trunks arc cut i\ito logs of about^ twelve feet each ; good straight 
logs of oak, ash, v^dar, and some other kinds, are reserved to be con¬ 
verted into rails. The cutting of the timber is called chopping, and is 
mostly performed in the winter, as we have then most leisure : when the 
brush heaps are siilficiently di’v they are set on fire. Logging jiext 
commences. A logginj^party consists of four or five men and a pair of 
oxen ; tljc oxen draw the logs together, and the men build them into 
large heaps to be burned. We then make rails of the timber reserved 
for that purpose, and enclose the ground: 1 have seen 150 rails made 
from one oak-tree. From six to eight dollars is the price paid for un¬ 
derbrushing and chopiyng an acre of land, the jirice dependingupon the 
quantity and quality of timber upon the laml; from sixteen to twenty 
dollars is the common price for undtrbrushing, chopping, logging, 
burning, and enclosing an acre. Sometimes a person will make a bee, 
and obtain the assistance of his neighbours, when ig a hurry to clear off 
a piece of ground, or when^prevented by sickness, or any other cause, 
from performing his own work. Even the women, particularly those of 
American extraction, are fond of making bees, and collecting the women 
of the neighbourhood to assTst in making quilts, picking wool, mending 
old clothes. &c. 

About the middle or end of March we commence making maple sugar, 
the time of commencing depending on the weather; the sap or maple 
juice runs best when the days are clear and mild, with frost during the 
nights: some people make a little in autumn, or in mild weather during 
the winter, but it injures the trees to cut them at that season. The pro¬ 
cess is simple : a place is selected where the maple-treeS are numerous 
'Jnd of large growth; this is called the sugar-bush. Small trouglis are 
made of pine, ash, or some other timber suitable to the purpose. A 
slight incision is made in each tree ;*this is called tapping : below this 
incision a piece of split wood is fixed for the purpose of conveying the 
sap into the trough: the fwrp appears as clear a» the purest spring-water, 
and halt very little taste. A lire is kindled in the sugar-bush, wlien it is 
far from the house, and the sa^, by constant boiling, turns into sugar: 
care must be taken to keep the pots clean, and to strain the sap i'rom 
chips and leaves, or the sugar will be dark; when nearly boiled enough 
it must be constantly stirred and kept on a slow fire; it is then poured 
into dishes and left to cool, whence it turns out in solid cakes, and is 
kept for use; if stirred in the pots till cool it will be soft like West India 
sugar. 1 have known families make upwards of SCO pounds during 
the season. We have,often made excellent vinegar from maple sap. 
Five or six pails of sap are boiled until reduced down to one pail; it is 
then transferred into an open barrel or other vessej, a little barm or yeast 
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thrown into it) and left to ferment; it is afterwards put into a tight vessel 
and closed up, 

Potasii is one of the staple commodities of the country; it is produced 
from wuod-ashes, which are saved and kept as free as possible from sand 
and dirt; the ashes are put into large vessels called leeches, and well 
soaked with water; this water or ley is afterwards boiled in a large ves- 
sel provided for that purpose; the process, though requiring care, is 
simple, and is something like making maple sugar. A barrel of potash 
weighs from five to six cwl.; the price varies greatly, depending 
on the English markets. Immense quantities are annually exported : 
most of it is made by the farmers, though sometimes storekeepers and 
otliers purchase the ashes and make the potash themselves. Large rafts 
of timber and staves are also sent to the Quebec market, mostly from 
the neighbourhood of tlie St. Lawrence and Ottawa. Many farmers hurt 
themselves greatly by neglecting their farms for the sake of making pot¬ 
ash and staves. ^ 

\V olves are numerous, tliey are very destructive to sheep, and occa¬ 
sionally to young cattle. I have heard of their attacking travellers, but 
upon inquiring into these reports have always found them mere fabric.a- 
tions,thoughI know two instances when travellers on horseback have seen 
wolves in the middle of the road, and after trying in vain to frighten tlie 
wolves away, or urge their horses forward, have been obliged to turn back, 
i have met them when travelling, alone and unarmed, through the woods, 
but never was even menaced by them; in winter, when oppressed by 
cold and hunger, tlvjy arc moat dangerous. A neighbour of mine cap¬ 
tured a large dog-wolf in a trap. As the animal was caught by the toes, 
and not much hurt, he secured it alive, muzzled it, tied its legs together, 
and brought it home on liis shoulders. I faw it about an hour after; it. 
was then unmuzzled, tied up in a corner of the house, and was very sliy 
and quiet; a few days afteryiards it contrived to escape, and in Jess than 
twenty-four hours was again caught in the same trap, and at the same 
place. A man, living about ten miles from me, killed a fat ox, and hung 
it up in his barn; observing the meat had been gnawed, he closed up a 
small hole by which he thought the thieves had gained admittance into 
the barn; ne^t day his son had occasion to go to the barn, and observed 
an animal endeavouring to conceal itself behind some barrels: he caught 
it by the tail, supposing it was a racoon, but its size, and the strength it 
displayed in struggling to escape, convinced him he was mistaken: he 
afterwards succeeded in shooting it: it proved to be a wolf: the luckless 
animal had got into the bard through a small hole, and had stuffed itself 
to such a degree that ifwas unable to get oirt again. Though I do not 
think there is much danger to be apprejiended from them, they are cer¬ 
tainly not to be trifled with. A bounty of eight dollars a-head is paid 
for destroying them. In shape they bear a resemblance to the fox, but 
are much larger and longer in the legs ; their colour is a flirty white or 
yellow intermixed with black: few .dpgs will attack tiiem. We fre¬ 
quently bear them howling, and the noise they make is very disagreeable, 
particularly when heard in the night 

The wild cat, or cat-a-mount, in figure bears a strong resembl^ce to 
the domestic cat, except in its tail, which is not above two inches in 
length, and tipped with black, as are also, the ears; it is of the same 
colour as the wolf, aujl appears to be quite as large and powerful, though 
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shorter in the legs; they climb to the tops of the tallest trees with facility, 
and are said to be very fierce ; they destroy sheep and other domestic 
animals. I never saw one of them alive, though I have frequently seen 
their tracks in the woods, and several have been killed in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Bears are also numerous; they subsist principally upon nuts and 
roots, and occasionally commit great depredations in the fields of Indian 
corn; they also walk off with pigs, sheep, and calvtts, when tljey get a 
chance ; some of them are v^y large and bold. When hunted by dogs 
they frequently turn to give battle, but the dogs seldonf venture to close 
with them: when a bear finds himself much annoyed by dogs, he climba 
a tree to avoid them, and then falls a»n easy prey to the hunters. We 
have plso beavers, Ratoons, martens, and many other animals ; but I can¬ 
not undertake, in this short sketch, to make you acquainted with all the 
animal productions of this extensive country. 

Our woods abound in deer, hares, jjartridges, pigeons, and many other 
kinds of game. There cre a great variety of ducks in our rivers and 
marshes, many hundreds are seen in flocks; and here, in tlic western 
district, we have wild turkeys and quails: our rivers and lakes are 
equally well supplied with fisli; many thoysand barrels are caught every 
year in the St. Clair, and sent to other jilaces. 

The hunters track tl>e deer in the snow, and, by advancingcanlioiisly, 
got within shot of them. In those parts of tlie juovince. wlieve the snow 
falls deep, a slight thaw will sometimes be succeeded by a severe frost; 
this will cause a thin cake of ice to bo above the snow; this ice, tliough 
capable* of bearing a dog, will not support the weight of a deer, par¬ 
ticularly wlien bounding; tke hunters then go out with snow-shoes on 
their feet, and accompanied by dieir dogs, if they succeed in seeing a 
deer they are almost certain of getting it; the dogs run with speed 
upon llie snow, but the <leer is retarded ^l)y plunging tlirougli it and 
cuttings its legs against the ice. ^ 

Ir. the early part of summer, when the gnats* and otlier flies are 
troublesome, the deer resort to the lakes and rivers, and often plunge 
into the water to get rid of their tormentors. The hunters will then 
select a dark night for their sport; tvvcTof them will go upon the water 
in a Uglit canoe, one seated low in the bow with In's ri0e in his band, 
ynd a lantern fixed upon a pole placed above his head, in such a man¬ 
ner as to throw tlie light only one way ; the otlier is seated in the stern 
with a paddle to direct the-movements of the canoe. In this manner 
they paddle silently along tlie shore listening attentively ; if they liear 
what they suppose to be a deer splashing m the water, they advance 
cautiously towards it, fir^t throwing the lighf in that direction. The 
deer, which can see nothing l^tit the light, keeps its eyes fixed steadily 
upon it, and remains stationary ufitil the man in the bow is enabled to 
see it and take aim. Another method is for two men to go upon a lake 
or broad ilver in a light canoe; their dogs, which they liave left on 
shore, range through the woods, and give tongue immediately upon 
getting on the track of a deer ; the hunters keep on the Water, but as 
near their dogs as possible. A deer. When pursued by dogs or wolves, 
invariably runs for the Water, and endeavours to escape by swimming, 
but is easily overtaken by a canoe. They frequently come into obr 
fields, and when silch nwriiWs are killed every yekr it iS surprisitig 
they should still be BO nuhiterofds. • ' 

We have many reptiles in Canada. Gartersnakea are very numeroua. 
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but quite harmless. Water*^nakes are in all our rivers and lakes •, they 
qre black, with large brown spots, and at first view appear of a rusty 
black colour. The largest I ever saw was about four feet in length, 
and as thick as my wrist. '-It is generally supposed that they are harm¬ 
less, but an oh) Indian assured me that tliey were very venomous. 
There are several other kinds of snakes, most of which are inoftensive; 
those most deserving our attention are the rattlesnakes, of which there 
are two kinds; they are only to ba found in the London and western 
districts, the district of Niagara, and a<,ljacent parts; tlie large rattle¬ 
snakes arc commonly found among hills and rocks, or wliere the soil is 
sandy. As I never saw any of this kind 1 will not jjreteiid to describe 
them; both kinds are very dangerous. The small rattlesnakes, or as 
they are sometimes called, missasanges, are found in prairies, meadows, 
and wet marshy land : in their appearance they greatly resemble the 
waier-snakes; they seldom exceed three feet and a half in length ; some 
of them are nearly as thick as a man’s arm. The rattles, which appear 
of a horny substance, are at the extremity of the tail. Some people 
assert that the number of rattles indicates the age of the snake, but I do 
not believe it, for some larg^ snakes have very few rattles, and some 
small ones have a great many. It is not true that they always make a 
rattling noise wlien approached by a traveller: the first one I ever saw 
was coiled up in the middle'of a patii, and though I nearly tramped on 
it, and actually stepped over it, it never stirred until I struck it with my 
stick, and tlien it rattled its tail and endeavoured to escajie. 

The Indians have'^in effectual cure for the bite of these reptiles, and 
care so little for them that they seldom stop to kill them. A gentle¬ 
man of great respectability, attached to the Indian department, told me 
lie once saw a drunken Indian tramp on onp of them with his bare feet; 
tlic snake bit him in one of his toes ; he then ])laced the other foot upon 
the snake’s tail and pushed-the wounded toe against the snake’s head, 
provoking it to bilehim again ; he then gathered some herbs, applied 
them to the wound, and felt no ill efl'ects. Some of the herbs used by 
the Indians to effect this cure wore pointed out to my notice ; one of 
them was tlie common garden beet; another one grows wild both here 
and in Englaivl, is often found by the sides of roads and in church* 
vards, and in appearance has some resemblance to tansy ; 1 think its 
name is yarrow. The other Iierbs are, I believe, peculiar to this coun¬ 
try, and any one of th^m bruised ^d applied to the wound will effect a 
speedy cure. I have now in my possession the rattles of several snakes 
killed in this neigiibourhood.-’ 

There is another dangerous kind of snake (failed the copperhead, but 
differing from the snake known by that name in other parts of America ; 
they are occasionally seen near the? rivers St." Clair and Thames; I 
never saw ond of them. The next that deserve our attention are the 
blowing adders ; in size and colour they are something likb'the inissa- 
sange rattlesnakes. When angry their heads swell, and, raising them 
high, they make aloud hissing noise. 1 do not believe they are danger¬ 
ous, though some assert that the breath they exhale is very poisonous. 

Snakes prey upon toads, frogs, mice, birds, grasshoppers, and indeed 
everything they can catch and overpower.*^ i once saw a gartersnake 
basking in the sun; it was not much thicker j^han my thumb, except in 
one place, which was extended to nearly the size of my fist. 1 struck 
it with my stick and wounded it 8cv^rely, and as it lay writhing on the 
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ground I obaervcd tlie lump moved nearer to its head ; in a few minutes 
it disgorged a large living toad : the popr toad was in a pitiable plight, 
but as it did not appear to have sustained any serious injury, I have no 
doubt but ittecovered. Our servant girl was one day cleaning some 
fish at the side of the river; she missed one of them, and on looking for 
it observed a snake creeping away with it. 

I have seen snakes about nii\e inches in length, thdlr backs of a fine 
green, and their bellies of a pjjb grefen, approaching to wliite: I once 
mistook one of them for a blade of grass ; and another kind about the 
same size, that have backs of a slate colour, and bellies of a bright 
orange, with a yellow ring round the n^ck, and a mark resembling a 
crescent on the hedfl. I have heard marvellous stories about hoop- 
snakes, and others that I never saw; but I do not consider myself 
bound to believe all the wonderjul things I hear. I have seen several 
otlier kinds, but those that I have endeavoured to describe are the most 
conspicuous that have full>»n under my observation. The natural pro¬ 
ductions of the country appear to be very little known, even by the 
oldest inhabitants; and most of tlic animals arc named after their re¬ 
spective colours, or some peculiar qualities*tliey possess, as the black 
squirrel, the red bird, and the green snake. 

Information is readily given to strangers, at the public offices in 
Toronto, and a Government agent is stationed in each district to regu¬ 
late the disposal of land. A seventh part of the landin the province 
was formerly set apart for religious purposes ; these lo^s are called clergy 
reserves; many of them have lately been leased or sold; but I do not 
think tliey are under the best iff regulations, for 1 know instances where 
people have taken possession of clergy reserves, and without any title 
to them, have resided on them for years, have sold large quantities of 
oak and pine, and yet have never been molested. The lots to which I 
allude have sustained great injury by the los4 of lhe,timber, which in 
many places is more valuable than the land. Through the extravagance 
or misfortunes of some fanners, and the restless disposition of others, 
good farms, with orchards, out-offices, are frequently oflered for 
sale, and emigrants who have a little money and a dislike to go into 
the woods, have opportunities of making advantageous piR-chases. 

American land-jobbers often come over to Canada, and, intercepting 
the emigrants on their route up the St. Lawrency, do everything in 
their power to induce them to settle in*the United States ; but British 
emigrants, if thoroughly acquainted with the t^ue state of both countries, 
would always give a decided preference to Canady 

i cannot omit mentioning*^that a poor negro called at my house a 
few days ago: he was sick and fatigued with travelling, and was glad 
to get a cup of warm tea ; he had been a slave in one of the States, I 
think'Indiana, and had just made his escape from that far-famed land 
of liberty: he* was not free or safe until he crossed the St. Clair, and 
set his foot on the Canadian shore 4 and he, poor fellow, is one at least 
who has no great reason to admire the liberal institutions of the coun¬ 
try he has abandoned. He feels happy at being enabled to breathe 
the pure air of our climate ; and he finds under our mild laws there is 
no destinciion of persons, and that man is not allowed to tyrannise 
over fais fellow-creatures. • 
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BRITISH SETTLEMENTS ON THE GOLD COAST. 

There is, perhaps, no portion of her Majesty’s dominions of which 
less is known, by her subjects generally, than Cape Coast Castle and its 
dependencies. Many persons, indeed, consider Cape Coast Castle 
synonymous with Sierra Leone ; though, save and except that they are 
both situated on the western Coast of .Africa (at a distance, however, 
of nearly 1000 miles apart), and were for a few years under the same 
local government, no two places can have less in comnion. 

The whole of the European settlements on the Gold Coast were, 
originally, formed by the Vortuguese, who claimed a territorial right 
over the entire western Coast of Africa, by virtue of an award, or grant, 
to that elfect, made by Pope Alexan|lcr VI., towards the close of the 
fifteenth century. Although this grant was never acknowledged by any 
of the Kuropean governments, save those cf Portugal and Spain, the 
Portuguese remained in undisturbed possession of their new settlements, 
until the immense value of the transatlantic plantations—wlicii rendered 
productive by negro hibous—began to be appreciated in Europe. Then 
it was that the great importance of possessing settlements on the western 
Coast of Africa began, to be felt by tlie several Ihirupeaii maritime 
powers, in order to insure a constant su])])ly of negroes for their lately- 
acquired West* India colonics—then rapidly rising into wealth and 
importance. The settlements on the Gold Coast, in particular, wore 
looked upon as especially desirable, on account of the very superior race 
of negroes who inhabited that coast; and they were speedily wrested 
from the Portuguese, chiefly by the States General of Holland, Cape 
Coast Castle and its dejienclencies, alteir having been successively occu¬ 
pied by the Portuguese, Dutch, IJritish, and French, were finally cap¬ 
tured, and attacjied to <!ie British Crown about the year 1601; since 
which time they have remained in the hands of Great Britain. From 
that date up to the year 1751, these settlements were governed liy a 
chartered company, who possessed exclusive and very valuable com¬ 
mercial privileges. 

In 17501 however, the company, becoming embarrassed, found them¬ 
selves under the necessity of applying to Government for pecuniary 
assistance, and an opportunity was thence taken to modify, or rather to 
abrogate, their charter; an Act of Parliament having been passed in 
175(f-l, abolishing the company’s exclusive privileges, and throwing 
open the trade, leav,mg, however, the political government of the settle¬ 
ments in the hands of a body of directors,* chosen under certain regula¬ 
tions, and termed the “ African Companyto whom was intrusted the 
disbursement of a grant thereaiter annually made by Parliament for 
the maintenance of the forts and local government. The year 
1807.fi)nned a new and most important era in the liistoty of these 
B^iements. In that year was passed an Act of Parliament abolishing 
tIU; slave-trade—that trade, for the furtherance of which solely, the 
«6ttlements had been hitherto maintained—^which had, in fact, called 
them into existence. 

It could have excited no surprise, if, under these circumstances, the 
government of that day had declined any longer to apply to Parliament 
for the means of supporting establishments, from which, so far as then 
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appeared, the country could derive'no further benefit. Such, however, 
was not the result of the chanp^es cons^qubnt on the Slave Trade Aboli¬ 
tion Act; the Government being satished, after due investigation, that 
the commercial value of the British Gold Coast settlements, independ¬ 
ently of the slave-trade, was, or might be rendered, such, as not only 
jjistified, but made it incumbent upon it, to continue towards them the 
support of the mother-country., Doubtless, other con^dcrations weighed 
with Government, in coming ^6 this decision- If, as was now adnntted 
on ail hands, the traffic in human beings was indefensible in princijilc, 
and, in its practice demoralising to all connected with it, what a debt 
of justice did not Great Britain owe to the unhappy natives of the Gold 
Coast| who had, fA 140 years, been made the victims of its brutalising 
influence? Moreover, tbe possession by Great Britain of Cape Coast 
Castle and its dependent forts ^vas, ac that time, as well as at jiresent, 
indispensable to tbe carrying into effect the Abolition Act, Accord¬ 
ingly, the annual grant fisr their maintenance was not only continued, 
but increased from year to year, until at length, in 1821, it Jiad reached 
to the amount of nearly 30,000^ In that year his Majesty^s Govern¬ 
ment resolved to place the Gold Coast up(»n the sanv) footing with the 
other West African colonies; and an Act of Parliament was accord- 
ingly passed, abolishing the African Committee, and attacliing Cape 
Coast Castle to the Government of Sierra Leone. 

Scarcely had this change been efl'ected, and the new Government 
organised, when the settlements were plunged in^ a most disastrous 
war witli the then powerful kingdom of Ashantee. In .famiary, 1824, 
the Governor-in-Clnef, Sir (5. Macarthy, incautiously trusting to the 
representations of persons ignorant of the country and its inhabitants, 
allowed himselfto be surprised by a powerful Ashantee army. The result 
is well known : he and lii i sm.ill force were sut to pieces, the country 
thrown into confusion, and the very existence of the British forts and 
Beitiuments placed in imminent jeopardy. Disastrous, however, to the 
British interests on the Gold Coast, as was the fatal day of Essaman- 
cow in its immediate, it proved infinitely^nore so in its more remote, 
consequences. His Mjijesty’s Government, disgusted with a war begun 
so uiiauspiciously, and of which, even if conducted successfuify, they could 
neither see the necessity, nor estimate the advantages,—-alarmed, also, 
justly, at the enormous cost at which it had hithertp been carried on,— 
suddenly resolved to abandon the Gold Coast to its fate, and thus relieve 
themselves from a serious and irksome responsibility. They directed, 
therefore, that the war should be put an end to^upon any terms, and 
issued peremptory orders \hat no further extraordinary expenditure 
should be incurred, under any ciicumstances. 

In 1826 the Ashantees were defeated with great loss, and the safety 
of the settlements, for a time at least, secured : but this success arrived 
too late to alter the determination of Government. Under an impres¬ 
sion that the Ashantees must have been humbled by their late defeat, 
they merely directed the Govemor-in*Chief to proceed in person to the 
Gold Coast,' and to conclude peace upon the best terms that Could be 
procured. He was then instructed to withdraw the small garrisons 
who still occupied the several forts, to dismantle the Utter, and, finally, 
to abandon the settlements,-^-offering to such of the resident merchants 
as chose, the means of ttansport to Europe or elsewhere, and notify- 
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ing to those who might resolve to remain, that they must do so at tlieir 
own risk. To procure peace with Ashantee was found to be impossible, 
and it was, of course, equally impossible for merchants to leave the 
country, without ruin to 'themselves and gross injustice to their con¬ 
stituents in England : in addition to which the commercial value of the 
settlements was found to be too great to be thus recklessly sacrificed. 

Under those ciKumstances Government consented to allow an annual 
grant for the maintenance and (lefence*pf the settlements, which were 
henceforth to'be placed under tlie superintendence of a CoininiVtee of 
Merchants, subject to the control ol' the Colonial Office. Tlie local 
government was to he adininictored according to a code of rules and 
regulations drawn up in London, and sanctiontd by the Colonial 
Secretary. Under this system the Government of the Gold Cdast has 
since continued to be administered. 

Wc have deemed it the more indispensable to present to our readers 
the above sketch of the past history of thf. Gold Coast, inasmuch as 
any estimate which might be formed of tlie capabilities of our settle¬ 
ments there, without keeping it in view, would be both fallacious and 
unjust. It has b^cn but too usual to estimate the political and com¬ 
mercial value of these settlements by a reference to their comparative 
unimportance hitherto, vyithout taking into acc^mnt the manner in which 
they have been governed, and the treatment which they have experienced 
from the mother country, until of late years. Thus, to all attempts 
made to procure more liberal establislnnents and extended means, the 
ready and not uniiatural reply has been, These colonies have been so 
long in our possession, tliat, if they cont&incd within them the elements 
of commercial prosperity, the fruits must have become apparent long 
since; we think their establishment alr^v'^ly on a scale fully commen¬ 
surate with their value, qnd you must expect no further extension of 
means from the mother c«*untTy/* 

But how have these settlements been treated during the hundred and 
seventy years that tliey have belonged to Great Britain ? For 147 
years, namely, from 1661 to 1808, they were used merely as slave 
factories: so far from any attempts liaving been made to civilise the 
natives, or liy legitimate commerce to develop the great natural capa¬ 
bilities and wealth of the country, it was the duly of tlie British 
authorities, as public officers, and their private interest as inerch^lnts, 
to foment wars among the sevtiral tribes, to encourage and keep alive 
quarrels betwixt families ^and individuals, and generally to foster the 
worst passions of human* nature in a savage state, as the readiest and 
most certain means oV ensuring a constant' supply of slaves. 

The effects of this system* were, as njiglit have been expected, apparent 
for years after the slave-trade was hominally (out not actually) abolished. 
When at length these effects were beginning to disappear, and a juster 
syslem began to be pursued by the local government, and when means 
were employed by His Majesty’s government to foster the better 
spitit, and to consolidate the improved state of society, which, conse- 
<juently, began to prevail throughout the country, the settlements were 
unfortunately plunged into a disastrous and prolonged warfare, whereby 
those rapid advances in civilization and'legitimate commerce which bad 
begun to develop themselves, were, for a season at least, effectually 
checked. At length, in 1831, peace was concluded with Ashantee; 
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and \vc are warranted by the concurrent*testimony of all who have, since 
that period, visited the settlements, in stating, that under many diffi¬ 
culties, both external and internal, the llritish Gold Coast settlements 
liave attained to a degree of commercial and agricultural prosperity before 
unexampled in their history. 

The extent of territory subj^ect to Cape Coast Cifttle is very much 
greater than is generally imagined. * Exclusive of tljosj^ more remote 
rlistricts, which, though avoweiMy and formally incorporated with the 
British settlements, maybe supposed, from their great distance from the 
seat of governmei^, to be loss directly subject to its laws, the extent of 
lerritovy whose inhabitants are proud to acknowledge, and feel secure 
and happy in the protection afforded by, the British flag, exceeds 3000 
square miles. Tliroughout tljree-founhs of this extensive tract of 
country, the soil is excellent. It is capable of producing in the greatest 
abundancp, and at the cx]jense but of a very sliglit degree of labour, 
every species of production grown in the West India islands; almost 
all of tliem, in fact, arc indigenous to it, and grow wild. Tlie climate 
(of which we shall speak further in the sct|uel) is certainly not worse, 
or more inimical to Europeans, than that of any other tropical country. 
But while Nature has*bccn thus bountiful Xo this favoured district of 
Western Africa, little has been hitherto done by man to improve it, or 
to take advantage of Iier bounties. The two most striking features of 
the country are the extremely limited extent of its^population as com¬ 
pared with the extent of its available surface, and the insigniftcant 
portion of land subjected tS cultivation as compared with even that 
limited population. For this state of matters it is not difficult to account. 
While the slave-trade was alogalised traffic, protected and encouraged 
by the Government, it will readily be imagined that no considerable 
increase of the population could take p}a<^. The, constant drain of 
both men and women—more especially of the youth of both sexes— 
occasioned by the never-ceasing demands of the West India slave- 
markets, rendered any increase in llit^ permanent population of tlie 
country next to impossible. The Briiiah forts were, indeed, mere 
factories for the purchase of slaves ; and the local Government neither 
hatl, nor protended to have, the slightest interest in the improvement of 
the country, or of its barbarous and degraded inhabitants. 

When, in 1807, the Slave-Trade Abolition Act declared that odious 
traffic illegal, and when the Government b^^gan to adopt measures for 
the encouragement of legitimate commerce ain^the development of the 
natural resources of the country, it might have been naturally expected 
that a corresponding increase iirth^nativ^ population would take place. 
But various circumstances, independently of an obstacle originating in 
the‘social coodition and habits of the people themselves, combined to 
frustrate this very desirable result. The slave-trade, though legally and 
nominally, was not actually put*an end to. Vessels under the Spanish 
and Portuguese, French, and Dutch flags, frequently visited the various 
small towns situated at a distance from the forts, and, for many years after 
the Abolition Act was in forep, found but little difficulty in procuring, 
through the agency of native traders, cargoes of slaves. Moreover, the 
country, in its various strifggles to emancipate itself from the galling 
yoke of the AshanteeSjVas frequently overrun by that warlike people, 
who carried on a war of exterminatk>n against such tribes, oje septs, as 
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dared to oiTer the sliglitest resistance to their mandates. Both these causes, 
while tliey existed, doubtless tended greatly to repress any increase in 
the population; but they, also, may be said to have at length ceased, in 
the year 1826. In that year the Ashantees were defeated with great 
slaughter, and their power effectually humbled; the result of which was, 
that in 1831 a tre’aty of peace and commerce was concluded with the 
Ashantee King, whereby the nativb trib^?, wlio had joined the British 
in the previous contest, were finally and unconditionally emancipated 
from the Ashantee yoke, and received under the protection of the British 
flag. 

About this time, also, the activity of the British' cruisers, and the 
increased and increasing power and influence of the British local 
government, had eflectuaily put an end to the illicit exportation of 
slaves from any part of the coast within the reach of British influence. 
Vet, although the settlements and adjacent districts have thus, during 
the last ten years, enjoyed almost uninterrupted tranquillity, and that 
security of person and property without which no advance can be ex- 
]iected in the march of improvement, no corresponding increase of 
})opulation has taken place. This has been ascribed, and we think with 
justice, to the system of p/)lygamy, which is ufiiversal, we believe, not 
only on the Gold Coast, but throughout the wliole of uncivilised Africa. 

Although the contrary has, we are aware, been asserted, monogamy 
is a law enjoined, nqt done by Christianity, but by Nature; and her laws 
are never outraged with impunity. Until, therefore, this unnatural, this 
demoralising, practice shall have been oveVcome by the increase of civi¬ 
lisation, and the humanising influences of Christianity, we fear that no 
considerable increase of population—no increase, at least, corresponding 
to tlie extent of country, its great fertility, and other natural sources of 
wealth—can be looked for'-iii those settlements. That the population 
lias increased, in some small degree, during the last eight or ten years, 
is, no doubt, true; and, should the settlements continue to be preserved 
from external annoyance and intestine broils, the augmentation will go 
on. But while polygamy continues to exist in the country as a recog¬ 
nised practicev it must, we repeat, prevent any considerable or beneficial 
increase in the number of its inhabitants. 

Neither is it diffictilt to account for the extent of soil* subjected to 
cultivation being so insignificant^insignificant, we mean, not only as 
compared with the supcrficiql extent of the country, but even as regards 
the amount of its population. In the first place, the soil is exceedingly 
rich and fertile; and, with a very trifling amount of labour, yields a 
return that would astonish even a first-rate English farmer. From the 
immense extent of unoccupied land, no husbandman is ever obliged to 
take two consecutive crops (unless he’so pleases) from the same piece 
of ground. There is no danger of his running^out his /drm by over¬ 
cropping. He has only to go to another part of the ‘‘bush,” and having 
S,^locted a new locality for his fields* to cut down and burn the jungle or 
underwood (which forms, of course, an excellent manure), and he is 
certain, save in very dry seasons, of an abundant return for the very 
trifling quantity of seed and labour which he has expended. Under 
such a system, it is not, perhaps* too much to say, that an acre of lai)4 
will pTotluce double the quantity of food that h would do were it sub¬ 
jected, to SL perpetual rotation of cropping* ThUi wifli ^ 
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some moasure, account for the very limited portion of the country which 
appears, to one unacquainted with its pfeculiar state, to be under culti¬ 
vation. • 

But the chief curse of the country is the gold-diisty with wliich the 
whole of the soil is, in a greater or less degree, impregnated. All tm^ 
civilised nations or tribes are averse to steady, conbnuous, jieaceful 
’labour; and the negro race have been pre-eminently distinguished, we 
believe, for their indolence, and*dtstaste for voluntary, hatfitual employ¬ 
ment. Yet nothing can be more erroneous than to suppose that this 
indolence is a vice inJierent in, and peculiar to, the negroes as a race: 
it is occasioned by, a#d is, indeed, tho natural and necessary result of, 
the greaft fertility anil natural wealth of their country. 

Man, in an uncivilised state, needs nothing, cares for nothing, but 
food, clothing, and shelter; and, tis regards the two latter, his wants, 
under a tropical sun, wilhin^ve degrees of the equator, are extremely 
small indeed. Now, in such a country as the Gold Coast, a very 
slight degree of labour, applied during a very limited portion of his 
tune, will suilicc for the procuring of an amplp supply o/ all that a negro 
requires—a very large allowance, namely, of food, and a very scanty 
allowance of raiment. L«t him but bestow a couple of days* labour on 
liis plantation,’' and expend an equal portion of time in ** washing 
ibv gold-dust” (that is, separating the smaFl particles of gold from the 
s(*il in which they are imbedded), and he will have assured himself of a 
sulliciency of the “necessaries” of hfe for the next*month, at least. 
Indolence liaving been thus fos^red, and become part of his chai-acter, 
he retains a rooted aversion to steady, laborious industry, under any 
circumstances. His connexion^ with Europeans has given him, j)cr- 
liaps, a taste for certain luxuries wliich he is anxious to procure, and 
certain artincial wants have been created, the Ratification of which are 
essential to his comfort. All this he could readily accom*pli8h by devoting 
a greatcr portion, or the whole, of his time to the cultivation of the soil, 
or to other steady, continuous labour. But no; steady labour is his 
aversion—and, more especially, labour for \^hich the return is not imme¬ 
diate. Ue, therefore, particularly if he reside at a distance from the 
(Joast, turns his attention to searching for gold-dust: if he lives near the 
('oasi* and in immediate contact with Europeans, he becomes a trader. 
Botli these employments possess for him much of Die fascination of 
ejambling. In the former case, he may become suddenly rich by the 
discovery of a gold minoy as it is there termed^ or a piece of ground 
which is peculiarly rich in gc4d-du8t. or “roc^” fold—that is, large 
pieces or lumps of that precious ipetal. As a trader, if fortunate and 
successful, his profits are targe; and* thus, also, he enriches himself 
quickly^ and without that hard, steady labour, which he detests. 

Such, then, is^the nature of the tract of country which composes, or 
is attached to, our settlements on th^ Gold Coast, and such is the genial 
character of its inhabitants. To the former, Nature has been prodigal 
in bestowing upon it an abundance of most of those materials whieh 
form the foundatipn of wealth and greatness; tha latter, now only. 
emerging fron> that state of utter debasement and barbarism in which 
they have been plunged for thp last tbree centuries by the brutalising 
indueDces of the slaye-ttade. When their past histPry is looked at 
fairly and dispaaslbnately, it is fruly wonderful, and speaks much for. 
chwwttef of tibe peopii» lto find ho# mocHi of Ute yout, tha atata W 
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the country and the social condition of its inhabitants itavc improved. 
Notliing could be narrower tlian the principles, nothing more limited 
than the scale, on which the local government was reorganised subse¬ 
quently to the war with Ashantee—that is, in 1828. Yet, as has been 
already stated, under this government, surrounded as it has been by 
difficulties both internal and external, and with means the most limited, 
the British Gold Coast settlements have, nevertlieless, attained to a 
pitch of comniercial, and even agricul^ral, prosperity, before unexampled 
in their history—while peace, order, and perfect security of person and 
property, have been establisiie/l throughout the country. 

The natives, though fierce and cruel wlien their passions are highly, 
excited, are, in their general temperament, singularly docile; and Calling to 
mind how much, in former years, they sulVered under the grinding tyranny 
and oppression of the Ashantee yokej" and the perpetual internal feuds 
which desolated their country, they appreciqke keenly the mild, just, and 
equal system of government which they have of late years enjoyed under 
the British flag. Tliough a rude ignorant people, and in the very infancy 
of civilization, yqt, in all matters connected with their immediate and indi¬ 
vidual interests, they are singularly shrewd and observant. Injudicial 
matters, whether civil or criminal, they ai;e sensitively alive to the 
slightest injustice; but where they see an earnest desire to administer 
justice equally and impartially, they, in general, submit without a mur- 
mer to whatever decisions may be given. In fact, the great means 
whereby the local ‘government has been enabled, of late years, to establish 
and maintain peace and order tlirougliout so extensive a tract of country, 
with such feeble and apparently inadequate resources at its command, 
has been the strict and impartial a*^fninistration of justice, I’he 
people rely, with perfect confidence, upon the integrity of their British 
rulers, satisfied that even-handed justice will be dealt forth in all cases. 

With regard to the climate, we have already said that it is not worst 
than that of other tropical countries. But we think we are warranted in 
going further, and in pronouncing it better than many with which we are 
acquainted. From the temf/orary connexion of the Gold Coast settle¬ 
ments wltlj, Sierra Leone, they are almost always mixed up, in the minds 
of the British public, with that colony—a colony from which they are 
distant about 1000 miles, and with which they have little in common, 
save that both are Situated- on tjie western coast of Africa. Sierra Leone 
has long been almost proverbial—unfortunately with too much reason— 
for the fatality of its clfmate to £uro]}ean constitutions; and that of 
Cape Coast Castle ^has consequently bom supposed to be equally ob¬ 
noxious. Now, to all persons acquainted with the western coast of 
Africa, it is well known that the'line of coa'st intervening betwixt Cape 
Palmas and Cape ShPaul’senjoys a^limate essentially different from thatof 
Sierra l^one and the Windward Coast, as well as from that of the Dights 
of Benm and Biafra. For four or five months of the year, Sierra Leone 
and the Biglits are deluged'with almost constant rain ; whereas on the 
Gold Coast the country frequently suffers from want of rain, and seldom 
more falls during the year than is sufficient for the purposes of vegetation. 
For this reason alone we should, d pvon, pronounce the Gold Coast a 
more healthy climate than Sierra Leone and that it is so, in fact, there 
can be no tk)ubt. , Cape Coast Castle is nev^r visited by those sweeping 
pestilences which, every four pr five years, attack Sierra Leone, and 
alfnost annihilate the white population* Judging from recent e^pedeneft 
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we may, iii fact, pronounce the Gold Coast favourable to European con¬ 
stitutions, as compared with other trh'pical countries; most certainly it 
will bear a comparison, in respect of clnfiate, with either the East or West 
Indies. Doubtless, among tlie wliile troops wlio were stationed at 
Cape Coast Castle during the Abhantcc war, in lb*i4 and 1S25, there 
was considerable mortality; but most certainly no argument against the 
salubrity of the climate can be drawn from that fact. ,Tlie men sent out 
upon that occasion were of tlie* worst possible description; almost all of 
them were what was termed “ condemned’' men—the reifisc of the whole 
army. Tlicy indulged, as was to liave been expected, in every sjjccies of 
excess within their reach ; and with constitutions dcbilitateil and worn 
out by habitual druftkentiess and debauchery, they lell easy and unresist¬ 
ing victims to the first attack of the fever of the country; but among 
Europeans in a different station of life—merchants and gentlemen liljing 
oflicial situations, for example—^ihc average mortality is rather low than 
otherwise. The thcrmoine4er ranges, in general, from 79° to 85® of Fahr¬ 
enheit in the shade—seldom, save on rare occasions or in particular 
situations, falling below tlie former oi exceeding the latter. A tempera¬ 
ture so equable must, we should think, J>o conducive to heallli and 
longevity. 

Cpon the whole, fro.n what has been said, we arc fully warranted, wo 
think, in asserting, that the llritisli Gold Coast settlements possess within 
themselves, in an eminent degree, the elements of prospontv. It will be 
readily admitted, also, that Great Britain owes a heavy debt of justice to 
that country for the many years of misery inflicted upon it by making it the 
principal seat ofthatmostodiwsofall traffics—the now universally repro¬ 
bated slave-trade. This debt w ill be best paid by })roviding for it the means 
of good government, a^d by> fostering and encouraging that legitimate 
commerce which lias of late years made such rapid advances. Tlic trade 
of the Gold Coast already repays more thanjlwenty fold the very trifling, 
ami \vc must say, very inadequate sum granted by“ Parliament for the 
support of the local establishments. That trade, if judiciously fostered 
and liberally encouraged and protected, is capable of being extended be¬ 
yond the most sanguine anticipations <Jf even the warmest friends of 
Africa. It is, therefore, the interest, as well as the bounden duty, of the 
nry>ther country to take care that these bright prospects be not ren¬ 
dered nugatory, by an ill-judged and iii-timed economy. In the 
words of one of the most indefatigable and Enlightened friends of 
western Africa:—“ We have it now in our powor to lay at once the 
foundation of a new system, under which>/ar and treachery shall give 
place to the regenerating^nfluence of peacefuMndustry. Europe owes 
to Africa a heavy debt for crin\es that have been committed under the 
slave-trade. England has been thft first to offer her portion of that debt, 
and she will not only have the consolations of humanity for her reward, 
but, probably, at no very distant period, the advantages of a trade with 
Africa, of which it is difficult, af'present, to,foresee the extent.”* 

We shall return to this most interesting and important subject in a 
future Number^_^_ \ _ 

* Letter addressed by Matthew Roister, Esq., to liibrdGoderich,** published iul832. 
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THE DRUMSTICK CLUIT; OR, SKETCHES OF NAVAL LIFE. 

No. xr. 

“ Well, Mr. Jolly, and have you seen poor B—- inquired the Ad¬ 
miral of the marine officer, as they sat at table after a demolition of their 
favourite meal. • 

I have, Admiral,” returned Jolly, “ and not only presented him with 
your handsome donations, but as you ailowed me cai te. hlancke, in my 
embassy, why 1 waited on liis principal creditor and bcciune responsible 
—surely I think they call it—hi the name of the Club, for the whole 
debt, so that ho was immediately released, and purposes visiting each 
and all of you to express his acknowledgments. * 1 would never have 
madcMiiy situation known,’ said lie; ‘ bu*-. not to tender my gratitude to 
benefactor^ who Iiave roused me out of limbo in an liour of difficulty, 
would indiied be false pride. I will see them,'bid messmate—bless and 
tluuik them.*" 

“ Boor fellow! he always had a high spirit,” said the Admiral. “ D— 
that cayenne, it always brings the water into my eyes.” 

“ We’d a hearty laugh over the lawyer’s mishap,” said Jolly; but it 
is not the first villany of the kind by many that^he has practised. lie 
has been a bird of prey for a long while.” 

“ And \vc made game of him,” uttered Hatchett, laughing at liis bad 
pun. 

“ Ma conscience, d’yecaa that game ?” inquired Mr. Bruce, adjusting 
liis wig to tally with old remembrances. ‘'‘Wed, nioii, never did I see 
ony thing mair like reawlity.** 

“ You don’t take, Bruce,” said Handsailf with a knowing look at the 
Admiral; ” the game lie means is a wild duck.'* 

“ By the help of a crancy too,” continued Hatchett, “ with all the old 
geese a-laughing at him.” 

“ I cannot endure this balderdash,” exclaimed the Admiral angrily; 

Captain Longsplice, if you ar^ prepared, may 1 request the favour of 
your proceeding in your narrative ?” 

All ready,Admiral,” was the response, and, having previously ar¬ 
ranged his MS., he continued the biography of 

• POOR NED. 

Having opened a few leaves of the sealed book, we must now pro¬ 
ceed to the surgery in Holbofn, which the Captain Ims just entered, and 
beheld the face of his brother patched over witli slips of plaster, his head 
bandaged up, a pad being placed over ihfi lacerated temple, above wliich 
was lialf-a*crowD, to render the pressure more substantial. Mr. Nixon 
had lost a great deal of blood, and all •of liis countenance tjjat could“be 
seen was ashy pale. He, however, talked cheerfully, expressed his regret 
that he should not be able to attend and plead in the cause, Thwackaway 
V. Booby, and was ultimately conveyed home. The Captain was misled 
as to the real cause of the misadventure, for Mrs. Nixon had given the 
whole affair a colouring of her own, although her violent exclamations 
had, in the first instance, excited strong suspicions agunst her in the 
minds of the worthy surgeon and his assistan'ls. 

“ Captain Nixon left his brother to zest, but in peace j the banu- 
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ter was disturbed in heart—he looked bacjc through a long vista of by¬ 
gone years, and found but little wherewith to reproach himself as it re¬ 
spected his wife—he had endured a worse than inartyrdom from her pride 
and violence of temper, and now his life had been nearly sacrificed 
tiirough one of those horrible matrimonial dissensions, which bring a 
curse upon botli parents and children. He knew his pecuniary affairs 
to bo deeply involved, and tboygb si^tisficd that the Captain would not 
let him sink whilst a few thousjftids could keep him afloat, ^ et he felt that 
Ills own resources ought to maintain him in handsome independence, in¬ 
stead of being squandered away upon aqtiquatcd dowagers and fashion¬ 
able rouh. He logcd his daughters with true parental feeling, and he 
mourned over the example which was placed before them; the circum¬ 
stances of the night passed in quick review across his memory, and the 
result of his painful meditations Was a sort of undellued and rather bewil¬ 
dered determination to effejt a change in every department of his house¬ 
hold. Nor was the mind of Mrs. Nixon more at ease ; it is true that 
Juir agitation arose rather from shame at detection, than contrition for 
hcT faullvs; she feared she liad carried lier assumed power too far, yet 
eontem [dated greater aggression, lest any concession Im her part might 
bn construed into a parj^al resignation of authority. Thus it is with 
tyrants, let iiicm occupy whatever station they will—they provoke resist¬ 
ance by their arbitrary acts, and fancy that mercy will be mistaken for 
an acknowledgment of error. 

“ 'J'he C’aptain liad made no mention of what had taken place in Half 
j\loon Street, so that Mrs. Ni^on would have remained ignorant of the 
peril to wliich his life had been exposed, had it not been communicated 
by the footman to the lady’s n^aid, and by her related, with many horrible 
additions, to her mistress. And what was the first feeling of Mrs. 
Nixon ? Will it be believed that it was regn^t that the intentions of the 
assassin bad failed/ Yet such it was! Oh, covetousness I how dost 
ihou block up every avenue of social love in the human heart, damming 
the sweet impulses of affection, and rendering stagnant all those pure 
sources of benevolence which form a hoiy communion of spirit! Yes, 
coveting the jiroperty of her brother-in-law had blinded Mrs. Nixon to 
the enormity of murder, and yet had such a deed been proposed to her, 
she*>vouid have shrunk with horror from the abomination; and what does 
this evidence? That *the heart is deceitful abovef all things and des¬ 
perately wicked.’ 

“ Ilut how was it with the unfortunate woman, Waxwell? She laid 
groaning and weeping in msntal and bodily angu^b—a prey to remorse 
and terror. The ball, intended for poor Ned, had passed obliquely 
through her right side, and lodged intenially; but where, the surgeon 
could not possibly trace. Oh! hoiv lovely do the happy days of cliild- 
hooct and innocence appear to the guilty wretch who has perverted the 
gift of life, and marred the fair tablet of existence by crime, when the 
hand of death is spread above tfie heart, and ready to grasp its prey. 
How dreadful the contrast when contemplating the future—the throne 
of Omnipotence, the bar ofretributive justice, the anathema of Divine ven¬ 
geance,—‘ Depart, ye cursed I’-r-and where?—‘into everlasting torments.' 

“ Captain Nixon, on his return home, immediately hastened to visit 
poor Ned, but the lad stj^ slept, though his rest was disturbed and un¬ 
easy. Maria opened her eyes, saw uncle, strekhed out her arms, 
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and the veteran, stooping doyi^n, impressed a kiss upon her cheek ; she 
was about to speak, but an admonitory caution stopped her, and having 
looked at her companion, ^he laid quietly down again. 

“ From thence the Captain went to tlie apartment of Waxwell; she 
was raving with delirium, and uttering exclamations that shocked even 
the ears of the veteran seaman. He next repaired to the little sitling-rooni 
where the supposed corpse of the robber had been deposited, and nothing 
could exceed his astonishment at the man’s disappearance. However, he 
was gone, and now Captain Nixon sent to Bow-street for an active 
oflScer to investigate the matter the servants were rigidly examined, 
every inquiry was made, and the only conclusions tlgit could be come at 
were, either the follow was not dead and had taken advantage uf the 
confusion to crawl off, or else he had accomj)lices who had gained ac¬ 
cess tlirougli the negligence of the servants, and carried iheir comrade 
off, apprehensive that he might have something about him which would 
probably betray them; the whole was involved in a mystery that could 
not be unravelled. 

“ It was several weeks before Ned was able to quit his bed. but he 
received the kindest attention from the Captain, and the politic Mrs. 
Nixon, in her endeavours to regain the cstin^aiion she had forfeited, 
frequently permitted Maria, to be with him ; indeed, the boy felt liis long 
confinement and restraint to be* extremely irksome, and was rcstlc&s and 
impatient when his little playmate was absent. 

“ Tiie barrister was only long enough away from Court to jwevent a 
second rupture of the^vesscl, nor was his f^cc healed, wlien an important 
cause compelled him to take his place, and he received the congra¬ 
tulations of his brethren of the Bar. Tlie newspapers, as a malter of 
course, had announced the misfortune of Mr. Nixon, K.C., who was 
‘ seized with an epileptic when returning from a dinner party at his 
wealthy brother’s, Captain "Nixon; and now his re-appcarance ]n‘oduced 
another paragraph, depicting the assiduous attentions of Mrs. Nixon to 
the invalid, liis recovery, and return to Court, looking jiale, and fur 
from well, but most ably pleai'.ing the cause of his client till nearly e\- 
hatisted in strength, and pointing out the clever barrister as likely to be 
the next Atufrney-General. But these were advertisements, paitl for as 
such, and paid higlily too, and in those days there were no lU-nulitied 
‘Ages* and ‘ Satirists’ to pry into family secrets; though one Journal 
had darkly liinted at a matrimonial fracas, yet the allusion was not gene¬ 
rally understood, as many/members of the profession were in the same 
awkward predicament us Mr. Nixon. h 

“ Waxwell, loo, recovered, but it was slowly, and as soon as she 
could be removed, sbe was placed in a%mali house in a country village, 
the Captain making a sufficient allowance for her maintenance (her hus¬ 
band had previously secured her money) till she should <be enabled to 
provide ibr herself. Nor was this generosity lost upon the unhappy 
womans who warmly expressed her gl^atitude for the kindness she ex¬ 
perienced. 

“ Ned was sent to boarding-school, where his quick intellect would 
have soon placed him in one of tlie principal classes, but as no allow¬ 
ances were made for a peculiarity of temper arising from infantile educa¬ 
tion and habits, the boy became stubborn mulish, till punishment 
hardened him into daring) and at length he set every one at defiance. 
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Often was severity inflicted upon him for, the faults of others, and lie 
scorned to betray an associate ; whilst^ if there was any deed requiring; 
))Cfuliar Imrdiliood in the performance, Nec^ was flattered into under¬ 
taking it by the individuals who not unfrequently betrayed him to save 
themselves. Captain Nixon allowed liim to want for nothing; and old 
W ill visited liim once a fortnight to see how he gotten. His holidays 
were passed with his kind benefactor, and Maria generally remained 
some time at her uncle’s, whertf, with ifjed, the veteran enjoyed a pleasure 
which left no sting behind it. * 

“ Tlius time went on till the hardy boy attained his fourteenth year, 
and then a circumtifnncc occurred which afforded a further insight into 
his luertory. He was standing, with several of his schoolmates, near the 
rmrance of their play-ground, when a gipsy woman stealthily ap¬ 
proached, and, with the cunning whispering of Iicr tribe, inquired, 

‘ W hether they would have tlieir fortunes told /* 

“ The very sound of flie voice, thougli uttered scarcely above the 
breath, jarred upon Ned’s heart. It awoke recollections of his earlier 
davs, and, gazing with intense eagerness at the female, he drew back 
instinctively, for, in the person of the individual Before him, he had 
recognised old Nan. 'i^e boys were too much in awe of the gipsy to 
niakii her the object of sport themselves, but riiey called for Ned, whose 
reckless propensities, they were well aware, might in the present instance 
atVoul them some sport; but Ned had disappeared, and the gipsy 
shortly after pursued her \vay. No sooner, however, had she turned 
a ci;rner of the lane, that concealed all beyond it from being over¬ 
looked by his scJiool-fellows, than Ned liastily followed, and boldly 
riNjiiosted to have his fortune told ; not according to the slang and art 
of the tribe, addressed to an^ignorant, half-terrified, half-doubting lad, 
but in plain Knglish, to the child she had ai)andoned to destitution in 
the sti’ccts of London. ” • 

“ Tlie liag looked earnestly at the boy, whose face was agitated by 
the conflict of emotions that were struggling in his breast. She was 
not long ill calling the features to rernembtance, hut, with the quickness 
natural to cupidity, she saw also, by his dress, that he must be in cir¬ 
cumstances whicli would enable him to render her assistance ; she 
therefore gave indirect answers to Ids inquiries, till she had ascertained 
tliat he was dependent on the bounty of another, and the secret of his 
birth was yet unknown to him. 

“ Whilst this was passing, Ned heard the ihouts of his schooLfellowa 
ill searcli of him, and presenting the woman with haIf-a*crown, he 
begged her to meet him again on the following evening, which she 
jwomised to do, and the boy rAuraed to his companions. The next 
d.'iy was one ilevoted to the periodical visits of Will, and anxiously did 
the 5'outh av^ait his arrival; nor vvas his gratification diminished when 
the appointed time brought a travelling carriage to the great gates, 
from which alighted Captain Nixon himself, who, the weather being 
delightfully fine, had embraced the opportunity for enjoying recreation, 
as well as to remove Ned from school. 

“ The boy, as soon as thej^were alone, informed his benefactor of 
the discovery he had made, and the veteran determined to be present at 
the interview. This he ^rrled into effect, and, by dint of threats and 
persuasioHs, as well as the offer of strong temptations as it respected 
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her future comforts, the following brief narrative was drawn from her. 
Her parents had belonged to the gip»y tribe, but she had quitted them 
when young, and entered into service. Whilst thus engaged with a 
female who let part of her house as lodgings, she became ac(]uainted 
with the footman of a Spanish nobleman, who often watched the house, 
and ultimately their intimacy gi-cw into guilt. 

“ At this time a beautiful young ladyjodged with her mistress. She 
was a foreigner, but her husband was l^nglish, and, though much 
attached to her, he seldom remained Idng in her company. At length 
she brought into the world a fine boy, whicb Nan was induced by ber 
paramour to steal away, and the lady died. The^ Spanish nobleman 
relumed to Madrid, and bis servant was amply supplied with funds, 
from what source she did not know, and they lived together with tlui 
child in great profusion till it was g*.nc, when the man, by his de¬ 
predations, rendered himself amenable to the laws of his country, 
and was transported. Loft destitute, she sd'ught the residence of her 
former mislrcss, under the hope of ascertaining something relative 
to the child’s father ; but her mistress had quitted the neighbourhood, 
and no one could'afford her* any information where she was to be foiunl. 
Thus circumstanced, she was reduced to beggary, and soon made her 
account in retaining the infant as a passport to tiie heart of benevolence. 
The buy thrived well. She rejoin<kl the gipsies, and they underwent 
various vicissitudes till the period of her going to the metropolis, and 
leaving the lad in tJiie streets. 

“ Such was her statement relative to poor Ned. That there was 
more remaining to be told, Captain Nixon felt certain; but she evaded 
further inquiries, till slie suddenly recollected tlie thing which tlie cliild 
had worn round his nock, and which, she* said, had been placed there 
by her seducer. The veteran instantly called to mind the small leather 
bag which old V/ill had* supposeci was a cliarm, and going to the 
bureau in which it was dcposite<i, the Captain readily found it; and 
hurrying the woman and the lad into his carriage, he immediately drove 
to the oflice of his solicitor, where old Nan unwillingly gave her deposit 
tion. The case was examined, but it contained merely an identification 
of the lad whh a small piece of parchment, on which there was a signa¬ 
ture, but the handwriting* was so stiff and cramped, that, like many of 
the franks by memliers of the present legislative body, it could be made 
into nothing or anything. The whole, however, was placed in the 
hands of the legal gentleiyan. Old Nan was comfortably provided for, 
under the hope that by kindness she might l/e iniiuenced to make further 
discoveries; and Ned, under the superintendence of Will, was fitted out 
for sea, the latter part of his educatioif having4bccn devoted to the theo¬ 
retical study of navigation. 

“ The first intention of Captain Nixon was to send the youngster in an 
East Indiaman; but hia predilection was for the Navy, and the veteran, 
unwilling to thwart his inclination, atmnee assented. An old shipmate, 
now a Post-Captain in command of the Scotchman, seventy-four, was 
applied to, and immediately consented to receive him ; so that Ned had 
to be re-equipped in smart uniform, an^ made no contemptible figure, 
tp the great delight of Maria, the chagrin and mortification of her 
mother, the gratification of Captain Nixon, rnd the uncontrolled pride 
of old Nan. 
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“ The Scotchman was fitting out at Portsmouth, and Ned was 
despatched thither by the.coach. Itw&sa summer's day, bright and 
shilling. He kissed away Maria’s tears—promised to bring her back a 
parrot and a monkey—shook hands with his'generous patron—and old 
VVdl saw liiin safely seated in the dickey by the side of un army officer 
in rough light infantry regimentals. The vehicle was well loaded. The 
coachman and guard took their places, and away serfmpered the horses 
over old London Bridge, mijcing Ao stop till they polled up at the 
Klepliant and Castle, a liouso which in those days was scarcely more 
than burthen for one elephant, but now would take all the elephants in 
the Deccan to carry it. Here anoth* passenger joined the party in 
the dickey. He was a thin spare man, with sallow complexion, })ierc- 
ing black eyes, a prim demureuess about his moutii, with black hair as 
straight as a ha’portli of pin#,” a broad-brimmed liat and a drab coat, 
half-quaker, haif-inethodist. 

“ ‘ All right r said tli% guard, after giving a twang-twang with his 
horn, and the coachman, reeving the reins througii his fingers, ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ I say, Jem, my tulip, just lay hould o’ them lliore leaders' 
heads a minute and start ’em, will you, my dickey-bkd t * 

“ .)em did as he was desired, but at the moment the coach was about 
to move, the sound of a stentorian voice was heard crossing the road 
from the Borough way. ‘ Ship ahoy’-••avast heaving! Lli, d—n yer 
eyes, a pretty skipper of a craft you must be, to run yer anchor up to 
tlie bows and part o’ yer freight ashore,’ , 

“ This was uttered by a stout thorough bulldog-looking tar hurrying 
along upon Ins toes, and he v^as followed by a youth of about seventeen, 
also habited in mariner’s apparel. ‘ Heave a-head, boy-o,’ said the tar, 
addressing his companion. * D—n the lubber, did he tliink to leave us 
behind?’ Ho had now ranged up ‘ alongside,’as he called it,and 
demanded berths for himself and his shipmate. • 

“ ‘ Fear I cannot accommodate you, Sir,’ replied the guard, who had 
descended from his station. ‘ Have only room for one. Sir,’ and he 
winked at the clerk, who had again received the way-bill. 

“ ‘ Ownly one! That be blovv’d, you know,’ returned the tar. * We 
must both on us go; and 1 say, Sam, licre’s for bonrdiifg on ’em, and 
d-^-n the fellow as dares to onberth us, and me witii a boa’svvain’s 
warrant in my pocket.’ • 

“ He was about to suit the action to the word, but was prevented by 
the young man, who observed, that he * didn’t care where they stowed 
him.* ^ ■ 

“ ‘ If that’s the case,’ said the guard, with another wink at the clerk, 
‘ I think we can put him outside fojr inside yirre,* 

“ ‘ And who the -wanted anything else but what’s fair ejacu¬ 

lated the tar * Say what’s the damages, and,’ pulling out a handful of 
guineas, ani chinking them, ‘ here’s summ’ut to square tiie yards by.’ 

“ It never struck the seaman, that if there was room outside, it was 
all that he desired, and therefore the extra demand was a gross imposi¬ 
tion ; nor was he aware that the guard dared not carry above a certain 
number of passengers, and tligre was yet one place vacant. The honest 
lar was about to pay the money, but the army officer, who witnessed the 
transaction, insisted tha^nft advaitfage should be taken of the sailor’s 
‘ ignorance.* * 
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“ The word * ignOTauce* rather nettled Jack, as coming from a soldier; 
and though the interference was meant in kindness, yet the seaman was 
angry at it, and would pay the extra price, seeing as he ‘ was now an 
officer himself, with a boa^wain’s warrant in his pocket.* 

“ Affairs having been amicably arranged, and two pots of porter 
swallowed, the seamen took their berths ‘ abaft,* as they said; that is, 
on the body of the'coach, with their backs to the horses, and facing to 
Ned and the oOicer of the army.' OncV more the guar<l shouted ‘ all 
right !* away went Jem with the leaders, and off they started ; the elder 
of the seamen, with a * Here, ould Blue Peter,* pitched Jem a shilling 
as they passed. 

For the first mile or two very little conversation fook place, but the 
jolly tar soon became communicative. ‘ His name,* he said, ‘ had 
been Ben Transom when lie was no better than a nasty-face; but now 
he’d got a handle to it, in regard o’ the warrant in his pocket for good 
behaviour and sarvitude, and thenceforward he was to be Muster 
'J’ransoiii, boa*8wain o’ his Majesty’s ship the Showerbath.’ 

“ * A 10-gun brig, I tiiink, my friend,* said the army officer. * I left 
her lying about a week since with a convoy flag flying for the Medi¬ 
terranean.* 

“ ‘ And if she is but a JO-gun brig,* respontled the tar, offended at 
the allusion to the smallness of*thc craft, * she’s a sloop-of-war for all 
that; and mayhap she may be bound to the Mediterranean, for they 
ordered me to mal^e all sail, and get aboard to take charge of the 
boa*swain*s stores. The ould boa’swain is going to the Ondaunted, 
and the Ondaunted*s hou’swain has got a IM into the Scotchman.* 

“ ‘ The Scotchman !’ repeated Ned, with a feeling of pleasure—the 
name giving some locality to his ideas ; ‘ that*s my ship.* 

* Your ship, young gc^Uleman,* uttered the new-made boatswain, 
with something like contempt in his manners; ‘my ship are two big 
words from such a small mouth ; I suppose you are going to join l»cr, 
and much good raay’t do you 1’ 

“ ‘ Yes, i am going to join hpr,’ answered Ned smartly; ‘ and I hope 
it will do me good, though you seem to insinuate the contrary.* 

“ ‘ I sinewaCe,* exclaimed Transom, looking a frigate’s broadside at 
the youngster; ‘1 scorns any such consarn whatsornever; I ne\wjr 
sinewatedi and as fop the Scotchman, may he she arn’t manned with 
burgoo eaters from stem to starn’—from head rails to cabin windows; 
she’s like the craft as had a crew of Irishmen, and tlic ship’s name was 
Pat.* 

“ The army officer was a captain in a light' infantry regiment, already 
embarked at Portsmouth for foreign service; h^ was a firm-built, active 
man; and Ned subsequently learned that his name was Maloney, a native 
(which his tongue betrayed) of ‘ dard owld Ireland.’ The boatswaia’s 
companion was the son of an ancient messmate who had been a voyage 
or two in the merchant service, but was in such constant dread of the 
press, that he determined at once to enter for a man-of-war, and Transom 
having offered to take him under his especial protection, he was now 
journeying with him to Portsmouth, that he might have a chance of 
gaining favour in the Showerba^h. * 

“ Captain Maloney was a most pleasant dnd affable companion—full 
o£ that sort of anecdote that is' calculated to interest young minds, and 
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always adding sometningto his stories by way of moral advice. He had 
been with the army all Ins life, as he h4d first opened hU eyes in the 
very comfortable accommodations of a subaltern’s apartment in bar¬ 
racks, his father being then a lieutenant in tSie very same regiment in 
which the son was now a captain. ‘ But it’s the fortune o* war,* said he, 

* tlie old gentleman died a Major-(ieneral; and, plase God, I mane to 
live to be one. So you see, youngster, it’s no use*cryingat the foot 
of the tree that you can’t get, Jip to the fruit. True, some geU broad, 
aisev'steps; others mount by a«poke-ladder, but the most satisfactory 
way is to climb—climb—climb, and tlie difficulty you encounter in 
rising to the top vill make you howld on better when you get 
llicrc/ * 

* That’s it, Sir—just it,’ said the boatswain; ‘ and I hopes Sant 
here, as well as the young gentjeman, will log it down in memory ; ah,' 
and lie shook his head, * it’s hard work to get promotion now-a^days; 
and if it hadn’t been fof my owld Commander, Lord Nelson, why I 
sluuild liave never got my hoasun’s warrant; but lie made ’em give it 
me off liand, seeing as f had been cno of his barge’s crew in three 
ililferent ships, and had fought alongside of him, I may say, in every 
union.’ 

“ This announcement* added greatly to thj respect which Ned was 
inclined to yield to the tar, for Nelsoii’s name ever carried with it a 
cha.rm to all minds; nor was Captain Maloney backward in bis ac¬ 
knowledgments, so that a better understanding and more harmonious 
iccliiigs existed during the remainder of tlic journey* 

“ ’J’iie dcmure-looking gimlkman bad occasionally joined in the con¬ 
versation, but it was move in the way of cynical reproof for alleged 
levity than otherwise, whilst%t every place they stopped at he alighted 
to speak to a very pretty young female beside, wliose brilliant black 
eyes sparkled with lustre from beneath a ^^c^y pripiitive border of a 
mublin caj), and though they wcire cast down in modest confusion when¬ 
ever the Captain gave her one of his ‘ die-away’ glances, yet it was a 
matter of iloubt whether she was not much pleased with the silent 
homage that he paid her. 

“ ‘ You’ve a tight-looking frigate under convoy, Sir,’ ^id the boat¬ 
swain ; ‘ a fine figure-head and bows, and I dare say sails well,* 

“ ‘ She is as the Creator h.ith pleased to make her,’ returned the other, 
—‘ a poor fallen creature of sin.’ • 

‘ Well, who’d have thought it?’ responded tHe boatswain; ‘ poor 
young thing—boarded by pirates I supjiosc ;* yet she looks so lovely 
and innocent, as if her heaVt was all vartue. I should jist like to know 
the chap as has injured her.’ • 

“ ‘ It is the arch fiontl who goeiS to and fro in the earth doing mis¬ 
chief,’ responded the man in drab 5 ‘ the enemy of souls—Satan.* 

“ That be-blow*d, owld genelman,* Said the boatswain, half laughing 
half angry ; ‘ nobody shall cver^)itcb that gammon into me, Ben Tran¬ 
som as was, Muster Tr4n8om as is;—dealings with tire Devil!—-^ihen Tm 
d— if she has. What do you say. Captain V 

“ ‘ Our friend applies a different meaning to wbat you do to his 
words,’ relumed the Captain;** his allusions are allegoricaL’ 

“ ‘ Ay, there may b^sowie.sense in talking about Harry Curricle, 
the vagabond,’ uttered Tftansom; ‘ hut as for Davy Jones—why that’s. 
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coming it too strong, anil raises a doubt of the charges agin Harry 
Curricle.’ 

“ ‘ He is wandering in the mazes of his own polluted ideas,* said the 
man in drab, contemptuously. 

“ * Or rather, my friend, is it not k)jc straightforward and homely prin¬ 
ciples of his nature that are bewildered by your metaphorical language V 
said the Captain. ' 

“ ‘ The enemy is subtle in excuses; yjeld not to his temptations,’ re¬ 
sponded the man. * ‘ 

“ ‘ Well, then. I’m blow’d if this don’t puzzle me out and out!* ex¬ 
claimed the boatswain, good-liuiiiouredly. 

‘ Hecausc you are still in the slough and mire of original sin,’ uttered 
the man ; ‘ you want faith, you want hope, you want charity.’ 

‘ Tlien I’m-if 1 do,* exclaimed Transom; * I’ve faith in Lord 

Nelson that he’ll lick the French wherever he finds ’em; 1 have liojies 
of being bos’n of a first-rate, and wear a ffill shart afore 1 kick the 
bucket; and I’ve charity enough to forgive my enemies arter I’ve well 
tlirashcd ’em; and so, Muster Drabskin, ye’re out in your reckoning.’ 

“ Thus the conv-ersation c«ntinued till they stopped at the inn to dine, 
but found that no preparations hail been made. ’J’he drab gentleman 
had conducted his fair charge into a private room, and the rest of the 
passengers grumbled at delay.. liut after some show of bustle the table 
was spread with an excellent dinner; and just as they had sal down and 
commenced the wojrk of mastication, the horn of the guard sounded, 
and they were unceremoniously summoned to depart. ‘ Ate away, 
youngster, and niver mind’em,’ said Malodby, setting the example, which 
was followed by tlie boatswain, whilst the company wasted their time 
and breath in useless squabbling with tlife servants, and vociferously 
debating the question with the waiter who was demanding payment. 
Again the horn sounded, aixl the horses pranced, and the shouts ‘ Now, 
yir,*—‘ Can’t stop,’ &c., were heard. The waiter withdrew to fetch the 
landlord, whilst Maloney exclaimed, ‘ Sit down every mother’s son of 
you, and fill your plates with everything that you want; lave the rest 
to me.’ 

“ In a moni'enl there was a tremendous clattering of knives and forks, 
as the request, or rather command, was complied with, and llie whole 
had an outrageous supply before them. The horn again sounded more 
impatiently than before,—the waiter re-entered, but without his master, 
who, having on many previous occasions played the same trick, was 
rather cautious of trustmg nis person amongst them. ‘ tVhat have wo 
to })ay a-head, my man V inquired the Captain. 

“ ‘ Five shillings lor the dinner, and^what you please for the waiter, 
Sir,* responded tiie bowing and obsequious, thougii somewhat alarmed, 
napkin-carrier. • 

Follow my leader!’ shouted Maloney, throwing down two half- 
crowns and catching up his well-filled plate. ‘ There’s the money for 
the dinner, and’—gwing the fellow a kick in an inexpressible part,—‘ by 
Jasiis, there’s what I like to give you for yourself 1’ and away he started 
for the coach. 

“ * Manhandle your plates,’ bellowed llie boatswain, as he followed 
Maloney’s example to the very letter. Evfiry^passenger was pursuing 
the same course, to the great mirth of the spectators who remained 
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outaicle; and the waiter at last fairly made a run of it out of their way. 
Ned h<ad laughed so immoderately at tli(f whole scene, that lie was the 
last who left the room; nevertheless he was walking off with liis plate, 
and had reached the pavement, when the vahirous waiter pounced upon 
him, and would have deprived him of Ins prize, but, observing a poor old 
match-woman standing and looking on, he emptied the contents of his 
jilate into her basket, and then, to the great astonishment and mirth of 
the beholders, he threw a clever sunrfmerset over the rails in front of tlui 
inn,*and was up in tlie dickey in an instant. 

“ ‘ Dthrive on, Coachee,* shouted the Captain, iiitching a shilling 
into the old grinning match-woman’s liaskct, the boatswain and others 
still following his*e.\;.n!iplc; ‘ !3tlirivc on, I say!* But the coachmmi, 
who just before liad been fiery hot with impatience, now licid in his 
cattle, whilst the guard dcclare^l tliat the coach should not move without 
they returned tlie plates directly. 

“ ‘All well and goo(l,%ny darlin,* said the Captain, placing his dinner 
on the roof of the coach, and pulling out a stout, serviceable pocket- 
knife. ‘ Come, youngster,’ said he to Ned; ‘ by the powers, but that 
tumbling must have inadc a strange confasion in your inside! Come, 
wc’li be messmates to-day ; out with your vovicauJ 

“ This N(mI promptly obeyctl; but tlie gu^rd, with considerable rude¬ 
ness, pushed him on oue side, and endeavoured to seize the plate, ‘ I’ll 
just tell you what it is, my man,* said Maloney, * don’t be wanting tlie 
help of a doctlior; for if you offer to touch anything belonging to me, 
by tlie Secretary-at-AV'^ar but Til give you a memorandum of it in your 
bones as shall last you your'iife !’ 

“ ‘ The wages of sin are death !* exclaimed the man in drab, as the 
guard withdrew; but to whftm the observation was applied <lid not then 
appear. The spectators, amounting to not, less than a hundred (and 
many of them, from jirevious occurrencei, guessing the cause), were 
delighted with the sport, and their cheers were loud and long; till at 
last the boatswain, who had again descended, was seen issuing from the 
inn window with the remains of a fiije goose upon the carving-fork. 
Tliis was a climax: the shouts were astounding; the horses were 
startled, and set off before the tar could get to tlie coach; and then 
commenced a grand chase through the streets, Transom Just holding his 
own with the vehicle, and bearing the bird that §aved the capitol over 
his shoulder. * 

“ The spectators followed, liurrahing—shops- were abandoned—win¬ 
dows thrown up—people came running from ajl directions—the coach¬ 
man vainly tried to pull in—whilst the boatswain, waving the remnant 
of the goose above liis^hcad aetlie signal of victory, responded to the 
cheers of the populace—even the muscles of the man in drab relaxed 
fir6m their ipisterc expression atlhe humour of the scene. 

“ At length the horses reached a steep descent in the town, at which 
they had always been accustonied to stop for the purpose of putting the 
slipper on the wheel, and, natural to instinct, they became instantly 
obedient to the reins, and stood still just long enough to allow of the 
operation being performed, and giving time to Transom to regain bis 
seat. 

“ ‘ Hurrah!’ shout^ rtie veteran, mounting the roof of the coach, 
and tossing the mangled bird in the air, which iie again caught in its 
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descent. ‘Hurrah!* echoed the mob.- ‘Well done, Jack! True 
Blue for ever !’ Away went tlie horses again, but with more gentleness 
than before, till they reached the'bottom of the hill. 

“ ‘ And now, young gentleman,' said Maloney, ‘ I hope you will 
learn from this that honesty is the best policy. Tiiat fellow sarved me 
much the same about seven years since; and often, when I’ve been on 
short allowance in'Portugal, I'vo promised the gentleman a favour of 
this kind if fortune should ever afi'iJrd rae.iin opportunity.’ 

“ The slipper \vas hooked up, and the ooach stopped at a small public* 
house for parcels, when they were joined by the populace; and, their 
dinner being over, they enjoyed a'delicious draught of ale—the boatswain 
giving the people a guinea to drink ‘ Success to Nelson.* 

“ Just at tijis monie!it up came one of those petty, consequential 
oflicials—a constable, and charged the })pssengcvs with ‘robbery.* 

“ ‘ Is it lor the dinners or the plates, Mistlier .Dundtherhead t' inquired 
tlie Captain. “ 

“ ‘ jMy name’s not Dunderhead,* returned the constable; ‘and it 
doesn’t become a gentleman who boars the King’s commission to use 
derogatory languu^i to a bruher-ollicer.* 

“ ‘ Many ten thousand pardons, Mistlier Brother-Officer,’ replied 
Maloney, bowing with niocU gravity. * Maybe'its a Field-Marshal you 
are, by \our tnmcbcon V 

“ ‘ Field-Marshal or no Field-Marshal, I desire, in the King’s name, 
that you come down and surrender yourself my prisoner I’ demanded 
tlie oiilcial wilh great jiunijiosity, whilst the crowd, though inclined to 
merriment, wore too much afraid of his autiiority to interfere. 

“ ‘ An wliat should I be taken into custody for ?* inquired the Cap¬ 
tain ; * where’s your w’urrant 

“ ‘ Ay, where’s your warrant, ye wagahone V repeated Transom; 

‘ mine’s snug in my pockety and I’m bos’n of the Showerbatli sloop- ' 
of-war. AV ho's for goo'sc V 

“ The conidiman again became impatient; but the constable’s excla¬ 
mation—‘ J charge you to stand, in his Majesty’s name!’ prevented 
his moving; and it was with lio little interest and excitement that the 
pnpul.nce behind the man of the law climbing up, as was sLip])osed, to 
s .'ize the Captain. No molestation was oflercd to iiim till his head was 
level with the rails of the dickey, when Transom, wielding the goose by 
his only remaining legs slapped it*vvith no small violence into the con¬ 
stable's face, exclaiming—'• Show us your warrant, you wagabone!’ 

“ Down <lro])ped the mah; the Captain threw the plate after him; 
the other passengers did the same; the shouts and peals of laughter 
rose louder than ever; again the iiorse^ made play, and the i-cene of 
strife and contention was soon exchanged for the ijuiet of the road and 
tile freshness of the fields, there bein^ but little dust on account of a 
previous fall of rain. 

“ * Well, he’s got llie tliingumecs, al.all events,’ said Transom ; ‘ so 
that they can’t say as we robbed him.* 

“ ‘ By the powers, but you presented him with a fine service of plate, 
anyhow!’ said Maloney, laughing; whilst to Ned the whole had the 
spirit of enchantment. ‘ And now, youn'g gentleman, if you are ever 
placed in a similar predicament, always take care of number one—- 
nothing like expericncfi to make you wise. At Weakfast or at tea, when 
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you’re travelling, you must fill three large,cups for yourself—put plenty 
of cream in the first, and let the other 4 uo cool whilst your drinking it. 
As for the toast—Midshipmen don’t vvear pockets for nothing!* 

“ Wliilst rounding that remarkable hollow known as the ‘ Devil’s 
Puncli Bowl,’ the ma'n in drab had a good opportunity allordod of com¬ 
menting upon the wickedness and vanity of the world at large; and his 
figures of rhetoric were sad teiisers to 'rransom, who, however, swore 
that he would * keep some ok^ ’em in mind, and pilcl» at the oiheers 
when he got aboard, just by way of showing his laming.’ 

“ It was a glorious evening, and tljc scenery was exuberantly rich 
as they crossed summit of I’ortsdown Hill. A delightful tre.ck of 
count/y lay before ibem, witli that luxuriant garden of nature, the Isle of 
Wight, in the distance; wliilst llie middle space was occujued by a 
stretch of water from St. Ileleli’s to the Motberbank; Sjiithcad filling 
up the centre. The sun was glowing in gorgcou.s splendour, spreaUing 
his unrivalled tints of vermilion and gold over land, sLy, and ocean, 

“ Ned was mucli gratified with the spectacle; and though lio liad 
frequently witnessed the bright sun-dowa of a snijimcr’s eve, and us au 
entliLisiablic admirer of nature had felt ils^innneners* yet never had he 
on any previous occabiui* experienced wliat ho then did. iio were his 
parents, and whether the child of wedlock ot of bhatuc, wore alike un¬ 
known to him ; thougli there was a prob'ahility of exalted alliance, and 
Old Nan had held out expectations tliat such was actually the case. 
Yet he had been cast abandoned upon llie world through some myste¬ 
rious cause—he had hern sm^telied from destitution, and nouri.'.hed with 
kindness, by the hand of bounteous generosity—and through llie same 
benevolent intervention he w^s now comuieucing his career as an ofiicor 
in the service of his country: a crowd of recollections of the past rapidly 
gave place to ardent hopes and pleasing antitipaiions oi' the iulurc. 

“ it was still light when they drove untler the *111x11011 gateway of 
the ramparts, and entered upon the hustling streets, where blue, wiiiti?, 
and gold were the ])roniinent colours ; whilst it actually seemed to have 
been raining cock’d hats, for scarcely# anything else coulil he seen. 
Officers of every grade were moving to-and*fro in High Street; but as 
soon as another gateway iiad been jiassed on lo the I’fmil, then the 
Jatfk Tars were tliickiy clustered together, cither on liberty or waiting 
with their boats at the Sally-port. ^ * 

“ This was all new to Ned, and when, on alighluig and entering the 
coffee-room at the Blue Posts, he found it filled with Midshipmen, 
literally enjoying their ‘ Uia for two and toast fftr six it jirescntcd a 
picture of life tliat exactly tallied with liis own views and wishes. Here 
were youths of all ages,d’rom th*e child of ten to the young man of two- 
and-twenty, wearing the same i|piform, and all assuming a degree of 
independences as if they relied solely upon their own merits for advance¬ 
ment in the Service, 

“ The appearance of Ned ambugst them attracted general observa¬ 
tion. He was a remarkably fine-looking lad, witli curly locks, which 
he displayed on entering the room by respectfully taking off his hat; 
and this unusual manoeuvre at the Blue Posts excited the risibility of 
the youngsters, whilst evejry one detected the * greenhorn* in this 
simple act. / 

“ ‘ Ha, my fine feller! how d’ye do—d*ye do?' exclaimed a tall 
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foppish Midshipman, stepping up to him and offering his hand. * Have 
been expecting you for these t>vo hours past—tea waiting. You^re 
come to join the-and ho hesitated. 

“‘Scotchman,’ said N^d, bowing politely in token of acknowledg¬ 
ment for the ailable manner in which he had been met. 

“ ‘ Aw, yes, 1 remember,’ returned tlie other, affectedly, * I remem¬ 
ber the “ Oatmeal"bin,”a8 wecall her—all burgoo eaters, from the Cap¬ 
tain down to the pigs, and all affficted with the—haugh—hem. The 
slancheons nearly rubbed through with “ blessings on his Grace the 
Duke of Argyle.’ ” 

“ A general laugh followed* tliis address, which was uttered witli 
much humour; but Ned saw notliing particularly offensive to himself 
in it, and, as a stranger amongst them, lie determined not to be the 
first to manifest a quarrelsome temper, f 

“ ‘ "Whatever she is, or may be,’ said he, * I am wholly ignorant of; 
but I trust 1 shall learn my duty with alacrity, and perform it cheer¬ 
fully.* 

“ ‘ No doubt of it—not the least doubt of it,’ responded the fop. 

* You’ll be Captain of the keepers after the first cruise, and beat the 
after-guard hollow in sheeting home your eye-luU. liut come, K?ir, tea, 
as I said is waiting, will you Join us ?’ 

“ Ned unhesitatingly complied, for, tliougli he was aware that they 
were quizzing him, yet he would not display any want of conciliating 
feeling; and he had swallowed one cup of lea, witii a single piece of 
toast, when Captain Maloney entered the coficc-room and beckoned 
him to come out. The youth rose to coiiipiy, but the fop caught his 
arm. ‘ Haugh—hem—you’re not going to deprive us of the felicity, 
afforded by your company, are you?* 

“ ‘ That will depend upon my friend,’ returneii Ned, firmly, and 
rather impatient atihe interruption. 

“ ‘ Haugh, then, my fine fellow—here, waiter—haugh, then, you’ll 
have the goodness to pay for o\ir teas, since we liavc done you the 
honour to favour you with our,society.’ 

“ ‘ I shall do no such thing,* returned Ned, with strong emphasis, 
though perfectly self-collected, and stretched out his hand to reach liis 
hat, which, however, was instantly seized hold of by another of the 
party, who declared - he should keep possession of it, to insure his safe 
return. 

“ * 1 insist upon your givjng me my property, Sir,’ uttered Ned, with 
warmth. ‘ My friend awaiting for me. If you refuse, the consequences 
be upon your own head,’ 

“ * Oh, no fear of consequences,* .said the other, sliaking the hat with 
the open part downwards, as if to eject anything that might be inside. 
‘ l*m not going to wear it, or even to put it on.* << 

“ ‘ Will you, or will you not, restore il to me V demanded Ned, his 
anger rising at their ungenerous treatlnent. ‘ Remember 1 call every 
one to witness—* 

“ ‘ No, 1 will not,* answered the young man, who fancied he had 
gone too far to recede without having ap imputation of fear cast upon 
him. ‘ Pay for the tea, and it;*fr—* 

“ What more he would have said was sifetfoed, for the next instant 
he was extended flat Un hia back along the floor. Ned bounded over 
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him, waving his hat above his head with a cheer; the folding-doors 
swung on their hinges, and he nearly knocked down Captain Maloney 
and a naval Lieutenant, who had wiinessed the whole proceedings 
through tlie oval plate-glass that was fixed ih each flap of the door¬ 
way. 

“ ‘ You deserve great credit for your spirited conduct, young gentle¬ 
man,* said Maloney ; ‘ but I haven’t time to say morfe than good-bye. 
The thransport is getting unjer Wity with my regiment, but your 
b(diaviour to day has greatly pleased me, and I tliought an introduction 
lo an old friend of mine might be of service to you, and ho has ])ro- 
mised me to do the nadefii!, by way of keeping you out of mischief 
and he jiresented thS yoath to Mr. Sullivan, the First-Lieutenant of the 
‘ i*»raave’ frigate. * Good bye, my boy! 1 see you can take your own 
]»art, and its a rough world you’^have to get througlj—good bye!’ He 
sliook Ned lieartily by tlie hand and was going away, when several of 
the Midshipmen, headed b)*tho humbled hero of the hat, came rushing 
out witli vows of vengeance; but the countenance and fiery haste of the 
leader was instantly (juclled when a weil-remernbered voice met his ear, 
and a never-to-be-forgotten form greeted his«sight. • 

“ ‘What arc you doing away from your boat, Mr. Timmins?’ 
iiKpnred the Lieutenant,* as the abaslied Mklsiiipmau shrunk back. 
‘ (Jo instantly, Sir, get your men together, and return on board. I 
have, I am sorry to say, been a grieved spectator of that which I never 
•xjjectcd to see in an officer of the Braave. Ifowevfjr I shall take no 
advantage of tliat—you have had your punishment, Sir ; though, jier- 
liaps, a little more of it might 15e useful to stow away for future remem¬ 
brance—’ 

“ ‘ As the first act of your kindness towards me, Sir, may 1 entreat 
that you will look over what has taken place? |Said Ned. 

“ ‘ You must not interfere, youngster,’ retuwed the Lieutenant; ‘ the 
knowledge of the transaction was purely accidental on my part; hut, as 
i detest everything that can by any possibility be construed into clan¬ 
destine prying, 1 shall say no more upon tjie subject. His being away 
from his boat is a breach of duty. Mr, Timmins, bear a hand on 
board, Sir.’ The crest-fallen Midshipman touched his hat And hurried 
olf to the Sally-port. * And now, young gentlemen/ continued the 
Lieutenant, addressing the other Midshipmen, ‘ I ,am satisfied there 
are none of you wanting in real geneikisity of pui;nosc—it is a stale 
silly thing to practise upon the ignorance of a youth because ho 
may not be so well acquainted with the service as*ynurselves. 1 shall 
leave my young friend here ^ith you, and do not let his first impres¬ 
sions of a Midshipman’s berth be unfavourable ones.* He then hurried 
after Maloney, and Ned returned to the coffee-room, where he was 
spontaneously welcomed by a cheer/and those who had started as his 
chief persecutors were converted into cordial friends, whilst Ned, to 
prove that his refusal to pay for the tea did not arise from either parsi¬ 
mony or poverty, invited as many as chose, to dine with him the next 
afternoon at four o’clock. 
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ANECDOTES PF SIR SIDNEY SMITH. 

DKUIVEU VKOV IllMSUI.V. 

' 

In giving tlic following Anecdotes of Sir Sidney Sinitli, it may not be 
out of glace to notice his,lineage, for the benefit of those who, although 
not ignorant (who is ?) of his liime, may nevertheless bo unucquuinied 
with his origin, which, however,^ is in yo way remarkable, oxcegt that 
his owne;tcellcnce may be traced to It’s grogenitors. The correct spel¬ 
ling, of this distinguished ollicer’s family name is Smytho. He is a col¬ 
lateral. relative of Sir Sidney l^taftbrd Smyllic, who was Lord Chief 
Baron, and of Srnythe, Lord Viscount Strangfovd'—all descondants of 
Customer Smytlie, temp. Qiu?en Llizabeth. His signature lias’alw.'iy.s 
been Smith, for what reason I never thought of asking him. His an-> 
cestors, like himself, it appears, were conspicuous for their goodness; 
and on a large gravestone in the nave of church at New Shore/iani 
is the following epitaph to the memory of Sir Sidney’s great grand¬ 
father:—Here lietli the body of Captain Cornelius Smith,.of i)ovi*r, 
who served his King, country^ and friendand ho/iontblc; he 
was an indulgent husband, a kind father, and Iriemlly to bis m quaint- 
ance, who dy’d much laipented the26th Octolfcr, aged 66 years.’' .Tins 
Cornelius Smith w.'is the fath^^r of Captain Kdward Smith, of llic lieu- 
ford, vvlio was mortally wpunded at the attack of La Guira, J"ei). IDth, 
1743; a grandfather of General Edward Smith, Colonel of the 43rd 
Regiment, apd (Governor of Fort Charles, Jamaica, who served wjiii 
Wolf at the reduction of Quebec, and dicd‘at Bath on il/tb January, ISdy. 

Sir Sidney Smith is the son of Captain Smith, a bro.tlicr of the last- 
mentioned gentleman (who during the early part of tiie war of 1756 
served as Aid-de-Camp to the Right lion. Lord George Sackvillc, and 
afterwards held an otfice ?.n the royal household), by Mary, daughter of 
Pinkey.VVilkinson, Esq,, aa opulent merchant. Unfortunately, liow’- 
ever, the union between Sir Sidney’s father and mother, which took place 
in 1760, was eiTected without the consent ol Mr. AV ilkinson; iq conse¬ 
quence of whicli he left all hil great property to Ids other daughter, Lady 
Camelford and Captain Srnitli’s sons being withdrawn 1‘roin their ma¬ 
ternal grandfatlicr’s protection, previous to his death he cancelled a 
codicil to his will, ,by which lie made^ some provision for them, and Sir 
Sidney was left to carve out Ids' own fortunes, and to win his way to emi¬ 
nence as be best miglit; and nobly has the arduous been achieved— 
a halo of glory cnc^cles'him as resjdendent as has heeh Ids victorious 
career; and if Fortune in other respectsiias been less indulgent, she 
could not have met witlUone more regardless of the gift of wealth, of 
which she lias shown herserf sdcfi a niggard in this instance, than Sir' 
Sidnay.. a)l, however, this much-maligned lady may nof, perha|)S, 

boalone^’^Ianjev ^Meritorious services ill-requited is'no novelty “ iu 
this^ap^pn offics and compliments,” as our greatEnglish moralist says; 
butiR™ not called upon todeci^eon whom the culpability rests, fthd' 
onl^hppe that the commencemeirf of tbk reign of our young and IdVely 
Queen may be marked^ among^ Other generous impulses of her noble' 
nature, by a favoured glance in the direction I have pointed, whence if* 
cannot but be reilected with tifefeased brigiuness from him, whom so many 
PtinceB,oar late worthy. MioiHtfch included^'^aye ** delightedio honour.*'; 
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Sir Sidney was born on the 2l8t of June, 1764, and commenced bis 
naval career in 1777—the splendid achievements of which are known to 
all the world, and may be found in the Naval History. It is pleasant and 
uselul to accompany such men into the retirement of private life, where 
they repose at least ar,/i digmlate^ even though Fortune, that fickle and 
partial arbitress of all human pretensions, sliuuld, to some extent, denv 
them the otium which affluence^ might afford and straightened circum¬ 
stances preclude them from cnjo*ting. 'Sir Sidney Smith imliis address is 
lemarkably polished and refined, %ut his politeness is more that of the 
heart than tlie studied air of the man of the world. He is generous to 
a fiiult, and one who practises his generosity with elegance and grace; 
considering, no doutt, the manner in which an obligation is confened 
ai> equally essential, in sOnic instances, with the gift itself. His heart 
IS, indeed, the source of all goodg^nd elevated actions ; and his conduct 
upon many occasions has reminded me of that beautiful saying of Huffier 
—] desire to he happy, hift I live in society with other men who also 
desire to be happy; let us, then, endeavour to discover the means by 
which I may augment my own happiness whilst 1 add to, or at least do 
not diminish, that of otherb.** He is, besides*, one of those happy people 
in whose min<l Nature or Philosophy, or ra»her both, have fixed their 
tiirone, and banished care and (hsappomtroeni from their peaceful 
territory. • 

An equal temper in his mind he found 

When Fortune flatter'd him and when she fjown'd.’^ 

His presence is esteemed an honour in every society ; and bis amiable 
and entertaining manners are charm in every company. 1 need 
scarcely add that his intellectual acquirements are of the highest order. 
Tlie easy and bcientific inannei*with which he discusses the most diffi¬ 
cult and abstruse topics, at interviews with tho^ to whom such subjects 
are iiitcrebting, btaiiips at once the man of genius, and adds additional 
lustre to the exalted character of the hero of Acre; and he may now 
say with Voltaire :— 

^ Apres tant d'honneurb, il ne me reste p^us qua mourir.’* 

His name is not only associated with ** laurellM victories,*’ but marks 
tlie progress of knowledge and of civil liberty. The warm and zealous 
fricnd^>t the afflicted and oppressed—his heart and hand are ever open 
to relieve their distress, and to comfort an^ help thcm*to the best of his 
ability. The steady advocate and supporter of the r^'.its And piivilegcs 
of his fellow-creatures, he has Tespondijid to the call of sufiertng 
humanity wlienevcr and whithersoever H hath reached his ears; and 
his pliilantliropic exertions can onlv be duly appreciated by those who 
know bow anxiously and ardently ife^^sought to ahulUb the iniquitous 
tiafflc in slaves, and of the white slaves in particular; and to eilect its 
accomplishmept.die came forward with his characteristic libmlity to 
devote his fortune and personal services; but notwithstanding, and 
though large sums were collected Tor the purpose, the means were 
unhappily incommensurate with the ma^iiude ot such Un undertaking, 
and the effort was tiUimatoly abandoned, as may be infetred from tne 
fullowing letter of his Royal Highpess tlie late jPuke of Gloucester 

• “ Bagshot Park, Sept^ Jdth, 1816,' 

*‘ Dear Sir Su)NEtr,*--Irf lookiofejoyqy my ikis <j^y 1 wm> 

U.S.Joi;R«.Ko.n2,MaBC»,lfl38, 
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Tnucb shocked at finding a letter of yours so long unanswered, having 
had the pleasure of receiving it at a moment when my time was entirely 
taken up, and when each day’s post brought me a great number of 
letters. I mislaid it, and did not, till this morning, put my hand upon 
it. I now seize the earliest opportunity to returtf to you my thanks for 
it, and for your pbligiug congratulation upon my marriage, in which 
the Duchess desires to unite witlj me;. and I must request of you to > 
express to Lady Sidney Smith, and all her fair daughters, my sense of 
the interest they arc so good as to talce in an event that has cohdrmed 
my happiness. I have now t(t congratulate you upon the success of the 
attack upon Algiers. This brilliant event refleetji great credit upon 
Lord Exmouth, who appears to have concluded the operation with much 
skill and decision, and adds fresli lustre to our tars, who have indeed 
acted upon this occasion like themsel/cs. In niy last letter I entered 
fully into the subject of that terrible system of white slavery, and stated 
to you my sentiments respecting the mode of putting an end to it.* I 
will, therefore, now merely express my hope that your health is perfectly 
good, and renew to you tiie assurance of the great regard with which 1 
am, ' “ Deaf Sir Sidney, very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) ‘‘William Frederick. 

Of all the numerous Orders conferred upon Sir Sidney Smith, Admiral 
of the White and Lieutenant-General of Marines, the most distinguished of 
which are, Knight Commander of the most Honourable Military Order 
of.the Bath, Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Swedish Order of the Sword, 
and of the Neapolitan Order of St, Fer<Jinand and of Merit, Knight of 
the Ottoman Order of the Crescent, Doctor of Civil Law, Master of Arts, 
Fellow of the Royal Society, &c. &c., tljyat of the Templar Cross is.tlic 
most remarkable and interesting. It is the selfsame ornament which 
hung suspended from tCie neck of the chivalrous and adventurous 
Richard the Lion-hearted, during his crusades against the infidels in the 
Holy Land, and which the Admiral wears in like manner by a gold 
chain. Sir Sidney thus speaks of it, in a letter to his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex, where alludes to the “ recovery of the property 
of l)>e Order now in abeyance in those countries, and any further relics 
of King Richard of England and Cyprus beyond the Templar Cross 
which Coeur de Lion wore in the Holy Land, and with which the 
Archbishop of Cyprus investpd me at Niconia, after I had quelled an 
insurrection of Asiatics and Saracens, which menaced the lives and 
property of the Christian inhabitants, in 1799 ; which cross I, of course, 
sent m homage to bis Majesty George the Third, and wliich his Mfqesty 
was graciously pleased to re-bestow upon me, by the hands of Lord 
Dartmouth; Lord Sidmouth furtlier* being authorised to record in the 
Herald^ Office the motto * Coeqr de Lion,* as annexed to the royal 

; 1 roost highly appreciate the noble motives that have instigated you to the 

dalertakiog—motives worthy of yourself; and I roost anxiously W'ish to see ibis 
d^^Mtable traffic in white slaves put an end to; an object which every Briton con- 
fail to have at heart. Yet I do not conceive that by private subscriptioa it can 
,evcr be accomplished, and 1 am cle.arly of opinion that H can solely be dona by the 
• Vowers of Europe determining by force of arms to stop this disgraceful and abooiin- 
able trade. In such a way this Very desirable object might be soon attained, and I 
should be happy to see you io eonmiand of a aquadron for that purpose. 

, .. Believi me always, &c. dec* 

' “ Wm. FnanKWOK.” > 
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grant of an honourable augmentation to tny family coat of arms; which 
latter motto and augmentation will, 1 hope, be allowed to descend in 
perpefuo through my nephew of iny name,*89 the cross will (by my 
will, already executed), to the Grand Master of the Templars.'* Tlie 
form of the cross is Latin: it is of pure gold, and ornamented with 
large rubies and emeralds; an emerald of superior sice in the centre on 
one side, and at eacli end, and Jn the centre of the reverse, carbuncles of 
great magnitude. Above it is a crown, the upper part resernbUng out 
ilucai coronets, and tlte whole is fastened to an oval frame of the same 
metal, set all round with precious stones, by curious filigree workman¬ 
ship, and also stwddcd with gems. At the bottom hang a row of 
emeralds and other stones, bored througli and secured by gold hoops 
to rings in the frame, mucli in the same fashion as the glass drops of 
chandeliers. A few days prevfcus to the insurrection above referred to, 
Sir Sidney received the O^oman Order of tlie Crescent from Constanti¬ 
nople, accompanied with a firman and seal from the Sultan, delegating 
to him unlimited authority over his subjects in any part of the Turkish 
dominions in tliosc seas and the Asiatic pr^ivinces ; ^ power which Sir 
Sidney can still exercise at any time by virtue of the seal and document 
above mentioned. Tlie seal—the turban and aigrette—is the same as 
the Sultan’s, with the exception of the ii^cription which surrounds it, a 
text from the Koran in Arabic. The following is the pronunciation of 
the Arabic words or characters, with a translation in French and 
Latin:— 

‘‘ Ummatou Kayniatou, ^iilluna Aiah-Clulii, elua-allaili, Uahum 
Viisguduna Yaminuna Biliabi, Uabiliaumil -A1 -Akir, Yayamuruna 
llilmarnfi, Uainhuma-han'lln^mcari. Mainsarihuma, h-aUkiarate Ua- 
an~laika Min atssalihins.” 

Hie eat populus existens, rocitant prodigij^s Dei Ipngitudine noctis, 
adorant. flcclentes genua, veclinat in Deum, aique in diem finalem. Or- 
(linant gratitudines. Froliibent illicitum ; currunt invicem ad facienda 
hona. llii ergo sunt ex bonis hominibus. 

En parlant des Chretiens, I’al-Koran chap, dc sa famille Amtan 
—Surat iii.:— ^ 

C’est un peuple qui existe. IIs (les Chrdtiens) lisent toujours les 
prodfges de Dieu, durunt les nuits entieres; ils adorent en fl^chissant les 
genoux : ils croient en Dieu et au jous clu jugement ddrnier: ils com> 
mandent les bienfaits: ils prohibent le mal: ils coucourent it Tenvi a 
faire des charit^s; ceux*la done sont bons.” * ' ^ 

The Pasha, who was the envoy of the Sultan on this occasion to Sir 
Sidney Smith, having formerly incurred his displeasure, was exceedingly 
troubled in his mind, and trembled With fear and apprehension all the 
time he was investing Sir Sidney wdth the Order, and performing the 
rest df the ceremony; and when, finally, he buckled on a rich sword, 
he fully expected to see the gUtteriDyg blade fiasli in the light, and that 
in the next twinkling of his eye hl8*head would leave his shoulders: had 
it been so, the procedure would' not have excited the stnallest surprise 
in the by-standers-^l mean of thbse who were, hife own oouhti^nleft* 
It is quite customary in Turkey^ and ampn^t the Mahometans gene¬ 
rally, in sending an embassy,to a powerful Prince, or a Pasha;? to H- 
place another, or, r» in thlk instance, a mission of iipportance, faring 
hunours and presents from the Sultai^ to select an individual who has 

3B’2 ' 
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the person whom hi& Hif^bpess thus, deigns to notice with 
favourable marks of conddence ; tin.d immediately the unfortunate indi- 
viduHlmakcs.his saiuin, ho is either relieved of his head by the ready 
Damascus, ur. with equal promptitude and facility strangled, by the 
mutes with the bow-string. No such fate, however, awaited the Fasha 
sent by tiie Suhauf to Sir Sidney. The Admiral certainly enjoyed his 
embarrassment, and was highly amused'at the tre]ddatum ami alarm 
which the old llirk exhibited, and in vayi endeavoured to conceal an 
appearance of cheerfulness and vivacity so awkwardly assumed, that 
bis own followers were quite surprised at his strange grimaces; 
tlm obstinaki resistance the muscles of his face on'ered to unyihing like 
tlie Kiniics they were culled upon to make, and his fruitless attempts to 
forctJ tiieiii to relax, were periecily frightful, and, provoked the laughter 
of .the whole assembly, very much to his'^astonishment, but not at all to 
hU furilier confusion ; on the contrary, as lic^was unconscious of being 
the cause of the mirth he witnessed, he began to feel more assured hy 
this display of goo<i-liuiuour, taking it fur granted that such a man as 
Sir Sidney would not cunside/* it a laughing matter to deprive him of his 
head; and on looking up he was convinced he was right in his conjec¬ 
ture ; for not tl»e slightest indication of resentaient or ilispleasure was 
to be seen iiitiie Admiral’s countenance as he turned his eyes upon the 
poor Pasha with an expression which the Turk well understood, speak¬ 
ing words of pe<ace and good-will to him, and entirely removing any 
doubts and fears he' might still iiave been harassed with concerning his 
personal safety. In a few days afterwards Sir Sidney made him Go¬ 
vernor of Cyprus. 

Our conversation turning upon the expV>its of llichard in the Holy 
LuikI, and on Jerusalem and tlm Holy Sepulchre, Sir Sidney, amongst 
other papers, took from h^ secretary a most interesting ntanuscripl, of 
which the following is a transbitiun in French, that he was so good us 
to give me:— 

“ 'JVaduclion du texte original Arabe,' de la Capitulation accordee par le 
Caliph Omar, sticcesseur die Mahomet, aux Chrt^iiens de Jerusalem 
et depemjances lors de la cunquete, Pannee 15 de I’Hdgire. 

Au nom de Dieu element et misericordieux, dont nous demandons 
la protection: 

** Louange a Died’, qui nous a^Ieves par Tlslamisme, et nous a honores 
dans la croyance, et a eu pitie de nous, en nous envoyant sont Proph^te 
Mahomet. Que la paix et la benediction de Dieu suit avec lui, qui 
puritia nos cceurs, et bous acoorda la victoir.e sur nos ennemis, la jjosses- 
Bion de tant de pays, et noun inspira Pamour pour nos fr^res. Louez 
Dieu I serviteurs de Dieu, pour ceKo grace d’ane misi^rieorde infinic. 

** Voici Pecrit d’Omar, ms de Khf^tahy qui fut donnd comme pacte et 
convention au Patriarche Sopjironius,* rdvdrd par toKt son peuple, 
patriarche de la secte royal brthodo^e Chrdtienne, sur la rhontagne des 
G/tinerr, au si^ge de/eruso/em* 

** Cette Convention comprend lea sujets, le clerg^t ks moins, et les relU 
gieittes, ^t leur nccorde la sClretd dans quelque lieu qu’ils se truuvent. 

. Nous, vrais, croyans, et noS succe^urs devonaguarantir ia sdretd 
du sujet Chretien, s’ii rempUt ws devoirs^ de Bujet, Cette Convention 

-- 1 —.. —:- 1 ',;.. .. 

' ♦ ZepheriDOa , ' ' , 
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tie sera rompue que par )eur fautp, d^s le cas qti’ils Veuiileiit se 
boustniire a I’obt^issance ct a la soumisMon. 

** Que la feurcti^ suit ^galement accordi^e d.4eur tigliaes et campagncB, 
aiix lieux de leur p«<]erinage, tant au dedans qu’au deliors a I'dglise. 
El Keyatno (Saint Sdpulcre), au lieux dc la naissance de Jesus k 
EvCholeem a la grande dglise dela Caverne, qui a trOia portes dcs cdtes 
(111 bud, du nurd, et dc'Pouest, fit de mdmu aux autres Qhrdtiens qui se 
trouventdans ces llcux-la, savoif : Gorgkns^ Ahyssiniens^ et k ceux qui 
vicnilront pour visiter, comme Europeensy Cophtes^ Syriens^ Armhneiis^ 
NcstorU'USf et Jacobites^ el k ceux qui ajipartieneut au 8U8-ditPatriarcli^.‘ 
Us mdritent toub*des dgarda, par^equ’ils furent ddjA autrefois honords 
par Ic Propliete (run document mum de son sccau, par lequel il nous 
exliortu k. les menager et k leqr accorder la s^lrete. 'A cause de quoi, 
nous, vrais, croyans, somnics disposds a la bienveillanco covers cux, 
pour lionorer cetui qui leu« tdmoigna sa bicnveillance: Ilsdoivent £trc 
rcle\c's de Piiupot de capitation et dc cclui de tuus les pdages dans tous 
1("> pays, et sur toutes les tners de Musulmans. 'A leur entrde k El 
Keyamd (Saint Sdpulcre), et pendant le rastc de leui pdlerinage, on ne 
doit rien percevoir d’eux. Les Ciirdtiens qui visitent le Saint Sdpulcre 
doivcnt deposer pour le Palriarclie une dragm/i d*argent. ■ 

“ Et tout croyaiit et croyante doit suiwe celte loi, Sidtans et Gouver- 
neurs non cxceptes, et s’y soumettre. Donnd en presence de tous les 
disciples et ainib respectes du Prophete, riches et pauvres, 

(Signde) “ Abd-allah, 

“ Osmar-Ebu-Afau, 

“ Saaj)“Eben-Lui, 

“ Abd Errahuian-Ebu-Auf. 

“ Louangc k Dicu et a noire Prophete avec ses amis, et graces a Dieu, 
klaitre dcs Mondcb. La prdsente Ordonnance doit tOtre ganide depiiis 
cc joui jusqu’au jour du Jugement, ct celui qui ne la gardera pas, notte 
Prophete sera son adversaire.” 

[To be conUiiutd.] 


COKNEELI8,—CANTO HI. 

TUB PURbViT. 

When the hot fight at last is won, ‘ ^ 

And hostile squadrons break and run, 

■ Thongh for the dead arraiod that he 
A transient so; row heaVe$<fi sigh, 

That tribute paid, his vain regrets 
The victor in his ioy forgets.^ 

Such joys now filled eacn Briton s breast. 

And in his features glowed; 

As on the routed foe he pressed 
Along the soatbem roadw 

Our leader seeks the captured. Ibri 
If such it w,ere, that seetAsd in 9tpqrt 
For childish wartare made; 

(‘Twas raised of yoirajtQ>)^ft at bay 
The inroad of the rude Miuav* 

And guard the sons of trade.) 
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Loud mirth and merriment were there: 

Th' exulting victors did not spare 
In generous wine, so hardly earned, 

To quench the thirst that in them burned: 

And many a jest and tale went round, « 

Of daring deed, or near-scaped wound. 

Soon as ^heir gallant chief they spied, 

The brimming flask was quick supplied: 

With' courteous speech and thankful look,— 

(Not his the heart with cola disdain 
To give his gallant qomvades pain,) 

At once the proffered boon he look; 

“ Health to our gracious King!*’ he cries ; 

“ And may his routed enemies 
See many a morn like tliis arise. 

Mark’d by their foul defeat!"* 

No pledge like that was ever dry: , 

The liquid topaz* sparkles high; 

“ Health to the King !” exultingly— 

Voices and hearts repeat. 

Yet think not rev6l rout ensued; 

Stern duty still the snare withstood: 

The heroes, proyident as brave, 

Whole casks of tempting licjuor stave; 

The fuming spirit rolls amain, 

And spends its poison on the plain. 

« 

Hark ! for not yet the fight is o’er; 

Hark to the cannon’s frequent iffar. 

Resounding on the right; 

Pillars of dingy smoke arise, ^ 

And dim awhile the azure skies; 

At times the rolKof musketiy 
Points where the^iouted legions fly 
And harasses their flight. 

Ere to the storm our vaward host 
Their silent march began. 

From Tannabong, a t'earward post, 

Br^ve Yule a small but gallant train. 

By distant paths, their rear to gain, 

O’er hill and vale by night had led, 

With wcU-concerted plan; 

And, ere the enemy hsfd fled, 

His rapid cannon thundered nearf 
The Campong bridge upon their rear. 

Now, sword in hand, his cavalry ‘ 

Prepare the dangerous pass to try. 

Sooth, ’twere a daring deed: 

Swift as the vivid lightning's flash, 

Kre to the work of death they dasli, 

As tramp and neigh their march proclaim. 

The bridge is wrapped in lowering flame. 

And checks their fruitless speed. 

Then 'gan the foe’s artilleryt 
Hot on tlie blazing pile to ply. 

^ If claret, or red wine, is liquid ruby, why should not Madoir'a, which this was, 
Im! liquid tupas P • 

t A troop of his Majesty’s 2l2ad pragouns, under tlaptain Dawes. 

X Some heavy guns in No. 8 Redoubt, commanding the bridge, which made great 
havvc in tke house opposite. The wail of the bUliard-room was covered with marks 
of grape. 
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Through floweiy bed and alley gay 
The grape destructive ploughed Us way. 
Through verdant shrubs arid trees; 

The splendid mansion felt its force;, 

The shot, in its relentless course. 

Whizzed tlfrough the gaily painted hall, 
Designed, I ween, for other ball, 

For other notes than these. 

Though fails brave wile to'cross the stream, 
Barred by the flaming pile: 

Yet not in vain his march, I deem, 

Not vain his zealous toil. • 

His canison from a sheltering mound* * * § 

Sweep all (‘orneelis rearward ground ; 

And, as the foe in full retreat 
Thick at the southeri barrier meet. 

The grape pours down the sloping bank, 

And sorely gall^their crowded dank. 


Our veteran chief, whose wary eye 
Saw from the foremost battery • 

The earliest^musket's flash, 

Soon as a footing firm was gained, 

With all his force the war sustf^ined. 

The foot with ladders quick applied. 
Surmount the tosses yawning wide* 

The pioneers their labours ply 
To shelve the bankg for cavalry 
Tis done; and on they dash. 

Scabbard clashing, war horse prancing. 

Sabre in the sim-hlam glancing. 

High the white horse banner waving, 

Aye the storm of battle braving,—; 

Oh! it were worth a kingly crown. 

To lead that squadron to renown !t 
With glowing wheels the while rushed by 
J3rave Noble’s swift artillery 
The deadly engines whirl along 
O’er rugged ground, through battle throng. 
Where o^er opposing rock or mound 
On high the jarring axles bound, 

And oft the trembling limber# fly 
O'er corse of slaughtered enemy. 

Yet vain their speed, their leader’s^ haste !— 
Too far before tn «4 horse have past, • 

And zealous Noble must forego 
A parting salvo at theHbe^ 

But still his gunners' aim they rue, 

When thick nis whizzing grape-shot flew, 
And scoured the Struyswick road 
When fifty steps, a striplyng'^ stride, 

Did blazing gun from gun divide: 


* Three guns of the Madras Hor^ Artillery. 

t Detachment of his Majesty’s 22nd Dragoons, commanded by Major Travers. 

1 Captain Noble, commanding Madras Horse Artillery. 

§ In the attack op tjip 
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Though told the hostile fire too v^ell, 

Bince in the contest Driffield fell,* 

Our Noble paid, with prompt reply, 

The debt of fatal courtesy. 

And shot for shot bestowed. 

The various bands of toil-worn Foot, 

Now lagging in the swift pursuit, 

With joy the Horse beheld!^* 

Loud cheers salute them, as^thcy fiy 
Each regiment or party by ; 

The gallant seamental the sight 
Huzza aloud in wild delight, 

And burn to join the field. 

Ill could Gillespie bear to see 
Each squadron pass him rapidly; 

No hors^ for him to lead: 

Yet, '‘forward,quick. Dragoons,” he saul; 

“ Forward, my lads,” and hung his head; 
Cursed in his heart the tardy steed,f 
Whose stature and inferior speed 
Forbade him, in \he final strife. 

For fame once more to stake his life 
When sudden'turning,—as the last 
Of those gay glancing plumes was past, 

And sad he heard the murmurs die 
Of our advancing cavalry,— 

“ My hdrse, my horse, by Heavens,*’ he cried; 
The gallant steed was at his side, 

A friend in time of need. 

“ Once more to head Ihe charge is mine 
Swift as the rocket skims the lihe, 

Flew the exi\jting steed. 

Along ^he rankfi loud plaudits rang, 

As to the front Gillespie sprang. 

Ere yet they reached the foe; 

Gleamed in his grasp the Arab’s blade,| 

Of choice Damascur, fabric made, 

And keen for mortal blow, 

1 

See, the retiring bands appear: 

They halt, and close the straggling rear, 

And threat resistance stout: 

Their cannon, too, on either hand. 

To guard the rqad unlimbered stand 
What, though ^l^ey bring some riders down? 
This charge the morning’s, work shall crown, 
And seal their final rout I 
A halta pause ;T--with,wbirlwind‘'s force 
Then onward rush ptir eager Horse. 

The vollied thunder of the foe 

Here, gallant Hutchins, ]|^ys thee low . 

Clo^e to thy noble s side, 

The shot pours forth thy vital tide t 


lieutcnAnt Oriffielil recciv«d nhut in the bvad, which provtid mortal. 

A poney he had ridden iil\ the attack benan, aud.n(iw iquvnted again. 

A twoiu Colonel Gillespie procured Irotn an Arab Chief in his jotimty OTa> 

.. 

^ LieuiHutchinii U. M.'^SSnd Dragoons, killed in Ih^jehMgtw 
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Not unavenged !*~thy soldiers bravo 
Kush onward with resistless wave; 

Gillespie points their coune; 

Each sabre bears a crimson stain; • 

The road’ji encumbered with the slain ; 
Kesistance ceases, now all vain. 

And anjrer checks its force. 

Now offered $word,tOr sujjpliant hand, 

Or musket thrown away, 

Kepress, at Mercy’s fnild command. 

The sword’s descending sway. 

Yet oft,—when past the threatened harms, 
The stealthy foe resumes his arms; 

And oft the coward bullets fly, ’ 

For vengeance, not for victory. 

Such, Carrol, was tile base reward 
K'diirned by him thy mercy spared.* 

The traitor fled in vain; 

For soon thy sabre’s biting edge 
Took Irum the caitiff ample pledge 
He’d ne'er sin thus again. • 

Hide for thy life, brave Janssens, i^dc : 
The crests of red are at thy side: 

Thy wounded comiade's captive made .t 
At least a soldier’s part thou’st played, 
Though lost the victor’s wreath, 
Anolher quits hist tardy steed; 
Concealment best nis flight shall speed; 

lie cowers the stream beneath: 

Ere evening clos^, in motley guise, 

Jumel shall ftom the deep arise. 

• 

Now hangs his head each panting steed; 
Ills sides in vain the rowels bleed: 

The noble beasts have done their best; 
Cease, cease your toil, and le> them rest. 
The ardent chace is o’er: 

The standard halts ;—a loud huzza 
Speeds the sad remnant on their way. 
That cast an anxious look behind. 

And, 'mid their grief, rejoice to And 
Their foes pursue no more. 

Such motley sight was ne’er beheld 
As now was spli^ad o’erroad andfleldt 
Here escort, horse, and prisoner throng. 

In varied groups, the*path along; 

On some tne fillet, tightly bound. 
Staunches the blood frSm sabre wound; 
I)ere infantry and qfleman 
With prying look th^oaptiyes scan ;] 
Here creaks the heavy baggage wain, 


* Captain Carrol, having pasted a man who sumndemd, ^eeived a*ihtit\brotigh 
c eniwn of bis bat from hiiny bilt paid hlm' for idih tredCHerotis.eo'iiduk as ba 
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O'ertftken in the chase: 

While near another broken lies, 

And soldiers ransacking the prize 
With paper, book, and record torn, 

Before the breeze at random borne. 

Bestrew its halting place. 

Deserted steeds witti trappings gay 
Swift stfour the road in fright or play; 

While sepoy tired or sailor eyej' 

With longing look the flying prize. 

The buffalo comes furious by 
From broken carriage freed; 

Ills pike the tar, he knows not why. 

Opposes to his speed; 

Then, trampled in the monster’s course, 

Tiaments the beast’s superior ^rce. 

The jovial band of seamen brave,* 

That rode so late the dashing wave« 

Now captured steeds bestride ; 

And on, while Sayer at their head, 

A mounted chief, his lances led, 

In mferry mood they ride ; 

And restive horse and frequent fall ^ 

From right to loft loud laughter call. 

And gall the horseman's pride. 

Now he who rode with listening ear 
Quaint speech, and droll remark might hear 
That ha^fty, for a moment’s space, 

Might deck in smiles the sadde^ face. 

So ludicrous and strange: 

Then, sudden, some sad scene of woe 
Would wake compassion's Iceene^c throe, 

And laughter into sorrow’s flow 
With .magic toaich would change. 

Such, gentle reader, such is war! 

Oh, gracious Heaven, avert it far 
From Albion’s favoured Isle! 

If she must arm, let distant lands 
Behold the valour of iier bands; 

But o’er her temples and her towers. 

Her hoary woods, and verdant bowers. 

May Peace eternal smile ! 

t 

It was a heart-inspiring sight, 

To see the leadef of the fight 
His honoured chieftain meet: •- 
Higlit warmly did the veteran grey. 

Our old Auchnuity, on that day, 

His brave Gillespie ; 

As from the foughten neld of fame 
He on his panting Arab came ; 

Upon his brow a soldier's eept 
TnroWn carelessly bv casual hap ,* 

While in his bridle nand his blade. 

Bent in the strife, aslant was laid. 

* The sailors, who had all caught horses, and were armed with pikes, made a 
respectable body of lancers. ^ ' i, 

t A foraging cap of seme aoldieri his bat having been loyt ip ^lie pursuit* 
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With ^roud and grateful glow 
The soldier took the soldiers meAt; 

“ Praise from the praised is fatne indeed !’* 

And offered tribute of a steed, , 

Just captyred from the foe; 

The steed that on this fatal morn 
Brave Janssens to the field had borne. 

Nor was from valianj;jGibbs withheld 
An ample share of fome ; * 

How near the chances ®f the field 
For him in fiery death had sealed 
A never-dying name! • 

So well ttie exploding battery 

Had changed nis garments’ scarlet dye. 

It seemed as if the hero wore 
The sable weeds ofavoe. 

For those brave youths he never more 
Shall lead agamst the Ibc.’^ 

Vain were the effort to rehearse 
All who deserved their comrade's ^erse 
On this auspicious day; 

Each nobly placed a Briton's part; 

Each, had their bard a Homer s art,* 

Should shine in Homer’s lay. * 

But, ere 1 leave this task of mine. 

One laurel wreath I yet must twine, 

With glad and grateful hand:— 

Sooth, to a soldier’s*lyie 'twere shame, 

To pass unsung his honoured name, 
whose counsel r<id corotnand 
Through unlracked seas, whose waters roll 
O’er hidden <piicksand, rock, and shoal, 

Our path to con<iuest planned. * 

Not his the task on battle plain 
To guide the steed through heaps of slain, 

The weighty sword to wield; 

But England needs not I shouH tell 
Health, life, for her are risked as wellt 
Tn council as in field. 

Rude praise, poor tribute this from me;— 

A worthier guerdon his shall be, • 

When Prince and Senate both shall own,‘.|: 

That they, in Britain's ancient crown, 

Three new-wrought gems of stainleVs glpw 
To Minto’s placid*firmness owe.$ 

* Colonel Gibbs and Captain Blakistun (Aides-de-camp to His Excellency Sir 
Samvel Auebmuty) were both blown some distance by the explosion in No. 2 
redoubt in which’ they then were. 

t Any one who voluntarily exposed himself to the climate of Batavia, with the 
character it then bore, may, I thi^, jdstlf be afrid to have risked title. 

* Thanks of the Houses of Pariiamfnfc. * 

^ Alluding to his Lordship's motto, ** Suaviter et fortiter." 
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HISTORY OP 8TKAH NAVIGATION. 

Having, in our Number for December, traced the progress of steam 
navigation from its first introduction by Jonathan Hulls of London, in 
1736, to the establishment of C^anne^'steamers, about 18^2, it now 
remains briefly to consider the principallmes of route actually established 
or proposed f^or the application of steam'Vessels to foreign commerce. 

The entire of the coasting trade, and much of the European commerce 
of the United Kingdom, having* been transferred to yessels navigated by 
steam, the commercial world began to inquire whether a mode of .naviga¬ 
tion, so beneficially adopted in the narrow waters, might not, with equal 
benefit, be extended to our foreign commerce. 

In the year 1823 the subject of a stean/communication between England 
and India was brought under the notice of thqGovernment in that country. 
There was a public meeting on the suliject, held at Calcutta, the result of 
which was the formation of a committee, and the openingof subscriptions, 
to which was added a sum of about 2,500/. by the local government. 

The view takemof the subject by that meeting was extremely compre^ 
hensive, and the merits of every route deemed practicable for a steam com¬ 
munication between India and the mother coi^try fully considered. The 
line of the Mediterranean and Red Sea—that by the Euphrates and Per¬ 
sian Gulf—as well as by the Cape of Good Hope,—the internal naviga¬ 
tion of India, and the establishment of sea-going steamers in the Indian 
seas. » 

The first communication which took place between this country and the 
East, by steam, was etfected by a vessel called the “ Enterprize,” of 470 
tons burden, having engines of the collective, power of 120 horseii She 
was commanded by Lieutenant Johnson, RiN., and sailed from Falmouth 
on the 16th August, 1825, and arrived in Diamond Harbour, in Bengal, on ’ 
the 7th of the following December, being a distance of ] 3,700 miles, in 113 
days; out of which she was* sixty-four days under steam, thirty-nine under 
sail, and the remainder at anchor. It is true that nothing very extra¬ 
ordinary W'as effected in this voyage of the Enterprise; nevertheless the 
lesults must be considered as very encouraging, when it is considered that 
neither the vessel nor engines vFerc more than one-third the requisite size, 
that the depots of coal were improperly placed, and the experiment tho 
first which had been attemiited. 

The Euterprize was built by an association Qf gentlemen, and after she 
had reached India, was sold to ,the Government of Bengal for 40,000/.^ 
which, together with passage money, nearly paid the first cost. She was 
immediately employed in tjie Burmese war, with the utmost advantage, 
and on the occasipn of the treaty of Malcwn she saved to the Government 
SIX lacs of rupees by reaching Calcutta in sufficient time to prevent the 
march of the troops from the upper provinces. Two other steamers wer» 
employed in the Irrawadda river, aoove Rangoon, and greatly facilitate 
the pperA^ions against the enemy. i ^ 

* tbehrst acts of Lord WiUiam Bentinck, on his arrival in India aa 

Govton^oivGeneral, was to provide, as far as practicable, ht the interior 
na^^i^ion of Ipdia by steam, and if Very elaborate report on the »^ot 
wae'mpared by Mr. Princep. A passage from Calcutta to Allahabad' a 
diCMmee of.860 miles, was performed in twenty days, whereas by sailing'/it 
v^d havi^^cupied three months. The two steam-vessfls employed were 
the HoogJ^and Berhampopta; by them was conveyed treasure, troops, 
military an^medical stores, &o«» Sic. The aanual cost to the Governiaent 
on tUepiq^l^nts wu 46,06Qi&« which was fonhd amply.^cient 
the charge wUhe stUmers. These vessels were to m replaced by iron 
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sf(simer<}, built by Maudesley, and sent out in pieces. They had been found 
adnuiably calculated for the purpose, bem^ much cooler, perfectly tiee 
from smell, and also vermin. They weie.formed to diaw only two feet 
water, as adaptint; them to the navigation of the Indian nvcrs Eight iron 
vessels have been sent out, four of them being tdg-vessels, the others for 
passengers. They were® 125 feet long, with two engines of thirty hoiae 
power each; and fiom adoption of which the greatest advantages were 
justly to be anticipated. • 

While these events were in pfogrcss m India, the capitalists of the 
United Kingdom, and those ot Atqerica, were by no meairs iintoncerned 
spectators. The Robert Fulton, an American steam-vessel, had, from 
about the yeni 1820, legulaily made the passage (of fifteen days) between 
New Yoik, the Hav^nnah, and New Oileans; and afterwards the passage 
of the ocean was effected by anothei American st.eamei, called the Savannah, 
tiora New Yoik lo bivtipool, and Irom thence to Russia The success of 
these and othei expenmerts on oc|an steaming, convinced mercantile men 
ut thepiacticability of such a mode ot transit, and tended very much to 
piomote the ioimationot an^important steam navigation company, about 
the yeai 1824, in which many eminent individuals, nuluding merchants, 
engineers, and men ot science generally, took a prominent part. The 
object ot tlie company,in tiiefiist instance, was to establish a communica¬ 
tion between one of the harbouis on the west coast of Ireland and New 
Yoik, but on reflection ttjfy were induced totianster then terminus, on 
the Aitieiican side, iiom a poit m the Unite!States to one m out own 
colonies—Halifax, Nova bcotia; and, noli^ithstandmg oui object in this 
papei IS rather to iclate, histoucally, the steps whicli have actually been 
taken with the view to the extension of steam navigation, than to offer any 
a union as to the eligibility ot the different lines proposed, still the lecent 
revolt m the Canadian piovin^s obliges us to pause somewhat on this 
pioject^and to consider what advantages its adoption would have conterred 
on the mother country, and Jicr North American aud West Indian posses¬ 
sions. We will, therefore, lay^efore the reader some of the views which 
actuated the above company, abiidged fiom the evidence taken before the 
Commissioners of Revenue Inquiry, lefeiiingjto the western haihours, 
lieiand (1829)—leaving the readei to lorm his own conclusions 
In air.mging the plan, several Americans, well acquainted with steam 
navigation, were consulted, wlio all concurred tliat it might be made appli¬ 
cable to the passa^re oi ihe ocean, among ffie rest Mi Rush, the American 
Minister at that time. He had no doubt otfthe subject, and considered the 
case of the Robert Fulton, before mentioned, as a woise passage than (hat 
between New York and Ireland. But in the course of their investigations. 
It was discovered that the British Colonies were dependent on the United 
States for almost the entire of their compiuTiication, whether of passage or 
of letters; and on pursuing the subject, the oonductois of the project were 
surprised at the very inefficient manner m whijph the Ih/St-office communi¬ 
cation with our own colonies was conducted. Down to a late period, the 
mall was conveyed to Nova Scotia by the West Indies. AH the colonists 
and merchants trading to the colomes were loud in their complaints on the 
subject * and especially persons holomg high official situations in these 
colonies expressed their regret at the*kind of dependence on a foreign state 
in which they Weie placed, m thehf c^imahntercourse on the most important 
suts^eetf. So long «i the object of fjie Company was to maintmn a direct 
pomftinntcation with New the Atnenoaits entered ^nte the subject 
with avtdtty, and held out etpCutation of co-operation and support at Neyr 
York, and expressed their wishes to avail theoaselyes of sinm a pa«mg», 
conshkrmg that the greatest dancer and delay of the passage sm befw^li 
Liverpool and the West of Irelanm Bottom tbc time the eummuiy evmceil 
a dKi^hon to combine inlhe plaii a dbreot dotrnnunioatKiii with one own 
coloniM, Of tke 
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and Liverpool adopted the same sentimmU, and endeftYOured to counteract 
the plan. Some of the colonial authorities, who were in England at the 
time, threw considerable light on the subject, and stated that the ihost 
rapid officiaL communication, even with our Government, was carried on 
through New York, In'short, it appears the further the inquiries of the 
coropanf were pursued, the more they were convinced not only of the prac¬ 
ticability of the project, but of its great national and colonial importance. 
Such a communication would have the effect of connecting the provinces of 
North America more closely and intimat^y together, and of drawing th^m 
nearer to the parent state ; and with respect to the effect of such a measure 
on the colonies themselves, it would necessarily lead to others of the 
greatest consequence, such as < establishing a convenient land route to 
Canada, and also to improve and shorten tne water ccmmunication of the 
country by the execution of the Bay Verte Canal, to connect the v^aters of 
the Bay of Fundy with those of the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; all of which may 
be considered measures of first-rate impoi:tance in a military as well as in a 
commercial sense, and which must produce highly beneficial effects in culti¬ 
vating the natural resources of those provinces, in stimulating the industry 
of their inhabitants, and in providing plentifully, cheaply, and steadily, for 
the wants of our West India colonies, from permanent sources in our own 
possession, and relieving those colonies effectually from any dependence on 
foreign states for supplies. * 

The company, through some legal or techtnical informality in their 
constitution, having been dissolved, their vessels were sold, and the project 
suffered to remain in abeyance. Still the conviction among mercantile 
and nautical men of the advanlaces and practicability of connecting this 
country more closely with her colonies by steam navigation continued to 
increase : and that Opinion was further confirmed by the establishment of 
a line of steam-packets by the Government between Falmouth and the 
Mediterranean, m the year 1827, which made their passages in all seasons 
and weathers, at an average rate of 7^ knots per hour. 

Since the year 1823, steam communicatioti between India and England, 
by the Mediterranean and Ked Sea, has been repeatedly brought under the 
notice of the homr authorjties by the Local Governments of India; and 
the question was pressed on their attention by the whole mercantile com¬ 
munity, whether resident in England or in the East, so earnestly and 
unremittingly, that in the year 1834, a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons was granted to inquire into the practicability of the project, 
when, after receiving a voluminous mass of evidence from parties of all 
descriptions connected with the subject, they declared, in their Report, 
“ That steam navigation between Bombay and Suez having in five succes¬ 
sive seasons been Brought to the test of experiment, it was expedient that 
measures be immedfaiely taken <for the regular establishment of steam 
communicaiion with India by the Red Sea, the expense of the establish¬ 
ment to be shared equally between the East India Company and His 
Majesty’s Government.*’ That the communication with India by the Persian 
Gulf and the Euphrates was ilbt brought to the test of experiment; and that 
it was desirable it should be brought to*8Uch a test, and that a grant of 
. 20,00W. be made by Parliament for that purpose.” Of these su|gestiOns of 
the Select Committee, the latter aloiie was acted on at the time by* the 
Government, which service waa confided to Captain Chesney, R.A., Who 
was despatched in the month of Febsu^ry, 1835, in command of a siffall 
expeditiun fitted out for the occasion. Captain Ohesney was selected for 
that service in consequence of having previously made some partial 
surveys of the Euphrates, an account of which was published on' his refoHi, 
from which we will here give a few exirac|s, as tending to throw additidhal 
light on the course and hydrography of that river. 

It spears, that, towaras tm ena of the fe$t 1831, Captain Cheiini^, 

who had been anoeUted wiGi Mf^or Taylor {thf 'Gorfipany^ Rotidsntwt 
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Bassora) in his mission to Asia Minor, being: unable to pi'oceed from ill¬ 
ness, obliged to remain for the recoYery of his health at Anna, a 
considerable town on the south bank oMhe Euphrates; and having the 
good fortune to be in favour with the Sheik of \he country, and otherwise 
iavourably circumstanced, he deemed the opportunity too valuable to be 
neglected for obtaining all possible information respecting the navigation 
of the Euphrates; and being provided by the Sheik with two boatmen 
well acquainted with the river and the management oPa raft, and also a 
third and coniidential person feiown to most of the tribes, particularly 
thosebin submission to the Pacha,«Captain Chesney left Anna for Babylon 
on a raft supported by inflated skins, carrying letters to the ditferent 
tribes, enjoining them to do everything he might require throughout his 
journey—adding, that be came from Stambool, and belonged to the Pacha. 
Under these promising circumstances, Captain Chesney took his depar¬ 
ture, noting the course and different bearings of the river, the strengtn of 
the current at different places, taking the depth of the river with a ten 
foot rod, and fliUng up the details of the state of the banks in the same 
manner as on a military resonnoissance. 

The plan pursued, it is stated, was liable to error in one particular— 
the computed distances; but to place a theodolite, with trigonometrical 
points, on shore, or make use of a false horizon, was out of the question. 
The depth of water, state of the bottom, and such othdr details, being the 
essential objects, they we^ attended to with such care that if the success 
be in proportion to the efforts made, they will be found to be obtained and 
faithfully laid down; showing, also, as a general result, that the Euphrates 
is open to the navigation of a river steamer, without impediments, as far 
as Hit, a town about one-third the way from Anna to Babylon—and, with 
:i moderate degree of difficulty, at two places above, as far as Anna— 
beyond which town she caniyit go until two serious obstructions, which 
occur^in the next fifty miles, shall be partially removed by manual labour, 
so as to widen the passage^now adapted for small boats only, and much 
too limited for a large steamlt. 

The scenery above Hit, in itself very picturesque, is greatly heightened 
by the frequent occurrence, at short intervtfis, of tl»^ ancient irrigating 
aqueducts, which, owing to the windings of the river, appear in every 
variety of position. These beautiful specimens of art and durability are 
attributed by the Arabs to the times of the ignorant—meaning, as is 
expressly understood, the Persians, whe^ fire-worshippers, and in posses¬ 
sion of this part of the world. 

But what concerns the subject , of this memoir, is theeexistencc of a 
paiiapet wall, or stone rampart, in the river, just above the several aque¬ 
ducts. In general, there is one of the former attached tq each of the 
latter, and almost invariably between two mills on the opposite banks. 
One of these crosses the stream from side tc side, with the exception of a 
passage left in the centre for boats to pass sjp and djtwn. The dbjiedtor 
these subaqueous walls (mistook by- Alexander the Great for means 6f 
defence against his invincible legions) would appear to be, exclusively, to, 
raise the water sufficiently at Ibw seasons to give impetus, as Well as a 
more abundant supply, to the wheels; and their effect at these times is to 
create a fall in every part of the width, save the opening left fOT commerce, 
through whibh the water lushes with a moderateiy^irreguiar force; These 
dams were' probably from four t^«gight feet high orlgrnally, but ate 
now ftequently a bank of stones disturbing the evennesa of the hurrdtit, 
but always afiording a shffioient passage for large boats at low 
and ceasing to be veir perceptible (except by the broken siirlkdeyaf^r 
the water is swollen. The last of thWa barrjere is passed ten miles 
Hit. •- - ■“ - 

A (ter enumerati W andiMcribif^ the diffitreflt obstructions whhdNdebf 
in the fhaiiR^.«£ 
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OolMe} Cheutfi; thus $um9 up tkeie d&ffiouUies 1« From the ^prsoedin^ 
detRiUat wiM appear, that the .bed of the Euphrates is very roekj from 
beW Ragxa to Anna, but that the lar^e^tized boats, carrying fourteen or 
^ftean feetl>readth of beam, and that all the way to the floor, are enabled 
to pass the different obstntctions at all times of the year, by lightening 
less or more; and that the least depth over the rocks is two feet or twenty- 
two inches, the ordinary depth of the river where rocks and shoals do not 
exist being from six to nine feet." 

Tho latter expedition to explore the Euphrates, under the same distin¬ 
guished officer, with the view of determining how far that river might be 
^igible for a steam communication between the Mediterranean anci the 
Persian Gulf, sailed from Liverpool on the 2nd of February, 1835. The 
result of that expedition, together with a variety of«,highly-interesting- 
details connected with its prqceedings, are already tiefore the public; and 
the united testimony of all engaged amounts to this .‘—That, in order to 
render the navigation of the Euphrates practicable as a line of steam com¬ 
munication, one of three courses must oe adopted, vis.—first, either a 
transhipment info very small steamera to eifi^ct the navigation of the 
intneatc channels of the Lemloon Marshes—or, (that the vessels from 
India shall ascend the Tigris and join the Euphrates by a canal to be cut 
between the two rivers, issuing into the latter above the Lemloon Marshes 
•—or, in the third pkice, that a canal be cut tly’ough the Lemloon Marshes 
themselves. ^ 

The arguments used by the advocates of the line by the Red Sea, in pre¬ 
ferring that route to the former, ^contend, that to render a steam commu¬ 
nication with India available, it ought necessanly to extend not only to 
Bombay but to Point de Galle, Madras, and Calcutta, and therefore the 
entrance of the Red Sea, lying about 800 miles to the southward of the 
Persian Gulf, its position is much more eoi)yenient for such an extended 
communication, that the sea-going steamers could at all times go at ouoe 
tip to Suez at the head of the Red Sea, and that,the passage of the istfimus 
can be etfecUd with the utmost safety and f/loility; and ns a further in¬ 
ducement to establish that line as a permanent route, it has been clearly 
ascertained, that the bed the ancient canal, by which formerly the 
waters of the Ked Sea were connected with those of the Mediterranean, is 
still in a state of, comparatively, great preservation, and that the level 
of the former sea is considerably higher than that of the latter; and, 
lastly, it has been found, from the recent survey of tlie Red Sea effected by 
the Bombay Marine, that its nai^*gation is perfectly open and free from 
danger. ,, 

Without offering any opinion as to which line of route possesses the 
greatest advantages, there can be no doubt of the necessity of connecting our 
eastern posZessions mote closely wit)i the mother country, by steam commu¬ 
nication : this has been long and extensively felt, and continues to increase, 
among all ranks both in England and India; but as neither the Government 
nor the East India Company appeared jnelined tptake the project in hand, a 
company, or an association for that purpose, was formed in London, consist¬ 
ing of som^ of the leading ^merchants and other^ influential persons con- 
neetad with the East.' The provisional committee held theirflrst meeting 
btt the^lUth of May, 1836, and in the pmsecution Of their inouiries it was 
found,ithat this country was not only without any regular coDimonieation 
wfthifiMtlia.'bitt labouring under the greatest incoAven'ieuoe from the com- 
muniOotion that l^ad been establishea, a^ from its great irregiflanty it was 
m<Re4R)urioiurto commerce than tiie old system, abundantly testified, as 
suboo^uently proved by^the fact. Ibat the mails for the months of Jidy, 
Augtut, 8o{rtember» October, November, and December, 1836, and tlmtof 
.the month of January, 1837, were’all detained at one time in Egypt^'in 
consequence of no proper arran^ment having beqn made to transmit them 
flrom ottez, The arra^gomenU on th$ Indian side of the istbmui^wera 
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('Qual]ydef<e«tive^ and an ill-adapted vesael, oalled the HughlAndsay* hmit 
to carry live and a half day's coal, capaUaof performin)( at her g^atest 
speed only seven miles an hour, had t^en employed, by which lettm 
had been received, at Bonabay m torty-four days, at Madras in fifty^three, 
and at Calcutta m htty-four. With a view to mnedy such glaring evils, 
the committee contmueil there sittings weekly for a peiiod of seventeen 
months, and m the course of their labours, having obtained the expiessed 
ftnd written opinions ot the East India and China Association, the leading 
merchants of the city of LondoA,*and also the approbation ot tlie Commer^ 
cial Chambers of Bristol, Dublid, Glasgow, Leith, Liverpool, Mancheiiter, 
and Paisley, the commit tee deemed it a very impoitant pait of their duty to 
secure the sanction and suppoit of his b{ajesty’s Government and ot the 
Kast India Company, with this view an application was made to the Pre¬ 
sident 7f the Boaid of Contiol, on the ‘2dth June, 1830, that he would re* 
ceive a deputation of the committee; but a written stutement.of their 
wishes being lequned, the comnuttee, on the 28th, biiedy, by letter, lepre- 
sented then object to be the esfablishment of a mpnthly communication 
hetween England and Indi^ bv the Bed Sea, and requested the sanction 
and co-operation ot his Majesty's Government to the measuie. The project 
was favourably received b) the President of the Board of Control, and 
shoitly afteiwaids distinct pioposals loi canytng on the undeitaking'were 
sent to the Lords ot the Trea^uy, the East India C'om|M.ny, and the Board 
ot ( ontiol In the August touowing the Committee were informed, thiough 
Sii John Hobhouse, that^reviously to any precise anawei being returned 
to then pioposals, it was indispensable th^t “ tlie King’s Goveinment and 
the Court ol Directois should be made awaie ot the exact terms upon which 
the company intended to undeitake the pioject m question, and be made 
I’cquainted with the pal ties who weiebonu /tie members ot the company.” 

In consequence ot which the committee, in a sboit time, forwaided to 
the piopei quaitei a list ot siTbsciiptions, to the amount ot 83,000/., con¬ 
taining tile names ot some qf the most influential merchants of London, the 
whole ot which, by a special •agreement, the parties agieed to pay up m 
lull at once, thus distinguishing this important association from the nume- 
lous speculations ot the day I 

The measuie, by the above means, having bSen fully”biought befoie and 
uiged upon the Government and East India Company, those autbontiea 
agieed tnemsUves to cany it into effect The latter Boaid, on the Ist of 
February, 1837, add*es'-eu a litter to his Majesty’s Government on the 
proposed plan of the provisional committA: being laid beiore them, stating 
their opinion that the measuie ought to be established and maintaiaed 
join|ly by the Government and East India Company; to whi^h opinion the 
assent ot the Lords ot the Treasury was given iq May last. 

The object for which this company had been associated being tl^us in a 
great measuie attained, the committee tell the time had arrived ibr the 
teimination ol their labours. , , 

There have been two impoitant steam navigation commmes ibimed tbr 
the purpose of communicating with New Voik*—one in London* and the 
other at Biistol. Each company has built a aud powa-ful 

steamer; the Victoria in Loudon, &d the Qreat Western at the latter 
poi^. The former vessel is somewhat the la^er, *hut both of them am* 
calculated to cairy, at least, 1800 toos» There is another vefy large steamer 
which h» been budt at Liverpool, by Sir John I'oUb, whose deidinahon, 
we believe, is not y et hiioirn. * * \ * i ^ 

We are glad to obsei ve the progressive increase qf sise whieh Has oh^ 
tamed m the building of steaaa-vessels, for U m duly vessels 
and eorrespoedmg iiower that can evet^ be employed advaiiiagcoUuy<ili 
loreign oodimerot. * “ a - 
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KORi^GN MISCELLANY. 

PRANCE. 

A Frknch writer has given the following comparative estimate of the 
Navies ofFrance and England. France has51 8ai\of theVme—63 frigates, 
108 corvettes, schooners, brigs, &c.; and 94 cutters, gun-boats, and other 
one-masted vessels, together with 31 steam-boats ; from which it appears 
that the Royal Navy of France possesses. 347 vessels of all descriptions. 
The Navy of Great Britain, on the" other hand, is composed of 528 vessels; 
viz., 123 sail of the line. 122 frigates, 165 sloops, brigs, 8tc., 94cutter^, gun¬ 
boats, bomb-vessels, &c., and 20 steam-boats. .The number of Captains 
of ships of the line in France is* 80, hut in England^ where they are de¬ 
nominated Post-Captains, it is 750; the remaining Cdptainsare in France 
150, and in England 823. 'In France the Lieutenants of the first class 
amount to 150, but in England to 2994. The same writer adds, that the 
Minister of the French Marine has direc^.ed a considerable addition to be 
made to the officers of the fleet of all classes, and that his plan is to keep 
136 vessels of war of all descriptions in acti^ service iit times of peace, 
besides a reserve of 9 ships of the line and 9 frigates, and a proportionable 
number of vessels of the inferior class. In time of war he proposes to 
strengthen this peace-establishment with 30 sail of the line and 30 frigates, 
or more if it should be found expedient. ^ 

HANOVER. 

rTHK ARMY. 

The King devotes particular attention to military affairs; and the fresh 
organization of the army, which has been wholly devised by his Majesty, 
is almost entirely aSrranged. ITie infantry is, for the present, at least, to 
retain its unitorm of red cloth, and its subd'vision into brigades and divi¬ 
sions: the brigade being composed of two divisions under the command 
of a Major-General, and the division of twer brigades, under that of a 
Lieutenant-General. This force will not,**however, consist of sixteen- 
battalions, and each battalion of hve companies, as heretofore, but be 
divided into twenty battalidiis of four companies each, though the number 
of men will not be increased. The composition of the infantry will be as 
follows ;—Eight regiments, including the Guards and Life Guards, of two 
battalions each, and four battalions of Lii^ht Infantry, inclusive of the 
battalion of Yagers of the Gcard. The regiment of Guards will be 
strengthened, and the formation w the Life Guards be effected, by draughts 
tiom the subsisting battalions of the line. In addition to wnat we an¬ 
nounced in our last Number with regard to the cavalry, the Hulans have 
been dissolved, and the Cuii'assiers and Hussars re-established. The regi¬ 
ment of Garde de Corps is to ha-ebiass cuirasses and helmets, and the 
Cuirassiers black cuirasses and helmets. The cavalry are in f^uture to be 
reel ailed wholly by voluntary enlistment, and the jieriod of service is 
extended from ten to^twely-^ years^ The autillery, which is similarly re¬ 
cruited, will consist of two battalions instead of one. The privates are ib 
enjoy the rank of non-commissioned ofiTcers, and the>r length of service is 
to W ten years, ft is said that the commissions in the cavalry are to be 
api>tbpriafed exclusively to the sons 8f noblemen. The various changes 
here contemplated will occasion a considerable increase of expenditure. 

^ ; ELECTORATE OF HESSE. 

Th« military sy^em of this country has been most oppressive to the 
iandf»t interest* A conscript, aftfr thirty years* service, nay, after substf-^ 
luting his son in his stead, was not on cither account entitled to his dis¬ 
charge, and it was no uncommon thing^for father and son to be serving 
simultaneously.' Every mal&p^ant„upon ^attaining his fourteenth year, 
was compelled to tako oath to Mrve; and eVenthoug'h he not be^. 
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actually called under arras, yet, if he could not succeed in procuring a 
formal discharge, remained until past tSe meridian of life under a species 
of guardianship. He was incapable of either*selling or mortgaging his 
land, or adding to it by purchase, without permission from the commander 
of the regiment to which he was attached, who had seldom any knowledge 
of the subject, and was too often arbitrary or unjust ;n his decision. In 
cases where the peasant was se fortunate as to obtain permission to marry, 
as a mark of special favour, he was liable to be called away on any day oi 
the week which might occur, add torn for weeks and months together 
from his regular occupal^pn and the bosom of his family. This tyran¬ 
nical system enabled Hesse-Cassel, it is^ true, to call out 24,000 men on 
.iny day in the w^k; but what a wretched compensation was this for 
the individual suffering and social sacrifices Which it occasioned ! During 
the last seven years—the first seven during which Hesse-Cassel has enjoyed 
the benefit of a representative ^orm of Government—this, among other 
grievances, has been abrogated, and the Hessian is now released from 
liability to active service arthe age of twenty-five, by which means he is 
lestored to society, and becomes a productive member of it m the prime of 
lile. 

RUSSIA. . 

THE CIRCASSIANS. 

North of the Black Betje, the westernmost arm of the Caucasian moun¬ 
tains, and starling eastwards from the shores df the Black Sea, the first 
leuitory wc tiaverse is that of the Circassians, which extends to Mount 
P’lborus, from 36° 33' to 42°30'ea&t longitude. The chain of the Caucasus 
separates it m the south and south-west ftom Mingrelia^nd Great Abchasia. 
The people of the latter, however, are reckoned as identified with the Cir¬ 
cassians, but theMingvehans ai% of Geoigiau extraction. The ('ncassians, 
who o#cupy tlie noitliern declivities of the Caucasus, and have so success- 
liilly resisted the Russian tri^ips, are divided into the following clans or 
tribes, in designating which wc have followed the Russian orthography, as 
their names are likely 1o occur in the official dispatches of the imperial 
commanders 1. The Natuchays, who occupy the lahds running in the 
direction of the Black Sea, and along both banks of the Atakum to its 
confluence with the Kuban; the Guays and Ubyches, who are settled in 
the liman of the Kuban, and still more to the south m the direction of 
Abchasia, are akin vvith the Natuchays. The Shegaks, located in the 
environs of Fort Anapa, on the western shore of Circassia Proper. 3. The 
Shapsugs, between the Atakum and Aphibs or Karakuban, close upon the 
Cauc*asus. 4. The Shans, who live on the right bank of the Atakum as 
Ur as the Karakuban. Closer to the Kuban are, 5^ the Gatukays, who 
are part of the same tribe as the Shans. 6. The Bseduks, between the 
Aphibs and Shagdosa; and south of these, on higher ground, 7, the 
Abedseks, one of the most powerful tribes of Clrcasda. 9* The Tsherihi- 
goys, tenanting both banks *of the Bhagdasha. 9. The Mochoahes, on 
either side of the Laba. And, 10, The Besslineys, who dwell between the 
Lesser Laba and theOhots, both of wtiich fall into the The space 

hotwebn the Laba and the^UpperKu^n is irfliabitedby two Nogay tnb^; 
11% Naurof. who are subject to the Mochoses, and ara settled dn ihe terri¬ 
tory between 'the^ftiouth of the jLhba aihPthat 'of the Unip, and the 
Mansurs, who are subject to the Bediflfneys, and occupy the lands alogg 
the banks of the Upper Kubao. KUaproth reekoiM the Ka1>ardiha aosottg 
the Circasrians, as tliay are indisputably of the acme blood* > 

the most tormidabla of all t^ peo^e of4tie Qaikcasua, aod 
hne of country between SO' and 44^20i'eMt lougitwdfc from Mount 
Biborus eastwards beyond Veadioauei^to tbebudti qif ^ fiasdiifeiu 
are myjded ttu’eeP tnbev* tl|e 

huUts, thp Mer being s^ck from whom a^•the Cifca^aa priOd^ tunir 

residing on the RusBwn territory, namely,^ AhMikojs and 
are descended. 
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'GREECE, 

The first experiment in steambdat-biiildhig' made in this country has 
fully succeeded! The ** Maximilian*' steamer* manned by a crew of twenty- 
five Greeks, under the command of an officer of the Greek nivy* has been 
employed ever since the month of Aug^ust in ref^ular voyages between the 
Pirmus.ajidthe Cyclades, particularly Syra, performing the trip in twelve 
or fourteen hours. The vessel was eonstnjdted in a Greek yard, by Greek 
shipwrights and mechanics exclusively, .and she is found equal in every 
respect to the Levant, an English steamer, which navigated the MeHiler- 
ranean and Archipelago last year. t 

ALGIERS.— (Contimted.) 


AUXILIARY CORPS. 


The formation of a new “Foreign Le|(ion”was authorized by a royal 
ordinance in December. 1836. The unform and equipments are the same 
as those of the regiments of the line, with*Lhi8 one exception, that the 
collai’s of .the coats are faced witii dark blue instead of red. The buttons 
bear a star, encircled with the words “ Legion Etranghre.'* The arrival 
of these “ rascalions” was looked forward to in Algiers with the utmost 
dismay. At the period of an earlier visit to these quarters, in 1836,1 was 
myself a witness of the delight with which alU Algiers, natives as well as 
strangers, hailed the embarkation of the old Legion on board the French 
ships; none were more rejoiciSd than the French soldiery themselves at 
turning these fellows over to the Spaniards. But the new Legion would 
appear to glory in taking a much higher post than their predccessoi's in 
public notoriety, ^here were at least some decent elements in .the old 
.one; such, tor instance, as the veterans of^^the Hohenlohe and Sw^.ss regi¬ 
ments; men addicted, it is true, to drinking, gambling, and the bke, but 
accustomed to rigid discipline, and exemplary soldiers when underarms. 
Neither did they disgrace themselves by deserting or making away with 
their outfits; inl'act.theyc^terred numbers of their less tender-conscienced 
comrades from misconduev by the mere infiuence of their example. The 
new Legion is in no one respect to be compared with the old. It consists 
of a heterogeneous mass of foreign runaways and criminals, intermixed 
w^ith a knot of stripling.s of seventeen or eighteen, who have niade their 
escapeTrom the trammels oftsehool and followed the impetus, of their 
romantic, feeling.s, which have led them to believe a soldier's life to be a 
lightsome dkreer of revelry and adventure. But their. day’s dream ha.s 
been qiiiekly dispelled under the heat of an African sun, and their adven¬ 
turous spirit sulidued by breaking stones and driving barrows beiure them. 
There are many Prussians, merdboys from the banks of the Rhine, among 
.' them, Condemned to expiate their errors by a three years’ exile of toil and 
' privatictv beneath a parcifing sky. Most of them are youths of good family 
and cultivated minds, now ^oast into the campanionsnip of vulgi^r.bfutish, 

«and brutal associates, from whom they, experience not merely cohfetnpt, 
but scandalous iiLtreatiuenW : Th^ are not safe in their yety bAti^oks, nor 
bven the buttons on their ^atsfor it is a^omdion practice for these 
- iMiews to-strip their com.ram’< coats of these. append,ag^syyhild th^y are 
; siliidCk.and sell them the mocniog to some pedla^',ai^a.|,ous (half- 
' per dozen. To such an iOXteut is this carr.if^dft thihwhefi G^eral 

* wrh saisohce^'in^eotmg theim^bs found bclf.Vcompji^ of the^'}Poi«iicn 
' withouta single button.on their jackets,.^ One bL the meiij.who 

< ’bwiimde away with shoeSr^hAd smutted.his pakedltbet,With bilking 

iftdider:tp esCape>detection^'?;I have {|ttter|y,seea.as,jaa^y a^ a dpkcn of 
' thfem puUiclyidegrBded in. the.course cfyt>|]^pth 3 and^bi^!aW)|^']lo n 
' labbUr; * Iti fact, tkisiliefamRjril^iushes raore(rjeicrmt84q 
sai4hei>Cth«.ebtp»‘nf;|hlhfw 

battalions of these foreim volunteers, and a ihiraHs id coUrse'oi fbrnnttioh*: 

A. 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THB BI^ITOR OF TUB UNITED SERVICB JOUKNAZ.. 


Colonel Napier, re^ipcctmg the Zrd Diagoons oh the Ouaiifia 

> t Peb 3id. IBIS 

Mr Editor. —As Csptam Tebb persists in the controversy relative to 
the 3rd Dragoon^., it is not for me to shrink In my last communication, 
I said Colonel Ckoues was at liberty to publish my coirespondence with 
him. Captain Jebb icplies that 1 am at liberty to publish it I cannot 
do this, because, ha/ing no notion that the mattei would »i/n/o I 
kept no copy of my tiist letter# to Colonel Clowes. It is (oi him, there¬ 
fore, to publish , and if he will send to >ou roy«onginal letters (four oi 
them, I think, there are), together with a letter written to him by my 
biother when I was absent m Fiance, I will send his oiigmal letters also 
to )ou Meanwhile, I will give the only two ot my own, of which I |)os- 
scss copies. And here 1 must express mv surpnse, u Colonel Clowes 
was the only private coi respondent with me upon thil subject, that Cap¬ 
tain Jebb should now beathe public controversialist. 

Captain Jebb says, that my first proposalt—namely, ** to insert in my 
sixth volume an abstiact of Colonel Clowes s statement, and to expunge 
the word * tmmedmtcly ^—did so far suit the views ot Colonel ( lowes and 
his Iriends, that, had i complied with then wishes for a copy of the pro¬ 
posed abstract, it probably might have given them satistaction.” 

This, Sir, is not a fair \vay«oi putting the question, ioi, if my memory 
does»not entiiely fail me (and li it does. Colonel Clowes can publish my 
letter to prove it), I offered to inseit the whole of Colonel Clowis's state¬ 
ment, though, fiom its lengfli, I lequested that he would either make an 
abstract of it himselt, 01 suffer me to do so. Colonel Clowes, howcvei, 
desired to have my abstiact submitted to Imti and hi% luends, before pub¬ 
lication—that IS, he assumed a right of censorship, and not only as to the 
mattei, but the manner oi treating the subject This I did not choose to 
submit to; but I again ofiered to insert the whole of hts atatement, 
accompanied, however, with counteiytatements from other officers 
Colonel Clowes, still assuming the nghf to diiect and control me m this 
afiaii, desired to see these counter-statements; but I did npt think proper 
to yield, and wrote the following letter, which is the first ol which I have 
preseived a copy — , 

, “ FresKford, near Bath, 27tb May, J837. 

“ Sir,—I n reply to your letter of yesterday**! date, 1 must beg to deoline 
sending Vou copies of the communications l*hnve ret^eived upon the sub¬ 
ject of tne comoat at Castfillo * thotfe communicawns were setit to me, m 
support oi the original anthordy on which my statement was founded. 
They afe very posinve, and would eurtainly be very dnagieeahJe toryqu to 
peruse; wherefore, I <^not cons#nt to give yon copies, or to make them 
at all khowff^ unless forced to puwh them in defiance of the aoeum?y of 
my own work. It vras lii yfew that 1 did, end do egem, eari^stly 
press u^R jfour tVp^^iteeof not stimng la the 

matted: because hosio^ h^weit east iiwd yoeir^MgiAent, hut e^ubt 
would dett^njiy anse if ^mtit becontes one ol publm conteRtMn la 
print: dndioushould rdeoUect,' thetyoavMttapptermider 
tage of extMng ^tir osfh enplolts-^wherceetteM who oppoieyogi wiU 
appeitr With "'thjT IpImMfaga ot epeeking ietedt 0 nt}y« end asuf t^ptfouM 

ihrtjwa jjSH w 
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consider it, and pardon me for beinf^ so free. If you should, however, 
persist in bringing on the discussion, 1 must »gain say that 1 am prepared 
with the most positive authorities." 

. “ I remain, Sir, yours. &c. 

, '* \Vm. Napisr.” 

Colonel Clowes was still unsatisfied ; and, as I considered his wishes to 
be unreasonably pressed, 1 closed the correspondence, on my own part, by 
the following letter :— . ^ ‘ 

' “ Freshford, near Bath, June 2, 183F. 

** SiE,—I am sorry that my former communications have produced an 
effect contrary to what 1 wished: must, therefore, decline continuing a 
correspondence which promises no satislactory result; and since my first 
offer, which appears to me perfectly just and fair, has not been accepted, 
1 have only now to remark, that the press is open to all; and if the accu¬ 
racy of my statement is publicly impugned*through that channel, 1 shall 
he prepared to support it by publishing my authorities. 

•* Bremain, &c. &c. 

“ Colonel Clowes, &e. &c.” ** Wm. Napibr. 

In pursuance of the above intimation, I do now give my autliorities, and 
leave the matter to the judgment of the public. For my own part, I think 
that Colonel Clowes and Captain Jebb have imprudently forced me into a 
discussion, which was quite vinnecessavy, seeing that they and Sir John 
Eiley are so far from refuting mjC statement, thal they substantially con¬ 
firm it, since they all agree that the 3id Dragoons were driven back by 
infantiy—and I said no more. 

“ ThelAth and the*German Hiuimm were hard pressed, the Dra¬ 
goons came vp in support^ hut they were imwfiJiatelij driven back by 

the fire <\f some French infantry." —Extract from Napier’s History, vof. v., 
page 154. « *' 

Authority I.—Colonel Brotherlon to Colonel Napier. 

* ^ Cavalry Dep6t, 18th December, 1837. 

“ My dear Napier, —1 am surprised to find that the officers of the ^i-d 
Dragoons should take such exception at what you say in your fil'tli volume 
as to the part that regiment took m the affair on the Guarena, on the 18th 
of July, 1812, viz.—that ‘ they cai^ie up in' support, but were immediately 
driven back again by the fire of some French infantry.' 

** This seemed to me the most favomuble construction that could be 
put upon the conduct of the 3id Dragoons on that day, and one at which, 
1 should have thought, ^he most sensitive ' esprit de corps’ need not take 
umbrage: for there is nothing unusltal or unjustifiable in cavalry retiring 
from under the fire of infantry. 

** However, as I believe yod rested this statement chiefly on my autbo* 
rity» 1 think myself called upon to offef a few words in explanation. 

V As. far as my recollection serves; alt^r the lapse ot a quarter of a 
centi}ry» the facts were as follows:— • 

. “ On the 18 th July, 1813, the day ii\ question, General Victor Altenjs 
brigade, composed oi the 14th Dragoons, and 1st Hussarsv h»d been 
engag^. tjne whole morning with a very superior force of the enemy, 
eighteen hr twenty squadrons, supported by artillery; and the brigade 
were n^, therefor^, ignorant, as erroneously a.isumed by Captain Jebb, of 
the extent of the force they had to contend with, 

" The brigade retired across the Guarefia stream, followed and pressed 
by the. enemy; and, having formed, atta^dted him, but.was repulsed; 
owing, however, in my opinion, less to the supe^or nunabersof the enemy, 
than to the.uijudloious mode of attack. ■ ^ 

During tiw very sharp .atyaggle that tookplMie.ih^hwh the brigade, 
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intermixed a* it was with such superior .Tiambers* was suffering most 
severely, the 3rd Dragoons were seen advancing, apparent^ to our rescue; 
but when within a few yards distance of the conflict, they stopped short, 
to our great surprise and disappointment, as weeiaturally expected that at 
such a crisis they would have instantly charged to enable us to extricate 
ourselves and re-form, and we urged them, by gestures and otherwise, to 
come on to the attack. 

** We couid attribute this sudden aijd unaccountable halt to no other 
visible cause than the desultory iire of some French infantry, which com¬ 
menced just at this time, and Speared chiefly directed towards where 
the 3rd Dragoons stood. 

“ It is now, however, asserted in conlra&iction to this version of the affair, 
that itfwas not thiJfire of infantry which caused this sudden halt of the 
3rd Dragoons, at a moment when their ins'tantaneous advance to the 
charge became so urgently necessary to enable General Victor Alien's 
broken brigade to rc-form, but tflat this General himself gave orders to the 
3rd not to charge. ^ * 

“ This, indeed, is to me a most strange and new version of the affair, 
and still more extraordinary seems to me the reason said to have been 
given by the General for such an unaccountable order, viz., becatm his 
brigade had not yet rallied I • • 

“ I think it must be allowed by every cavalry officer of the least ex¬ 
perience in the field, thaf the only effectual mode of acting, with a sup¬ 
port arriving at the scene of action at such a efisis, is to charge instantly, 
for the very purpose of enabling the broken squadrons to re-form. This, I 
believe, is a sel^evident nia^im in cavalry tactics. It is difficult to con¬ 
ceive, therefore, how General Victor Alten, who w’as,a most experienced 
cavalry officer, could have intended to prevent the 3rd Dragoons from 
charging under such circumsttnees. 

” T^e gallant General can no longer speak for himself,but the next best 
testimony, that of his Br}ga*de*Major at the time, is completely at variance 
with the supposition that the General ever intended to prevent the 3rd 
from charging; on the contrary, he asserts tjiat he never knew or heard 
of any 'such order, and that his General ej^ressed liimself loudly and 
stron^y because they had not immediately charged. 

“ As Baron Osten, theoffi(?er here alluded to, particularly distinguished 
himself on this occasion by his gallant efforts to rally the brigade, he may 
be presumed to have retained as clear a^-ecolleetion of what occurred on 
the sjwt as any one can pretend to. For ray own part I can only say that 
1 heard the General express himse!f in a similar way, as v^U as Colonel 
Hervey, who commanded the 14th Dragoons; and I will venture to assert 
that such was the general feeling of the brigade. • 

** It seems that what is chiefly, if not solely offensive to the ofiicera of 
the 3rd Dragoons, in your statement, is the expression that the regiment 
retired immediately^ and you offered to expunge jhis obnoxious word m 
your next edition. But, after all, ft can surely not make any material 
difference, under the circumstances above described, whether it was a few 


moments more or less that the 3rd Dragoons remained on the field of 
ba^Je* ^ • 

“I remam, my dear Napier, yours sincerely, 

** T. W. Bkothbrton/^ 

Authority Oai^n to Colonel Brotlx^on. . g, ' 


Linunei^s Hotel, Conduit-st«et, llth May., 1837* •’ 
My DBAB BaOtHBRTSif lose not a moment in aii$WerJng yOot letter 
of this day’s date, regarding the cavalry affair on theGuarena. In-answef 
to 3 roW'qtfesti<m*-‘ lf 'the 3wl Dragoons had dene that which, iff lffy 
nion, they ought to have done to 8upport-beaten>and 
X have AO heiitatiOQtA saymg^ thM^itigp^tt^esaioff at^the 
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theyf^ught to have advanced^ or to have madeaftank movemeat'with 
part, or the whole of the regimeivt, instead of being formed up in line and 
Halting : and this 1 am almost positive was also the opinion of poor old 
Victor Alten. No order from him to the 3rd Dragoons, * not to advance 
or charge,* waa ever sent by me as his Brigade-Major, nor did 1 hear of 
such an order being sent through any other channel. It is a lon^ period 
to carry one’s recollection back; but of this I am certain (and U was a 
common subject of conversation at the <Kne), that I heard nothing but 
expressions of surprise and regret at the'3rd Dragoons not having taken 
a more active part on the occasion. * 

. “ Believe me your’s, my dear Brotherton, ever sincerely, 

“ W. OsTSN. 

“ To Colonel Brotherton, &c. &c, Sec.” ' « 

Authority HI,— Captain M*Carty to Colonel Brotherton. 

* Hounslow, April 23rd, 1&37. 

•* My dear CotONEL,—I have had the pleasure of receiving your letter 
of the 21st instant this morning, and to state in reply that 1 perfectly 
recollect the affair at Castrejon. The regiment was broken and beat, and 
retiring before the enemy (an overwhelming force). In the act of doing so, 
that gallant officer,, its commander. Sir Felton Hervey, and myself, were 
together in rear of the regiment, when he expressed himself to me in the 
following words:—* We must sacrifice every sAil rather than fly before 
these fellows,’ and he instahtly gave the command,—‘ front and forn\,upon 
us.’ The regiment instantly fronted, bioken as they were, and closed in 
upon Sir Felton Hervey and myself indiscriminately. Whilst we were in 
the act of re-forming the regiment, we perceived the 3rd Dragoons advanc¬ 
ing at a distance to our support, but at a very slow pace. Sir Felton, 
seeing the critical situation we were placed in—not being able to 
be told off in squadron, before the enemy would again be down upod us— 
rode to the leit flank of the regiment, mal.idg signals, and calling out 
to the 3rd Dragoons to come on to our support: and when that regiment' 
came near, he begged that ^hey would attack, and the 14th would sup¬ 
port in a few minutes, as*soon as the squadrons were told off. The 
appearance of the 3rd Dragoons, no doubt, although at a distance from 
the enemy, had the effect of preventing our being charged again by-them, 
before they came up to our suppoit. It is also full in my recollection the 
words used by Sir relton Herve)\in the field, almost immediately after the 
3rd Dragoons came up, for he was not a person to despond, but he said as 
follows:—' THis morning oi\ taking iHh field we were fit for any thing~it 
has been a most unfortunate day for us; we have lost severely—we nave 
been beaten and driven, and have lost Brotherton also; we would have 
supporied differently from the way in which the 3rd supported us.* Ttie 
impression on my mind was the same as that expressed atthc time hythat 
gallant soldier; viz., l]hat \he 3rd Dragoons had not advanced to the 
attack on the enemy in support of fhe 14th In the gallant manner that 
they ^ught to have done. Victor Alten^knew too well the advantage of 
keeping the 3rd Dragoons in view of the enemy,’ under the circumstances 
of our situation, than to order tlmt regiment back. . , 

** Yours very faithfully,'''' 

J. M’Carty.** 

1 now, SR', only to observe, that i]f Colonel Clowes thinks fit to 
send the remainder of my letters to you for publication, it will be seen how. 
edm^tly I endeavoured to avoid this ill-judged qqntroi^ersy. , 

I remaii), Sir, ypur phedienCs^ryapt, , 

, Colopel. 

February 3,1838* 
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AdmircU RhhHla^ on hU claim to fiiority in'ihe inveMion of 

EUctrical TelegTapfis. 

Mb. Editoh, —It may be in your recollection* that ^ome time back, irt 
consequence of an article that appeared in your Journal on the subject of 
rocketSr I produced proof from the old Naval Chronicle, that their applica¬ 
tion to the purpose of forming a communication betiyeen strandea ships 
and the shoie had been suggested by me more than twenty years ago ; and 
now, singularly enough, I have to make the same remark on the subject of 
Elecfrical Telegraphs—ray propo*sition having been made known to Sir 
Joseph Banks m 1811, and, in a more derailed form, to the Secretary of the 
Royal Society in 1813 i from proceeding with which I was discouraged by 
Sir Joseph, the tnen President, declaring ^ugh communication to any 
distance quite impracticable; my idea being that such a communica¬ 
tion during the war with Deal. Portsmouth, and the outports, would be 
of incalculable advantage to Government, independent of what would 
result to the commercial interests. Sir Joseph, with whom I had previously 
corresponded on the subject of waterspouts, (as may, I believe, be seen in 
the archives of the society,) in no way admitted its piacticability; and there 
the matter dropped, but not before a paragraph had apt^eared in the Globe, 
(from what authority I could never trace), Mating that such an electneal 
telegraph was to be constructed. 

I am not now wishing G) deprive either of ^he gentlemen claiming the 
above^nventions of their just title to dis^nction and national praise, for 
what may be their own invention, brought forward with considerable 
iiigenmty and no little expense; for no one knows better than myself tliat 
two veiy distant people may think of the same thing,.or is less a stranger 
to the difficulties every man under such circumstances has to surmount; 
but I have principally wntten to show, what at a later period they would 
ecrtayily have learned, th^t the principle, at least, is not so original as 
they might natuially have sujiposed; and I at the same time avail myself 
of so favourable an opportunity to announce what may be a very useful 
discovery, with a view to avoiding the suspicions naturally attached to 
after claims, if others should make the same discovery* with better health 
and better means of perfecting and biinging it speedily into operation, 
and also with the hope of acquiring for it a suitable, if not the highest 
patronage. 

The discovery alluded to is a contrivance of roachineiy by which bal¬ 
loons, of various shapes and sizes, may with great ease and^ little human 
power, be navigated m the air, worlcing to windward in light winds as well 
as a*ship in the ocean, and with the superior advantage, m dead calms,‘of 
moving or sailing in any direction with surprising velbcity. The prinnple 
by which all this is to be eff'ected I hold to be indisputable, but the practi¬ 
cability remains to bo proved by proper expei;jmentsi,* and by experiments 
that require the possession of such ^ balloon as cne man, or more than 
one, can ascend with; consequently the trials by me must be attended 
with considerable expense. Witl^a view to get over this difficulty, attd to 
acquire the necessary information resp*ecting the practicability of attaching 
to oflloons the requisite 'appendiMS^ I laM summer wrote t6 Mr. Ghcen, 
who had therra ballonn. It was md, at Vauxhall, which might, perhaps, 
have been ea^y fitted for that purpi^, intending, when we met, to make 
what appeared to me f^r i^d konpprable proposals in qp^e of sueptts; 
hut, fiom sbine cause or peyhaps mi5cama£e» no^ ^wer was 

retOmdd * ami theit, tmdebfkfiSmg .that Mr. Iilplf4i\q i^d 'accon^pwied 
him to the Continent, afid atdour m such pursuits, 1 

next addressed a letter merely stiubg the discovery I had made, 

and my vvidh*for an inteirviewr But the same ill fate attended 
perhaps from the same cause; and the season !br such e^ritnekbi 
pastea away* iMving me to wsdt fi^norwfaYourame tiotes, and to ledc 
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for other assistance. These facts are merely mentioned to account for the 
delay in bringing a discovery of this nature forward, and by no means to 
cast the least censure on either of the gentlemen alluded to. 

Those who are unacquainted with the generally repulsive conduct of 
Government, tinder every administration, when solitfhed on such subjects. ’ 
may think an application to Lord Melbourne or Lord John Kussell would 
certainly meet with»a1tention, as, in case of success, a tax would certainly 
be laid on such travelling vehicles,* as wpll as stage-coaches ; founding 
their expectation of an exception from tl^ general apathy of Governnjents 
on the fact, that, for nearly two hundred yeai*s, there has not been a 
Government professing so decided a predilection for novel and grand 
experiments. But, then, against this is, unfortunately^ to bo set off the 
discouraging fact, that for nearly two hundred years there has not heen a 
Government professing so decided a predilection for rigid parsimony. And 
what is there in the character of Lord MellApurne to counteract this ? What 
leaning has he to suchpAart/om-like pursuits; or, rather, is not his invari¬ 
able leaning to far more substantial gratifications ? And then, again, his 
clever colleague. Lord John, with all his activity, what time has he to spare 
from courting the embraces and avoiding the squeezes of his imperious 
allies ? No, Mr. Editor, it is Justly to he feared there is no hope of any 
gas from that quafter; more*especialiy when history may have to record, 
tiiat, from the want of one thousand more troops, or one thousand more 
pounds for secret service money in Lower Canada—wants arising from 
such parsimony—the country vw? involved in a war the most destructive 
to her commerce, and the Crown deprived of its noblest colony! What, 
then, is to be done ? Turn, say some, to their uninstalled successors \ 
Yes, but if the Duke were installed to morrows what does he know or care 
about the air, or the airy regions, except as they are connected with nitrous 
explosions? He never, it is said, built or took a castle there in his life— 
would not give Badajoz for a million of them! And would it not he a 
matter of infinite delicacy to propose to his c6ileague, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or the First Lord of the Treasury, a regular com-se of such’ 
bubble'Vilie experknenfs? fit is true, Sir Robert is thought by some 
shallow'pated politicians to be at present comparatively disengaged, and, 
from his love for science, not disinclined to speh pursuits; but is it reason¬ 
able to suppose a statesman so near installation has not many important 
preparations to make? and have we not-the authority of Mr. Harvey for 
considering him, even now, the'^hiirh controller of Government, and the 
grand corrector of all legislatorial blunders ? On’another sort of man we 
might, indeed, hope to make some impression* by talking of his health, and 
the value of the learned maxim, in its best sense— 

Duke estdesipere in loco.^ 

But what is to be hoped from one who, after gravely relating his mournful 
recollections of Uomilly, Whitbread, Castlereagh, Canning, and Liverpool, 
declares his readiness to plunge again into^all the ,intense cares of the 
statesman, as though it were quite a matter of course that he, too, should 
toil and die for his country! To talk to such a man, for such a purpose, 
about inflating air-balloons, is just about as reasonable as to think of pleas¬ 
ing old Atlas* by promising to inflate and lighten the pressure of his pon- 
dereut, globe, when the very weight of its empires, thrones, domiinions, 
andisnscipalities has for so many agCBkCOnstituted his greatest pridd and 
glcrf! No, Sif, we have certainly nothing to hope there, from any toerely , 
penronal considerations. But may wC riot, at a proper time^ expect some- 


* The Atlas alluded to, is the Naval Atlaf. such as the. f^ure^tead of thS oflfl ' 
Atlas of dU guns, in the American War, bearing ou his shoulders a ttrraqmwr 
globe, of which it was remarlted as ominous uf the result that with a, view to let 
rest securely on hiaihokld^;^ carvers bad.^Ht but oqi 
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thing from Sir Robert Peel*8 well-known philanthropy ? And if we could 
hold out to him ever so remote a possibility that when the art of penetratine: 
and soaring above particular clouds had become quite familiar* science 
might perhaps enable us, by carrying up some Electric conductors, or by 
Ipflmg fall some electrit-Sil preparation on the cloud beneath, to cause il to 
discharge that, which is so frequently the greatest of all elemental blessings, 
a copious shower of rain. If, I say, the most remote pr^«pect of such an 
achievement could he held out ?o him—the power to bring down water as 
well as “ fire from heaven”—coula }ie, whatever might be fiis avocations, 
or whjuever might be the prevailing scepticism, refuse to aid in the pro- 
iluction of so beneficial and glorious a result ? 

I am well aware, Jiir, that the last is a very different built castle from 
the solid* masonry of Hadajoz; but what, at one time, were the powers of 
the steam-engine, the speed of the railways, or the astonishing results of 
our chemical combinations, to saiLnothing of the wonders of the wonderful 
pi ess—and who shall say, what otner wonders are stiH in store? 

« W. Ricketts. 

P.S.—1 wish it to be distinctly understood, that while I speak with the 
utmost confidence on the principle of navigating balloons in the air, 1 
merely suggest the possibility of obtaining ram from particular clouds, as 
something woithy the attention of scientific men. 


Busaco Controversy ,-— Sir John Cameron^ in Reply* 

Mr. Kditor,~You are of course aware that Major Mackie, in his last, 
li«s not supplied your readers with those ^clairri.fscmenf^ whicli are essen¬ 
tial to establish the pre-eminent dniportance of the services of the 3rd Divi> 
sion over the 5th at ** Busaeo,” notwithstanding the vast disproportion of 
iheir relative loss ; an incidei^t reiterated by this officer in proof that 
Leith’s attack ** was but a subordinate affair, the last expiring effort of 
the foe and to evince, “that the burthen of the conflict must have fallen 
upon the one, little comparatively devolving oli the other.” I am little 
ilisposed, Mr. Editor, to prolong this “ controversy,” or it would be easy to 
show that nothing can be more fallacious than to estimate the importance 
oi service rendered in the field by the amount of loss sustained, the quality 
of the troops employed being identical, and their adveisaries of the same 
ilescription. 1 cannot see that there is any^discourtesy m remarking, that 
a subaltern officer engaged with his company in the attack^f tlie 45th 
and 88£h Regiments on the extreme left of Picton’s division in the action 
of “ Busaeo,” is little competent, whatever his subsequent or previous 
knowledge of the giound may be, to controvert the relation of those who 
were eye-witnesses and actors in the moving scenes.thej describe, taking 
place on the rough face of the Sierra* and at least halt a mile from the 
spot where the attack of the 45tli and* 86th took effect. 1 feel my own 
inability to testily as to the attack made by these regiments; and this 
conviction confirms my opinion, thaf no officer engaged with the 45th or 
K8th (Major Gwin’s companies must be particularly understood) can satis- 
iHctorily testify as to the attack of Xieith. To this circumstance 1 am 
inclined to attribute the little consideration dvVn to the fact, that upon 
the right* or right centre* or on soma^Mormeoiate poini (it matters little 
at what exact spot, but on grouqd occupied* before the aflvanoe of the 
French, by Picton*s division* atjid nhar to |he road which runs partllel to 
the crest of the Sierra), a heavy column of the enemy (estimated, when 
united, by a StafP-officer, who was in a situation to form a correct opinion, 
at 5,eoO niSn) Was establishfed. ^ ' 

That this column wa's dislodg^ and lLeith'4 att&qk, ^era.can 

be no qttestSotf; il therefor^ remans for l«no this's'to... 

reasonnti tffe' dort^tndss ^ tt^ invene suce^is , 
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fai^urd 6f the iseVeral attacks, to attach what irUpontooce he tbiiiks fit to 
that of Leith, by portraying to himself the consequences which wquld 
have ensued had Leith’s rapid movement to the left been delayed, and by 
estimating the direct infldence which his absence or failure would have 
had on the career of Picton's Division, and generally on the result of the 
day, 

■ I fetel obliged, Mr. Editor, for the communication of a very clever and 
distingtiished officer, Major-General C. Nkpier. It contains quite ,suffi¬ 
cient to satisfy*me that the heavy ioss^susfained by Mackinnon’s gallant 
brij^dc was the unfortunate, though not unusual result of a musket 
combat at sixty yards; in this, case, with a French column vtrhich was 
enabled by circumstances to establish itself in a position decidedly to th^r 
advantage, they having *'.crowned the height/' and being above the 
British. 

1 feel no disposition to criticise the ^ode adopted for carrying this 
position. Though the want of analogy oetween this attack and that of 
the 5th Division is remarkable, yet a fsulure i^either would probably have 
led to similar results ; the value of their relative success may, therefore, be 
accounted equal. 

I observed in a former letter, that whether the attack of Leith was made 
on the extreme right of Pictbn’s division, or at an intermediate point, its 
importance is the same. According to Major Mackie’s last letter, a mass 
of Picton’s troops were pasted at the Pass or St. Antonio when General 
Leith’s brigade crossed the road. In reply to this, I must say, that not a 
British soldier was within my view as we moved along the road of com¬ 
munication to the point of attack; and Colonel Waller also gives, in his 
letter to Colonel Napier, his message, in which he says Not one mo¬ 
ment is to be lost; ihe enemy in great fqrce are already in possession of 
the right qf the position of the Sierra, and have driven Picton's troops 
out of it. Move on; and when the rear of your brigade has pastied the 
Coimbra Road, wheel into line, and you witi embrace the point of attack." 
1 do not retnember that Colonel Waller said all this to me, though I am 
very positive as tq his havjng stated that he came to General Leith by the 
orders of General Picton, to accelerate the march of the brigade in order 
to support hiSf General Pietons, right. I never had seen Colonel Waller 
before, nor did I even know his name. ’ General Leith, in iiis report, 
speaks of the left of the St. Antonio Hoad as the ground on which Picton's 
right ort^mo/Zy stood. General Picton. in hU letter, states that Leith’s 
brigade ** n^rched on(that is, beyond the Pass of St. Antonio), ** and 
arrived in time to join the five companies of the 45th in repulsing the last 
attempts of the enemy.” General Picton had previously observed, that 
he had moved theie “ five remaining companies of the 45th from the 
Pass of St. Antonia to the having lei't Captain Cuthbert and Captain 
Anderson, of his personal Staff, to bring them up as fast as possible.’’ 

Major Mackie states, that at the,’* Pass of St. Antonio were concentrM^d 
the 74th Regiment, the right wing of the 45th Regiment/' &c.—infemng 
that this concentration held good when ’’the affair of Leith” occurred 
‘ It is. difficult to reconcile ihese ^aUments. One fact is, very certain— 
^Picton’s troops had been at. the Pass of St. Antonio. 1 capn^t b^ev^ that 
they were^iear- it (1 make no .account of the fugitive petogune) ^hen 
‘the fifth’ffivlsion crossed the road. ^ 

‘ Chf h:i#ie\e of the several nanati^i^s which haye appeari^ Lfei^ .fhat I 
httv^bi^h fatly txtfne out in the infoftniftioa which 2 g^ye Cplpnel 
in th^first instance; and it now appears that the Heavy ]gss o/ .Plan’s 
division was owing to musket combat—a ^systcMaa' otfigh^pg whWlli^ieith 
^i^ed on the occasion in question. These ace, hQwcy^p^inattei^.^'opl'^ 
mon :'the facte are bcfdre;tne puhlicj. - * . i,: 


1 beg, at all evei^a, it hiBy be borne la mmd.M;yqnr 
aole motive in exteomttjpmy temarke oitth0..B»Ufo;tK 
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non’s brigade has been with a design to bring out the way in which they 
came to suffer so severe a loss of meii-<«nd by no means to impugn the 
gallant conduct by which they ultimately drove the French column down 
the hitl. I was very sure so serious a loss would not have been sustained 
in a simple charge ol 14ie bayonet. 

As 1 cannot see that an extension of this coirespondence can tend to 
any goodi I must beg, Mr. Editor, to take my final leave; observing that 
I neither have, or have had, aW wish to exalt the services of the 9th 
Kegimenl ; that the report ot G^neial Leith, which has been in ray pos¬ 
session from the time ot the action, expresses all I desiie. In my last, I 
observed that 1 was led incidentally to make the remark respecting the 
exposure of Pictoii^ right, and that I had nut the slightest idea of reflect* 
mg on the thud division, or any of the regiments composing it; and I 
tiust it will be believed, that I in no degiee intended to impeach the 
talents or conduct ol Su Thom|s Picton, tor whom I have always entei- 
tained the highest lespect. • 

1 a4n> Sti, your veiy obedient servant, 

J. C4MER0N, Col. 9th Kegt, Lieut.-Geneial. 

February 17, 1838. 

ConstdefaiiOitf on the project for eUa^hking a Colony in South 

• Australia. 

Ml. EoiTon,—In your Journal for October last is a prospectus of a plan 
for establishing a Colony in South Australia, the emigi ants into winch 
are to consist ot persons ot a description supenoi to those who com¬ 
monly expatriate themselves. Among the propositions contained m the 
pi os pectus are the following,^to which 1 respecttully invite the attention 
ot si^h members ol the military and naval piofession as may think of em¬ 
barking then peisons an4 properties theiein, so that they may give the 
matter the fullest consideratTbn befoie they adopt it. 

** Ills proposed that the Association shall, at least, consist of one Iiundred 
gentlemen, who may individually (each I si|ppose) ^ngage to purchase 
500^ worth ot land, or among them, d0,UU0/. woithofland fiom the Ciown.'* 

** It IS proposed that the Qouncil m the Province shall have the power 
of borrowing money to the extent of 190,000/, upon the security of this 
land, at a late not exceeding 10 per cent.'" 

It IS pioposed that the President of«the Council may receive a salary 
not exceeding 1000/. per annum, to be elected annually, |ind capable of 
re<«lection as often as the Council may think fit; and that the salary of 
the Judges (query,bow many?) maybe lOOO/., or near 1000/. a-year, ** for 
no officer, except the President and the Judges, &haU leceive a salary 
exceeding 500/. a-yearJ’ Then the Judges may revive more than 500/. 
a-year; in fact, an unlimited salary. Also the Secretary and other officers 
may each receive a salary qf 500A a-^ear: plurabties of office not guarded 
against; so that a liberal interpretation and fnends in Council may give 
two or three offices to one indivMoa|. 

It is pTojposed tbM the s^hng {moer after the Association has purchased 
its grant fipm the Grown» bhan be to snbeeqnsnt purehaserst if t^y come 
in i^thin t first year, 30/. Ibr q^hty aOrCs, or 4/. per acre^ to go on ipereas^ 
mg m price annually 10/. per cent^ so that at xw, end> of ten years the 
pnCe insSi be 0/. an acit^* (via., ffiftmled}, Vkd, at the en4 o£ tw^ty years, 
12/n and so on i^ogrcsaiveW, besidos the enjium^ priec.a which 

the districts, apart tnimm the ate-of tp|vMhips,rii:^ be sold. 4iso 
that there thatl Westahh^i^ed an untfocmiaad-bialo defray eontingent 
expenses. * AleO that thara ahUl (maf^ be» whieb'ineans) jiia. a fpapev pdr- 
le^y secure upon the vdda of tlmlandmffidhaiivoyiOQe) BotM 
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Now, my brother officers and others, and you, Mr. Editor, be pleased to 
observe—first, that not more than 200,000 acres of waste land sh^i ever 
be hypothecated to lorm a security for the value raised by these land 
notes. ' 

Two hundred thousand acres, at 4l. per acre (the price the first year) will 
laise a currency of b00,000f.; the tenth year, at 8?. per acre, of 1,000,000/.; 
and the twehtietl; year, at 12/. per acre, of 240,000/. But take the half 
of this: suppose notes only for 10 U ,000 aci^s are out, these too,060 acres 
ought not to be more than an eighth, af Ihe most, of the quantity ongin- 
aily purchased tor the 50,000/., so that, at least, the quantity obtained 
from the Crown will, or ought tojbe 800,000, or 1,000,000 acres. 

Eight hundred thousand acres, at 4/. an acre (the price after the first 
year), will be worth 8,200,00,0/. • 

Eight hundred thousand acres purchased for 50*000/., is at the price 
of is. 3d. per acre, but in all likelihood {he quantity obtained will be so 
great as to reduce thejprice to 6d. per acre. 

So the plan of the projectors stands thusraise as soon as possible, 
by means of paper currency, the sum of 400,000/., or from that to 800,000/. 
on the security of the one-eighth part of what cost them 50,000/. Also 
to lend money at 10 per cent., to the extent of 100,000/., for the projectors 
will be the lenders/* * 

Also to bestow upon themselves and friends offices with salaries from 
1000/. per annum, downwards, for it is certain that the nomination, m the 
first instance, and the subsequent election, for a long time, will be m the 
hands of the projectoi's. 

Also to throw all the burden of taxation upon those who may become 
hereafter adventurers; for as the projectors will take possession of all the 
iiesl localities, and the land-tax is to be ui^form—as the inierior lands can 
never be of equal value with the superior, I*, in the pound, or id. jn the 
pound upon one pai-t, may be, as to its onus, {he same as or 10</.,in 
the pound upon other paits. •• 

Who do you think, Mr. Editor, will go and give 4/., 8/., 12/. per acre for 
waste lands in South Austrsjlia ? Is not this something like a Missis-sippi, 
or South Sea, or tuiip-root, or railroad s^iecuiation ? 

Your humble Servant, 

London, Feb. 10, 1838. Naucloroz. 


On ike System of bringing I^tf-pay Officers on Full Pay to Se!L 

Mr. Edito^—^T he originator of this measure is supposed to have keen 
Lord Howick; the mode of putting it in execution belonged tb the Horse 
Guaids. * , 

More than one method was available, but that which gave the most 
patronage and the least justice, appears to have been selected, as facts 
wiU prove, by referenda to the exchanges of fi/ild officers. 

TheGuaras have enjoyed a large proportion of this promotion, allowing 
for the number of the\r exchanges \o hllf-pay since the comraeneemem 
of this system; the Cavalry, also,, and a few regiments on the home sta¬ 
tions, have been'highly favoured; whde the more distant in India 
and colonies have had the least, and some totally neglected. 

This system will continue so long j^lhere arC<^cers onhi}f*pay wilUng 
to Sell, add oldeqofficers in age, vyUhing*to go upOn half-pay, anording 'dn’ 
increased patronage for the Military Seemtary^ and eonlening a benefit, * 
which should be general in the Array, to particular pemofis and r^- 
mentK. ' 

' The pka, that nobody is down for comihg on fuU-pay to sell is a vefy 

- - - * -^. . . . --- 

• Theia)ero0tof«hW,l«mwaibe4O,Oi)W. a-yew. Whore » alt tiki# hfnhhfit bf 
intetest to come fioie ? it isMid frote the faioitfUndt. Hiea what surpUii ftom 
sale can be expected to qafiay contingent expense* f 
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idle one, for there can seldom be any difficulty in waiting a few weeks 
until an opportunity might present itself; for it is most unjust that any 
regiment shmUd be deprived of this spedies of promotion for no other cause 
than that it is in some distant quarter, consequently cannot have the same 
facility, as officers of the Guards and Cavalry, for visiting the Horse Guards 
when an exchange is \o take place, or the same opportunity of finding a 
candidate to sell. Thus it is that most exchanges, in some regiments, brmg 
promotion, jWbile others get neqe ; and thus, unlike all other descriptions 
of advancement, gives to the Gommander-in-Chief a secret power, which 
shotdd be carefully used. • 

If the papers of two field officers are lying at the Horse Guards for half¬ 
pay, and only the name of one is dowrt for coming on full-pay to sell, 
interest will most likely determine the selection, judging from the Gazettes. 
With fcspect to age and constitution, the Half-Pay List is not always the 
gainer by this system ; it, however, affords excuses for not giving promo¬ 
tion, to which no answer can bo^eturned by the complainant. Every one 
knows the Sovereign can promote, without referendfe to claims; but when 
every man who pays a tajfl*contributes towards the pay of the Army, and 
the money is voted annually by Parliament, the service and promotion of 
eacli officer should be justly considered; for, as you are indebted to the 
Sovereign for the rank, you are equally indited to the country for the 
pay of that rank. Fortune enables many to purchase promotion accord¬ 
ing to their means, and to^xchange for better stations, and into supposed 
better regiments,—but this is not service to your country; it is time some 
measure for rewarding service should be'kdopted ; it would be no more 
than what is done towards the Company’s officers. Every means has been 
taken tn advance the system of purchasing, and to iqduce the old officer 
to barter his thirty years of hardship for a miserable pittance—the value 
of bis full-pay commission: this, we are told, is an excellent plan; making 
his hajf-pay next to nothing in a dear country like England, that he may 
be the more disposed to seU 5>r the benefit of those who possess the most 
wealth and influence. Those whose names are down for full-pay to sell 
should on no account be put aside, but appointed to the first vacancy : it 
is jMJcubarly hard vh regiments at distafit stalions, having officers sud¬ 
denly going on half pay, to lose promotion. Take as an instance the Ga¬ 
zettes of June and July, 1836 .>a field officer was brought into the Adju¬ 
tant-General’s regiment from half-pay, then transferred to cavalry in place 
of one going on half-pay, and again the vacancy filled from half-pay: one 
regiment being in the East, and the otltftr in the West Indies, neither 
obtained promotion. As the services of all officers, both on full and half¬ 
pay arc recorded, a little exertion might procure their being collectively 
printed (all private matters being omitted) and published annually with 
the increase of service and promotion : it would he. most useful as a refer¬ 
ence injreating of military subjects, and in coming to. i just conclusion 
upon them. V’ • . 

Any member of Parliament^ I slmuVd think, obtain a return of 
this (ascription; for it U no use disguising the truth, the o$cers of the 
Army, thOse> at least, of butmodAraleinterest aftd fortune, have nothing, 
to expect &om military legislators, who stand ih awe of the HbreeOuards, 
withjwhomRo measure is consider^ benefloia),’unlOs« it procures them 
patronage. 

The unattached, as a method oL prombtion^ is almost exhausted, and 
veiy soon the system of bringing om^rs ffom t|i« haK-p^yV ^ be 
equiUly so, the junior field officers on half-pay udw averaging between fitly 
and a^ty years oC age, so that to idve psbmotlon fhd rSafmng 
ahouM be older. Lord Howiok'has done much to benefit the Arrays ^ 
eyes are now turned to him. muTl trust « pdnsioo commeasurate with 
vice will not escape his notice. ^ ^ 

• Hi f.. 
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PortamcAith, Feb. Slat, 1838. 

Mb. BblTOBi^The unusual inclemency of the weather during the past 
month has retarded all arrivals from the .westward: the vriipl shitted to 
8.E. on Saturday, and caused a paftial tpaw, but is again from the east. 
I>aring a heavy gale last week a collie* brig drove from her anchors at 
Spithead, got foul of Ryde Pier, and carried away upwards of sixty feet of 
it; and H.M. sloop Partridge, onfher way to Sheerness,cnconnlered such 
severe weather, and shipped so much water that ahr was compelled to 
return into port for forty-eight hours. • 

The Gannet, lO, Commander Whist, arrived at Spithead last week from 
the West Indies, on which station she ha^ been employed upwards of four 
years: her passage td England from Barbadoes was thirty days. She 
was in a very bad state, topsides and timbets being rotten, iron bolts, 
chains, and clamps fastened to the sides; the rudder-head and the trunk 
almost eaten away, obliged to rig the main-boom as a mizen-mast, and 
form a spanker u^n it to e^se her when lying<to, which she was com- 

g elled to do four times during the voyage. At Barbadoes she left the 
enngapatam, Racer, Griffon, and Harpy, witlithe Carron steamer. The 
Champion and Ringdove were at Jamaica, the Pioneer at Trinidad. The 
numerous deaths in the Harpy'are generally known, the Commander the 
Hon. G. K. Clements, Assistant-Surgeon Dr. Tennant, and about eighteen 
or nineteen of the crew having fallen victims to a contagious fever which 
had assailed them,* in consequence of the capture of a slave vessel. The 
Harpy was in such a state that Captain heiih of the Seringapatam had 
temporarily removed the crew to fumigate her, and, if practicable, prevent 
further mishap. The Commander-in-Chief^o# the West India squadron, 
Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir Charles Paget, was at Bermuda, with his flag 
in the Pearl, the Cornwallis having gone to Jamaica and Barbadoes for 
troops. Her arrival at Halifax with part of the 65th Regiment has been 
announced, as well as her subsequent departure from thence to St. John's, 
New Brunswick, with the flank companies of that regiment and a divi¬ 
sion of the 34th Regiment. The Rainbow, 28, Captain Bennett, is on her 
passage home, and may be hourly looked, for. She sailed for Vera Cruz 
on the 12th December, to colledi specie for conveyance to England. The 
Gannett haa*gone to Sheerness to be paid off. 

The Tribune. 24, Captain Tomkinson, arrived from the MediteiTgnean 
on Sunday, having completed the customaty period of three years and a 
half service, and will be ordered to be paid off. The intelligence from the 
Mediterranean squadron is now generally known e^ery fortnight, so that 
th8 otfleers of the Tribunefliad but little to communicate. She encountered 
terrible weather duritig her vpyag^from Gibraltar, and had a mpet tedious 
passage. The Commaoder-in-Cbief, Admiral the Hon. Sir RoM. Stopford, 
<was At Malta with the flajg-ship, Brintess Charlotte, Rodneyv^*pi9URtfl» 
Asia, Barham, Wolverine, Rapid, Soorpion>^ha4amantht!%^||ebn, and 
Magpie* Bellerophon, Huwu, Portland, and Jupiter ha^p^^d during 
theji^th of January. TheLoraBiahopof Bombay had h^^tdtiflromtion 
Ml^ta, the first ever hddtherehyva^Protestant bishop, 119 persons 

ei0Mi0nfinn<^, and his Lordship afterwards went in the ]^fly steamer 
tp Aj^andria, on his route to Bombay. To enliven the ifion^ony imually 
prevailing at Malta, ali^ttae troops had been inspected by the nav^ Com* 
mander-in-Chief, and by way of exchange His Excellency the Governor of 
the ishtnd, attended by his staff, had visijted and inepected Sir Robert’s 
fiag-ship, the Princess Charlotte. i ^ ‘ 

the Tribune was relieved by the Tyne, and has gone to iUib eastward to 
,be pairoff. She was s^rrey^ here by the Officers of the Dockyard, who 
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foKnd but little the matter with her, audit is, therefore, most probable she 
will be re-commissioned. Save and except an American packet or two 
from New York, one or two Indiamen, and two or three liatavian ships 
bound to Holland, but compelled to seek, refuge in this harbour until the 
Dutch coast can be approached and the rivers imyigated, the foregoing are 
all that have arrived from abroad during the last four weeks. 

The Apollo troop-shtp, whose description was inserted last month, has 
been taken out of dock and is now in the basin: they are proceeding in her 
equipment a,R fast as the weath|r will admit. She has Ji;pr lower rigging 
set up and topmasts an end, and* will b i ready for sea about'the middle of 
March, and is to be commanded by Mr. A.Karley, Masterwho now 
has charge of the Athol iroop-slup; and the officer now fitting out the 
Apollo, Mr. Bellamy, will be transferred Vo the Athol. 

The Electra corvette is at Spithead, ready for sea, and destined for the 
South ivmerican station. It has been stated, that she is to remain until 
the Modeste and Lily are fitted, and that each being constructed by dif¬ 
ferent men, they are to have ai^experimental cruise to try their several 
powers previous to going to their final destinations. The Electra is built 
according to a draught pr«>pared by Dr.Inman; the Modeste by Rear- 
Admiral the Hon. Geo. Elliot; and the Lily by the Surveyor, Captain Sir 
W. Symonds. 

The Nautilus and Brisk are fitting here, the former, it is thought, will 
be sent to the East Indies, the latter to the edkstof Africa. The Partridge 
being rigged and filled wiyi stores, when re commissioned, was not long 
in getting manned and despatched to sea, as be/ore mentioned. The Royal 
George yacht has been taken into dock to b»' inspected and trimmed up, 
in case her Majesty should feel disposed to make use of her during the 
ensuing summer; she will be ready in a month or so. The Herald, diplo¬ 
matic yacht, is under conversion to a sloop of war, and will be a very fine 
command. The Termagant, p^e-ced for 10 guns, has been cut'down and 
altered to a brigantine, similar to the Brisk. She will be ready for com¬ 
mission about the end of M#rch, and will also be a most eligible command 
for a Lieutenant. Her dimenSions arc as follow:— 

Extreme length , . 90 feet. 

Length of keel . , > j 3 inches. 

Breadth • . . ^4 ,, ^ , 

Depth • • • 11 M 

• Tonnage , •. . 231 ,, 

Her armament will be three guns; one of them a very long heavy gun, the 
others carronades. 

The Vestal and Calliope arrived yesteraay from Slieerness: the Calliope 
is destined for the Brazils, but goes to Plymouth to-morrow for further 
orders. The Vestal is to convey troops to Canada, and orders are in the 
Dockyard to fit her,for their reception; it is expected that a large draft of ^ 
the 24tli,R€gimeitt,^w in this garrison,Vill embark in her to join the ser- * 
vice companies in^^bada. The Volage is on her way here from Shder- 
ness, abdlbtend^ for the East India station, ' V . ' * 

Sioste my remarl(E%pon the floating bridge, whicn was in contemplation 
betwM^^osport an^he towns of Portsmouth and Portsea, the proposers 
of, <^n£i^i|^eTS tSipifeug^rtakinfr, after .getting the sharedilt filled to 
theamdB^S&^»000 %^^ was Inquired), drew up. their petition toBar- 
liament to Ha^^when behold, an opposition sprung up. from a 

quarter m^^fora expected, viz.', the Committee of Insurance at Llo^dls, ^ 
^ 0 ; ihmv^^eir s^etary, apnouficed theiHii^enHon not to Qpen4iyia« 
surance on any. Vessels that might visit har^r wii^miidh a 

formidable structure a^ a ftpating bridge was^vihg'between.tba^VK^s,- 
and rendering the anphorage dwigerous, a^d’^e cables and.hMWfw'of 
ships liable to iqjury, Tlus opposition coming from a mereantj^.^^ it 
is concluded'wiU be a diea^«blow to the unddxiakmg»''ft>r ona 
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cipal Bourcea of revenue which the shareholders contemplated was the'in- 
creased facility of mooring cargoes. 

The projectors of the railroad from Portsmouth direct to London, have 
caused surveys to be made of thd line, and their plan is to be lodged by 
the 1st March, but few ar,e sanguine of its success, even should it be com¬ 
menced, and calculate that, like the landing pier, and boating bridge, it 
will come to nothing. The town is now in a state of great excitement, 
arising from a contested election, with which the inhabitants are threat¬ 
ened again to be pestered, in consequence of the death of John Bonhapi 
Carter, Esq., \^ho represented the* borough for many years. The Con¬ 
servatives called upon the Port Admiral Sir P. Durham to stand, and it is 
asserted that he consented, but afterwards had not pluck enough for the 
occasion, and they have, theretbre, put forward a more eligible roan in 
every respect, viz. Daniel Quarrier, Esq., a magistrate'of the county, and 
a resident in the town. Captain Napier, R.N., no ways daunted by his 
defeats at Portsmouth and Greenwich, and in defiance of his promise not 
to stand for Portsmouth again, avowed'his intention to go to the poll, 
thinking that by statidg he intended to advocate Ballot, short Parliaments, 
and Universal Suffrage, he would get the Kadfcals to aid him; hut in their 
stronghold, Landport, they rejected him with scorn, and as the friends and 
supporters of that good-natured Baronet, Sir G. Staunton, are reported to 
have had an interview with tpe Captain, and satisfied him of the nopeless- 
ncss of his trial to be the Representative of the borough, he has resigned. 
Why he should annoy the electors with his ‘presence is strange; he is 
not held in the smallest r^pect by fifty of them, and is altogether unfit 
for a legislator. Sir George Sfiiunton has avowed himself as a supporter 
of the present Ministry, and having the Government interest of the gar¬ 
rison to back him^ will probably be returned, and permitted to remain 
until one of the Carter family is prepared to supersede him. Daily and 
nightly meetings of the friends of the two'Candidates take place. Strong 
detachments are canvas.sing the electors. Mcrcurys are flying about the 
town with posting-bills, addresses, and n^'tKjes of committee meetings. 
Journeymen printers are at a premium; and the solicitors of the town 
appear with smiling countenances: although, to their credit be it said, 
they have imdert^en Qujrfrier^s cause gratuitously. 

The examination of Midshipmen for Lieutenants is still continued in 
Portsmouth dockyard. The following were»passed this month:— 

Mr. J. P. Thurburn; Mr. Wm. P. Johnson; Mr. George Marriott; 
The Hon. S. Lyttleton ; Mr. L. Mackenzie; Mr. Alexander Gordon ; 
M. Alexander M‘Naghten; Mr.* Robert H. Dundas; Mr. Robert M. 
Sandom. o P. 

P.S.—Letters have beeo, received from Rear-Admiral Sir F. Maifland, 
dated at the Cape of Good Hope, 9th December. The Wellesley had a 
good voyage out, but on arriving In Table Bay a heavy gale of wind came 
on them suddenly, and the ship was drove out to sea with the loss of two 
anchors, the spanker-j^oom breaking adrift, and one man overboard, who 
was lost. They remained out all ni^ht, and 6n the gale moderating, pro¬ 
ceeded to Simon Bay to obtain other aqphors. The orders of the Vestal 
have been changed this morning, and she is to proceed direct to Cork, to 
embark detachments of the 15th, 64 th, CGth, and 85th Regiments for 
Hali^x and Canada. The Hercules has sailed from Cosk filled (rith 
troops^ The Electra has been paid this* day, and will sail to-morrow or 
Saturday for South America. AnotHfer*large Dutch ship, the VanTromp, 
has'arri'^ froth Batavia, which place she quitted on the 30th October, 
and S^'Helena on the 28th December: she is bound to Amsterdam. 


« Plymouth, Februay 20,1838. 

Mr. Editor,—A t the date of my last correspondence, the Hercules and 
Malabar, 74-gun ships, were fitting out here vn\\\ the least possible delay ; 
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the latter having come into port to get a new main*mast, and to be fitted 
for the reception of troops, while the latter was being brought forward for 
immediate re-commissioning, having been ordered to be again got ready 
for sea as soon as she was paid off. The Hercules ftas since left us, having 
completed her defects, jffent her lower-deck guns on shore, and been 
e(|uipped with suitable accommodations for troops. She was towed out 
^oi' harbour yesterday-fortnight (^th instant) by the Messenger steamer, 
’iind*after having been paid wages on the 8th, proceeded on the following 
•lay for (Jork, where she was to embark troops for Halifax. The Malabar 
lias been out of the hands of the shipwrights of the dockyard upwards of a 
I’artnight; she was d ecked on the 27th ultimo, for the purpose of examining 
Ihe state of her cop|;«r, and was turned out again on the 30th. Captain 
Harvey having been appointed to the command; she was put in commis^ 
sion yesterday by Commander Stanley, who is to be her Second-Captain. 

The Racehorse, 18, Commander JiV. H. Craufurd, went out of harbour 
on the ‘22nd ultimo, and shortly aftenvards sailed fdr the West Indies. 
Tlic Messenger, steamer, M‘Ki»g, Master, arrived from Portsmouth on the 
24th ultimo, having called there to obtain a supply of coals, which she was 
unable to procure at "Woolwich before her departure thence, on account of 
the ice in the river. She had two companies oj artillery pji board, under 
till' command of Major Chalmers, on their way to Dublin. The Wasp, 18, 
Commander Hon, W. A. Pell^m, arrived in the Sound from Portsmouth 
on the 25th, and sailed the next day for Lisbon with dispatches for Rear- 
Admiral Sir John Ommaney; she was then tb proceed to Gibraltar, and 
altcrwards to the Mediterranean. The breaking up of the Genoa, which 
employed about a hundred artificers lor a month, was completed on the 
2ntii ultimo,and the Malabarwas taken into the same docl<on the follow¬ 
ing day. . « 

The Lyijx, brigantine, Lieutenant-Commander Broadhead, arrived in the 
Sound on the 2f)th ultimo from 4h^ eastward, and came into harbour on the 
2 nd of this month, to have some alteration made in the principle upon 
which her pivot-gun was fitted. When first she arrived here, the gun 
worked upon a fixed pivot amidships, and could Aot therefore be fired in 
the line of the keel, on account of the foremast intercepting any object 
directly ahead of the vessel. Antalteration has, however, been made in 
the mode of fitment, by removing the fixed pivot (or fighting-bolt), and 
^^]).sfltllling a socket in its place; and introducing, at the same time, six 
additional sockets at equal distances round fHe circumference of a circle 
(of which the situation of the original pivot is the centre) for tht purpose 
of being enabled to shift the position of the fightidg-bolt ^on either side 
tlie middle-line of the ship. The mode by which this is effected is simple 
and safe, and will, doubtless, be considered to be a great improvement u^n 
the former plan. She went out of harbour on the Mth instant, and sailed 
immediately for her destination, the epast of Africa! ^ , 

The Malabar was undocked on the SOth'ult., and ihe Mutine packet was 
taken into dock the same day. The ri^mour that the Mutine, Lieut.-Coin. 
Pawlc, was to be paid off on account of the report of survey made upon 
her, proves to be without foundation, ^ her defects, such as were, 
have *been made ^od, and the vessel may be expected to leave this port ' 
for Falmouth the first week in Marcha The Skylark packet, Lieut-Com. 
Ladd, sailed for Falmouth on the 9th, havsng comtdeted her defects. 

The Thunderer, 84, will be undocked on Saturday next* 24tA inst, after 
having been there nearly twelve months under repan^. The Caledonia Will 
then be taken into the same dock, as she is to.be bi^hght forward for sea- 
service. The Britomart, 10, Lieut. Stanley, tender to the AlUgator, went 
out of harbour yesterday, having be^nfittedwith a patdht ebaio-messem^, 
which has been partly the cajus^of her detention. Tho AUigntor and Bif- 
^mart are to be ^aia tornum^^ and will probably sad the fqflowing day. 
The Lily, la, winch 18 also to be fitted widi a chaifi-]he8ienger> is, tn other 

■ • • n n A 
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respect^ ready fctf sea, and may be expected to go out of harbour in the 
course of a week or ten days. .It is understood that she is going out on an 
experimental cruise with the Electra and Modeste, the latter having been 
constrpeted at the suggestion and according to the judgment of Kear>A(]< 
miral EUiot, for the purpose of competing with vessels of that class to which 
the Rover, 18, belongs. The Rover being on a foreign station, cannot, at 
preient, enter upon the trial. 

. Several acts of theft having i:(een cenimitted of late wiH^in the wa^sof* 
the Dockyard, which have caused airfost humiliating suspicion to be at- ■ 
tached to artificers belonging to thc'establishment, the greatest Vigilance 
has been observed by the Db ector of Police and others, with the view of 
detecting the offenders. About a fortnight since a very barefaced pecula¬ 
tion was practised, by the removal of a number of"brass castings from a 
crane, lying in a very exposed situation in the yard. This circumstance 
created a great sensation, the result of which has been, that the robbery 
has been traced to one of the policemeiV, who has since been discharged and 
fined 7/. ^ 

The Espoir, 10, Lieut.-Com. Pawlson, is ready for sea, and will go down 
into the Sound in the coui'se of a day or two; it is said that she is intended 
for the coast of Africa. The Talbot, 28, bringing forward for sea-service, 
will be ready f6r commissioning in about a fortnight from the present time, 
a.s will also the Weazle, 10-gun brig. The Savage, lO, Lieut.-Commander 
the Hon. E. Curzon, cgme into Barnpool o^l the 13th instant, to have her 
defects attended to. A ccvirt-martial took place yesterday (wiiicli has 
lasted two days) on board the Royal Adelaide flag-ship, to investigate 
charges preferred against the Commander of the Savage for ungentlemanly 
conduct. The particulars of the proceedings are not yet published, further 
than its being known that the defendapt stan<ls exonerated. 

T am. See. D. 

Milford*tlaven, 17th February, 18.38. 

Mr. Editor, —Amongst the news of the port for the last raontll the 
most importaat is that/if the resignation of Colonel Owen for the united 
boroughs of Pembroke, Tenby, Wiston, and Milford, and the appearance of 
Sir James Graham, Bart., as his successor. On the fourteenth instant the 
latter gentleman commenced his canvass, which was as successful as his 
most sanguine expectations could desire, supported as he is by the two 
rival houses of Orielton and'Stockpole. 

The foPowing niece of intelligence cannot fail to be not only interesting, 
but of some real utility to your numerous readers. His Lordship the 
Postmaster-General, on the repeated representation of parties interested, 
and finding continual interruption to the regular transmission of the Lou¬ 
don mail, on account of the late hour at which the packets left Waterford, 
has thought proper to alter the time of their doing so from 10 a.m., to half ^ 
past 8 A.M., thus'giving one hour and a |)alf more chance of their being in 
time for the coach this side the Channel. Tiie small addition afforded tiy 
this arrangement will, however, scarcely avail them much, for the two 
first mails under it have already been “too late;'’ and Friday being a 
blank post-day, this night’s coacn will convey three, if not four, ]at& Irish 
mails. If the packets were allowed to start at sev%n o’clock it would 
ensme their arrival at Hobbs’ Pipint in time to save the coach at all times, 
for then thi spring-tides—at present so much against them—would be 
altogether in tneir favour# G* 


« Barbadoes, 9th December, 1837. > 

Mr. Editor, —The Cornwallis, 7% paptain Sir Richard Grant, arrived^ 
at Barbadoes from Bermuda on the mocningof the Cth inst., to take a 
regiment of thedine to Halifax, as the Marines are doing duty in that 
The, head-qharters of the G&th Regiment, under the command of Liej^. 
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Colohel Senior, embpked at three o’clock on the following afternoon, the 
7 th inst., together with three companies of the 76th Regiment. The latter 
arc to relieve the left wing of the former, now stationed at Grenada, so as 
to allow the whole of the service companies of the*65th Regiment to pro¬ 
ceed to Halifax. Both the officers and men were delighted with the 
change and the prospect of active service. 

The promptness with which th^ 65th Regiment were ready for embarka¬ 
tion is a good proof of the advantage of concentrating a certain force at 
the headjquarters of this command, six companies were ’spared at an 
hour s notice, without encroaching on the comforts of the troops that 
remained, or burthening them with additional or oppressive duty. Thus 
the good old general r^ile is fulfilled— 

“ In peace prepare for war.” 

The advantages of the “ brigade days,” held once a week, will tell in 
the favour: they ought tostake the lead in all justice, having a 

colonel at their head. * 

The removal of so many of the troops from Barbadoes will, for a time, 
put an end to the brigade days. This is to be regretted, as nothing 
lends so much to benefit both officers and men as manrsuvring them in 
large b«»dies. The weak and divided state of yie regiments in the West 
Indies seldom admit of a sufficient number turning out to form a good 
iield-day. The officers of lh‘« garrison entered ,fith great spirit into the 
biigade movements. • 

The head-quarters of the 1st West India Regiment have been removed 
from Trinidad to St. Lucia, to be stationed at the latter place under the 
command of Lieut.-Colonel Bush, &c., &c. Three companies are to be at 
lYominica, under the command of Major Miles; and one company at 
Tobago; leaving only one companhy of the line at each of those islands. 
By this judicious arrangement the white troops will be relieved from the dis¬ 
tant day and night duties, whieh,have hitherto proved so fatal to them in 
llie above-named colonies. The West India regiments taking all unhealthy 
out-posts and guards, must diminish considerably the bill of mortality 
among the European soldiers ; besides gaining tHis vast ledvantage, that 
the regiments of the line will in future be fit for active duty, and equal to 
any service they may be required 4br, instead of being, as they now are at 
many of the stations, a collection of melancholy convalescents. 

The 89th Regiment have lost fifty men at Tobago in eight months; and 
tins out of two companies. The 74thKeginftnt have only forty-three men 
fit for duty at Dominica. The great evil of this is the moral depression it 
causes in the minds of the survivors, too often rendering them reckless of 
hie. A volley fired every morning over the grave of ^ comrade is any¬ 
thing but a cheering sound. * 

The projected distribution of the 1st West India Regkraent will prove of 
the greatest advantage and economy to the Sei vfce, ajQd a very material 
saving of life and treasure. The Africah soldier in toe Iropics flourishes 
under the severest duty, while the European is hurried to an early grave. 
It is totally impossible for the white man to undergo toil and labour, and 
the heat and burden of the torrid zone with impunity; whereas tjie 
nature And the original habits of the olack man render the climate in¬ 
noxious to him. ‘ 

One subaltern and fifty men of thed^t West India Regiment remain at 
Trinidad, to take the Cocorite and Seafort guaids, both of whifeh arede^y 
to Europeans. The head-quarters of the 89 th Regiment wilt be at 
James’s Barracks; one company at St. Joseph, the healthiest spot in the 
island, and hithertoo occupied- by tlje black troops; and fifl|r men, with a 
proportion of offers, at San Fernando. By this means two convalescent 
posts are cstadilwhed in this iSand, to v?hich the men can be regtittstly 
shifted, and thereby render a elation , that Was hitherto jnost nomoua, 
one of the healthiest character. 
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Sixty-five of the recruits encaged in the mutinous celebration of the last 
anniversary of the battle of 'NYaterloo were removed to Barbadoes, under 
the charge of Captain L. S. O'Connell, 1st West India Regiment, and have 
been incorporated in this ofiiccr’s company. Although they were detained 
for upwar<u of thirty days on board of a small vessel in consequence of the 
quarantine laws, there was not one man misbehaved himself, and on the 
23rd of November the detachment landed in the most excellent order. The 
officer under whose supennten(\ence thfey are to be orgawised reports,— 
** they are tractable, obedient, and wMl-behaved recruits.’* So much for 
the ” blood-thirsty savages of the colonial newspapers.’* I rathA suspect 
the brains of some of the CJallaboo editors resemble fresh filled sugar 
hogsheads, that ferment from the heat of the climate, and then send forth 
a quantity of dregs and bjack stuff from the prexa. ^ 

The Seringapatam, 44, Captain Leith, is in harbour—all well on board. 
The Carron, steamer, made tier last trip from Jamaica, having three feet 
water in the hold. , * 


REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Memoirs of Joseph Holt, General of the Irish Rebels in 1798. 

Edited FRoy his Oruhnal Manuscript. By T. Crofton Croker, 

Esq. 

The “ original manuscript” on which thiS remarkable book is founded 
was in our possession for sonje time with a view to insertion in this Journal, 
but having found that the series would be protracted, and disliking the 
introduction of the subject in our pages, we transferred it, by desire of Sir 
William Belham, to the competent hands of Mr. Crofton Croker, who has 
combined the offices of editor, annotator, and, we may add, travalalor, 
with his usual tact and research, and with great profit to the reader. 

The picture which Holt draws of himself, and the turbulent scenes in 
which he was«engaged during the sumtndt and autumn of the eventful 
year 1798, is original and curious. It is the drawing of an unlettered but 
strong-minded^man, meant for better things, but driven, as he alleges, into 
wrong courses*by “ oppression”—which, however, even by his own show¬ 
ing, was confined to a single individual, who, with a proper discretion, is 
is not named by the editor. Numberless traits throughout the work prove 
how readily an exaggerated notion of this kind might have got hold of a 
hot-tempered man, evidently dissatisfied with his position, and aspiring to 
notoriety. Holt was, moreover, a Protestant, which made his accession to 
the rebel bause the more remarkable, and his part more difficult to play. 
It is known, however, that the insurrectionary mania was not co'nftned to 
the Papists—nurt.bers of the reformed religion, tainted by the doctrines of 
the French Revolution, having abetted or taken part in the rebellion. 

The principal theatre of Holt’s deeds as a rebel leader was the beautiful 
and mountainou<^ county of occasional irruptions into 

Wexford, and the counties of bublin abd Kildare. Thus was the Irish 
metropolis kept in constant alaroH. and its approaches rendered inse¬ 
cure by the disorderly and plundering bands whom Holt acknowledges 
^ he i could not control, nor deter, from those practices of rapine, and 
cruelty to which he himself appears to have had a sincere aversion. His 
force, at one time amounting to thirteen thousand of the combined 
hordes of Wpxford, Wicklow, &c.,*^s6ldom exceeded one thousand men. Of 
thesA he appears to have mounted a few, whom he pompously calls his 
“ cavalry.” The affectation he displays of military forms and technicalities, 
of the pomp and circumstance of war, is amusing. We hear of his “ S.tt* 
perior” and ^ Field Officers,” of bis ‘^Captains” and “ companies,” named 
according to the Militia regiments, of deierfers from whicli they were com¬ 
posed. Desertion from the Militia with arms and ammunition, in 
appears to hiwe been t^e chief sustenance of the rebellion. Then we hjafU^ 
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“ pitching tents,” vox et prceterea nihil, with trials by jury and courts 
martial, rather summary in their decrees aChd execution. A virago, whom 
he facetiously styles his moving magazine,'’ is a characteristic specimen 
of a rebel camp followei*. Her vocation was that of a spy and cartouche- 
box, In the latter capacity she was very successful, coaxing or stealing 
bail-cartridge from the Militia-men in the adjacent posts, and conveying 
sometimes as many as 300 or 40tl rounds “under her clSthes, before and 
behind,*’ to the rebel fastnesses in the ^‘icklow mountains. • How ’scaped 
she blowing up?—and she is described as not being inaccessible to sparks. 

Holt appears to have been asmart and regolute fellow, with some inklings 
of military talent; out though his actions were prompt, his,descriptions 
are miserably coT\fus^ He bristles with prejudice and exaggeration, and 
puts on abundance of swagger, contrasted with* a strong tinge of supersti¬ 
tion: his dreams were as prophetic and critical as any witch’s. He once 
“ clove’* a man “ down from the shoulder to the ribs.” Pretty strong that! 
And lie always, or nearly so, beats “ the enemy,” lie did, if we are to 
credit him, many manly and j^fenerous acts, and preserved his better nature 
amidst the rudest excitements of his savage life and warfare, with which, 
and his ferocious associates, he became more and more disgusted, till, at 
length, his band having dwindled to a handful of still faithful followers, he 
surrendered to Lord Powerscourt, in November, 1798, with an understand¬ 
ing that he should be transported. 

His story is full of life and death, of busUe a*nd gloom, and affords a 
melancholy insight into the contemptible means by which so much mis¬ 
chief was effected, such dread excited, and such cruelties perpetrated— 
but acts of savage retaliation were common to both sides. 

Holt’s reflections upon these barbarities do him credit, and his observa¬ 
tions on the better disposition And more kindly manner of the higher 
classes, as well as on the real nature of such attempts as were then in 
progress to overthrow existinj^ ^vernments and institutions, arc sensible 
and true. Holt, in fact, was a stanch loyalist and anti-reformer—however 
paradoxical it may sound. 

The first volume, to which is prefixed a poftrait of Holt, showing a 
somewhat burly and assassin-like hero, is devoted to the records of his 
career as a “ General;” the secoftd embraces his adventures as an exile in 
New South Wales, till his return in 1814. The contrast between these 
volumes, between the sword and the plou^share, is curious. Holt died 
at Kingstown, near Dublin, in 1826. 

His autobivraphy, on the whole, is one of the most remarkable publica¬ 
tions of the day—although doubt is thrown on its general accuracy by 
Lord Strangford’s comments on some incidents with wHich Holt connects 
him. 

On the New Wants arising frojj: the iNTROi^nariON ov the 
Paixhans G6’n in the Royal Navy. 

A PRINCIPLE has been put forth imthig modest pamphlet which we hope 
to see expanded by the same hand. There is no doubt that Steam and the 
Sh<dl-(|un introduced by Colonel Paixhans will have greatly modifie<> 
Naval wtfrfare. To meet this change, “ New Wants”, have arisen which 
it is the object of the author to indicate^ He limits his suggestions, how¬ 
ever, to the mode of manning and serving the New Gun, of •which a cer¬ 
tain proportion will be included in the armament of every ship-of-war. 
For this purpose the author recommends that 2000 men, a number calcu¬ 
lated on the probable extent of our fleet in ease of a war, and at the rate 
of so many raixhans Cannon, served by four men each, lo every ship, 
should be kept'ready and iiy^tAicted for this service—We conclude, as 
Marine Artillerists. This .suggestion, which i 3 judicioui, will probabhr be 
carried into effect. t * 
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A F£W Uemakks on thr State and Prospects of the Navy in 1838. 

lly Capt. G. Smith, R.N. 

Captain G. Smith, whom our readers will recognise as the writer of an 
article on the Siogo of Antwerp, at which he was present, in a former 
Number of this Journal, has applied himself, in this brochureyWiih praise¬ 
worthy zeal, to overhaul our Naval Peace Establishment, and ascertain 
its “ new wants'’ for a fresh turn-out. His views are generwiiy in concur¬ 
rence with thtf remarks of the writer wh6se pamphlet we have just noticed. 
Captain Smith adverts principally to \he expediency of providing steam 
armaments and renovating oiw Marine Artillery, with reference to the 
progress and preparations of foreign Powers. The proposition, with which 
he concludes, for a competent Commission to report on naval .improve¬ 
ments, was enlarged upon in this Journal some time back. 

POUTRAITS PF THE PrOOD MaiIeS OF THE RoYAL StUD. 

Amongst the works of Art, representing Nature, which exercise the 
graphic talent of the day, a collection, which we have recently seen, of 
Portraits of the Brood Mares of the Royal Stud at Hampton Court 
is conspicuous. We never saw any drawings of the noble animal, of which 
these arc some of the finest'specimens, more beautiful or more true. There 
is a grace perfectly feminine about each, an^ an almost family likeness; 
while the expression of countenance—for horses have countenances—is 
peculiar; facias 'non omnibvr, «?/a, uec diversa tamen^ qualis decet esse 
sororum. The attitudes, also, are well chosen—no easy matter to fix in 
sketching animals from nature. The interest and value of these portraits, 
which are compressed into four numbers, each containing six plates, with 
letter-press descriptions, at an extremely mediate price, is greatly en¬ 
hanced by the recent ill-advised dispersion, by sale, of the originals.* Were 
we “ Master oy^he Horse,” not a table in t^e land from wiiich fney have 
been exiled sSRdd be without these tHfeir substitutes. The Utter are 
further recommended to the gallantry of our countrymen, whether lovers 
of sport or the fine arts,^s the production of a lady, young and gifted, by 
wlvsra the Portraits have been both drawn and litliographed. They are 
published by subscription at Sams’s. ^ 

j 

NOTICKS TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

It is not in our power to gi^e a satisfactory answer to those correspond¬ 
ents who hiquire why the publication of the Records of Regiments is so 
long delayed. Are these Histories, which are in fact regimental property, 
to be jobbed, likeithe “ Regulations,” at the expense of the Army ? 

We shall communicate with “Miles” and “ J. W. S.” whose letters 
have reached us. 

The appoinlmp,;^!;^ to which “ J. H.” alludes have been omitted without 
any particular design, and shall be given in future if it be any gratification 
to tile parties. * 

Our correspondent, who suggests that the letter P. should be prefixed 
^ to the names of all officers who served in three general actions on the Pen- 
‘iiisula, will find that we anticipated him, without, however, specifying any 
number of actions. There is a wonderful deafness on all these points—but 
nil desperandwn. * • 

Thanks to “ tfn Militaire” for the quaint relic of other times, which has 
almost the air of a ** ben* frovcUof 

“ An Old Subscriber” is informed that we cannot at present answer hi* 
quere satisfactorily respecting the anvount of Pension in 1804. George the 
Fourth’s “boon” was granted about theiclose of 1818, or^'arty in 1819,and 
wc believe that an increase then also took (ilace. 

We have l;jjeen'compiled by want of room to omit much c^rresponiieope 
this month. “ U. S, Id.” has not been overlooked. 
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' OR, 

NAVAL AND MILITARY REpiSTER. 

. 5- - 

AFFAIRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Ti}E proceedings in Canada were brought down in our last notice to 
the suppression of the insurrection in thtr Lower, and the dispersion of 
tlie insurgents, at Toronto, in the Upper Province. We had not then 
seen liie Dispatch of Sir FrAcis Head, of which we have not this month 
room for a copy, a docuj;ncnt which might hav^ somewhat qualified our 
opinions on the policy of the Lieutenant-Governor’s mode of bringing 
about results to which fortune and the zeal of the loyal population 
appear to have more materially contributed than we had suspected. 
There is no axiom in government or morals tdore sound or more 
universally recognised than that which inculcates the duty of preven¬ 
tion —a duty involving the best interests of humanity and the stability 
of the frame of society. We must not fold our arms and wait for rebel¬ 
lion, robbery, and murder—we thus become answerable for the crimes 
and their consequences, because we had it in our power to prevent them 
by measures of seeming severity to the few and real mercy to the mass. 

^The gasconading runaway of Toronto, Mackenzie, having, as we 
briefly stated, collected^ ^ handful of the Upper (Radian rebels, and a 
crowd of vagabonds from the United States, alT^avy Island, in the 
Niagara River, and stored the place with munitions of war seized from 
the American towns, in defiance of the ahthoritiesP—the “ Army,** com¬ 
posed of 500 adventyjers^ being under the command of a crack-brained 
Yankee named Van Ransellaer—there enacted a “Provisional Govern¬ 
ment” for a brief space; till, having fretted his liour upon that stage, he 
decamped, bag and baggage, with kis followers, to reappear on another 
scene in liie vicinity of Detroit, at tlie head of Lake IJrie, where a fresli 
gathering of “ patriots” is announced. They have occupied, it is stated, 
an island or two in the river of Detroit, opposite Fort Malden, and some 
skirmishing has occurred along the coast between that place, Amherst- 
berg, and the islands. These marauders have since, it appears, been 
disarmed and dispersed by the prompt interfwence of Governor Mason, 
of the Michigan State. 

Before the compulsory evacnation of Navy Island by the pirates, a 
, steamer called the Caroline, ^ the employ and occupation of the latter, 
although‘the property of an American, was cut out from her raoCTrings in 
the river and destroyed, by Captain Drew, aii officer of the Royal Navy 
employed with the local forefe under Colonel M‘?^ab, by order of the 
latter. The appended letters will explain the transaction, which wascop- 
ducted with promptitude and spirit. It has, however, ^ven rise to much 
controversy and eXcitemeitt; amongst the wild population of the States, 
On the^ound of an alrOgea breach of neutrality. The breach, however, 
was committed^ hy {he Americans themselves, who openly aided and 
abetted the xebeis to the British Crowx^ agdinst^ which these sticklers 
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for a one-sided neutrality were actually waging war; and if the general" 
and local governments of the Unitf^d States found themselves incapable 
of arresting the course of, or punishing the actors in, this illegal warfare, 
it would have been a refincfment of “scrupulosity” on the part of the 
British authorities to have suffered, with impunity,its continuance, to 
the detriment and danger of the loyal subjects of Great Britain, whose 
protection and interests were committed ta their charge. Bu^ we need 
not resort to tliesQ arguments, if the fact be'diat the Caroline was merely 
moored in the waters of the Niagara, opjjosite the Fort of Schlosser. 
In either case the piratical steamer*was a good prize. 

The representations consequent on this affair and the piratical occu¬ 
pation of Navy Island by citizens of the United States, appear to have 
been conducted by the British authorities in a becoming spirit, and by 
the American Government with professions‘of impotent good faith :—it 
is deplorably evident thatl^thcir power is but a shadow, wholly ineftuctnal 
in restraining the bad passions of the master mob, whenever it may 
please the children of nature to indulge in a natural prank, no matter 
how menacing or mischievous to their more civilized fellow-creatures. 
There is nothing like experience in testing theories of political and 
moral perfectibility. < 

In the course of these events, so calculated to embroil the two 
nations, the want of a regular American force, actuated only by a sense 
of public duty, has welbnigh led to the results which both Governments 
appeared to deprecate, disorderly bodies of militia, fermenting with 
the same feuds and feelings as those they we^e called out to curb, were 
huddled together at a signal from the local Governors, sounding more 
like a tocsin of war to the British than of peges to the States—and of 
these, numbers coolly transferred their services and arms to the common 
enemy,—for so, in fact, were the Canadian rebels, A regular Army of 
0000 men for the extent and j/opulation of the United States, no doubt 
gives exalted ideas of freedom; but it is that freedom from salutary 
restraint, in crises like tlic present, from which nations and families 
suffer more vitally and permanently than from the military tyrannies of 
which such “ freedom” is the infallible precursor. The precis which 
we give in an adjuining page of the American War Secretary’s Report 
on the Army, will afford a tolerably clear view of the composition and* 
employment of that furo^, miserably inadequate as it is shown to be in 
this expose where the Minister recommends an augmentation to more 
than double its actual number^; while a reference to the Abstract of 
Estimates for the servioiv'sf the British Army, which we also give, will 
furnish but a meagre comparison, in the absence of the various and 
wide-spread distribution of a body by whicli, witli its unrivalled Navy, 
the British nation is upheld in its might,,majesty, and dominion, while, 
public order is supported, and countless wealth secured by their united” 
arms.. 

It will be seen by the Estimates that* dredit has been taken by the 
Secretary-at-War, as formerly, for the full establishment of regiments— 
the numbers being 7996,—say 8000 more than last year; the Effectives 
on the 1st of January of the present year we^e 9152 below the establish¬ 
ment for service at home and abroad, exclusive of India. It ''is not, 
^■^wever, to be inferred that the Army will be completed to its full 
'^«|tobUBhment; on the contrary. Lord Howick declares in a note that 
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■ such U not his intention; and, in all probability, the actual augmen¬ 
tation will not exceed 3000 or 40p0, as we stated last month. We 
have reason to believe that the unexpected efficiency of the local corps 
in North America has rendered the Government less solicitous about 
the reinforcement \)f the Army ; but this may prove a premature confi¬ 
dence if permanent services arc looked to in that quarter under the 
existing organization of Uie local force, which, onp a sudden emergency, 
and contending fro aris ctfocis, may succeed in coping with rebellion, 
ahd defeating bodies as irregular as themselves. But our views must 
not be confined to this conlingepcy,—there are other enemies, and 
more serious exigencies to be guarded against. Tlie Americans, taking 
counsel from ex»»er!ence, are about to increase their Army. 

We last month threw out a suggestion, subsequently introduced in 
the House of Commons •and discussed in the public prints, for the 
military colonization of Canada, and by thaf means effecting the two¬ 
fold purpose of strengthening the defence and internal order of those 
provinces, and, by holding out an equivalent to the temptation by which 
our soldiers are misled, preventing the extensive desertion from the 
British regiments, by which the po{fU]ation and power of our neigli- 
bouring rivals are i’jcreased. Tliere a.e two modes by which these 
important objects may be efiected—eithor by the formation of corps, 
composed of men verging on the termination of their periods of service, 
to be employoil in Canada with the prospect of grants of land, on their 
discharge, in the ratio of their pensions and services; the non-commis¬ 
sioned officers, of course^ having superior allotments. Such a measure 
a)} this is recommended in the practical and valuable “ Letter from 
Canada,’* of recent d^t^ though written immediately before the break¬ 
ing out of the insurrection, which appears in Ibur present Number. 
The second and auxiliary resource is to commute pensions for plots of 
land in North America, leaving it to th^ option^’of soldiers discharged 
or to be discharged on pension, who may not be disqualified by the 
nature or degree of disability, to accept the alternative of settlements 
in the colonies. So fur from such a measure being expensive, we con¬ 
ceive that economy, the pinching passion of the day, would be promoted 
by its adoption. A speck of waste land would be exqjianged against an 
'annuity, which might tlius be redeemed without cost to the State, which, 
on the contrary, would speedily and largely benefit by th’e spread of 
cultivation so created, the additibnal security afforded to its colonial 
territories, and the retrenchment of expanse consequent on the cessation 
of the necessity for garrisoning,thc whole cx^caot of our North American 
possessions with troops drawn from Great Britain or other colonies 
requiring their presence. * • 

vVe are sensible that there may be various existing claims upon the 
* Crown lands; still, sufficient* we have little doubt, will be fisund to 
remain for the above purpose. We are, aUo, practically aware of the 
helpless character of old soWiftrs in general, when removed from the 
watchful providence of their superiors, and thrown upon their own re¬ 
sources ; but there must be a host of exceptions in so large a body-^ 
and to such only we point, A gallant correspondent, whose communi¬ 
cation unable tQ insert at length, recommends that the lands of 

those prominency engaged in the late rebellion should become forfeited, 
and be pojrtione^amQngst the loyal vetepns who^so well an<i&iCthiily 
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discharged th^^ir public duty. Here would be another and a justiBable 
opening for rewards in the soil. 

The organization of these pensioners into bodies of militia, liable to 
be called out when required ifi defence, not only of the country and the 
authority to which they owe allegiance, but of their'ovvn hearths and 
the soil in which they had an interest, might be arranged with ease and 
simplicity. A plan w&s, in fact, proposed .some years since* by Sir 
Archibald Christie for a similar measure with regard to pensioners in 
Great Britain, the leading principles of wlAcli might, we doubt not, be 
found applicable to the same class i» Canada, where retired officers, of 
both Services, who have immigrated, may be found in abuv'dance to take 
charge and command of this mihtia of regulars. The services rendered 
both by officers and men of this description during the passing disturb¬ 
ances in Canada are fresh in the recollection «f tlie country. 

To Lord Howick and ^is Department the Army is, undoubtedly, 
indebted for several measures designed for its beneht; and while his 
Lordship confines himself to his special province, without encroaching 
on the limits of a distinct authority, he will have tlic acknowledgments 
and respect of the Sei^ice. Thd fact of his Lordship’s having perma¬ 
nently attached Lieutenant Tulloch, whose papers <on Military Statistics 
have enriched the pages of this Journal, to the War-Office as Statistical 
Calculator, with a salary of 360/. per annum, attests his capacity to 
distinguish merit, and his judgment in applying it to the public service. 

The reinforcements proceed in due season to Canada, as described in 
our last number. The 23rd and 71st have received orders to form their 
depots. 9 

r ' 

The Ueport of Mr. Poinsett, Secretary of the American War Depart¬ 
ment, dated December 2, 1837. commences with stating, that the prin¬ 
cipal part of the reguliw force he\d, during the year, been withdrawn from 
the posts on the fVontiers and been concentrated in Florida, for the pur¬ 
pose of prosecuting the Indian war. The following extract will show not 
only the progress of the war in the last campaign, but of what kind of 
materials the United States army is composed. The strictures on the 
employment of an irregular force desA’ve attention. 

“ It is unnecessary to recapitulate the circumstances which led to this 
war. They arc already well understood; but it may be important to state 
the causes'which have gabled an enemy, so inferior in number and 
resources, to baffle the efforts of the* Government to subdue them, and 
which have rendered the contest not only so disastrously protracted, but 
so very expensive. The theatrfi of war, remarkable for its natural diffi¬ 
culties, was entirely unkIS'Jf'kn to the colnmanding officers of our army. 
They were compelled to move their forces wdh the utmost caution in the 
face of a bold, active, and wily foe, thoroughly acquainted with the passes 
of the rivers and morasses which intersect the country, and who hovered 
about thfcir flfknks, concentrating their numbers upon a point of aUack with ' 
unexampled.rapidity, and flying from the open ground with a swiftness 
that baffleathe pursuit of the white man, The difficulties of transportation, 
—on the succ5,2ss of all military operations must depend,—always 

great, a|^, in such a country, involving unusual labour, expense, and 
delay^l^re in some cases insurmountable. In several instances, when 
withiSrreach of the enemy, our troops were ^compelled to fall back upon 
their magazines or baggage-trains for supplies, and thus lose the oppor- 

t nity of striking an effective blow, because the subsistence stores codd 
t be brought up for thek use^ Wherever it was possible, supplies were 
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• transported by water to points near the theatre of operations; but having 
to ascend rivers, steam-boats were necessarily employed, at an enormous 
cost to the Government. From th^se points the transportation became 
still more expensive, as well as difficult an^ dangerous. Numerous and 
well-appointed escprts had to be furnished—waggons to be dragged over 
pathless tracts of spongy pine, barren, through almost impassable swamps, 
and across marshy rivers—temporary magazines to be built, and posts to 
be established in the wilderness, to which further«supplies of provisions 
and forage were to be brought, for the country is entirely destitute of both, 
aftid even the baggage-train dan transport its own forage for a few days* 
consumption only. When it is considered that these difficulties had to be 
encountered and surmounted by rafw, undisciplined troops, in the face of 
an Relive enerUy that destroys unseen, delivering a deadly fire at an unex¬ 
pected moment, and disappearing in morasses impenetrable to the eye of 
ihe wliitc man, the zeal and persevering courage of our officers and men 
are worthy of all praise.” • 

The Report then says, that it was under IheSc circumstances the aid of 
Indian allies was calletFin :— 

“ The friendly Creeks were employed in the army of the south during 
the last campaign; but, as it has been found necessary to detain their 
families, at great expense, until they c<yld be traijsported together to the 
west, they were discharged, and are on their way to their new homes. 
Measures were taken <o supply their places, by engaging Indians of other 
tribes. In giving the necessary orders a ckerical error was made, by which 
the Indians were oii'ered higher pay tnan the law allows to volunteers.'* 

The error was corrected, as soon as discovered; but the Secretary-at-War 
expresses a hope that Congress will vote the higher sum, so that faith may 
be kept with the Indians already brought to Florida. 

“ Another cause of unifcual expense is to be found in the character of 
the troops employed. At first they were drafted men or volunteers, 
engaged for so short »pviod of service as to render their employment not 
only expensive, but inefficient; and when they were engaged for a longer 
time, the inexperience of their staff*officers occasioned great and unneces¬ 
sary expenditures, while the description of forcat vhiejly itmanUd merit 
augmented very much the cost of the campaign. The remuneration this 
irregular cavalry received from Government, merely for the use of their 
horses, amounted, in six months, to a sum nearly, if not quite equal, to their 
real value. The Government has had, besides, to pay a large amount for 
horses that perished for want of fotage, which the state of the country 
rendered it impracticable to transport in sufficient quantities for the supply 
•of so large a body of cavalry. The irregular force thus employed in Florida 
during the campaign of 1836 amounted to aboi^t 10,000 meq/one-half of 
which were cavalry, at an expense greatly exceeding that of regular trdbps, 
and by no means so efficient as half the number efthat description of force. 

“ Notwithstanding the experience, gained daring the two last cam- 

n ' 'ns, showed the great costMf employin^SfOlunUers, the department 
no alternative but to engage them again, which the patriotic offers, 
and citizens of every part oi the country enabled it to do. The nature of 
^ the climate of Florida requires that the active operations of the campaign 
* should be concentrated into a* short period of time, and this ca» .only be 
effected by bringing into the field a much greater number of troops than 
would otherwise be neeessaryr The regular force, although ooUeeted 
from every point, was deemed inadequate, and resort has been ba^ to 
Tnilitia in order to make up, with.the regulars, four columns, having qaeh 
the component parts.pf an army sufficient to encounter the wh^e of 
the en^y» and, destined to move into, the interior of the pchln^i from 
^tinct points of the coast.^ A large Squadron of ships of an^:part trf 
ihe marine brigade.hhye, alsor been sent to the coast of Fknida.to oor 
operate with the land forces; but, ttotwitfutandiiiR tliese gi^ate$>rtj| aM 
the coitiequent hqftTif expendittvef end w ^onda chief, ^9eeela» having 
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been entrapped into the hands of the Americans, under the plea of treat¬ 
ing for peace, this war is not yet at an end. 

The events of this war, and the vei^ heavy expense attending the class 
of troops employed, induce the Secretary to recommend to Congress the 
re-organization of the staflf, and the propriety and even necessity of aiig- 
menung the Army of the United States. He recommends the addition of 
three regiments of infantry, and that the companies, both of artillery and 
infantry, should be increased to sixty-four rank and file, with aathority 
vested in the President to augment tneir ninftber, not to exceed 120 men, 
whenever the exigencies of the country nAy require it; and enable tHe 
executive, on any sudden emergency,, to place the Army on a respectable 
footing of defence. , 

In the staff department it would appear that, as the Army is now con¬ 
stituted, officers are drawn off lor staff duties, to the great injury of the 
service of the lines. The present organization does not give to regiments, 
or companie.s. any supernumerary officers: they are no more than the 
performance of the various duties of the military coijimand actually require. 
Such is the defective state, at present, of every branch of the staff, that all 
are supplied from subalterns of the line. The department of the Quarter¬ 
master-General, the Commissary-General, the Engineer, the Ordnance, 
the Paymaster-Generah and the Topographical Coq}s, are all compelled 
to make drafts from the line of the Army for the performance of their 
indispensable duties; and the returns of the Adj&tant-GeneraVs Office, 
of the regiments in the field dhring. the last campaigns in Alabama and 
Florida, exhibit a lamentable deficiency of officers to fulfil the duties pro¬ 
perly belonging to them. 

In the Quartermaster's department is recommended the addition of 
some officers of rank, with a limited number of agents, forage, waggon, 
and barrack-masters,—experience having shown that officers of a higher 
grade than those at present employed, are necessary to take charge of 
remote districts, and supervise the expenditure, find direct and control the 
complicated operations of this department in the field. 

In the Adjutant-General’s department the report recommends such an 
addition as will give ai7 Assistant Adjutant-General to each division of the 
Army; and in the Commissariat the addition of four officers. 

The extensive range of duties which have, of Sate years, devolved upon 
the coips of topographical engineers, renders its increase a matter of neces¬ 
sity. Important surveys are neglected and works of improvement are 
slowly and imperfectly carried on. The entire of this corps consists but of 
ten officers. The Secretary observes, “ that to this corps it has been ne-, 
cessary to ^d, during the past year, about thirty individuals, employed 
as <ivil en^eers, at compensations greater than are allowed to military 
engineers; thus making the cost of this branch of service much greater 
than it would be in the form of ,a perfectly organised corps. In addition 
to this consideration, di«fiipline and a proper subordination cannot be 
introduced in a mixed service, where the smaller part only is subject to 
the rules and articles of war, the greater being entirely exempt, and with¬ 
out those positive distinctions of authorify and of rank, upon which dis¬ 
cipline so eminently depends.” Besides the military duties appertaining. 
to theefiglneer, the officers of this corps have also a civil employment, 
which cOnsiSts of surveys of the coasts, riprs*, harbours, bays, and water¬ 
courses, in order to yieir being improved ffir commercial and other pur¬ 
poses, and in supermtending the various works for these improvements; 
in surreys of roads and canals, and in conducting all civil construc¬ 
tions <Mnected with the commerce of the country, and such internal com- 
mui^ations 4s Congress may direct. It has been, heretofore, the practice 
^ tnc Government of the United States to lend tb%ir engineer officers to 
in constructing the works otindividuals and private companies. It Is 
fta ^m mended that thiy pnfctice^be immediately put a stop to. 

^jgjllxus &T the ;aeport states what are the additions neoesM^y to nKike the 
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Army of the line etfcctive. The Secretary then submits that the system 
by which the Army is at present governed is radically defective. It ap¬ 
peal’s that each branch is entirely independent of the other, differently 
organised, governed by different regulations, and, although purely military 
in their functions, depending only on the civil authority at the head of 
tlie department of wa». To cure this defect of organization, “ it is recom¬ 
mended that (there be created a staff-corps, to consist of the Brigadier- 
General, chief of the staff; six Colonels, six Lieutenant-Colonels, eight 
Majors, twenty Captains, and*twcnty First-Lieutenants, who shall exercise 
all the functions, and perform alllthe duties at present performed by the 
QuaFtermaster-General, AdjutanVOeneral, Inspectors-General, Commis- 
saiy-General of Subsistence, and their assistants, and also by the Topo¬ 
graphical Engineers; and that the Commissariat of Purchases and the 
Medical Staff of the Army be attached to the said Staff Corps; thus uniting 
under one head an homogeneous body sufficiently numerous to insure pro¬ 
motion within itself, create an esprit de corps, excite emulation, and keep 
alive hope. This organization, at the same time tliat it secures uniformity 
and efficiency to the oper8!|ions of the Staff, is entirely compatible with 
its present division into separate bureaux, and will not disturb the exist¬ 
ing relations of the present officers of the corps with the branch to which 
they are now attached ” 

The increase of the rank and file and Stftff of the Army above recom¬ 
mended has become nec^sary, it is considered, independently of other 
eau!?e.s, from the greatly extended frontier—freyn the number and descrip¬ 
tion of maritime fortresses—and from the large body of Indians which the 
])ohcy pursued by the Government of the United States towards that people 
lias concentrated upon her western borders. “When, in 1821, the army was 
reduced to GT27 men, the extent of our frontier did not exceed 6373 miles, 
along the inland portion of whiij^ the Indian tribes were separately scattered, 
a large portion of their numbers being within the States, and rendered harm¬ 
less by the surrounding wlntc population; and the maritime frontier was 
occupied by a few inconsiaei^ble forts. Since that period its extent has 
been increased (by the acquisition of the Floridas and other causes) to 8500 
milovS, most of our principal harbours and bays have beei^ fortified by exten¬ 
sive works, and the Indians concentrated on the western line, so as to pre¬ 
sent a front of not less than ^5,000 warriors. The protection due by the 
Crovernment to the inhabitants of this extensive and exposed portion of our 
country would require a much larger force than is here proposed*, if their 
safety were made to depend entirely up(^ the regular army: and I would 
respectfully recommend the construction of a chain of fortresses along that 
line, ^nd a competent organization of the militia of the frontier states, as 
important and necessary auxiliaries for this purpose. If any dangeui to be 
apprehended from an 9xmy aiJifteen wiew, scattered along a fron¬ 

tier of more than 8000 miles, and commanded by ofHiers educated to re¬ 
verence the laws and cherish the freedom of their country, it is effectually 
to be guarded against by a proper organization of thviffilitia. Their aggre¬ 
gate force now is little short of a million and a half qf men ; and whatever 
their efficiency may be against a fdreign enemy, the^ may always be relied 
upon when the liberties of the country are assailed.* 

•A,Repoit from the Chief Engineer is incorporated with the Repor^of 
the Secretary. It contains a list of the different fortifications completed 
and under construction, and the fuU ^roiament and amount of force which 
each requires to arm and garrison if; and of projected works along the sea 
and inland frontiers. The Chief Engineer remarks, that the pay and emo¬ 
luments of the highly-talented young men vrho distinguish themselves 
above their fellows in their pr<»ress through the militai^ academy«.'are.^h:{ 
sufficient for their support j. and recommends that the officers of en^aem 

be placed on the Same footkig as those of the cav^ of the UnUt^ 

^.' , • . . 1 ... . . . . 

* FiftMB thensabdr ^ ' 
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Wit]}‘respect to the fortresses* it would appear that Fort Moultire, ^r 
SuH^ati Island* at the entrance of Chanlesfon 'hatt^ur* and Fort Monroe 
in' tfte Chesapeake, are in a state of considerable delapidation; and the 
latter will require a considerable siiin of money to make it even defeasible. 

It has been decided by a decree of the civil courts, that the land on which 
Fort Delaware stands, on Pea Pbtch Island, (which^rotects Philadelphia, 
Chester, and Newcastle, and covers the |^'eat powder manufactories near 
Wilmin^n) does not belong to the Government, but to a private indivi¬ 
dual, who offered to the Government prior- to the decision, r,t a compa¬ 
ratively small sum, will not now take les&than 100,000 dollars: and it has 
now become a question whefber the GoVerqment win abandon the ektea- 
liWi works erected at great edib Of comply with this enormous demand. 

An ordnance corps was or^ntsed m 183^, but on so limited a scale that 
it does not afford an ^cer to superintend each arsenal'^ and it is now re¬ 
commended to add two majors and ten iirstdieutenants to this branch of 
the service. It is suggested that arms continue to be supplied by con? 
tract; but that a national loum^y be established, in which experiments 
may ^ tried, and standkrds of comparison constructed to which contractors 
should conform. The manufacture of gunpowher is to be placed under a 
joint board of the united service of army and navy. It is also recom¬ 
mended, in consequence df the great expense of transport, that a manu¬ 
factory of small arias be established west of the Alleghany mountains. 

Under the head of pensions, it appears that the sum necessary to meet 
the disbursements of the year 1837, is •2,532,14'.>dollars. The widows and 
children of officers who die'in the service are in no way provided for by the 
Government; and it is proposed, by way of creating a fund for this pur¬ 
pose, that a moderate deduction be made from their pay, to such an amount 
and in such manner, as may be agreed tipoh by the officers themselves. At 
the same time the Secretary strongly recommerids an addition to the pay 
of the non-commissioned officers and soldi^. s, and to officers from the rank 
of second-lieutenant to that of lieutenant-colonel, on the ground of the 
high price paid for labour to workmen, and Kie demand throughout the 
country, and the high remuneration paid for that description of talent pos¬ 
sessed in an eminent degree by the officers of the United States army. 

The Report conTludes by^tating, that suitable sites have been chosen by 
a board of surgeons for the erection of hospitals, for the use of sick seamen 
and boatmen navigating the western rivers (.nd lakes. 

The following Geqeral Orde^ issued to the troops by Sir John Col- 
borne, was omitted in oi^r last for want of room :— 

Head-quarters, Montreal, Dec. 12, IB37. 

; Th^^tive service tfi which the troops have been suddenly engaged since 
the outbreak of an organized and extensive revolt in this province, has 
l^^erto prevented the Lieutenant-General Commanding from expressing 
his satisfaction at ^ conduct and zealous exertions of the troops In the 
Montreal district unoeir his command; but hi^Exce^^ncy is persuaded that 
at no period has the energy and activi^.uf the British Army been more 
conspicuous than in the severity of marges which have been lately accom¬ 
plished. Although the unfavourable state of the weather, and the almost. 
lirfpiactidable state of the roads, previhted the forces under. tbecomuanU ^ 

* of ui^JIon. Colonel Gore from entering the village of St. Denis on-the first 
apbM^nee of the revolt^ the success \thich has since attended that officer 
force tinder his commamd, and the capture of arms and amaiunt- 
bad the.-effect of restoring order and tranquillity to thatceetion 

the country. The zeal and energy evinced by Lieut.-Colonel Hughes, 
fi4th R^ment, under whose immemate command the force proceeded to . 
St. have been-brought under Ute^^noffee of the LieUt.-Gen$rid.!Com- 
BARdto^ fis weB «s the i^^ntry disbi^yed Capfoin - 

IBegunen], Who vras sev^l^ womed in the attaek. The W 
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atSt ChftrlMi, so ably conducted by Lieutenant- 
Co1oii#l ffetNnu!» so pifiimtly by himself and the force under 

hfs command* aonsijttAv of in# Regiment, a detachment of Royal 
Artillery, and Wlh Remn^OT, aiid the Montreal Cavalry, led to the com¬ 
plete defeat OT the’efmv,^aAd ha^ e^totially contributed to put down 
levolt on the Riehelidtt. ^xAgOf.^Colodel'wether&ll speaks most favourably 
oi* the condncf of Ward, o£ tHe>Koyal Reziment; Captain Glasgow, 
Royal Artillery; ana ^pt^in Dan^kt, Montreal Cavalry, upon this occa¬ 
sion. The service upon’vswh troops have lately been engaged has 
been greatly facilUatecbb^Fttm snirited and unparalleled exertions of the 
Volunteer Corps of MortfWlliS sdbo of whmil had only been embodied 
within the last fort6i^ht;'andp8 jSxce]l^#trosts that the same energy, 
forbearance, and discmime, which has cHalwerised the troops in general, 
will speedily put an^nd to the deplorable w arfare in they are engaged. 

Lieut.-General Sir J. Colbome to Major-Gen. Lord F. Somerset, 

Head-Quarters, Montreal, Jan. 2nd, 1838. 

I have the honour to transmit to youcthe copy of a letter trom the 
Lieut.‘Governor of Upper Canada, in whiSir he acquaints me that a party 
ot Americans have taken poSse^ion of Navy Island, and are constructing 
works of defence on it, and invUii% others to join them, with the intention 
of aiding the rebels who have been driven out of the province. This 
island is Bntish territory, and is north-eastpf Grand Island, about two 
miles from the confluence of the Chippewa and Niagara. I have ordered 
1 he remainder of the 24th Regiment to proceeu to Niagara, and part of 
Major Cameron’s company of artiUeiy; they will arnve there, I hope, in a 
few days. The excitement m Vermont, and in the State of New York, 
renders it necessary that the force under my command should be constantly 
piepared to repel any invasion on the part of the population of the United 
States. 1 hope, however, that the failure of the rebels will have the effect 
of repressing the violence of the many supporters m the United States of 
the revplt and distuibances m Canada, and of preventing the party on Navy 
Island from receiving further r^-inforcements. There has been no appeal^ 
ance of resistance to my orders in this district since my return from St. 
llunoit, and the measures which 1 have authonsed for disarming the 
habitans generally have been acted on without difficulty.' 

——— ^ 

The Hon. A. N. Macnab, Coloitel Commanding, to Col. the Hon. Jonas 

Jones, A.B.C. 

Head-Quarters, Chippewa, Dec. 30, 1837, 
Saturdi<y morning* three o’clock. 

Sir, —I have the honour to report, for the information of luv Excellency 
the Lieutenant-Governor, that having received positive informatioi^hat 
the pirates and rebels at Navy Island had purchased h steam-boat, Allied 
the Caroline, to facilitate their intended invasion of this country-i-and 
being confirmed in my informatiqn yesterday bv the b'^at (which sailed 
under British colours) appearing at that Island, 1 d^t^mined upon cut¬ 
ting her out; and having sent Captain Drew, of the Koyal Navy, he. In 
the most gallant manner, with a cre^ of volunteers, performed this danger¬ 
ous service, which was handsomely effected. In consequence of the heavy 
current it was found to be impossible to get the vessel over to this pke^ 
anti it was, therefore, necessary to set her on fire. Hfir colours are m my 
possessioo.—I have the honour to be. Sir, &c., 

A>N. Maonab, Col. Commanding. * 

P.S.—We had two or three wounded* and the pirates alfont the same 
number killed. 'A* N. MacnxB{ 

The Hon. John Elmsley* Lieut. R.N., to the Hon. Col. A. N. Macnab. 

Cbip|>ew«bt)ec,39rin37, 8A.m« . 

SxA,—I haverthe honour Uainthrm yotb mtd Iwro ivet tetummAbm* 

U. s. Jovan. No. 1 Ifl, Maaca, 1888. 3 X v 
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the nei^fhhourhood of Navjr Island, to which point I proceeded at day¬ 
break with my spy-glass to inspect the position ofthe rebel forces. 

Soon after my arrival there, I perceived our eight-oared gigi^st round¬ 
ing the northern extremity of Navy Island. She had been all round the 
island, and was tired at from all parts of it, with round shot, canister and 
grape, and musketry. • 

On our coming abreast at Fort Schlosser, I distinctly saw two dis¬ 
charges of heavy ordnance from a point on the main shore on the American 
side, not far from that fort. . * ‘ •. 

As soon as cair boat had passed, the 6r¥ng ceased. 

1 have deemed it no more than my auty to call your attention fo this 
fact, to the truth of which 1 ?,m prepared to make affidavit whenever 
called upon. 

I have the honour,to be, Sir,your obedient servant, 

* J. Elmsley, Lieut. Royal Navy. 

The Hon. Colonel A. Macnab, &c. 

W. Lockwood, Esq., First Lieutenant of the St. Catherine’s troop of 
Cavalry, to the Hon. Colonel Macnab, &c. 

Sir, — T have the honour to inform you that this morning at eight 
o’clock, about twenty men appeared on Grand Island (two miles below 
Black Creek) constructing ^ bridge across a ravine, and when they saw 
a party of men on the Canada shore watching their movements, they 
fired a volley of musketry towards them; after having completed their 
w'ork they left two men on the bridge, and retired towards the lower 
part of the Island.—T have the honour to be. Sir, your most obedient 
servant, William Lockwood, 

First.-Lieut, of the St. Catherine Troop of Cavalry. 
To the Hon. Colonel Macnab, Commandej-in-Chief 
of the Forces of Upper Canada. 

Chippewa, Dec. 29, 1837. 

The Hon. A. N. M'Nab to Colonel Strachan. 

% Head-Quarters, Chippewa, Jan. 1, 1838. ^ 

Sir,—! have the honour to inclose to you, for the information of his 
Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, the Report of Commander Drew, 
R.N., of the capture and destruction by fire ofthe piratical steamer Caro¬ 
line. while engaged in the service of the rebels at Navy Island. The 
Report of that gallant officer, his Excellency will observe, is written with 
that modesty which distinguishes the accounts of a brave man of his own 
valour ; but 1 beg to as.sure his Excellency that it was a most daring and 
spirlWd action, and for which I feel most grateful to Commander Drew 
and the brave fellows under his command, who so nobly volunteered to 
perform this desperate service. I shall take an early opportunity to for¬ 
ward to his Exce^ncy the names of the party under Commander Drew, 
that the country majr know every' actor ii> this gallant affair. It affords 
me the greatest satisfaction to state ths^t Commander McCormack, sdthough 
■everely wounded, is in a fair wayof recovery. Captain Arnold’s wounds 
will, I trusty soon be healed. Captain Warren (late of 66th) is doing duty 
^ usual. I have, &c. , * * 

•- Allaw N. M‘Nab, Col. Com. 

Td Colonel Strachan, Military Sccsetary, &c. 

0<mimander Drew, R.N., to the Hon. A. N. M*Nab, Colonel, Commanding 

her Majesty’s Forces. 

Head-Quarters, Chippewa, Dec. 30,1837. 

Sir,—I have the honour to inform fou)hat, in obedience to your com- 
mauds to burn, sink, or destroy the pimticak steam^veuel tvbioh had been 
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plying between Navy Island and the American shore the whole of yester¬ 
day, I ordered a look-out to be kept upon her; and at about 5 p.m. of 
yesterday, when the day had closea in,, Mr. Harris, of the Royal Navy, 
reported the vessel to me as having moved off Navy Island. I imme¬ 
diately directed five boats to be armed and mavned with forty-five volun¬ 
teers, and at about 1 1 pciock p.m. we pushed off from the shore for Navy 
Island, when, not finding her there as expected, we went in search and 
found her moored between the Island and the main shore. I then assem¬ 
bled the boats off the point of •tre Island, and dropped quietly down upon 
the steamer. We were not discovered until within twenty yards of her, 
when*the sentry upon th^ gangway haded us, and asked for the counter¬ 
sign, which 1 told him we would give hiip when we got on board; he then 
fired upon us, when we immediately boarded, and found from twenty to 
thirty igen upon hA* decks, who were easily overcome, and in two minutes 
she was in our possession. As the current was running strong, and our 
position close to the Falls of Niagara, I deemed it most prudent to burn 
the vessel, but, previously to setting her on fire, we took the precaution to 
loose her from her moorings, and turn her out inlo*the stream, to prevent 
the possibility of the destruAion of anything like American property. In 
short, all those on board the steamer who did not resist were quietly put 
on shore, as I thought it possible there might be some American citiiens 
on board. These who assailed us were, of course, dealtwith according to 
the usages of war. I cannot speak too highly of the conduct of the officers 
and men who accompanied me; their coolness and bravery show what 
may be expected from them when their counti^ requires their services: 
where all behaved so well it would be invidious in me to particularise any 
one; hut I may be excused for mentioning the gallant conduct of Lieut. 
Shepherd M'Cormack, R.N., who nobly seconded me, and had to encounter 
several of the pirates in the fore part of the vessel, by which, I regret to 
say, he has received five desjferate wounds; we have also two others 
wounded; and, I regret to add, that five or six of the enemy were killed. 
A return of our wounded I to subjoin. 

I have, &c. 

Andrew Drew, Commander R.N. 

P.S,—I beg to add, that we brought one prisoner aw^, a British sub¬ 
ject, in consequence of his acknowledging that he had belonged to Dun- 
combe*.s army, and was on b(Ard the steamer to join Mackenzie upon 
Navy Island. 

Andrew Brew. 


Return of Wounded—Lieut, Shepherd M*Corntiack, R.N.,desperately; 
Captam Warren, slightly; John Arnold, severely. ^ 

* Andrew D&w. 

OKNRRAX. ORDER. 

Head-Quarter8,4Chippewa, Jan. 3, 1838. 

Colonel M‘Nab has great satisfaction in announcitig’lo the forces under 
his command, that the destruction of the steam-boat Caroline, in the em¬ 
ployment of the pirates on Navy fslaed, which was effected in a manner 
so highly creditable to the gallant volunteers from the naval brigade end 
tibops, on the night of the 29ih DecAnber. 1837, has met with the unqijR- 


volunteers who accompanied him, nis thanks for the imf>ortant service 
they have rendered to this province, and which bis Excellency will lose do 
time in maJiing known to her Maieaty*s Govemittenl. 

By Order, Ifec.. 

B&ohK Youno, Assistent Brigade-M«ier. 

* I , I wn .1 j , V 
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A Meettno of Naval Officers was held on Thursday the 22nd ult., :at 
the Thatched House, Admiral Sir George Cockburn in. the Chair, to 
adopt preliminary measures and , promote a general subscription for the 
erection of a Monument to Nelson. After an able address from the 
gallant Chairman, the proposed resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
and a subscription opened on the spot. Thus, ther., has this long-delayed 
tribute, of which we have so repeatedly urged the propriety, been put in 
train with the patronage of the highest and the fairest prospects of suc¬ 
cess, by the contributions of the UtiiTEp-iScrvicc and the public at large. 
The description of monument to be erected has not yet been settled, 
although the site, with the consent of the authorities, is understood to be 
Trafalgar-square, It will, we hope, be left to competition. 

A compliment has been recently paid to Captain W. H. Smyth, of 
the Royal Navy, which is equally honourable to the Institution conferring 
and the party receiving it. The Royal Irish Academy have spontaneously 
elected Captain Smyth, who had not put (brward any claims to the 
honour, a member of their distinguished body. 


NAVY ESTIMATES, 1838-9. 




4 

ABSTRACT. 

Required to 
be Voted for 
the Service 
of the Year 
18a8'9. 

Last Vote 
fur tlie 
Fiiiaucial 
Year 
1837-8. 

Wages to Seamen and Marines . . . . ‘ . . 

£. 

1.072,497 

£. 

1,074.727 

VtetUHls fur ditto . .. 

520.747 

4(>l,668 

AdmiriiUy OOiee .. 

112.637 

U1.6B3 

Office for Registry of Merchant Seamen . . ' . ' . 

2,425 

2,365 

Scientific Branch ......... 

26.230 

33,270 

Her M.i]estv'i Estahlishmenta at Horae. 

121.793 

120,897 

Her Majesty's Eslahlisliments Abioud ...... 

1S.864 

19,654 

Wages to Arttfleers^ io her Mujesty^s Est&hUshnients 

at Hoi&t) •*«•»•••• 

450,093 

448,635 

Wages to ArtideerSp &c.| employed io her Majesty's KstTblishioents 
• •■•••••«■• 

24,S30 

24.835 

Naval Store*, Sco., for the Building and Rciniir of Ships, Bocks, 
Wharfs. &c. 

554,383 

514,827 

New Wurksand ImprovemeuU and Repairs iu tlie Yards, &c. 
Medicine* aud Medical Stores ....... 

89,786 

U1.048 

17.847 

18,160 

MiscellaDeout(Services ......... 

73,681 

60,166 

Total for the Effective Service , . . 

3,085,853 

3.00^;335 

HalEyay to the Officeraof the N-tvy and Royal Marines . 

Military Pensions and Allowances # . . . . 

783.682 

810.771 

525.856 

528.649 

Civil Pensions and Allowances 

200,633 

208,765 

Total for the Ntfvol Service .... 

4,596,024 

4,551,520 

For Uie Service tC-otlier Departments <9* Government:—> 

Army and Ordnance Departments ( Conveyance of Tro^s, Stc.) 

149,636 

139. a53 

Home Department (Convict Servibe) . « , • 

66,380 

98,188 

Grand Total ...... 

mmm 

4 . 788.761 





MINTO. nAI.ltBNY. 


SurPLKKBNi'Ab EsTlUATB. 

( 

Of tlw Charge which will probably be incurred for the Maintenance, Clothing, And 
other Espensee of the Provisioim Force, which has been maintaiaed at the CsRIiil 
of Good llope, for the temporary Service of Uer Majesty. ■ 

Fcom^ let April, 1838, to the 3Ut MareW 1839, upon Account . • £10^00 
Wai'Office, 26tb Jau., 1838. * Howicx, 
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AbBtiact of the Estimates of KffectiTe Army Services for 365 Days, 
fiom the l^t April, 1838, to the SUt March, 1839. 



Dulix't ApprapnatioBS in Aid 

Amount to tto pro^illcd to the) 
dUt March, 16^ . . .J 


AV.it>Offic«, 36th January, 1838. 



).( the Unitedi • 

, r.f, _Kmjfdomanditt} 6.493 4,540 6.437 78,328 89,305 

i the Colonies .( 

In tho Lost Indies 2.805 1.117 J,317 17,288 19,722 

i SUITOfncers ... . .. .. 

i Public Departments .... .. .. .. .. 

Iloyal Military College. .. 

, Roval Mihtirv Asylum and) 

ilibemiao School « .j ** '* '* 

6 Volunteri Corps » . 


Di'diirt the numbers of Horses 
nnd Men of Uaftimenta m liidu 
san<l Ch.(rj;c defrayed by the East 
India Company . . 


HovriCK. 


Abstract of the Estimates of Non-Etfl;ctive Army Services, from the 1st April, 1838, 

to the Sist March, 1839. 



7. Rewards for Militniy Serrires .... 

8. Army Pay of General Officers .... 

9. PullpaytotKeluedOfficiTS., 

10. Half-Pay and Military AUonances . . • • 

11. Foreign Halt-Pay, &c. ,....* 

12. Widows' Pensions . . . . . . * . 

id. Compassionate Allowances, Boonty, Warrants, andPfn- 
BtonsiorWounds ...... 

14. ID-Pensioners of Chelsea and Kilmainham, and^Uut- 

Penilooers of Chelsed .... . 

15, SuperannuaUon Allowances . . , . * . 

, • 

Numbers and Charge to 31it March, 1839. • 

Deduct Appropriatums in Aid . . . ■ 

Amount to be provided to Slst Maxell. 1839 • 



MiirosASonK.—By the Act 4 Geo. IV. e. 71. a sna of 460,000 pec Anutin is paid into Hex M^eity'i 
Exeheqser by the East Iqdia Company, on aecount of the charn for Retiring P«y and renafom. aid 
other aapenaet of thatmatuxe, aris»|: m tespeet of Rei Mi\jeitysFiWMtserruigiaIiuUa»*Thtfsimis 
applied towards the plrSeral expeBMS of th« Btata. • 


applied towards tht poieral expeBMS of th« I 
W^O0koe,JMnMiy, 188S, 


Howi|K« 
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Comparative Abatrsci of tbeEstimaies of Army Semeeiti, for the Year ending; 3l8t March, 183&i 

be maintained, ^he Probable Charges, and the Amounts 


NUMBERS 


EFFECTIVE SERVICES. 


riu tlie UniU!i\ Kiiigdum) 
Land Forcei i and the Colonies . J 
'la the East Indies . . 

Totals • . 
DiOerencoo/Numbers .... 



Horses. 


nsi 


More in 


5,9H 
2,SOI 

8,718 



CHARGE . . 


Probable . . 


1837-8. 1838.9. 


{ Land Forces—-Gross Cliarge, . , 

which IS thus distribuled. 

Id the United Kingilum <in>l in the (’olonios 

Id the East Inrlies. 

2. Staff (oxcliisiteoi'India) . . . . 

3. Public Departments ..... 

4. Rojral Mihtaiy Coliei;c 1 . . . 

S. Royal Military Asylum and Hibernian School 

6. Volunteer Corps . . ... 



Peiluct, Charge defrayed by the Kust India Company 

Dediut 1837,8 fiom 1838-9. und Decrease fiom Increase 
Remains lucre.isoof Chaign and of Amount to bo piinided 


I NUMBERS. 

NON-EFFECTIVE SERVICES. 


7. Rewards for Military S^Tvices . . 

8. Armv Pa" of General Ollicrrs . . 243 

9. FuHPuyllKRctireilOnSoers? . . 443 

10. Half Pay und Military Allowances . 5v2l3 

11. Foreiim HalfPay .... 627 

12. Vfidowb’Peosions . . . . .. 

13. CompasbioaBtc Allowances . . .. 

.. t iD-PenMoucrsolC'hclsesSdidlCnmain.) Mr, 

1 ham undOut PeuRioniT^ of Chelsea . j ^ ‘ 

15. Superanauation Allnwanccs . • .. 

Totals . ... 

Deouct 1837'8 from 1838-9, and Increaso 1 
ttem Decieabo • . . . ) 

Remains Increase in Numbers, and De- -i 
crease in Cliarge aud Amount to be pro- > 

Tid^. . . t ^ 

Totals—EffectJre ServiceB • . , 

Ihtto—NoB'EffectiTo Services . , . 


Deduct India . 

Totals . c • 
Dednet 1937-8 bom I838t9, . 

and DeetaaH front Increase . 

Remal^ iBcteate of Wombers. (. 
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ami Year ending Slst March, 1839; showing the Differenee between the Numbers to 
provided or to be provided after deducting Appropriations in Aid. 


Non-oommiw«in»;il Oflicors, Trum- 
pi'ters. und lltiiiTuneis, i 



Difr<T. in 
l«38-9. 


Loss C 70,333 
Moio 1 r7.«88 


NUMDEUa 


Rank and File. 


1837-8. 


Loss 5 



More in , ui’t u 
1838-9. 


All Ranks. 


i.ioo A More in 
18J0-9. 


r.aw 

3 



101.031 109,027 


Increnso . I 7.996 


IlIIARGE. 


. Cliart^s. 

Mi>ce in Ta'sh in 
1833-9. 1838-9. 


£. 

171.754 


T -' ‘ ' 

Ap]it'oprUtiuns in Aid. Amount tobe provided after d»diictio;{Appro}inntions mAld. 


169,948 

5.506 


177.923 92. 

5,406 


1837-8. 


729,553 

201 


729.754 

677,443 


1838-9. 



1837-8. 

_t_ 


£. 

3,111.659 


1838-9. 

_«_ 


£. 

3,252,062 


More in Less Iq 
1838-9. 1838-9. 


U1..310 — 


31,364 


451 

• • 

IQ.000 
6,500 
20.000 

• • 

• • 

• • 

2.300 

« • 

78 

4 • 

7.500 

• • 

15,530 

50 

2,921 

151 

65,280 

201 



766,423 

530 



3.U;.G53' I 3.2.''t2.902 | 141.310 ! — 

(.Clurnedofiiijedby the EasUndiaUoropaiiv.'l 
154.197 j I51.88i I .. ( 2^13 

56.917 I .IJ.OOO I 83 I — 

(ChAii-e ■lefiaye<lbj the Snbseiii.lions ofGent.Catlets.l 
16.124 I *15,80» I .. 321 

105,407 80.2MO .. 25,127 


3.444.297 



6,432 
3.U0Q 
66,500 
549,000 
• 71,800 
148.728 
U6,500 

1,326,244 

47,000 


3,444,297 

2,485,204 


83.996 6.989,501 

62.312 ' ' 


31.683 


3,557.929 141,393 i 27.761 


3.444,297 27.761 


11S!632 


15,981. 
103.000 
60.000 
;529,«00 
69,500 
I ^.6.50 
139,000 

* 1 VO-47* 

44,000 





6.977.534 

141,393 ; 

8.977.S34 
A.9S9.601 1 

i 

141,393 


2,3(lb 

78 

7.600 

15.770 

3,000 



65,599 





































































SfiTIMAfRft OP TUB OFPlGE OP ORDMANCS 


COMPARATIVE ABSTRACT 


Votes. OftDlNiKY. « , 

1, Civil Establishments (Tower and Pall-Mall). . , 

fDepartments, Woolwich . . J . . 

A j Salaries at Home Stations ..... 

• } Do. at Stations in Ireland and Foreign Stations 

1 Do. Banrack-Masterti, &c.>Great Biitain, Ireland, and Fo^ign Stations 

3. Master Gunners . . . . . . . ' 

4. Royal Engineers, Sappers and Miners, and Royal Staff Corps . 

- (Royal Regiment of Artillery . . . , 

( J)o. do. *■ three additional Companies . 

6. Horse Artillery, &c. . . . , 

7. Field Train ...... 

8. Medical Establishment ..... 

9. Academical Establishment . • . . . 

Total of the Ordinary , , 

KxTRAORniNARIF;S. 

'Charge for the Superintendence of Ordnance Works and Repairs, Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies .... 
Ordnance Works and Repairs, and Storekeepers’Expenditure in Great 
Britain, Irelaud, anU the ('olonies .... 

10. Charge fur the Superintendence of the Building and Repair of Barracks 

in Great Britain, Ireland, and the (’oloiiies 
Building and Repair of Barracks in Great Britain, Jroknd. and the Colonies 
Barrack Masters’ Expenditure, Allowances to iiarrack Masters, and 
. Lodging-moocy to Officers, in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies 

11. Military, Cwilj and Barrack Contingencies . . 

12. storesiS^^-;?;;“L„..„„:. • • • • 


8,131 

13,989 

33,266 

33,101 


.30,826 

147,006 

-30,82 
130,63 

63,356. 


.Military Store Branch 


Total of the Extraordinaries 


13. Unprovided • . ^ . . . , 

14. Superannuated •••*.. 
Ifk Comim^saiiat Supplies for Great Britain, Ireland^ and the Colonies « 


Ordinary • o 
Extraordinaries • 
Unprovided 
« Superannuated . 
Commissarut Supplies 


Reca^itvi.ation. 


To be Expended 


Deduct Credits: 

By Rents, Sale of Lands and Fremisesj Sale of Old StoieS) Rent 
of Canteens, &g. • • • . , 

Total to be Voted • • . • 


Offico of 01dnt&ce> 7tb 1808. 








‘for the year 1838-30. 
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OF THE ESTIMATE. 






1838.9. 


£. < 
60,408 

88,487 

4\39l 



0,233 

36,035 

602 

9,954 


557,895 


1837-8. • 


66',975 ’ 

f 84,163) 
\* 2,193/ 

4,4-i7 
/ 74,259) 
\ 2,528/ 

274,625 

36,188 

602 

10,129 


1838-9. 

Morr. 

Less. 

£. 


, » 

s • 

t 6,567 

k- 

• 


2,131 

.. • 

« • 

56 

e • 

2,565 

• 


9,171 

• • 

« 


• s 

153 

• n 

• • 

• • 

175 

• • 

♦ » 

M,302 

9,516 



660,063 

570,033 

3,179 

8,324 

166,969 

169,847 

262,298 

X 294,886 

557,895 

660,063 

3,179 

166,969 

262,298 

556,109 
570,033 
8,324 
169,847 
^ 294,886 

1,650,404 

1,399,199 

103,453 

200,956 




90,030 


91,816 



* £2193 was the amount of the 
last auniial Grant for the Commissa¬ 
riat Establishment ia Ireland, the 
dutiesofwhich, with two Clerk«,have 
been transferred to the Ordnance. 

t This sum (2528/.) was voted 
upon the Army Estimates for 1837-8 
for the Ropl Staff Corps, employed 
on the Military Canal in Kent and 
Sussex, which has been tranafened 
t^ the Ordnance Department 



Mote . . • £90,030. 



5 , 


2,878 


32,68^ J. Of this sum 91,508/. for Ireland 

■■■ ■ was voted upon the Commissariat 
Estimato^for ^837-8, but the Supplies 
86 . * are now provided for in the present 

30 ^ « Estimate, the Service havine been 

5,445 tiansfened to the Ordnance Dewi* 
2,878 meat. . • 



More to be expenjedi 
Less Credits. 


More to be Voted. 


^ 8, DoKKiHi^Ai hum A]Eis^. 
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[march, 


STATIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY Oil IST MARCH, 1838, 

[Whera two plum are maaUooed.theUat-iumed ii that at which th« Dopuiof the Regt. 

ia atatioDedO 


lat Life Ouarda—Windsor. 

Snd do.—Regent’s Park. 

Royal Horae Ouarda—Hyde Park. 

lat Dragoon Guarda—Dundalk,ord. for Canada, 

Snddu.-~Cahir. , 

3rd do.—Ipswich. 

4th do.—Maaeh<‘ster. , 

5th do.—Birmingham. 

6th do.—Brighton. 

7th do.—York. ^ 

lat Dragoons—Cork, 
and do.—Dublin. 

3rd do.—Bengal. 

4th do.—Bombay. 

6th do.—Dorchester. 

7th Huisara—Dublin, ord. for Canada. 

8th do.—Newbridge. 

9th Lancers—Glasgow. * 

10th Hussar^NoUlngham. 

11th Light Dragoons—Bengal, ordered home. 
13th Lancers—Hounslow. 

13th Light Dragoons—Madras. 

14th do.—Edinburgh. 

15th Hussars—Leeds. < 

16th Lancers—Bengal. 

17th do.—Coventry. 

Grenadier Guards {^Istbatt.l—Tower. 

Do. [Snd battalion 1—George’s B. 

Do. [3rd battalion]—Portmau B. ' 

Coldstream Guards [Ist batt.]—Windsor. 

Do. [3ud battalion]—Wellington H. 

Sc. Fusilier Guards [1st bait.]—Dublin. 

Do. fSnd battalion]—St. John's Wd. 

1st Foot [1st battalion]—Athlone. 

Do. [Sodb.atalion]—Canada; Plymouth. 

Sod do.—Bombay ; Chatham. 

3rd do.—Bengal; Chatham. 

4tli do.—Madras; Chatham. 

Sth do.—Ionian Isle.s; Portsmouth. 

6th do.—Bombay; Chatham. 

7 lU do.—Dublin. 

8th do.—America; Galwa^,. , 

9th do.—Bengal; Chatham. 

10th do.—Fermoy. 

lltlido.—On passage to Bermuda; Riusale. 
12th do.—Mauritius; Ktnsale. 

I3thdo.—Bengal; Chatham. 
l4th do.—West Indies; Brecon. 

I5th do.—Canada: Buttevant. < 

l6th do.—Bengal; Chatham. 

17th do.—Bombayi'Chatham. 

I8th do.—Ceylon ; Castlebar. 

19th do.—Tymplemore. 

'^SOth do.—Canterbury. ' „ 

8ist do.—Van Diemen’s Land; Chatham. 

SSnd do.^Cork. 

93rd do.—Dublin, ord. for Canadsu • 

34th do,—Canada; Portsmautlu 
85th do.—Limerick. 

8$th do.—Bengal; Chatham. 

97thdo.—CapeofG. Ilcme, Chatham. 

S8thdo.—N.3. Wales; Chatham. 

S96i do.—Mauritius,ord. home; Devonport. 
30th d;).—Bermuda: Sunderland. 

Blst do.—Bengal; Chatham. 
dSnd do.—Canada; Devonport. 

33rd do.—Gibraltar: Boyle. 

34th do.—Canada: Feraoy. 

35th do.—Mauritius; Londondeiry. 

86th do.—W. Indies; Devonixirt. 

37th do.—Jamaica; Plymouth. 

38th do.—Dublin. 


39th Foot—Madras ; CliHtham. 

40th da—Bombay; Chatham. 

4l8t do—Madras ; Chatliam. 

4Snd do.—Glasgow. 

43r«l do.—C.'inada; Plymouth. 

44th du.—Bengal; Chatham. 

4Jthdt —M-ulias.on passage homo; Chatham. 
46th\lo.—Gibraltar; Coik. 

47lh*do.—Malta; Portsmouth, 

48th do.—Birr. 

49th du.—Bengal; Chatham. 

50lhdo.—New South Wales; Chatham. 

51si do.—Cli.iiham, for Van Diemen’s ?'i,and. 
SSuddo.—Gibraltar; Newcastle. 

53rd do.—Ionian Isles; Dublin, 

5tlh do.—Madras } Chatham. 

55th dd.—Madras; Chatham. 

5Gth du.—.lamaiiM ; Sliecrness. 

67lh do.—Mj'dras; Cliulham. 

5Sth do.—Ceylon : Youglial. 

59th do.—Malta; Armagh, 
eoihdo. [ist halt.]—Coifii; Hull, 

Do. [Snd butt.]—Corfu; Jersey. 

6Utdo.—Ceylon; Cashel. 

62nd do.—Madras; Chatham. 

S.liddo—Mirras; Ch>itham. 

64th do.—Jamaica; Dundee. 

65th do.—America ; Ncias. 

66th do.—Canada; Feimoy. 

67tii do.—W. Indies; Chatham. 

68th do.—Jamaica; Waterford. 

69th du.—W. Indies; Dover. 

70lh do.—Malta, oid. for W. Indies; Guernsey 
7istdo.—Kilkenny, Old for Canada. 

72iiil dot'—Cape of Good Hope ; Clunmcl. 

73rd do.—Gibraltar, ord. for America; Cipk. 
74tli .lo.—West Indies; Stirling. 

75th do.^Ca^cof Good Hope ; Drogheda. 

76th do.—W. Indies ; Fort George. 

77lhdo.—Malta; Newbridge. 

78th do.—Buttevant. 

79th do.— Edinburgh. 

SOth do.—N. S. Wales; Chatham. 

Sistdo.—GibralUar ; (hirlinle. 

Siuddo.*—Gibraltar; Nen.igh. 

83rd do.—Canada; Chester Castle. 

84th do.—Jamaica, ord. home; Gosport 
85lli do.—Caoud.i ; Tralee. 

86th do.—Manchester. 

87th do.—Mauritius; Longford. 

88th du.—Bolton. 

89th do.—West Indies: Gosport 
90th do.—Ceylon; Portsmouth. 

91st do.—St. Helena ; Paisley. 

9Siiddo.—Malta; Mullingar. 

93rd do.—America; Cork. 

94th do.—Dublin. 

. 95th do.—Belfast. 

96th do.—Ermiskillen. 

97tb do,—Stockport 
, 98ta do.—WefdoD. 

99th do.—Fermoy. 
ifle Brig. [1st batt.]—Woolwich, 
o. [2nd batt.]—Portsmouth. " 

Royal Staff CoxpB—Hythe. ' 

1st V/est India Regiment—St Lucia,{&c. 

On^ do.—New Providence and Honduras. 
Ceylon Ride Refriment—Ceylon. 

Gape Mounted Riflemen—Cape of Good Hope, 
Royal Africai) Colonial Corps—Sierra Leone, 
Royal Newfoundland Veteran Comp.—Newfi^ 
Royal Malta Feaclhles—Malta. 


(.This Document being prepared exoludvely for the U, 8. .Tou»al, we request iFat^ when nsed, 

its source may be acknowledgea.] 
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STATIONS OF THE ROYAL NAVY IN COMMISSION IST FEB., 1838. 


Actaon,36. Capt^Lord EdwAd RusielliSouth 
America. 

ASlna, 6, mr. v. Oapt. A.T. E. Vidal, Coastof 
Africa. • 

Afcicuu. at. anf. v. Capt. F. W. Beechey, iToast 
of Ireland. ‘ v 

Albad, St. V. Lieut. E. B. Tinliotf, W. Indief. 
Altjcriae, 10. Lieut. \V. S.Thom.w.East Indies. 
Alligator, 28, Capt Sir J. J. G. Ilremer, C.U.» 

K.C. H., particular service 
ADdiumache, 28, Capitiu H. 1. Baynes, C.B>, 
Sliclirness. 

Asia,84, Capt. W. Fisher, Mediterranean. 
Ai»trdea,6, Cajit. J. II. Plumridge, Falmouth. 
Hailiam, SO, Capt. A. L. Corry. Meditvruincan. 
Basilisk.6, ketcii,Lieut.C.C. Macdunolo, South 
America. 

Beacon, S.sur.v. Lieut.T. Gruvcs^MoJitcr. 
Beagle, 10, sur.v. Cum. J, C. Wickham, East 
Indies. 

Belleroph<)n,80. Captain Samuel Jackson, C.B., 
Mi-ditcrriincao. 

Blaaer, st. v. Lieut. J. M. W.augh, par. ser. 
Bonetta, 3. Lieut. II. P. Descamps, Coast of 
Afnca. • 

Boxer, st. v. Lieut F. Bullock, par. ser. 
Britannia, 120, Adin. P. (t II. Durham, G.C.B., 
Capt. J.W.D. Diindas, PortsmouUt. 
Britomart, 10, Lieut. O.Stanley, par. ser. 

Brisk, 3, Lieut. A. Kellett, Portsmouth. 
Buz*.ird,3. Lieut. J.L. R. Stoll, C. of Afri. 
Calliope, 28, Captain T. Herbeit, Plymouth. 
Cameleou.lO, Lieut. J. Bradley,Li&bo^statijn. 
Carron, bt. t. Lieut. E. E. Owen. West liuUcs. 
CarylTurt, 26, Capt. H. B. Martin, Meditor. 
Castor, 36, Capt. K. Collier, Medi^ermnean. 
Ceylon, 2, Lieut. J. G. M'Kenzie.rec. Ti.Malla. 
Chainpiuu. 18, Com.G. .St. V. King.W. Indies. 
CIiaryudiH, 3, Lieut. Hon.R. Gore, Chatham. 
Childers, 16, Cum. Hon. H. Keppel,Meditcr. 
Cleopatra. 26, Capt. Hou. G. Grey, S.Aniotica. 
Clio, 16, Cum. W. Richardson, Mediterranean. 
Cockatnce,6, Lieut. J. Douglas, S. Ari^rica. 
Columbiue, 18, Com. T. llenderson, Coast of 
Afiica. 

Comet, bt. V. Lieut. G. T. Gordon, pur. ser. 
ComuB, 18. Com. ilou. P. P. Cai y. West Indies. 
Coudunce, st. v. Lieut.W. Arlett, Mediter. 
Conway. 28, Cant. C. R. Driukwatur, E. Indies. 
Cornwallis, 74, vice<Adtn. Uon. Sir C. Paeut, 
G.C.H., Capt. Sir R. Grant. Kl, W. Indies. 
Crocodile, 28, Capt. Js. Polkinghorae, West 
Indies. 

Cruiser, 16. Com. R. II. King, ^heernesa. 
Curlew. 10, Lieut. E. Norentt, Coast of Africa. 
])ce, st. V. Com. Ju. Blierer, K.II., Woolwich. 
Dido, 18, Cant. L. Davies, C.B., Mediterranean. * 
Dolphin, 3, Lieut. J. B. Marsh, C. of Africa. 
Donegal. TS, Rear-Adm. Sir J. A. Ommanay, 
(Tnpt J. Drake, Lisbon. ^ * 

Dublin, 50,Vicc'Adu. Sir O.E. Hamond, Bart., 

• • K.C.B.. Capt. R. Tait, S. America. • 

Echo, at. V. Lieut. W. James, West Indies. 
Edinburgh, 74* Capt. W. W, Henderson, 

Lisbon. ^ 

EIcctra. 18, Com. W. Preston, South Americlu 
Espoir. 10, Lieut. J. T. Paulson, Plymoitth. 
Excellent, 76, Capt. T. Hasting^ Portsmouth. 
Fair Rosamond, Lieut. W. B. Oliver, Coast of 
Africa. ^' 

Fairy, 10, auz.v. Capt. W. Hewett, Woolwich. 
Favourite* id, Com. W. Crpker* East ladiea 
Firefly, st. v, Ueot. J. Paaree, pvtiefseEV. 
Flamer, st v. Lieut J. M. Pothl^*. W. Indies* 
Fly, 18. Com. B. Bltott Aipariet. 
Forester, 3, Lleat^. P. BoMobarg, Ooist of 
AMee. ^ 


Gannet, 16, Capt. W.6. H. Whish. Shverness. 
Griffon, 3, Lieut. J. (1. D’Urban, West Indies. 
Hurlc(iuin,16, Com.J.E. Etskioe, Mediterran. 
Harpy, 10, WslndU's. 

. Hairier, 18, Com. W. II. H. <’are\v ,S.America, 
Hastings, 74. Captain K, K. Lucb, Chatham. 
Hazard, 16, Com. J. Wilkinson, C. of Africa. 
Hercules. 74, Capt. J. T. Nicolas, C.H., K.II. 

• par. ser. 

Hornet,6, Lieut, H, DiiiUie, 8. America. 

Howe,120, Vicc Adm.Sir U.Otway, Bt. K.C.B.. 

CapUC. H. Paget, Sheorness. 

Hyacinth. 18. Com. W. Warren, East Indies. 
Imogene,28, Ci^t. H. W. Bruce, S, America. 
Iiicuastaut, 3€,Capt. D. Priiig, particular Serv. 
Lark. 4, bur. v^Liout. £. Barnett, W. Indies. 
Larue, 18. Com. P. J. Blake, East Indies. 
Leveret, 10, Lieut. C. 1. Busanquet, Coast of 
Africa. 

Liglitning, st.v. Lt. Ja«. Shambler, par. ser. 
Lily. 16, Com. J. Reeve, PlymoiiUi. 
l^nx, 3, Lieut. II. Bruadhead. Coast of Africa. 
M.adi4tBBcar,46, Ca^A. Sir J. 3.Peyton, K.C.H., 
West .adies. 

Magieiennc, 24, Capt.G. W. St. Johu Mildmay. 
Lisbon station 

Mi^gjiificent, 4,Com .1. Paget,rec. Ahip, Jamai. 
Magpie, 4, Lieut. T. S. Brock, Mediterranean. 
Malabar, 74. Captain Ed. IfaiTcy, Plymouth. 
Medea, st. v. Com. J. N.N'ott, Woolwich. 
Hegira, st. v. Lieut. H. C. GuhLniith, Sheer. 
Melville, 74, Reai'*Adm. Hon. U. Eliott, C.B., 
Capt. lion. K.S. Dundas, Cape of Good 
Hope and Coast of Alrica. 

Meteor,8t. v. Lieut.R. D. Pritchard, Woolwich. 
Miaden,74, Capt. A.K. Sliarpe, C.B., Med. 
Muileste, 18, Com.H. Eyres, Woolwich. 
Nautilus, 10, Lieut. O. Beaufoy, Portsmouth. 
Nimiod.20, Com. J. Fraser. W. Indies. 

North Star, 28, Captun Lord Joliallay, Lisbon 
staflon. * 

Orestes, 18, Coro. J. J. F. Newell.Mediter. 
Partridge, lU, Lieut. W. Morris, Shcemess. 
Pearl, 26.Com. Lord C. E. l^aget, W. Indies. 
Pelican, 16, Com. B. Popham, Coast of Aftiea. 
PeloruB, 16, Com. F. Harding. East Indies. 
Pembroke,74. Capt. F. Moresby, C.B., Medit 
Phsnix, st.v. Com.W.H. Henderson, Lisbon 
station. « 

Pickle. 6, Lieut.P. Hast, w.Indies. 

Pincher, Lieut. T. Hope. Chatham. 

Pique, 36, Capt.^. Boxer, particular service. ^ 
Portland,52, Capt. D. Price.Mediterranean. 
President, 52, »eat-Adm. C, fi. Ross, C.B.» 

Capt Js. Scott, South America. 

Princes/ Charlotte, 104, Adml. Hon. Sir R. 

Stopford, 9.C.B., Cant. A. Fansbawe, Med. 
Pylades, 18, Com. W. L. Castle,East Indies. 
R^ehorse, Com. H. W. Craufbrd, Lisbon sta. 
Racer, 16.Com. J.Hope, Weatlndies. 
Rainbow, 28. Capt. T. Bennett, West Indies, 
Raleigh, 16, Capt. M. ^uin. East Indies. 

Rapid* 10, Lieut. Hon. G. H. St.'V. (!e Ros 
Kinnaird, Mediter. 

RaUieenake,88, Cwt W. Hobson, E. Indies. 
Raven, 4, sur. v. Lieut. G. A. Bedford* C. of 
Africa. • 

Bhadamanthus, st.r. Cdln. A. Wakefleld*Me^' 
terranean. 

Ringdove, 16, Com. H. S. Nixan.'W. 

Rodney. 98* Capt. Hyde Parker, Mediteri 
Rover, 18, Com. Chas. Eden, South America, 
^yal AAstoide.104, Adm. Lord A* BcatUderk. 
'a*C.B.. O.C.H.: Cipt. «t Wd. mi£ 

*° **1 toli .A, HI*. 
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ROYAL NAVY IN COMI^’ISSION. 


[march. 


Ro 7 nlSoTereifn>> 7 Acht, Capt. Sup. 3, Jacksob> 
C.B., Pembroke. 

Royatlat, 10» Lieut. Hon. £.FliiDkett» Lisbon 
staUoD. 

RutseU.74. Capt. Sir W. H. Dillon, K.C.1I., 
Medn. 

Salamander, at. t. Com. S. C. Dacres, Lisboa 
station. , 

Samarana.SS.Capt.'W.llrongliton, S. America. . 
San Josef. HO. Capt. Hancock, C.B., guard- 
skip, Plymouth. 

Sapphire,S8, Capt. K. P. Rowley,Moditerran, 
Sappho, 16, Com. T. Fraser. West ludivs. i 
Saracen, 10, Lieut. II. W. Hill, Co. of Africa. 
SalsUite, 18. Cum. I. Robb. West Indies. 

Savage, lO, Lieut. Ilou. K. R.<'urzon, Piyniouth. 
Scorpion, 10, Lieut. C. Guyton, Metliterraiiean. 
Scout, 18, Com. K. Cruigie. Coast of Africa. 
Scylla, 16, (Jom, Hon. Denamn, Lisbon sta. 
Seaflower, 4, Lieut. J. Roche, Portsmouth. 
I^ringapatam, 46, CauttJ. LeitH^West IniUes, 
Scrpi'ut, 16, Com. R. L. Warren, W. Indies. 
Skipjack, 5, Lieut. J. J. Kuhiitson, W*. Indies. 
Snake, 16, Com. A. Milne, West Indies. 

Sparrow, 10, Lieut. R.Lowcay,i>ar, service. 
Sparrowliawk, 16, Com. J. Shepherd, South 
America. < 

SpMdy, 8, Lieut. J. M. Mottley.n.'irticular eerv. 
Spider,6, Lieut. J. O'Kt'tllyi^a) Soutli America. 
Spitfire, at. V.6, Lieut. A. Kennedy, particular 
serr ice. 

Stag, 46, Capt. T.l). Siil)ivan,C.I}.,S. AmeHca. 
Starling, sur.v. Lieut. H. Kcllott;S. America. 
Sulphur, aur.v. Com. £. Belcher, S. America. 
TaluTera,74,Capt.W. B. Mends, Mediter. 


Tartarus, at. v. Lieut. G. W'. Smith, W'oolwich. 
TemerHire.l04,Capt.T. F. Kennedy, guuid-slup, 
Shoerness. 

Thalin, 46, Rear-Admiral Sir P. Campbell, 
K.C.h.: CapP. R. Wauchope, Cape of Good 
Hope aud Coast of Africa. 

Thunder, sur. v. Lfrut. T. Smith, W'est Indies. 

Trlbumf, 24, Capt, J. Tomkinson, Sheerness. 

Trincalu, 16, Com. H. E. Cofliu. Lisbon station. 

Tweeti.20, Com. Hon. F.T. Pelham, LisboDstQ. 

Type, S8, Capt. J.Towoshend, Med. < 

Vatiguard.SO.Capt.SitThos. Fellow es.Kt. C.B. 

Mcdik’rraueun. 

Vestal, 26, Capt T. W. Carter, par. ser. 

Victor, 16, Cum. K, Cropier, East Indies. 

Viciont*. 104. Capt. T. Seitrle, C.B.. gwnrd-ship, 
Portsmouth 

Viper, 6. Lieut. W. Wiuniett, Coast of Africa. 

Volugc, 28. Capt. II. Smith, Portsmouth. 

Volcuih). St. V. Lieut. W. M'llwoine,M»ln. 

Wanderer, 16, Com.T.Bushhy.WVst Indies. 

Wasp, 18, Crmi. Hon. 1). W. A. Pelham, Lisbon 
station. 

tVater Witch,l0, Lieut. W'.Dickey.C. of Africa. 

Wellesley, 74, Kear-Admirnl Sir F. L. Mait¬ 
land, K.O'B.; Capt. T. Maitland, E. Indies. 

William and Mary, yacht, Capt. P. Hornby, 
Woolwich. 

Winchester, S2, Vice-Admiral the Hun. Sir T. 
B. Capel, K.C.B.,Onplain E. Spaisbott, 
K.H., East Indies. 

Wiiard, lO. Lieut. E. L. Harvey, S. America, 

Wolf.l8,Com E.Stanley,East Indies. 

Wolverine,16,Com. Hon E. Howard, Mediter. 

Zebra, 16,Capt.R.C.M’Crea, EastIndiea 


sr,oovs or was commissioned as packets. 


AlertiLieut C. H. Norriiigtou. 
Briseis, Lieut. John Downey. 
Delight,Lieut. J. Moure (b) 
Express,Xieut.W. G. Croke. 
tioldfineh, Lieut. Kdw. CulUor. 
Rope, Lieut. W. L. Rees. 
Lapwing, Lieut. P. R. Coghlan. 
Linnet, Lieut. W.Dov.ney. 

Lyra, Lieut. W. Forrester. 
Magnet, Lieut. S. Griffith. 
Mutine, Lieut. Richard Pawle. 
Nightingale, Lieut. G. Fortescue. 


OpdsBuro, Lieut. Robt. Peter. 

Pandora,Lieut. R.W. lones. <* 
Pigeon, Lieut. W. Luce. 

Ranglr.Lieut. J. II. Turner. 

Reindeer. Lieut. H.P. Dicken. 
Seagull, Lieut J.Parsons. 

Sheldrake, Lieut. A. K. L. Passingham. 
Skylark, Lieut.C. P. Ludd. 

Spey, Lieut.Rob. B. James. 

Star. Lieut. C. Smith. 

Swifi. Lieut. D. Welch. 

Tyrian,Lieut. Ed. Jennings. 


‘promotions and appointments. 


NAVY. 


PROMOTIONS. 

To BX CoMMANDtKS. 

J.C.DmfrevUle. ' 
R. W'adhnm. retired. 

H. Wells Gifford. 

Jns. V. Raker. 

To BE Likotenants. 
o R, P. Lewi*. 

W. H. Dobhie. 

.J. N. Strange. 

To BE ^ABTEK. 
James Saunnere* 


APPOINTMENTS. 

CApTAora. 

F. E. Loek.HaeRngs. 

R. L. Baynes, CJ8... .Andromache. 

Edw. Harvey.Mftabar., 

8. JaekaoD. C.B. topedBtesdein of Pa 
broke DpckyjtftiV. 


Commanders. 

C. Festiiig....Hercules. 

H.l. Worth..........Hastings. 

R. H.^King.Cruizer. 

Jos. Sherer, K.Il.Dee. 

N. Nolt.Medea. 

W. P.Stanley...Malabar. 

• Lieutenants. 

£. P. Charlewood.Ex&ellent. 

J. Fitzjaroea...... Do, 

u G. W. Smith...tocom.Tartarus. 

'R.G. Welsh.Hefcnlea : 

O. H, Dyke ..Scylla. 

Hon. R. Gore..to com. Gharybdti. 
R. D. Pritlhard .to com. Meteor. 

W. BoberttQ>)-to com. Dasher. 
Hon. H. A. Murray .., Modeste. 


*J. M. Hayes ;..,..,...Ctufyer. 

G. OiffiiTn ............ Merles. 

H. Harvey....Dee. 

A, L. G.Dlxou.(.Malabar. 

O. Kenyon.Do. 

.. 
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^ MiLaiEns. 

C. P. Bellamy... .act?, Apollo, 
f Bnitll>y Boo. 

J.Thumu.Malabar. 

S 0 BOKON 8 . 

J. Riebardaoii (b) M.D. Phy^. toHMUr Kosp. 
G. Juhnsiuiie .Plymoulh HoipUal. 

W. Militia (b) .Ikitanoia. 

C. A. Brottimig, M.D. .Hercules. 

-'K.u>..Cliatham lIospiiaL 

11. Fuller ..Uly. , 

W.Ucll ..f.Malabar. 


AstiBTAirr-SoAotoKs. 

T. Stratton, M.D.Haatlnsa. 

T. II. Keown.BritannU. 

C Daniel.add. Royal Adelaide. 

'f. R. 11. Thompson ...Cockatrice. 

W. Lambert.Malabar. 

1. Miuter . Do. 

«- Kean .II.ii.1ar HospiUL 

— Huflbeley......Medea. 

rUBSERS 


J. W.iltPr.Malabar. 

yf. Drake.. Culbope. 

W. Lnwi's . ..Deo. 

W.Muuntbtevon.Medea. 


A RMT. 


WAR-OFFICE, Jan. 96 . 

Snd Regiment of DrurooU Guards—'Capl. P. 
I.e Poer '^reuch. Irom liTp 4 th Root, to be C.ipt. 
vice H. Musters, who exch.; Capt. H. St. J. 
Mildmay, Aum 95 th Fool, to be Capt, vice J. 
S.ilmuu>i, uliu retires upouh p. unutt. 

lind Ue^imcntof Dragoons—W. SpencetVUcnt, 
to be Vet. Suig. vice G. Siwncer, dec. 

Ist Keglmeiit of Foot-—Capt. W. G. Shaflo, 
from h.p. mutt, to be Capt. vice C. Lewes, who 
each. 

9 O 1 I 1 —Lieut. li. Crawley to be Adj. vice lluU 
lin{;bHorth, w)u> losigus the Adjutanicy only. 

94 th~K. J. L. Fleming, (ieut. to l>e Knugu by 
purcii. vice A. E. llanis, who retires. 

nijtii—Capt. 8 . C. Muitis.liom iij>, 66 th Foot, 
to be Ciipt. vice 1 ). Suuter.whu exen. 

95 th--Capt. D Dixon, trom h.p. nnatt to be 
Capt. Mce MUdmay, app. to 2 nd Drag. Goatds; 
Lieut. P. P. Gould, fiom h.p. 39 th Foot, to be 
Lieut, vice Dickson, prom, to au upalt. comp. 

98 th—Kusigii S. Busby to be Lieut without 
purcIi vke Hare, dec : Gent. Cudet T. B. Knox, 
trom the Royal MiL Coll, to be Ensign, vice 
Busby. • 

Umatm bed—Lieut. D. Dickson, 95 Ui Foot 
to lie r.ipu without purcii. 

The tulluwiug Officers to be conmiseionedfor 
a puiticulur .— 

Lieut Col. (h Clucbestcr, from li.p. unatt. to 
bo (aetit -Cui.} (.apt. J.Giattan, iioiuh.p.unaU. 
to tie Capt, 

Biexei—Capt. C. Boyd, from .SStli Foot, to be 
M.ijui in the Aiiny. 

. - • 

DONINING-STREET, Jan. 39 . 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to no¬ 
minate and appoint Lieut.-Uenerat .'•ir John 
CoIlKiiue, Kniglit Comm inder of the Most Ho¬ 
nourable Military Order of the Bath, to be a 
Kuigbt Grand Cross of (he aaul Older. 

WAR OFFICE, Feb. 9 . 
l&t Regiment of Foot—Lieut. David Sirritt 
Cooper to be Cunt, by purch. vice ^»ltufto, wbo 
reliies; Lnsign Jjavid Green to be Lieut, by 
purch. vice Cooper; CbaiLea York Edgecombe, 
Gent, to be Ensign by purch. Vice Qt'H'ti. * 
r> 6 ih—Capt. Cloptou Lewis WlngDeidt to be 
Major by purch. vice DUncan. who rctlgea; 
Lieut. Charles Edward Mitchell be Capt. by* 
purch. vice Ulngfleld: Ensign Ralph Allen 
, CbarletDaniell to os Lienionaat by purch. vl^ 
Mitchell; lleoij^Lockman Gdrdo& Scott,Qent, 
to he Ensign by pu*cluvice Dauii'll. . 

dSth—Lieut, EdnMttd RJehard Sftfrvyi lo be 
Capt by pdreh. viceMorrfai, whoietires: Ensigu* 
Owen Lloyd Oxotaby to be Lieut by purch. vice 
Jeffircya; Vm>dh(Ui MtixwelL Gent, (o be 
Ensign by pttreh- vied Orasby. I 
9 Ut—KangA epbd C^pbell Itbe Ltont. by 
pinch, vice VMlciji, ^flo'retlreii Hjenry John 
White,G«ni;^M£aiilgn byphTeb.viee Unap- 

hell. • * 


*95th—Lieut. John G. Cliitmpion to be Capt 
bv purch. vice Caddy, who retires; Ensign 
Henry Oilando Chester Master to be Lieut by 

S urch. vice Champion ; Robert Collins Ciaigie, 
ent.tobe Ensign by puich. vice Master. 
99th—Ensign Ilavitl UeBtt> to be Lieut with¬ 
out purch. Mcc NicoUy. ui-c.; Ensign Henry 
Panioe to be l^ut. by purrh rice Bowles, who 
rolires; Suri..M.ijor John Wakefleld Hope to be 
Ensign without purch. vice Beatty; Edward 
Bextty, Gent, to be Ens. by purch. vice Faidoe* 
Rifle Brigule—Sirond-Lieut. 'Willmm Leigh 
M ‘Ihsh to lie First-Lieut by purch. vice Richard 
Snowden Smith, who retires; John Gtbsoo.GenL 
to be Second-U^ut, b^ piucb. vice Melhsh. 

DDWNINO-STREET, Feb. 6 , 

The Queen hns been pleased to appoint Sir 
Atiilrew Leith llav» Knight, to be (Jovecnot and 
ComniapdeMO Chief oftbe Bermudas or! 8 omera 
Islands. 


W.4R OFFICE, Feb. 9. 

9th Light Dragoons—Cornet Francis Digby 
'Willoughby tu be Lieut, by uuiuh. \ico John, 
ston, who retires; Gilbert Tnomas Nicholson, 
Gent, to be (toroethy pinch, vice Willoughby. 

1st Foot—Lieiu. Anttioiiy Alex. Macnicol to 
be Capt. by purch. vieu C.uy, wlioiettres; En¬ 
sign John Edward Sl^u to be Lieut, by purch. 
vice MJbuicul, Edward Siopfurd ClaiemuDt* 
Gent, to be Ensign by puich-vice Slurp. 

Sill—Sccoiiil-Lieut. Francis Richard l^ner to 
be First-Lieut. by purch. vice Connor, wbe re¬ 
tires; Wm. Henry Kt*bb«*l, Gent, to be Second- 
Lieiit. by purch, vice I’v net. 

^17tb—laeut. James WiUingtoa Kyffin, fttnn 
find Foot, to be Lieut, vice Powell, who exeb. 

22ad—Lieut. Charles Thee. Powell, trom I7th 
Foot, to bo Lieut, vice J. W, KifBo, who each. 

390^—Ensign William Cato to be Lieut, with- 
Ottk pitreh. vice N\bir, dec.; EnsigS and AdJut 
Thos Daniel Kellv to have the rauk of Lieut; 
Geo. Sam. Mooie.Genb to be Eusigu, vice Case. 

34 th—LieuL-Col W. Charles Drummond,iHm 
h.p. uoau. tu be Lieut.-Col. vice Hou. HuQiy 
Sutton Fane. #ho exoh.; Major Richard Airey 
to be Lieut..Coloiiel by purch. vice Drummond, 
who retires. 

57 th—Ensign Elphingston Junoc tube Lleat. 
bypurcb. vice Fiirnell, who letirca. ^ 

5lth—Cipt. John Levick, fiom the Royal 
Malta Fenplile Regiment, to be Capt. vile Os¬ 
wald S. Blackford, who retires upen n p. 

94Ui—Capt Henry Nielmlls, ftom h.p. uoatt. 
tobe Oapt.'nce K.DO\,wltaexeh«i Lieut Lewfas 

Bowen, from h.p. 89th dPoot, to be Lieut vke 
Nieholls. prom.; Enelgli John VFalTace to Be 
-Lieut by mireh. vlee Bowcii, who retiree; Jas. 
Stewait MuDziea, Gent, to be Emi |0 by purob, 
vioe WaUsce. 

VnattachMl —LieuLHenry NiehuUs, frotaMUs 
Fo^ to be-Capt without purch. > 
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PROWOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


[UARCH^ 


OFFICE OP OUDNANCE, Feb. 14. 

Hoyal ReglTiieDt of AitiUery—Si^cond-Lieut. 
HcLry John Thomas to be First-Lieut. vice 
Warren, dec. 

WAR OPFK’K. Feb. 16. 

4lh Light Oragoona—Lieut. Robert RoUo Gib 
lespe to bo Cupl. witliout purcli. vice IClliolt, 
dec.; Curoet John Thomas D. Ilolkutt to be 
Lieut, vice Gillespie. 

1st Fool—Lieut. Edward Rolx*rk Wetherall to 
he Adjutant vice Maenicdl.prom. 

4th—Capt. Win. H. Mouncey, from 15th Ft, 
to be Capt. vice M'('ur.imiDg, ho exch. 

7th—Liout. Murtimor K. S. hitmuie to ho 
Cnpt. by purch. vice Morshend, who retires; 
Ensign Lord James Bntier, from 85th Foot, t/i 
be Lieut by purch. ^ ice Whitmore. 

]5ih—Capt. R H. J. lb M‘Ctimming, from 
4th Foot, to bi“ Copt vice Monnsey, who exch.; 
Ensign John H. Ashhiirst to be Lieut, by jiiir. 
vice Parker, nho retires; Algernon Kobinsoii 
Sewell, Gent, to be liosign by purch. vice Ash- 
hnr«t. a' 

4lst—^Ensign John Diddep tube Lieut, with¬ 
out purch. vice ('armiclmel, dec.; Ensign Thos. 
Jones to he Lieut, without purch. vice Nott, 
dec.; Ensign Thomas Riirgh tol'e Lieut, with¬ 
out purch. vivo Diddep, whose prom, has not 
taken place; Ensigu Walter Lawrence to be 
Lieut without purch. vice'Burgh, whose'proiii. 
haa not taken place; En.sign Marm.Mluke tong- 
dale to be Lieut, by purch. vice Jones, whose 

S rom. by purch. has not laken place ; jSeijeaut- 
iajor Wm. Burns to-be Ktisign, vico Lawreuf e; 
Gent. Cadet Cha^, F. Foidycc, fiom the Ro>al 
Mil. Coll., to bo Ensign vice Langdale. 

50th—Ensign Septunus Campbell to be Lieut, 
by purch. vnee B Baxter, who retires; Edward 
Lawrence Tickcll, Gent, to be Ensign by iiurch. 
vice Campbell. 

57 th—(4cuL Cadet Warren Ahmuty, from 
Royal Mil. Coll., to be Ensign by puioli. vice 
Juuor.prom. 

95—Lnsin Wm. Henry Rogers to be Lieut, 
by purch. vice Gould, who retires; Liout. Hen. 
Alexander Graham, fiom h p, ;20tli Fiait, to be 
Lieut, viee Rogers, aupc^Uted Quartermaster; 
George Wm. Powlett BiDguam, Gent. t& Iw En- 
fign by puroh. vice Kugers; Lii'ut Wm. Henry 
Rogers to be Quartermaster vice Feneran, ap¬ 
pointed I'aymasler. 

Ride Brigade-Capt. John Nelson Frampton, 
from h.p. unalt., to ue Capt. vice Simmons, pro. 

Ist West India Reg —Lieut. W. Alment, fron^ 
h.p. 3rd Foot, to be Ijient. repay, the dilT., vico 
Capadove, app. to 8tH Foot; Kosign Benjamin 
Mackentie tii lie Lieut by porch, vice Alment. 
who retires; Chat. Thos. Hamilton. Gent to be 
.Ensign by pifich. vice Mackei^do > Seddon Wm. 
Sutton Bush, Gent, to lie Ensign wiUiout.purebr 
vice Griffin, who resigns. 

Unattached—Capt. George Simmops, from 
Rifle Brigade, to be Major, without purCix 
Brevet—Cnpt Talbot RRherddu, of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Service, to have the tem- 
tary rank ofMaior while employed at Military 
minary at Addiscombe. 

*^OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Feb. 19. 
RoyblEegiams—Second'Capt. A. Walptde 
to be'Gapt. vice Young, dec.*, First Lient. H. 
Tncker to Ire Second-Capt. vice Walpole; Be- 
cond-Lient. W. H. Roberts to be First-Lieut. 
vice Tucker. * 

Royal ArUllMy—Second-Capt. J, M. Savage 
to be Adjatant vice Schalck, proto. 

DOWNINO-STREET, Feb. 13. 

The Qneen has been pleased to appoint Colo¬ 
nel De Lacy Bvaasi Lieutenant-General in the 


service of the Queen of Spain, to b« a Knight 
Commauder of the Most lion. MUitaryOider of 
the Bafi. ’ 

DOWNING-STUEET. Feb. 15. 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to 
nomiuato and appoint Ijicuicuiviit-General Sir 
Thomas Kradfurd, Knight (lummnnder of Uie 
Most Honourablu*MihtHr> Ordet of the Bath, to 
lie u Knight Ginnd Cross; also to appoint Ma¬ 
jor-General Lord Burghersli, Conipauiun of tho 
Bath, to be .v Knight i'ommaiidi’r. 

‘ DOWNING-.STREET. LeKlB. 

Thi' Queen hns liccii pleased to u]>]>uin(. Ma- 
jor-X.piieral Sif Henry Worsley, of the Enst In¬ 
dia Company'^ Aimy. Knight(Jonimnnder of 
the Most HoDouinble MilUjiyOntcr of the Bath, 
I0 be a Knight Grand C^issof the said Ordet, in 
the luura of Major General Sir John W. Adams, 
dec.: also Majoi-Gent riii Donald Macleod, of 
the East India Company's Aimy, Cump.niioa 
of tho Bath, to im n Knight Cominiiuiler, in the 
roomoi-M.ijor-General Sii Henry Worsley. 

ST. JfkMES S FALACE, Feb.21. 

Tlic Queen w.is this day pleased to invest the 
•Duke of Sussex, K.G., K.T., Acting Gieat Mas¬ 
ter of the Most Hoiiouriihle tlrder of the Bath, 
with the Ensigns of a Knight Grand Cross of the 
saUl Most Honourable Cider. 

The Queen was this day also pleased to confer 
the honour u(Knighthood upon the under men¬ 
tioned officers, and to invest them respectively 
with the ensigns of a Knight Commander of the 
Must Htniourabio Miiitaiy Order of the Bath, 
vi*.Liculeiiant-Gencral Sir H. S. Keating; 
Major-General Sir W. JolinsUm j Colonel Sir 
De Lacy Evans. Lieutenant-General in tho ser¬ 
vice of the Queen of Sp.iin. 

‘ WAR OFFICE, Feb. 2.1. 

Snd Regiment of Dragoons—Lieut. LarlUnn 
Macquarie to be Capt. by purch. vice Fawcett, 
who reiira*; Cornet Doiiuid Johu M. Macleoil 
to ire Lieut, hy purch, vice Macquarie; Edward 
Burnet, Gent, to be Corset by purch. vico Mac- 
lood. 

4th Light Dragoons—Richard Buckley Fretti- 
johD,Gent. to be Cornet by purch. vice Halkett, 
promoted. 

81 I 1 —K.eut. Henry Rowlea, fiom 80th Foot, to 
bo LieuL vice Grant, who each. 

10th—Henry Edward Suttees, Gent, to be 
Cornet by purch. vice Haibord.wbo retires. 

7th Foot—Lient. William Brabason Poneonby 
to be C^t. by purch. vice Bowles, who retiree; 
Eusigu Raleigh Henry Yea, from 13th Fuo^. to 
be Lteut. by purch. vico Ponsunby. 

34tb—Captain Henry Dewee to bo Major by 
nucch<ue, Airey, prom.; Lieut. Eustace 
Heatlicotc to be Capt. by purch. viceDeedes; 
Ensign Charles Alfred Schretlwr to be Ueut. by 
purch. vice Henthcote; Henry Radford Nor- 
,roan, Gent, to be Ensign by purch. vice Schiei* 
her. • 

46Gi—Berj.-Major WilUam Jenkins to be En- 
sienVithoul nurch. vice Feme, prom, in the 
V 6 h Foot. 

7Snd—Licut.-ColoQel Char>« George James 
• A! outbnot. from 90th Foot, to hg Lieat.-Colouel 
viee Peddle, whoexcK' ■ ; 

76d)—Lieut John. MonttodaeHe' tobe''Capt, 
rrlt^out patch, vice Teltemachh. dee.: E^s^n 
John Gore Ferns, froto Fobt. to ue Ident 
vice Montgomerie; Wm. Wdod Whlttef,.Gent. 
to be Rosim b£purch. viee O’Brlen.Who retires. 

85th—LlhutJAlexaiidcr Q. Gcdnt, from 
Lt. Druooui; to be Xieht. vice Rowled, who 
exch.; Ensign Tbo«.£dmond Knox, 60 m 96th 
FootTto bejinslga vice Loi4 JatorBatler, pr^, 
in the 7th7og% ' ■ 
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1838 .] 


• 89th~Capt. John Miller, iVom li.p. unatt. lo 
Ihs Copt, vice Martin Orr. hIui exchl; Li«Mit. 
•'..Iwfird Adams to l)i* Capt. by pntch.lico Mil¬ 
ler, who retires ( Eiisigii Christoiilier Alison to 
^ Lieut, by purch. vice Adams; Joseph De 
Coincy I.iilTati, Gent, to bo Kusian by imrcli. 
vice Kllisoii. 

90lh—Lieiit.-Colonel John Peddle, from 72nd 
Foot, to Iw Lioul.-Coloiiel, vice Arbuthnot, who 
eieh. 


98tU->8tewart Erskiae Rolland, Gent, to be 
Eohisq by purch. vice Knox, .ippointcd to 85t]i 
Foot. 

Mcraorandum—The hp. of Lieut. 11. Rief* 
diUKt'I, of 2iid Lt. Infantry Ratt. Kind’s German 
Lcjjion, has been cunrcfled from 14lli Decem- 
lN‘r, 1837, inclusive, he having; accepted a com* 
muted allflwuucc; the li.p, of Cornet D. T. Cur* 
tis.uf 10th Lt. Driigoons, lias been cancelled, ho 
having accepted a commuted allowance. 


BIRTHS. MAljRIAGtES, AND DEA'^THS. 


BIKTIIS. 


Daniel Conway, Ksq.* Purser, R.N., to Miss 
Miirearet McCarthy.of (jove. 


At New South W«1c«, the TAdy of C-aptain 
Potter, 38t)i Kegt., of a d.inghler. 

Jan. So. at CHibauo, Clnic, the Lady of Capt. 
Creagh, K.N. i>f a si ii.* 

At lAamiiiglon l*iiors, the I.ady of Captain 
Brownlow Kiuix, Scots Fusilier Giiards.of ason. 

Jan S6, at .'^oulIiAeld, Rydu, Isle of Wight, 
the Ludy of Lieut, J. George Mackenzie 11 N., 
of a son. • 

Jan. Sfi, at Weymouth, the Lady of Lieut. 
KeatIey,U.N., of a son. % 

Jan. 38. in PoUlaiid-place. the Lady of Capt. 
G. Tiiubman. Scots Fusilier Guaids. of a son. 

Jan. 31. at Stoke, the Lady of Capt. Killyer, 
R.N,, of a daughter. 

Feb. 1, at Upper Tooting, the Lady of Lieut. 
N. E. Eduards, R N.. of a dauglilt-r still born. 

Feb. 1, atLe Man's, France, tb^iidy ofLieu- 
tennnt-Col Lmdsuy, C.ll., of a d.iughter. 

The f.ady of Capt. lliirslcm, 94 th Keg. of a sun. 
At PlynumUi, the L.idj of Dr. Robert&on, 
Royal Regiment, of a son. 

At Heavitree, Exeter, the Lady of Major C. J. 
Deshon, l/th Regiment, ot'a daiightei 
At Weymouth, the L,idyoi' Lieut. Kelly,R.N. 
ol .1 sou. 

Feb. 9, at Gloucester, the Lady of Cnonel Sir 
CliHiies Danco, K.H. of a son. 

In Dublin, the Ludy of the Hon. Major 
Southwell, of a daughh*r. • • 

At Swnnse.i,tho Lady of Deputy Commisoory- 
General Muclc.'iy, of n son. 

Feb. 13. at Ludlow, the Lady of Allen^ J. 
Nighliiignle, Esc;, Assistant Commissary-Gene¬ 
ral, of n 800 . 

Feb. 13, at R.irtou End House, Glpueester- 
shiro, the Lady of i.iout. 11. J. Sullivan. R.N. 
of a <iaughtcr. 

Fob. 13, at Pembroke Dock, tho Ladyof J. T. 
Clout, Esip, R.N., of a son. 

At Shoepbridge. Uto Lady of J. Robinson. 
Esi{., Paymaster 67 th Itegt., of a daugliter. 

aU Southerocy. neat Exeter, the Lady of Ma¬ 
jor Armstrong. 4StU Regt., of n son. 

At llrighton, the Ludy of Ciipt. Townshend, 
K.N. of a son. 

Feb. 19, at Bitton, near Bath, the Lady of 
Lieut. W. Glennie, R.N. of u son. 

MARRIAGES. ^ • 

At Dartmouth, New Brnnswick, Lieut. Chat. 
J. Wright. Royal Artillery, to Sophia Anfclia, 
daaghtvrof Lieut.-ColonelKndyWrd. Roy. 

At Everereeeh Church. Somerset. Mdj. Airay, 
Hegt, eldest son of the late Lieut.-Geo«tal 
Sir 6. Airey, K.fl.H. to RairietlaMn^ Evarard* 
daughter of tite Hon. Jat. TaRwt, of j&varapreech 
House, and nieee to Loi^ Talbot 
Jan. 18. at New Brentford, Capt, J- 
late 48th Regt., to Mary Louisa, «ld«rt daugh¬ 
ter of W. Grainger, Esq. a 

At KiUane House, Capt, W, SfJoliason, late 
30th Regt., to Eromn. youngest daughter of the 
lateJas.Taaire, of&rooklawn, Mayo,£a(i. , 

At Lytne ReSt** Lieut. O, Msdlpok. IQ 
Edith, ^ughul tXtb* let* D, CKii|4atd« Sfg*.. 


* Capt. Arclubald Hiiy, 80th Regt., son of tho 
late j.ieut..(>enorHl Sir JuintN liny, to Anna 
Maria, daughter of the late LieHt.-Gen.(luming. 

At St. Gi’orgo’s. Hanover s(|imre. Capt.Thus. 
PunsoAhy, 6th Diagoon Guards, Carhincm, to 
Funny, daughter or Major 11. L. Dickson, late 
o^'tlu* 1st Life Guards. 

At Northum, Major Ilayly. Royal Artil., to 
Mary Ann, dliughieri of tlie late John Norris, 
Esq., ofNonsuett House, Wilts. 

DEATHS. 

Of apoplexy, near Conntoon, Madras, Lieut. 
Fuiryongh, C3rd Regt. 

Oct.3‘t, Capt. Kunncy.h.p. 27th Regt. 

Nov. 18 , Capt. M'Kenzie, h p. 6th Regt. 

Nov. 31, jit Stuiicy Hill, .Ininaicu, Captain 
Tliompson. 8th Regt. 

Nov. 22. at llahlax. N.S.. M.ijor T. Fortye, 
Bnrrark Master of that Garrison. 

D«*c. 5, of yellow fever, on tho voyage between 
Siena Leone and Barbadoes, Lieut, the Hon. 6. 
R. A. Clements, It N., in command of H.M.B. 
Harpy, aged 26. 

On the coast of Africa, on board H.M.B. 
Harpy, Dr. J. Tennant, A»sistant-Surgeou of 
that vessel. 

Dec. 9, in Canada, muidered by the rebels, 
Lieut. Weir, 33ntl Regt. ** U now appears that, 
when the fiist attack was made on St. Denis, 
this young officer, who, liom taking a wiong 
route, 1^ been capt 4 nred l>y the rebels, was sent 
off by them in a waggon to St. Ch.vrles, closely 
pinioned, and iu cliargo of three or four of their 
party, who inhumaniy murdered him on the 
rund.'’—*Kxtractfrom lAjnlGosfoid's Dispatches. 

Dec. 12, in Scotland. Ensign J. Clark. h.p. 
dlst Uect. 

^ Dec. I6. Capt. Dawsott. h.p. 3Gth Regt. 

Lieut. Hailis.lale Royal Artil. Driv. 

Ueut. J. W'ilson, h.p. Reyal Artil. Driv. 
Lieut H. J. Stewan, late Royal Irish Artil, 
Ensign Wild, h.p. 72nd Regt 
Des, 19. Enaiuu CarioU. h.p. IsfGar. Batt. • 

• Capt. ftlnco. lot-'Royal Eng. 

At Constantinople. George Pultenejr Malcolm, 
Esq. eltipsL son of Sit P. Malcolm, G.C.B., late 
Lieut.wth Ke^. 

- Cornet Basn, h.p. 93rd Dragoons. 

T.ieub Sherren, h p. Royal ArtiL 
Lient Swymmtfr, h.p. 71st Regt. 

Lieut HiU.h.p, 32!nd Regt 

14ent. Robertson, h.p. 9th Dragoons. 

tiCiM. Oapper, h.p. 18th Regt. . 

. Jan. S,. Lieut; Trench, h.p. Idth Regt ” 

Ja& 8, ^ Rev. B« BraDgton,b.|i. Omilata, 

Jan. 11. Lieut E. Hc>ckley,.R.M. ^ . 

Jan.li, Lient-Coh 09T. Whltli^.K.M’. ' 

Atjt Omet’k Lieufc-CqL A. H;. JKldkiqlib IkU 

40thBfegt 

Jan. 13, CaptStrangowa^.Ute9th B.V.Bat, 
Jan. L%-at jweedOn,ZAaui I^»,9^BagL 
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Ju. 91. M Hood Hd^ liout* 

CubwRl J. H. £. auh QA. fonnriy 88 id Kevt 
Capt <3reettw«y» JI^N. 

3 ao. 99, at Stajiotoik. Mar Tickhill. Tork^ira. 
Viea-Admiral R. Wonto. agod 70. 

- ll Dobiin. UoDt, ifi^a Burke, late 60th 
Riflee. 

At CbelteDhain. RaM-Admiral K. O'Brien. 
laMt, oo buan) the KUloroey iteam Tetiel, 


lamented <^ReOr, having \<«eD subeequejitly te. 
mered, we»e ooMeyed to Fermoy, and toAio 
loteriadwiUi'MuitaryjKHwura. Xm prucepsiou 
'"'M IbnMd by tbe entile of liia^rn teeimtut 
Md the tOrti, tOMthet adth the dt^U of the 
91th and 66 th. llie »ceae was solemn and inv 
v^n^, and aoTenil thnuwnd civilians a^scta. 
Wod to witsees it. Ibe Dead March in Sani 
WAS played t»y the bands ot tins D9lh iqul lOili, 
relierins each otlter at intelTijls, the lUstanco 
being two miles. The day was very fine, and 
the niliUry display, connected wall the aid 
fate of him to whom these last honours wem 
paid.rendu^ the seeiieone ufnfTdMiDary kind. 

At IsUna Bridge, Dublin. Lieut. D, Warren, 
Adiutaot Ri^al Artii. ' 

Jan. 88 . at Barnstaple, Janes Clyde. Dta. 
Purser, R.N. ~ 

At Fort George, Invemoae, Captain L. Tolle- 
naebe, 76 tU Begi. t 


. [UARGR, 

Feb. 1. at Dumfiriei, of Intermittent .fever. 
ChariH Healob Deaham Roblaaoo. aged fl4e 

n s, Neond eoa of Lieut. Clurlee Rooioson. 

., ^ployedon tbe AdmiralW Coast Survey. 
Thie li the eeoo&d domeettc aflfietkm that has 
bethnen thie Oflicerand his Lady within a few 
montbe, having loat an iaftiDt eon in June last 
Feb. 0 . J. Luckoabe, Usq. Purser, B..N. 

Feb. 9. at Mylor, Car^ Btalmer, K.lV.,aged69. 
InL.mdon, LiefitrColonel B^uur, late 82nd 

Regnaeut, in his fiiihyear. 

Av Perth. Capt W. D. Macftiilane late 99ad 
Highlaeders. 

Feb. 11, at his residence inSoVrey, Capt.R. 
Hamltton, lata 38th Itegt. 


Feb. 14, at Forres, N.M, Lieut. J. Allen; R N. 

Feb. 18, at Rochester, Kent Lieut,.Cok»uel W. 
Rinde, late 63th Regt. 

Feb. 19, Capt Wm. Stanway Paikinson,R.N. 
aged 69. »>> 

Feb. 21, at FarleigU Priory, Mnidsttne. Sir 
John Deas Tborasou, K C.fl, late Commis* 
sioner and Acuountant'Geucial of the Navy. 

A lAbnumenUl marble, bearing the under- 
wntten m 8 cnptton,has been erected in the Dock¬ 
yard Chape^, Malta:—" bucred to the memory 
of Lieut tVdIiam Tophim, 11.M., whodiedon 
^Imard U.M S, Vanguard, un her passage fiom 
Athens to Malta, Oct. 15. Mocccxxxvit, and was 
buried at sea. The ward-rooml officers haw 
erected tins tablet as a token of their sincere 
esteem for him as a friend and messmate. 
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ON NAUTICAL SUPKRSTITION.* 


The infatuation respecting witcliwraft had* prevailed over the con¬ 
tinent for many yeart, when, among other bad habits imported from 
thence, the contagion reached England towards the close of the fifteenth 
century. {Everything prospe^s.in this country; and it is scarcely to be 
wondered at, that the visionary delusidna, propagated under the authority 
of the Roman Pontiff, should have gained ground, till the state itself 
became alarmed, and dealings with the Uevil were declared to be felony, 
without benefit qf tlie clergy, by a statute of Henry VIII, The evil, 
however, gathereu strength under pressure,*and Satan, it appeared, was 
soon able to make assignations and hold meetings in every town and 
hamlet of the kingdom. Bu 4 his infernal highness gained his.votaries 
on the lowest terms. Formerly he was obliged tb confer wealth, ability, 
beauty, titles, and crowns^ for the purchase of a soul; but now he gra¬ 
tified his psychological wishes without the necessity of making any 
other return than enabling the devotee to ride on a broom, sail in an 
egg-shell, or convert herself into an animdl for no other purpose but to 
teaze a poor neighbour. JThus, though the innocence of youth was not 
always a protection from the search and persecution of authorised witch- 
finders, the demoniacs were generally old and ugly, and invariably poor 
and wretched. Hence Spenser conducts Florimell to the dwelling of a 
witch:—• • 


“ There in a gloomy hollow glen she foand 
A Uitle cottage of aitekes and reedes 
In homely with sods around; 

In which a ^d dwell, in loathly weedes 
^ eareleese of her lieedes $ 

3o ehua^g^iurie to abide 

Far from siughboun, that her divelish deodes^. 

And hellish arts ftom people she might hide, 

And hurt far <^,gaknowoe whomever she envide.” 

But there is ‘nothinjB^il^i^^ The' Thessalian witches were etmally 
wretched and ragged mi|y|^ir successors: and there only wanted the 
infernal compact, to stamp the identity .of character and employment. 
The hair of Sagana was matted fiite'the bnetles of a sea-urchin; and 
Canldia, with her crineftt fncotrmia —her unpared thumbs^ 

her eggs besmeared with* toad*8'^lwji^-^h9r'fefttbfcr8 of the ffwl—her 
mystic herbs—her dri^ bpnefir“5ttA-‘W waxten and woollen effigies, 
could have sat for pictt&e of Kfench, German, Scotch, or 

English witch; or evan, eicc^tted^ f<Hr tbe^negresa who prepares 
the gria-grts, the the polsdns of the fdarful Mumbo* 

jumbo. ‘ . 

• hf, Henry proved the progress of witefe ■ 
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senses are bereft; I pray God they never ^actise further than upon the 
subject/' With such fears in the high places, it is not surprising that 
persecution flourished. At length Reginald Scott stepped forth in behaJt 
of the poor, the aged, And the simple, by publishing, in 1584, his 
“ Discoverie of Witchcraft,”—a treatise which, bo*th with respect to the 
strength of Ha argument and fects,* ought to have stayed the delusion. 
But as a king entered the lists against him'^and ** those detestable slaves 
of the devil,” the polycephalous monster* preferred the doctrine of the 
monarch to that of the man who so ihtrepidly “ took the bull by the 
horns." 

The reader will instafttly recollect, that this royal writer was no other 
than the high and mighty King James, who knew as mucii of hell and 
devilry as Don Quevedo himself; and whose erudite work on witches 
most unfortunately induced the legislators of the land to adopt his 
terrors, and fulminate enactments disgracefuj to human nature. HiS 
Majesty had heard Gillies Duncan play Satan’s own jig on the Jew’s- 
harp ; and he learned from Agnes Sympson how she danced the lieys 
with imps at midnight in a churchyard—how she dug up bones after 
the revel—how she kissed tfie Satanic chiefs behind—how she christ¬ 
ened a cat—and raised a storm—with other confessions which put him 
in a “ wonderful admiration.” He, therefore, was astonished that 
any scepticism could possibly exist on the subject, and especially that 
“ one ^ott, an Englishman, is not ashamed, in publicke print, to deny 
that there can be such a thing as witchcraft and thereupon “ moved 
of conscience,” he published his far-famed Dmono/ogic, to convince 
the^Bceptics of the actual “ fearful abounding” of witches, and .their 


vigorous multiplication. c 

One can hardly imagine how such a belief could have been enter¬ 
tained for a moment. On the one hand we have the fallen angel, great 
Grumbolumbo Urmself, m:&ing silly bargains, in which, like tlie ass 
Ben JoDson calls him, he is generally bpmboozled, cheated, and out¬ 
witted ; on the other, mortals swindled. out of their claims to Heaven, 
for no other purpose than to dabble in niaisene. As to the devil, few 
have, like Milton, given him his due. Raphael makes a sad dog of 
him; and thoygli we learn from De Foe that he does not always appear 
in all his formalities and frightfuls,” yet Reginald Scott remarks'that 
, he is generally seen 1* having horns on his head, fier in his mouth, and 
a tail at his breech; eies like a t}eacon, fangs like a dog, claws like a 
beare, a skin like a nigger,.and a voice roaring like a lion, whereby we 
Btart, and are afraid when we hear any one cry, fJaugh /” The hunters- 
down of magic must have been somewl^at temerarious, to risk the anger 
of such a hideous demon; for, as Bayle said of poor Grandier’s case, if 
r.tkey really believed that witches and wizards could send the devil into, 
pec^le’s bodies, they should hare been afraid of provoking»them. 

But Bgainst all reason and reflection, this most abject superstition 
degradv\he epipire for upwards of *a century, end was warmly de¬ 
fended ;oy men of great talent in other respects. The royal Dialog 


* celebrated lawyer and medallist, Bodin, had written his Demowmanie di* 
Senders to defend tins kind of superstition; end in mentioning the strange feats of 
a bewitched donkey, maintained that the peeform^er must have beed a man under 
the figure of an ass. Scott nofleing the suggestion^ coolly dismisses it by observing 
that Bodin must have been an ass m the likeneca^f a mitt. ^ 
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<J» Demonology was (levoure|1 by the lovers of the marvellous; Hally* 
well’s Melamyroima was quite an authority on matters of the kingdom 
of darkness; and Baxter’s ff'orld of Spirits esteemed so unques¬ 
tionable an evidence of the existence of infemal communion, as to set 
at naught the good Attempts of Scott, Harsnett, Wagstaife, and those 
who attempted to assuage the evil. Sir Thomas Browne, though sharp 
upon vulgar errors, was no Conjuror in demonology, distinctly telling us, 
in his Rtiigio ilfet/ici,—“ 1 htive ever believed, and do now know, that 
there are witches: they that donbt of these, do not only deny them, but 
spirits; and are obliquely, and upon (Jonsequence, a sort, not of infidels, 
but atiicists.” the good Sir Matthew Hale, so late as 1664, avers 
there is no doubting the reality of witchcraft, seeing that divers Acts of 
Parliament have been passed to punish its practice—a regular-built 
lawyer-like non sequiiur. • 

But though this imported plague spread, like othei contagions, over 
the surface of society, Eifglish intellect did more to the suppression of 
its vulgar and repulsive infiuence, than that of all the world besides; 
and the bitter crusade against witches, gave way before the advance of 
knowledge, and the palpable follies and frauds comfhitied by the per¬ 
secutors. Hence HuteVinson, in his liistorical essay, remarks, that 
there were but two executions for witchcraft in England after the 
Boyal Society commenced publishing their “ Transactions,** and one of 
these was in tlie year after their first publication,—a fact which speaks 
well for the Crane Court Synod, aKhough Glanvill and Aubrey did 
happen to be fellows there<^. Still the repeal of the Witcli Act was 
not ^arrie<l without dissentient voices; even the learned Selden defended 
that most absurd of ail Ijw^ as one that did not prove the actual exist¬ 
ence of witches, but was useful as “ punishing the malice of those people 
that use such means to take away men’s lives.’* Far less specious was 
the loudest argument for continuing the statute,—“ Take away the devil, 
and good bye to the Lord vL 

Such were the progress ainl legal decline of witchcraft; but the repeal 
of the enactments agairnst it was insufficient to clear off the mist which 
pervaded men’s minds, and which is^not yet dissipated. It is, there¬ 
fore, not at all surprising, that the efl’ect of so general a superstition 
extended to those embarked on the mighty waters; nor tli^ such effect 
obtained 80 considerable a footing as not easily t^ be eradicated. An^ 
excuse has been attempted for thoseVho' permitted the spread of this 
and other humiliating credulities, by advancing that, in ignorant ages, 
the rulers sought, by the preations of imagina^on, to control the vio¬ 
lence of such men’s passions, as could not bo checked by other means. 
The doctrine and the jx^etext arejvell worthy of each other, and we 
^ may p?tss them both to notice, that though the march of intelligence h^ 
ce^niy neutr^ised .dhe cause in some quarters, there are many who 
jttiU remmn in dTsa4 of the supernatural. • ^ 

As we ate now approaciilng the^ omens, portents, and prognostics, 
which yet cleave* unto it is proper to premise that most of 

remarks apply to^ but E smi^l 4tul rapidly diminishing portion of .tim 
maritime oonununity of thU eoun^. . FifSty years the eredetode 
... -1 

* This .wWd 
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in superstitious powers and practices werei^>botIi prevalent and popular; 
but the torch of intelligence has driven it, with a few singular and 
amusing exceptions, to the old, the garruloifs, the weak, and the 
bigoUed. In some other £)uropean navies, the belief still nourishes to 
a great extent, and is likely so to do, while to the^clfin tribe are added 
a whole array of saints, who play all manner of white pranks, under the 
sanction of the church. . 

That seamen have not yet conquered Uieir fear of witches, may be 
inferred from the horse-shoe which is generally nailed on the front of 
the fore-mast, heel downwards, to prevent them from coming over the 
bows, and to counteract the malice of those which ride^^ipon the slirouds 
of tlie storm-tossed vessel,' Even the portion of tiie Victory’s mast 
which now supports the bust of Nelson in the proud and regal Castle of 
Windsor, still retains this powerful witchiCjge. Nor is the idea enter¬ 
tained only by the mosf ignorant portion of tliosc at sea, since it is not 
unusual to find some of the more intelligent Expound the various modes 
of defeating the wiles of the wicked; and some of them have related to 
us the marvellous escapes tliey have witnessed, under the efficacy of the 
applied chajrms. We even kriow an officer of rank, who was so scrupu- 
loia of breaking his egg-shell, after taking in. the contents, in order to 
prevent any lurking “ mkichin Malicho,” or other evil spirit, from 
enjoying it as a boat, that he once turned back to an inn wliere he had 
left the ceremony unperformed. Yet he can no more be accused of 
copying this practice from Pliny, than he who uses a reed as a monkey- 
pump can be said to derive it from Xenoplp:m*s soldiers. 

It must be admitted that these feelings are not altogether tp be 
imputed to belief in witchcraft, as there exis^ts ^ sort of hereditary dread 
of Davy Jones, a sea-sprite of very comjiound qualities ; he is the Nixas 
of the Norsemen’s sagas, the Old Nick of the British realms, and the St. 
Nicholas of the Greek and Jioman hagiology. Under one or other of 
these designations, his influence extends over all maritime Europe, and 
the Levant voyager encounters his name aS, every cape, point, and hay. 

The very nature of his life and duties have led the seaman to a belief 
in lucky and unlucky days—of (Jays of good and bad fortune—of fair 
or foul winds. He thinks a Sunday’s sail will never failbut that 

The ship what on a Friday sails, 

^ is to meet with stormy gales.’* 

' But is he here greatly to blame for having shared in a superstition 
which has descended from all antiquity? Both Jews and Gentiles 
entertained the prejudjee of dies faustus et infausius of old, as is 
attested by various sacred and profane writers, instances of which will 
be in. the recollection of every re^deh Thgs Augustus dreaded the 
and Valentinian the 24th of February; but so much was 
"tbete in fkney, that Julius Caesar wa£ never deterred by ill-omens, and' 
CWles Fifth regarded the said 24th as one of the most lucky days. 

salMKater notion about the ominous Friday, to which we have just 
allnde(^-.)nay hLve acquired force from its banvan austerity before the 
Beforn^tion, for it has long been a charcoal, black day, in our Navy. 
Thus old Aubrey relates an accident which happened in his time, in 
thes^ wordsThe Gloucester frigot ^st away at the Lenaonore, and 
m^^of the men in it; the Duke of Y6rk<e»capingin d cock-boat, 
A^wl682y May tbe<ftfth,ron a Friday,** Another person, Sir Kenelrq 
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Digby, who diatingiiished ^imself as a'seaman, but who afterwards 
exclianged the science of arms for the arms of science, was noted for 
fiis lucky days; of which, among otliers, it was remarked that he was 
born on the ] lih of June, 1603—fought bis action oO’ the Coast of 
Syria on the 11th ofr June, 1628—and died on the lllh of June, 1665. 
Hence his epitaph by Farrars:— 

“ Under this storfb tbu matchless Digby lies, * 

Digby the great, ttic valiuut, and the wise: 

This age’s wundur hts noble parts; 
bkilVd ill Six tongues, and learuM in all the arts. 

Born on the day he died, tn* eleventh of June, 
which he bravely fought ut Scanderoon. 

’Tis rare that one aud self'same day should be 
Ilis day of birth, of death, of vlctorie.” 

Somewhat allied to this put^judicc, is the dislike expressed by mariners 
to some notedly unfortunate names in the Service, as well tiiose of offi¬ 
cers as of ships. They \teU remember how many goodly vessels of the 
same appellation have been captured, wrecked, or behaved ingloriously; 
and can name you various Commanders who were never blessed with a 
ray of good-luck. The Admiralty, soariftg above tRcse notions, persist 
in appointing such pers<vis ; and we recollect, when a certain Captain 
was commissioned shortly after his second a third wreck, an old boat¬ 
swain, who had once sailed with him, exclaimed—“Ay, ay, they want 
to get her lost;” but it would not be cn regie to mention to “ears 
polite” the }dace to vvliich he consigned the appointers on hearing the 
announcement. But this ty^inion did nut originate witli the nautic 
multitude. The good and evil import of names was a very classical 
association, insomuch that the Komuns even paid regard to the bona 
7iomina in raising their levies; and we have not to refer to a great dis¬ 
tance to find that the misfortunes of the royal race of Stuart continued, 
with unabated succession, during 400 years* until thoiine was ended by 
the death of the last posterity in exile. Have not the ’long-shorers giveli 
out that no eldest son of th<f house of Braganza has yet lived to reign ? 
Is it nut astutely asserted, that since some nurse was affronted by a 
Russell, no Marquis of Tavistock is to become Duke of Bedford? And 
did nut Colonel Bethune himself—the descendant of Cardinal Beaton-^ 
assure us that his property had not descended from father to son in his 
family for 200 years, and that it must probably pass from himio an un-, 
married nephew?—which it has done.* 

General omens are of no less weight to the seaman, than ominous 
names. Though he may never havp heard of thu Pullarius^ he watches 
the flight of Mother Care*y's Chickens with great anxiety; and many 
other birds claim his especial* nq^ice. He can presage good or eVil 
from the sporting of porpoises, and has a score of methods of predictisi^ 
‘the weather; among which, a rihging in the right ear portends •fair 
wind—in the Mt, foul. He well knows that be who fishes,' to be suo^ 
cessful, should turn his boat in the^irection of the sun's motion; that 
finding a knife is unlucky, and spilling salt still moref so ; and tltol a 
yellow atmosphere beto^e|[is feter and quarantine. But here we ihfiSt 
again put-the saddle upon the riglA horse., Signs and omens are 0611 ^ 
mon in Sacred Writ, and the-Oriental records abound with tlmfii 
Augury wafl reduced, to m regular aystem by the ^eefca fud Boniua^ 
and even theii;. most c^b^ated philosophers nearijr iMr nam 
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addicted to the belief as the most ignorant|of the vulgar: but it is not a 
little curious, that while both those nations regarded the prodigies 
in the east as luckVf and those wliicli appeared in the west as unfor* 
tunate, the augura of tlie former made the observations with their faces 
to the north, while those of the latter turned du*e south! Under the 
terrors of an eclipse of the moon, Nicias lost his army; Alexander, in 
the plenitude of lifs greatness, was terrified by the yeaning of a lamb ; 
CrasBUS was horrified by a bunch of efitrails slipping through his fat 
hands; and Mark Antony was scared out of his wits by a swallow 
building its nest in the poop of Cleopatra’s galley. Are we then to 
be surprised if, amid the relics of superstition yet lingering, certain 
appearances and occurrences should be deemed ominous? Nbue of 
the ancient writers but would have lield the accident which ha]>pened 
when the Atlas, a three-decker, was lau«‘;hed in 1782, as extremely 
portentous. When they came to slilp her bowsprit, it was found that 
the figure-head stood so high, that it was necSssary to cut away part of 
the geographical globe upon its shoulders, and that part happened to be 
America. The denouement is notorious. 

The seaman delights in extravagance of fiction, and is able to rival 
a very Scheherazade at story-telling. Non is he a barl listener to 
fahellas aniles^ relying that every thing he hears, even to the legend of 
Munchausen, is authentic. A tale wliicIi to some ears might appear 
wire-drawn —usque ad ttsdium —is devoured with unabating appetite by 
the attentive tar, whose brains, for the time, are in the region where 
Astolpho sought those of the furious Orlai^do; and the consequent sub¬ 
limation of ideas stamps the amount of his credulity. He believf s in 
the magic auger which, plied into a beam, ,produced a spring of ardent 
grog. He will assert that no one can die in harbour, except when the 
tide is on the ebb—that whistling will increase a gale to a hurricane— 
that sitting cross-higged 7my produce a fair wind—that albatrosses are 
the disembodied spirits of wrecked skippers, condemned by the Demon 
of the Deep to wear feathers for a stated period of years—and that 
Mother Carey's Chickens, the constant harbingers of storm and tempest, 
are the metempsychosis state of <]rowned seamen. Though he will not 
entirely credil; a ship's being so large as the Merry Dun of Dover—the 
fly of whose ensign brushed Shakspeare’s cliff, while her jib-boom was 
, over Calais pier—he*,wili yet entertain no doubt that the Lion, an old 
doll-sailing man-of-war, returned'irom Lisbon to Portsmouth in a single 
night;—nor that a figure,in black was seen in the cabin, playing at 
cards with the Captain^ who was never ol^scrved to have entered or 
quitted the ship in the usual way. 

Every experienced seaman knows tfiat a vessel will run towards the 
ekore in less time than she can run the same distance from it, and the 
higher the land she works under, the^quicker she runs in j-r-this pheno-' 
menoQ is owing to the univers^ law of attraction, by which all light 
bodies muftt fall on heavier ones, bht is attributed by the oceanic seers 
to fhe ifilcs of the kelpies. Such a belief may have been nurtured by the 
anoiept reports of the attractive effects of the ^Mianiplse islands, or that 
of the. rock on which the Callender was wrecked, as described in the 
vaiacioUB pages of the Arabian Nigbts^—fqr most modern superstiUons 
are directly fjraceable to yery dlstai)t 89 urce 8 .^**Thjas Jaok Vo^d simndr 
throw a purser overboard' than a cat; but^hls'U anra^si^faUoii of 
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£'aerie Lo?uie feeling tranci'rifjgrified by itu marine bearing ; since it is 
no other than the humanit;^ to the weak inculcated by supernatural 
rewards to children who help a wodnded pigeon, or kid, and which 
has led to the kindness by which the little /obin is made welcome in 
cottages. , 

Though our object is to defend Jack, by showing that his compeers 
on shore, and even his betters, are often as weak as himself on these 
points, are bound to adinij that his credulity, wfiere he happens to 
be eredulous, has a most insatiable ** swallow.^' He never doubts that 
Old Booty’s sinful snul*was kicl<ed in|o the flaming crater of Slroinboli, 
in presence of a whole ship’s company ; nor that the ghost of a noted 
contr?.ctor for bftcuit was met at sea in a carriage, driving to the same 
plj^cc, under Satanic escort. He is wefl assured that the Abbot of 
J'Vicsland Abbey is occasionally seen, ia heavy gales, scourging Captain 
Anderdyke round the JnchcSpe Rock, for haNung cut the bell adrift; 
and he believes that Vamierdekin, the Flying Dutchman, is doomed to 
cruize off the Cape of Good Hope till the Day of Judgment, for having 
sworn he would beat into Table Bay in spite of all the Saints in Heaven. 
Ho knows that the dark shade of an wfcrnal ship called the Black 
Trader, cruizes in tlie West Indies to pick up the souls of dying seamen; 
and that a phantom “ stt)rm ship” precurses heavy gales on the Banks 
of Newfoundland. lie is aware that there arc sea-sprites which, if not 
counteracted by the proper remedies, are ever ready to choke the sick 
in their hammocks, or to drown the jdrowning in their agony. He is 

certain that when Admiral B-died at sea, a boat, manned with 

flgures in black, came alongside, no one knew from whence, at the 
moibcnt he yielded his breath, and vanished the instant afterwards; 
and though perhaps he hac^not seen a mermaid himself, he has messed 
with those who have, even to her comb and glass,—a sight mostly as 
fatal as that of the Black Trader, since the creature betokens storms and 
wreck. He sees nothing very remarkabie*in the voyages of Stndbad, 
or that a Weird Sister shoukl sail to Aleppo in a sieve; but thinks it 
more ])Tobab]e that Arion rode on the back of a seal than of a dolphin, 
as the latter has no ear for music. He has heard without wonder of an 
island full of stores, costly metal8,«and enormous jewels, and sees 
no,marvel or exaggeration in the rich strand along which Britomart 
rode,— 

II Which, ^8 she overweirt, 

She saw bestrewM all with rich array 
Of pearls and precious stones oL^at assay, 

And all the ^avel inl|t with golden pre.” 

Among other genii of the storm, we must not forget the electrical 
meteor which so frequently visits the mastheads in gales; this is the 
portentous Cojnpascinty or Corp 9 santo of St. jBImo, the direct desedns* ■' 
dant of Castor and Pollux. Nor is it the only .relic of the great 
Demon family, If we are to believf^our ebasting seamen. The Manke^ 
baen have good store of sprites,^omens, and proghosti^s, among tbem'^ 
and we leam from paVjl Kobei^on, Who was there in 1793, that fh^ 
may be relied upon. lAdeCd hfe’clinches the argument bya^setiw 

One Captain Leathes,** says, « who was chief raagkttate rtf 
Belfast, a^ur^ me he.vsa8*once shipwrecked bn this island, apd lest^ a 
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him he had lost thirteen of his men ; for they saw so many lights going 
toward the church; which was just the (lumber lost.” These lights 
must have been the famous corpse candles^ which, according to Baxter, 
V as much resemble material candle-lights, as eggs do eggs.” 

Sailors are believers in Oneiromancy. But herein they merely follow 
the bent of mankind of all ages and all countries; for dreams and cor¬ 
responding events have sometimes presented such an extraodinary con¬ 
currence of fortuitous and accidental circumstances, as to intiinc num¬ 
bers to regard them with reverence and awe as a kind of preternatural 
admonition. Tiie act of dreaming is one of‘the most extraordinary 
phenomena of the human frame ; and even philosophers have been led 
to consider it as a proof that there is existing witKin us a principle 
independent of the material frame. The state of sleep—that insensible 
and passive inaction, during which, though the animal functions remain, 
the voluntary powers ace lost—is sufTicieiiily wonderful; but the mental 
faculty of dreaming is yet more astonishing. With all the aid and 
research of modern inquiry, it is dilhcult to account for the consistency 
of some remarkable visions, and the answers very often given must be 
considered rather sfl smart r^orts than satisfactory solutions. Milton 
tells us, that when Reason retires as Nature rests— 

“ Oft in her absence mimic Fancy wakes 
Tu imitate her ; Imt/nisjoiniog shapes, 

Wild wurk produces oft, and must in dreams, 

Ill matching words and deeds long past, and late.” 

Such, however, were not the*^ dreams of Pharaoh, Jacob, Laban, 
Daniel, or Pilate’s wife, in Holy Writ; nor of Atossa, Cimon, Clylem- 
nestra, Alexander, Calphurnia, or others which are recorded in pagan 
story. It is true that Solomon, though he had a supernatural vision at 
Gibeon, appears to think dreams insignificant, at least if the fifth chapter 
of Ecclesiastes was written by him; but that was not the opinion of 
the ancients in general. Syila, the rapacious and vindictive Sylla, 
advised Lucullus to study them, and depqnd upon nothing more than 
that which Heaven directed him to in the visions of the night. But we 
may descend from the days of Elde towards our own times, where we 
shall find some strong instances ir> point, even though all the profundity 
of the visionary Artemidorus may be smiled at. In 1571, Pius the 
Fifth, taking a doze in his chair, at the consistory, suddenly told the as- 
.sembled Cardinals thli^ particulars jand success of the Christian fleet over 
that of the Turks, the battle of Lepanto being that moment concluded 
upwards of 200 miles from Ahe Vatican. Aubrey, in his MisceUaniet, 
tells us that Mr. Edmund Halley,\tlie secretary to the Royal Society, 
was carried on with a strong impulse (pr divine inspiration) to take a 
voyage to St. Hellen’s to make observations of the southern constella- 
.•iMns, being then about twenty-four yeprs old. Before he undertook his 
voyilge, he dreamt that he was at sea sailing toward^ that place, and 
saw the prospect of it from the ship in his dream, which he declared to 
the Royal Society to be the Mrfect repVesentation of that island, even 
as he had it really when he approached to dt.** And the famous 
William Penn told the same John Aubrey, that he and his mother 
visited Admiral Dean's wife, the Admiral being then at ^ She 
XfM them that, the ni^t before, she had a perfect dream of hutband, 
whom she saur walking on^tbe deck, and givmg'^eetlotis, idid that a 
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Cannon-ball struck bis arm into his side.* This«dream did much dis¬ 
compose her, and within folty-eight hours she received news of the 
fight at sea, and that her husband was*ki})ed in the manner aforesaid/’ 
Now, though we are quite ready to admit, that on suoh occasions men 
are, as Lieutaud has«it, **ice towards the truth and fire for falsehood,” 
yet it were illiberal and unjust to charge these assertions to fraud or 
mendacity. Disease, anxiei^Y» watching, fasting, an(\ the whole train of 
hypochondriacal alfections, le^d to strong imaginative impressions, and 
the generation of visions. This is partly known to those who recollect 
the multiplicity of images whicfi flit before the fancy at the waking in¬ 
stant of hearing the hands turned up in the night, or to those who have 
experivnced thafbriet interval between dozing and watchfulness which 
sometimes will intrude during the latter part of a middle watch, when in 
less than a second of time, a vivid succession of incidents seem to occur. 
It was from intense anxiety tdat the shade of Cixsar appeared to Brutus, 
and many of the most remarkable relations of similar visitations may be 
traced to the same cause. But the effects of dreaming are as various as 
the dreamers, though the inconceivable rapidity of mental action in that 
state Is well alluded to in the Arabian Tales, where*a dervise desires a 
sultan to plunge his head into a tub of cold water, and the moment of 
immersion was cxpandccl to the events of a long life. Queen Mab 
makes ladies dream of kisses, and tickles the*parson’s nose with a tithe- 
pig’s tail:— 

Sometimes she driveth o*er | soldier's neck, 

And then he dreams of cutting foreign throats. 

Of breaches, ambuscades, Spanish blades, 

Of healths live fathoms deep; and then anon 
Drum.s in his car; at which he starts, and wakes; 

And, being thuiPfrighten’d, swears a prayer or two, 

And sleeps again.” 


And tlius the sailor, in troublous sleep, hauls away a^.the weather reef¬ 
caring without effect; falls from the spritsail yard, and swims unavail- 
ingly after the ship ; wishes4o raise the alarm that a mutineer is going 
to blow up the magazine, but is unable to make himself heard; and in 
his extreme thirst he is striving to drink out of a horse-bucket, but is 
foiled by ideal cob-webs, bunches of ^arn, or myriads of cock-roaches. 
In like manner we may presume that the Prime Minist^ now dreams 
of Papineau and O^Connell, and the two Canadqs, with a shuddering 
dread. These, however, are transient, phantasma Vising from the pre- * 
vious motions excited in the brain; but the weary, the ill, and the 
starving, are liable to still more vivid vision^. Such was the source of 
llie temptation of St, Antony, the frenzy of Stylites, and most of the 
othel: marvels of hagiolo|^y ; and such was the morbid impulse of Bur¬ 
ton in exclaiming— 


' * Methicks I hear, ftieihmks I see 

Ghosts, gobblia;, flehds; my phantasie 
Presedta a thoosamLugty 
, , Headlese.bears, Maw men, aiul apes, 

^ Doleful yutoric^ and fearful sigh^, 

My sad and di^aU soole affrights” . 

& similar source n^ust we ascribe the stiny told by Janeway, in h«a 
,.lt aBems’, tbat abpnt the-ym 1670, twoali^ 
bottndito NefffQundlaad^ biU were vep«^ 
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rated by stress of w&ather. After a few* days the wind and sea mode¬ 
rated, but one of the ships, apparently frbm springing a butt-end, sud¬ 
denly foundered. In this disaster every soul perished, except one aged 
seaman, who contrived to.lash {^imself upon the main>hatch. What fol¬ 
lowed must be in Janeway’s own words:— < 

He vtraa floating three days and three nights; in which time, about the 
middle of the second day, the devil, assuipins: the shape ol' a mermaid, 
starts up before him, and bids him b® of ^^^od heart, for, if he would but 
make a contract with him, he would engage a deliverance for hipi in 
twenty-four hours. The old man, being'sensible 4hat it was^fhe devil, and 
doubtless having been a proving ol* his heart to God, as the circumstance 
of Providence he was under more immediately called for^ found in himself 
a renewed strength put into him, enabling him to hold up his head, and, 
looking the tempter in the face, replies— Ah^ Satan, if thou const jnrophesy 
deliverance to me, knou\ my God in whom / trust will deliver ?fie without 
thy help ; but, however, d will not comply h) thy wishes; therefore, avoid, 
Satan, avoid! so immediately he vanished, an^l appeared no more to him. 
But it so fell out, that the other ship being at that time in the same place 
of latitude, that night the cabin-boy dreamed a dream, that such a ship 
thereabouts was foundered, and every soul lost except such an old man, 
naming his name, tvho was saved on a piece of the ship, and floating in the 
sea; which dream the boy, in the morning, confidently tells to the company 
and his master. At length the boy began to show more confidence, affirm¬ 
ing it, as if it must be true, insomuch, he received some checks from his 
master. But the boy grew so restless, that he running up from one mast 
to the other, sometimes at the foretop-mast head, looking abroad, that at 
last crying out aloud, Alow ther&l see him, I see him, under our lee-how. 
Thus confidently affirming it; some of the pien slept up, and spy’d some¬ 
thing at a distance, no bigger than a crow to appearance, floating, an^ ad¬ 
vised the master of it, who presently commanded the helm to be borne up, 
and stood away to it; and when they came®nekr, found it to be the old’ 
roan, as the boy had said; so they hoyst out their boat, and took him in, 
who was then speechless, and almost spent, but by the cave of llie master 
and the chirurgeJfii, with God’s blessing, recovered, and gave a verbal 
account of his misfortune, and yet wonderful deliverance, together with 
Satan’s temptation as before recited; wliiclf ship in due time arrived safe 
at her port in Newfoundland, where this man was well landed ashore. 

“ For confirmation, / had this, and heard it related at my fathei-^s house 
in Salmon, in New England, by Mr. John Blackledge, a merchant, icho is 
aperson of a a>ber life, and in fellowship there, who then came from Now- 
foundland, and did ajfirm that he spake with the man himself, whom God 
• wrought Hhis wonderful deliverance for, he being then at Newfoundland, 
when the said ship arrived there, and the man went first asJm'c," 

There is something about this asseveration which we like, 
as Maister Janeway has given it the full emphasis of italics, 
tom of uttering a startler, and then swearing to it, must have been very 
convincing to our auncesteres,” and accounts for the circumstantial 
-“-certificates which are appended to mapy narratives of sorcery and witeh-, 
craft. , But we recollect no better instance of its application, than to the 
‘ Voia^'Rnd Travaile of Sir John^Maundevile,’ as “emprynted *^ by 
Wynlfyfrde Wprde. We profess to ddmire the address and enterprise 
of the good.old knight, as well as the judgment with which he asserted 
the sphericity of the earth, and the possibilitj^ of navigating it ‘^alle 
ttboute, aboven, and beneathenbut he certainly staggers us now and 
then. He tells us that Noah’s ark wm visible in his tim6^—'thftt 'the 

* Btruys had the impudeficu to repeat this 300 ysets aft^ 


especially 
The cus- 
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A'mazons still existed as a nation of females—that the sorcerers of the 
Great Chan created magnificmt dancesv, tournaments, and hunts, dam¬ 
sels, knights, and animals, with day or night as demanded, by enchant¬ 
ment—that ** pigmaus” marry and have oluldrtn at six months old—that 
if “ dyamonds ” be w(?tted with May-dew, they will grow to a great size 
—and that the palace of Prester John was illuminated at night by gigan¬ 
tic carbuncles. These, and his giants from thirty to fifty feet high—his 
geese with two heads—his wonderful jewels—and his snails so great that 
man^ personiji may “loggen-hem in here schelles,” although often pre¬ 
faced by the qualifying “men seyn,”* would have baffled our belief but 
for the clincher. ^ And who will dare doubt after reading it? ** And for 
as moChe,” saith the valorous knight, “ manie men byJeve not but that 
they se with theyr eyen, or yt they mayc conceyvo in theyr kyndly witte; 
therefor I made my waye to gome, in my comyngc homwarde toshewe 
my boke to ouro holy Fadir the Pope, and telle fiym of the meruayles yt 
J had scene in dyverse cofltrees; so yt be with his wyse counseyll wolde 
examyne it wyth dyverse Iblke that are at Rome, for there dwelle men 
of aile nacyons of the worldc: and a lytell tyme aftcre, whan he and his 
counseyll had exaniyned alle ihorugh, he Sa' dto me for certayne yt alle 
was preeved for trewe, fey he sayde he had a boke of Latyn that con- 
feyned alle that, and moche more, of the wliiche the Mappa Mvndi is 
made after; the whiche boke 1 savve, a’hd therefore our holy Fadir the 
Pope hath ratyfyed and affermed my boke in all poyntes. And J praye 
to alle the rederes and hereres of this boke, zif it plesc hem, that tliei 
wolde preycn to God lor me.’* 

return. That seamen should be astrological in some degree 
seems to follow as a matter of course ; but their object in studying the 
** mansion” of the moon, or rather its age and bearing, i.s more to predict 
the tides and weather by, than to study destiny. Not but they have 
been known to dabble a little in that way; and thpy entertain grave 
notions of the marvellous power of the pallid luminary upon the sen- 
Borium of many a daft mcssiflatc. Herein, as well as in the smattering 
they have piclied up of aeromancy and hydroniancy, they but follow in 
the train of authority. Elihu appealed to celestial phenomena as guides 
to human action, and Job cursed hi9 natal hour in somewhat of an 
astrological sense. The science probably arose among ftie Chaldeans, 
and has always flourished among the Orientals^ Hints ^re to be 
gleaned, both in Hesiod and Herodotus, that Ike Greeks were not* 
indifferent to the» doctrine of heavenly influences in mundane affairs, 
though they evinced no skill in judicial aktrol^gy; but the Romans 
were 80 infatuated with the^art, that*it became difficult for theEmpferora 
to expel its professors. Nor has^his gross misapplication of talent been 
less esteemed in modem times, especially in France, where, under the 
'reigns of I^enry 111.and IV., rtothing of the least import was 4one‘ 
wimout consulting ths'stOrs. Every great man, and the little great, had 
their horoscopes carefully draw® aut; for of all the theorems in astral 




asserting that he travelled halfway up the mountain in 1760, where hecuredamonl^ 
who rewarded him with a hit of the tlmbei^-of vdiich the ark Wat bnilt, and a speci¬ 
men of the rock on which it rested, both taken with his own baada from the snmniy^ 
w^raj^e-des^bed theaxlaas nmsinlog tthdeeayti^ , Yet Str^ya.desoen^ 
vUiiiag thOfitopendouB feoatf&ted with hia fait of stone and hit hrowiuiAr 
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tiieurgy, that of the na.tal star was the most implicitly credited, though 
we believe it hath never been yet settled afeong genethliologists, whether 
the seer ought to study the culminating planet for the hour of birth, or that 
of conception. Even witJi us, so late as the Civil Wars, both the King 
and Parliament were wont to buy up the predictions of Kelly and^LUly 
at swinging prices; and Gadbury was in such request among commercial 
men, that he published his “ Astrological Seaman” in order that every 
ship might have lier fate foretold. astrologers practised only the 
white magic, leaving the black to ti^osc of the compact, their itrt or 
mystery escaped the early statutes enacted against sorely and witch> 
craft. Indeed, M ikon seems to consider it higlily, in saying that the 

great Creator , • 

“ Taught the fix’d their iufluenco; 

Which of them rUing with the sun, oi falling 


Should prove tempestuous.** 


Though no adept in the notable knowledge of alchemy, the seaman 
has a thorough belief in its practicability, and will S})in a yarn of many 
fathoms in length, on the wonderful powers by which certain magicians 
in India, Lapland,^ or elsewlyire, can Imnsmute any base refu5«e into 
gold and diamonds. lie will instance a case which “ everybody knows 
to be true,^’ how a ship in great distress at 6e&, was cruelly passed with 
jeers and laughter by one'vessel, while another hovc-to, and humanely 
supplied her with half the provisions they had. To the surprise of all 
hands, on arriving in port, the good captain found that all his iron pig- 
ballast was converted into silver,* while the hard-hearted one discovered 


that his rich freight of dollars was tumedi into terra damnata. Here 
again Jack’s notions bear the authority of Albertus Magnus, of {saac 
the Monk, of Roger Bacon, of Kayinontl Lully, and of the whole 
Hermetic school. It is true that the Italian adage warns one against 
the poverty-struck ])rofessor8 of the sciWtce—** Non fidatevi al alche- 
mista povero, 6 aWncdico mnmaUito that Reginald Scott ridiculed the 
“ beggarlie arte of alcumystrie and ihatjllarris sarcastically defined it 
an art without skill, originating in falsehood, and proceeding through 
labour to , beggary—“ Ars sine arte, cujus principium est mentiri, 
medium laborare, et finis mendivare.’’ But wliat availed such sneers 


against the homage of Kings, Princes, and Nobles ? Even philosopjiers 
who saw the delusion, yet praised it as th^ parent of many useful inven- 
«tioQS and discoveries nnd numbers of the most intelligent of their 
respective ages were found among It was but lately that 

Mr,. Thorpe, the bibliopole, showed us a feiter in Lord Treasurer Buj- 
leigh’s .own autograph, displaying* bis, cr^ulity on this head. It is 
dated Theobald*?, July 22nd, 1588?'add invites over Sir Edward 
Kelly from Prague, witli his secret of the plifipaopher’s stone, urging^ 
«<«afiong other considerations, its seasoi^ableness'^r supporting therchaygo. 
of Elizabeth^ navy, then going forth,to encounter the SpanishArmada. 
His Ijordship concludes this letter^ ^hat^the Queen is then on a visit to 
him, and he could be content to have Ihe time tripled for her Majesty's 
stay. Bp 4'*^ 1^® but one com of.Sir Edward's pow;der. 

The love of the marvellous yet undeaj>r(^er regulation, even 
in the midds of many whodonot'^o the length Of supposing oo<QUlt 
communication credible. Divinati^, therefb^p, holds extensive sway r 
ami only sailors^ but, their officerjT' also, hayb .b'eenr kobyrn, 
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re'cently, to get their fortiuies told" previously to quitting port; of 
which a notable instance may be ioand in Flmdeis’ voyage. This 
superstition, whether officiated by a raving Fythonissa, a deluding 
wizard, or an artful gipsy, is one of pretty lovfg standing, being at least 
coeval with idolatry. * It spreads over the whole ancient world, sacred 
and profane, and was so rife among the Homans, that Cicero demands 
of Quintu% “Are there an/peojde who do not receive divination?” 
Even in our own dear island, Ae practice obtained so universally, and 
with*8Uch pr^ision of aerefttonial, that PImy thinks the Eiitons might 
liave given lessons to the Persians thiftnselves. The performers, to be 
sure, only profe^ the white art; but as their inffuence extends to 
raising* foul winds, creating brawls amor^ messmates, stranding the 
head laniard of a hammock, slipping a ladder from its cleats while a 
laden wight is descending it, «nd other mischievous pranks, they have 
been bitterly denounced. On shore they can blight the grain, and 
destroy the truits of the etrth, by arts wliicli the cuiious will pick up in 
the D(emonolalria of the cruel Kemigius, a philosophic gentleman who 
gloried in having brought 900 witches to the stake. Yet there have 
never been wanting good advisers upon the subject. Old Ennius, 
speaking of the fortune-tsllers who promise creat wealth, says, that if 
tliey wish to be believed, they should deduct* the small piece of money 
W'th which they are palmed, and bestow the rest:— 

Quibiis (livitias puUicentur, ab iis drachmam petunt: 

])e dintii!! deduc.int drachmam, iSddant cseicra.” 

And Butler, with his usual slprewdness, describes the conjuror’s art;— 

. Hu buMness was to pomp and wheedle, 

And men with their own keyi, uuiiddlo ; 

To m'lko ffiem iu thems^dves ^;i\e answers, 

Pox which they pay the necromancers. ’ 

From these premises, it is evident that this branch jjf mental debase* 
raent is no more indebted to seamen for existence, than any of the others 
to which we have alluded. But it must be conceded, that the faith of 
honest Jack in the skill and ])owcr of conjurors is prodigious. He 
thinks that the man with the wand can send a familiar to any distance 
with good or evil bodings, and that^he can sell charms of unerring 
eff](;^cy against the general perils of the sea. He is^ure that the 
Brahmins of India can transport him from M^drgs t^ Mevagizzy in a 
trice, and return him safely to bis duty, provided he does not utter a * 
syllable to his family; and hl^icnows that a door which those cunning 
priests have placed in a subterraneous passage under Bombay caatl<}» 
could not be forced open the whole island instantly changing its 

latitude, by taking a Malabar coast. He has long hee|ftr 

aware that the Barbary xoHiWns, a black ointmelit spread on the pa^ 

•of tlie hand, can sbovf^^^as of people of any country, dead or 
thbttgli sCmfi recent exhfbitioqji of the kind, in 'Egypt, seem to 
been considered as novelties. Hea^erily believes the Lapland witchea 
can sell you a bag full of fair wm4, as well as that they can throw 
gant-ball to destroy a di^ani eneihj^^nd is marvellouslv fearful 6f 
Bie-consequences of perjliry to an o^lM^ni over a ring-bolt,^ 

Though leas ad^dicted to pej^aptiiabd ainulets than their c^'htineh0ir 
bitithren, ffritish seamfen.i^ not alm]gethelr without a regard 
safegusadi I}ib pdientodi foK 'i^wfied a oduf haa long 
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mystic reputation, an^' is still much worn. Lampridius relates, that'it 
was carried, in his time, by orators anti pleaders, as imparting the 
power of persuasion; and its efficacy in preserving its wearer from 
drowning is so well established in modern days, that we even now 
frequently see them advertised for sale, at priced varying from 10/. to 
40/.; the said advertisements being very compiimentarily addressed to 
** Captains op Smps, and others frequenting the sea,‘ , 

We now arrive at the most vuln‘erable*part of the seaman’s supersti* 
tious creed, and that which is the moct vividly felt and acknowledged. 
The reader will scarcely require td be told, that we allude to the doctrine 
of ghosts and spectral phenomena, ** the last lingering fiction of the 
brain.” • ' 

[To be concluded in a future paper.] 

( 
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THE ROYAL NAVY! MANNING THE FLEET. 

It is deemed necessary to*^ preface the continuation of this subject 
with a few remarks, some of which, with grerter propriety, might have 
appeared earlier, had not an oversight led to the omission of them. 

The Act 5 and 6 Will. IV. cap. 19, known as tiie Register Act, con¬ 
tains one clause of high value in raising seamen. This is clause .31, 
respecting apprentices. Tiie pefxalty of non-observance, however, being 
only 10/., we are, both from its inadequacy as a mulct, and also from 
observation, much mistaken if the cupidity of ship-owners allow? it to 
be properly obeyed, and would enjoin n^vaj Commanding.officers to 
pay particular attention to it in the muster of crews, and examination 
of agreements, which clause 50 authorises. Fur altliough apprentice¬ 
ship will do nothing towards actually manning the Navy, it will accu¬ 
mulate good materials for that purpose, by forming more skilful sea¬ 
men and better subjects than are produced by a less regular system of 
nautical instruction: hence, they will be bap))ier and more easily 
governed when in the service of jhe State—a contingency which, in all 
reasonings qpon their condition, ought steadily and constantly to be 
kept in view. * 

^ This Act, being ii\ common use, enjoys a sufficient publicity ; but an 
Act, 5 and 6 Will. IV. cap. 24, to encourage voluntary enlistment, can 
scarcely be considered to qe in active operation, and, consequently, has 
very limited publicity^ even amopg navaj^ officers; and of merchant- 
seamen^ whom most it concerns, it n^y be questioned whether one in 
twenty ever heard of it. In some, custom-lmuses it is exposed; but 
.^wimen rarely have occasion to enter them, and the interest of the 
who do, would not, in their short-sighted policy, «be promqteff 
by Timpaiting its provisions, even if they are acquainted with them, to 
theiii: men. This ignorance very sSricusly mars the object the Act was 
designed to serVe; but means are open to di/fuse a knowledge of its 
a^4vantage8 among the rising gen^ption of se^en. Let a comprehen¬ 
sive aihstj^ct of the leading provisions he condensed-as briefly as possi¬ 
ble, anoj appended to eveiy indenture of se^j^prenticesliip, which would 
not mcr<pap the cost of that instrument—which <mces at least, must be 
in the b^nds of al! wtio sb^all regularly enter that calling,*. Th^phsouxHy- 
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ill which cap. eeems to ha^ dwelt since it beeame law, occasioned it 
to be overlooked in the forint part of lius article, wherein some obser¬ 
vations occur which strictly are not applicable, inusmuch as it provides 
judiciously and liberally fur the encouragement of voluntary enlistment, 
on the equitable basis^of limited service. Its utility, therefore, will be 
measured by the amount of voluntary enlistment it may stimulate; hut 
as both this Act and its fellow have proved inadequate to produce a 
ready and consiajit 8uj)ply eveh of a peace demand; and as the position 
assumed here, on the wiiOTfr question of manning the Navy in war, is, 
that voluntary enlistment will not entirely suffice, this position has not 
been, in the Ica^ degree, shaken by a careful perusal of that Act, 
induced by the awakened recollection of its'existence. 

In this paper it is proposed to adduce some other reasons in support 
of that opinion, and to remark on tlic exception to the compulsory 
principle formerly alluded to. On abstract principles, having reference 
to equal rights and to freedom from control, impressment is indefensible, 
however llie power may he considered to be “ founded upon immemorial 
usage allowed for ages.*'* It has been attempted to justify it, on the 
ground that the liability to being impressed is an implied or necessary 
consequence of a searnan% calling; and, substituting the term compul¬ 
sory service for that of imprcsbincnt, ^thero appears good reason to 
accept this abused ground of justiheation as the true one. Discarding 
sophisms on a common-sense question, it seems to be sufficient to rest 
its justification on the fact that, as public safety is the supreme law, to 
serve the country at her nee<^ is a universal condition of allegiance ; 
and it seems to follow, that if the art or skill exercised by seamen, or 
by any other craftsmen, lieci>mc3 indispensable to the general weal, and 
it be not rendered voluntarily for tlio best recompense the State can 
aflbrd, it appears an unavoidable conclusion that it must be obtained 
compulsorily. It would be a ftiank proeeduio, therefor^, to have tiiis too- 
probable necessity constantly inculcated upon the minds of seamen at all 
convenient opportunities ; aiul as one mode of ensuring publicity to this 
contingent liability, it should be expressed on the indentures of all sea- 
apprentices. This, in some measure,^would prove the value of au opi¬ 
nion frequently produced, that parents of the lower classqp are deterred 
froiA sending boys to sea from an appreliension of compulsory naval 
service—an assertion that we never have seen lea^pn to believe is home , 


out by observation. We venture to predict that no boy would be deterred 
from going to sea, or would quit the country gn the expiry of his articles, 
from such a fear. Such pajicy would be more seund, and even humane, 
than that which has too mubh b^n pursued, of fanning hopes that in the 
next war it .will not be found necessary to use compulsion; an asaomp- 
^tion the confirmation of which caijnot rationally be expected by any om 
* wh6 bas examined the question in all its bearings, and who has watehed 
the progress of volunteering inthe peace. 

This advice may be pronounced nish» or even odious; but, agaiDy it 

. - ■ -___f ■ - 


« The legal character efimpteesme&t' hfit jnrer i^ed with the opiaioae of thfe 
mdgei of the land, and the circiimltances^^er which it has beeii .|sierted 
Decijuooa sometimes have^ protected^ an^Vat others have condensed,: ^ 
agents: a tnatmer of a subje^ of the Idghest public istexclt vnn^nh|p 

of a great peopleitow£fdm it;#ouId''heta6r8 .a«dit^ to 'dkHdtti such' 
fectioqa,nndat(Ae 
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is asked—Do any proved means exist thatjiwill enable the State to avoid 
the course which such advice is designed to serve ? It was by Divine 
command, for a special purpose, rather than from manifested inclinations, 
that man first prepared to 'be floated from his native element—which may 
countenance an opinion sometimes expressed, that after that purpose was 
accomplished his vocation did not lay upon the ocean: there, however, 
he has sought it, hot only from choice, but often with an iv^epressible 
ardour, rarely observed in, and less influenced by, dissuasive arguments, 
than is noticed in any other youthful prb'dilection. Experience also 
establishes, that with much bitter there is some sweet in this pursuit, 
and that it is productive of high excitement, which is necessary aliment 
to minds of a peculiar temperament. Still, among the lower orders, 
this predilection lias seldom, and least of all when most needed, taken a 
direction towards the wherein it is Lot difficult to account for the 

indisputably settled aversion of the generalit;^ of seamen to serve. 

The most prominent evil of impressment was the distress and suffering 
occasioned in the families of the victims by the abrupt and harsh severance 
of social ties—aii^ also to th^.mselves, by apparently blasting the hopes 
of advancement of all, and the realization of those hopes to some, from 
the apparently interminable prolongation of the war, which (most unne¬ 
cessarily) led to the retention ol^all the Impressed while health remained. 
But if the practice injured the prospects of many, it was not an unmixed 
evil, as to some, though unexpectedly, it proved a road to fortune; for 
although in the Navy, as elsewhere, personal worth often is made to 
cede to the possessor of adventitious adv^tages, yet there are living 
examples of sheer sterling merit in foremast-men having found its way 
to observation and distinguished rewards. <^n .every grade, some com¬ 
missioned officers, and nearly all the Masters prior to 1815, had been 
impressed Mates^ and nearly all the warrant-officers of the second class 
had been impressi^d seameif. 

Viewing the greater certainty of the (public recompense contrasted 
with the risks in trade, it may fairly be assumed that all these persons 
obtained as liberal provision as would have accrued to an equal number 
of the most favoured of the impressed, if they had been left at liberty to 
seek fortune ilsewhere. This is cold comfort to such as imagine their 
prospects to have been blighted ; but as it is impossible to divine upon 
< whom the fickle dam'e tvould have showered her favours, it were pre¬ 
sumptuous in the disappointed candidates to conclude that success cer¬ 
tainly would have attended their exertions. If this be insisted on, an 
equal number of perscAis who did succeed would have remained subor¬ 
dinate. At the close of the war moft of those who did not obtain 
advancement had pensions bestowed^ on them. 

-^Except on principle that evil ^ fertilely reproductive, and that,. 
the\ictims of tiblence sometimes become its most willing^instruments, 
it IB difficult to comprehend the alacrity which was displayed on .this . 
service by men^of-war’s-men (not fiirtfd press-gangs); the unprompted 
zeal and ingenuity they evinced in discovering the stow-boles of those 
they sought is remarkable. The maqper inywhicb protections w.ere 

f ranted was very faulty ; exclusive of incapacity from age or physical... 

efects, the only basis of protection should be jiast naval se^^ice. Fr<Mn .. 
disrega^ing such an obviops ground of exemphon^ it resulted that many^^ 
seunen who lu^^served prior to the Peace of Appens, sefved durio^p- 
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thQ whole of the following war^ while otIiei*8, nijyiy of whom Iiad never 
served for a (lay, passed theii|time cogifortably and profitably in the 
receipt of enormous wages, between their own homes and voyages in 
coasters. • 


We once served witli a remnant of a crew who were not discharged 
during that peace. On the renewal of hostilities they considered them¬ 
selves to have been unlucky, init received a verbal promise, conveyed 
through a ^^'lag-Officer, that tjjemscWes and others similarly circum- 
stancf^d should be the firsts discharged. When peace took place 
with France, they were? at liome; and although soon afterwards some 
ships were paid ofi*, these men were disregarded, at whicli they justly 
fell aggrieved: tlfb ship, however, was owe of t!ie happiest in the 
Service, and the Captain one of the most popular officers; hence, all 
passed off quietly—which, in ^opposite circumstances, might not have 
been the case. Their ill-luck pursued them : they were sent abroad for 
a year, and returned just iw time for the hundred days, which to them 
appeared to promise another long war—which, fortunately, was not 
realized; but the wliole allair strongly struek us witli the advantage, as 
well as justice, of strictly fulfilling promisej^to s '.ainen.* 

A severe necessity for compulsory service, operating in requisitions so 
unequal and j)artial, must liave repressed aiyl weakened a sentiment 
which, if it (lid not rise to the rare dignity of genuine patriotism, at 
least rested upon a moral basis, and induced many liumble seamen to 
endure unto the end the deprivation of liberty to whicli they were sub¬ 
jected, almost hopelessly of reltniso; for it is well known that many 


more of them might liavc desefted if they had not been deterred by the 
jilainlj^ conceived sentiment alluded to. In that war a plan was adopted 
occasionally, of granting leave, as it was called (the shortest t(;nn, 
if wc are correct, being a fortnight), to sliips* companies which had 
]>assed three years upon a foreign- station, aqd who received onc-tliird 
of tlio pay due to them. In our ships most of them returned exactly to 
their time, and though some \\«nt to the remotest part of the kingdom, 
most of them reappeared. Sucli fulelity reflected great credit upon 
them, as, then, pensioning for service was not even anticipated—so that 
no sacrifice on that score would have b^fen incurred by failing to return 
to leave granted under no express stipulation. A statcmi^nt showing 
tlic projiortion borne by defaulters to lon^leave wc^juld confirm thg views 
taken above of the honourable feelings which actuated the mass of the 
men-of-war*s men of that period. 

Naval service was not obnoxious to seamen bloi^*, for, if our recollec¬ 
tion serves truly, nicn-of-\var*8 men de’serted in pretty equal proportions. 
Tlie inducement of higher earning ofi'ered itself to the imagination of 
all, but perhaps more strongly to^ fliat of the seamen. If they did* 
desert in a greater proportion, the difference probably may be referj-ad 
to llreiT tact both in foreseeing and in seizing opportunities, which, it is , 
reasonable to suppose, would be moje »bvious an(l more easily available 
to them than to others, whose position on ship'board tvaa more strange* 

Leaving impressment, its indiscriminating rapacity, tenacious reten- , 
tion of its victirns, and thedmisery^ entailed on their weak ami I^elples^ 
families, with a conviction that it will not be needful again to navei. 
recourse to it,Vltbougli the*fo1m of compulsory service that asetirely.' 
niust supersede it,,howevfer modified, entlr^y be unattended'wM ' 

indhidual Offering, We proceed- tij tbttaidcir' the"' pecunj a i ^ ' ‘ other 
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immediately personal inducements offered in the Navy, and in the mer¬ 
chant service ; and also the prospects th^ respectively open to seamen 
of advfincing their condition in society. 

In the Navy, from firgt to fifth rates,inclusive, about 22 per cent.; in 
sixth-rates, and in all vessels below them, abqut 46 per cent.; of llie 
war-complements are ratings of petty officers, all of which are filled by 
seamen, and by mechanics. The proportion of good ratings being- 
greatest in the smaller classes., partly accounts for thff prefcience 
usually evinced by seamen to serve in thpni, as it is observed Iha^. such 
vessels are soonest manned.*^ »The wages of these ratings vary from 
I/. 165. to 2/. 135. G(l.; those of ablo-seamen arc lH. 145.; of ordinaries, 
11.65.; and of landmen, I/. 3,s-. permontli.f * , 

In the mercliant-scrvice tlie situations of master, mate, and carpenter, 
form about a limrth of the total lunnher of persons employed. 'I'in' 
wages ol masters maybe quoted IVom l/.’ to 12/,; of mates, from 3/. to 
S/.; and of carpenters, from 4/. to ,V.; oli able-seamen, 2/. to 2/. hv. 
per calendar month—in the North American voyages, liowcver, about 
3/. arc paid. Tiic wages in mereliunt-5hi))s vary slightly during 
]>eac.e, with fluctwations in ct^uunerce. and also, as seen in liie instances 
named, as resjiects the trade engaged in. 

The above arc the wages in tiie port of London ; at Inverpool, and in 
most other ports, they are cannuonly rather less in amount. The pay 
of an able seaman in the Navy is at the rate of only 4/. 1S5. per annum 
less than tliatot him who, in a pierchantman, receives the higiiest wages 
now given, the American voyage excepted. It is conceived that tliis 
difTevence entirely vanishes, when it is tronsidcnal that the mean dura¬ 
tion of merchant seamen’s engagemeuts does not exceed six nAjntha ; 
while the naval seaman’s term of service^seMom is shorter than three 
years, and usually exceeds it,—for although cap. 24 fixes iliat term u» 
be five years, juwise moderalion does not exact its strict fulfilment. It 
is quite certain that in three years a naval seaman earns 31 .s. x 39” 
06/. 6.?., but it is not probable that in tliei same spacii of time a merchant 
seaman will earn 45 s. x 3(i =r SI/. As it is a point of lionour with Jack 
not to leave Toll until they aie 7/p, in lioth Services commonly, 
seamen do not seek em]doymctil until they find themselves in tliat con¬ 
dition, in which it is evident merchant seamen are plunged oftene.r than 
otlicrs.^ Tiiis observation applies solely to the amount of wages earned 
in each employmenl by an able penman in a given time—say three years : 
otherwise it is doubtful whether an unbroken term of that length, although 
perhaps essential in the Navy, docs not in many instances retard volun¬ 
tary eniislment.J In other particulars,‘the naval seaman enjoys pay 
while on leave of absence, and also lor a month after he goes into hos- 

‘ * A prcforence that, in the case of |H^ty officcis, dots not need to bo quickened 

b^ an vupiahty ot pay with those serving in largo ships, who not onjAy svich 
favuurablu oppoitiimtn's of prize-money, or fcalvage awards. 

f Most of the in<‘u now solving till^he.iatiiigj, of ahlo-seamen. From u Retiira 
before us of thf actual cenijdemonts borne by six sblps-oi-the-line, nine frigates, 
and nine sloops, the proportions of the aggregate may Ihj taken as follows:-— 
Able-seamen 75% ordinaries 23, and landmen 2 uer cent. This is an excellent 
arrangement as regards able-ueanton, s(» long .is the spirit in which it shall be 
carried out tallies with the Utter; but wfceie tins is not the case, it affords but «n 
indiflerent crilerion of the mul comp.osition of a ^^ev. •* 

J The victualling, as formerly observed, is superior in quality, variety, and regu¬ 
larity of issue, the quantity being quite sufficient; besides, alter short allowances 
nave beet serf^ihe value in money of the*doficiexxcy is faithfully paid. 
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j)ital or sick quarters, which in all cases arc aflFoikfed gratuitously, and 
most liberally, where lie remifns until cured. Also when wrecked, or 
imprisoned by an enemy: whereas, in the last misfortune, the merchant 
seaman does not receive any, nor in the former tjither, except in rare in¬ 
stances.* • 

In the allotment of half-pay, how perfect is the confidence of the aged 
parent, or oj* tj,e lone wife of the naval seaman, when she presents her¬ 
self to receive the tribute of filial duty* or of connubial alFoction’ She 
isnot*kept waiting for hours^ the counting-house of a mercenary ship¬ 
owner, and dismissed pr.nnyless witli the gruff answer—“ There have 
been no accounts jjoni the ship late!}',**—a scene in which hundreds of 
the half-starving rmtions of nierchant-soamOn act that distressing part 
monthly in the noighbonvliood of the Kiver, althoiigli some ship-owners 
arc as exact as the (lovcrnmci^ in jiaying such dcMiiaiids. Tlie naval 
seaman is remunerated Ibr wounds, or other injuries, on a scale far more 
liberal than the merchant sfeamnn, and continually is strengthening a 
claim either for an asylum in old age, or for a pension, wliieh is gra¬ 
duated according to service, station, an<l conduct. Aj^aiiist those pro¬ 
spective rcw'ards, lately there has been a sl^ghdy neutralizing infiueiice 
set in motion: instead oftl*e ri/ per cent, duty on “^eamen’s wages, for¬ 
merly paid to (rreenwich Ilospilal for the solac# of naval seamen, a duty 
of 5 per cent, is levicil, ])rodacing about20,per annum, which is to 
be devoted entirely to the relit'f of maimed and worn-out merchant sea¬ 
men. Sueli an a])pIication of tlie fnnil i^ perft*ctly e{putable to tlie con¬ 
tributors, but althougii tlic alteration may not diminis!) the rewards of 
naval ^eamen, it rentiers nicivuaat seamen rallier h^ss dciieiidcnt upon 
such rewards. Merchant ^sejynen may spend all their wages as they 
])lca!se, and, as often liappens, go to sea liaif naked: soiiie mercantile 
commanders, however, will iioL &hip a man unless he bring sullicient bed¬ 
ding and clothes, well knowing that those wUo have tl*^m not must be 
incapable of performing their <luty in certain contingencies of season or 
of weather, ff this were mure Commonly insisted u])on it would do nmch 
towards creating provident habits among seamen, which would cure their 
follies sooner than anvthimr else : such a condition, however, can be 
enforced anywhere only wlion men are plentiful. , 

In rile Navy, making every allowance for the advantages to good order 
derivable from the smart appearance of a crew, as as the more solid 
one to themselves of so regulating their clothing as top'-cserve health, for 
the former of these purposes, jtorliaps, sometin\es they are too much con¬ 
trolled in the disbursement of scanty means. Finaliy, in this comparison 
of advantages which come home tqthe feelings of the most uninstrucled 
seaman, Ipt any unprejudiced observej: visit the lower deck of a ship-of- 
war at meal Imies, or at any time, and contrast tlie cleanliness, order,• 
and comfort which reign there, vvitif the wretched habits exemplified fh 
the obscure and noisome dens inhabited by merchant seamen, and on 
this point, at least, he will not hesitAe to accord a preference to the 
Navy. The pecuniary recompense is higher in merchantAen, but after 
a close comparison of the collateral advantages offered in both employ- 
rnents, the difference in wa'^es turns out to be so merely nominal, as not 
to afford a ready clue to disentangle the difficulty of obtaining volun- 


*.Nay&l seamen dccasionally labour in dockyards, transports, or mca^antmen 
for which thay receive extra fay, • . • 

^2 Q 2 
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teers, at least in pekee. The inequality in money wages is well com¬ 
pensated in money’s-worth to the naval teamen, and at this stage of the 
inquiry the preponderance is so decidedly in his favour, as to afford a rea- 
Bonabie inference tliat every ship-of-war would be manned within twenty- 
four hours after the pendant was hoisted. Tiie careless, roystering, 
happy-go-lucky fellow, therefore, who, contented with his lot in life, is 
desirous of the ttmost share of animal enjoyment compatible with fol¬ 
lowing the sea, and afterwards of a moderate but certain provision for 
old, or even for late middle age, will do v. Jll to enter the Navy, 

SVe come now to consider tliu prospects and opportunities offered to 
seamen in the two employments respectively, of advancing tlieir condi¬ 
tion in life. The increasing fermentation of society ever is casting up 
men, “ who push from their stools” others who started in life under 
favour of greater artificial advantages. ,Hence in the merchant service, 
as in other private employments, there are no insurmountable bars to the 
exertions of candidates of the humblest orfgdn in the pursuit of wealth 
and its relative consequence: and instances abound of the success of 
many such persons, whose only capital was industry, perseverance, and 
a dash of that capriciously-bestowed aid, which men call good fortune. 

As in other jiublic employments, so in the Navy, there arc no legal 
limits to the gradual ad^’ancement of a cabin-boy to the highest rank 
and honours; but there are other obstacles, which at present are almost 
as invincible as those of the other kind would be if tlicy existed ; these 
are custom and opinion, and even sucli not unfrcquently were surmounted 
in former wars. In the late one, a Field-OlUcer in tlie Army had 
risen from the mean occupation of a chimney-sweeper; and^in the 
Navy, an officer of corresponding rank,, frpni that of ship’s barber: 
many others in both Services rose from less extreme employments in 
humble life. In the Army at jiresent, and as it would appear precon- 
ccrtedly on an bKtensive sreale, men frequently are raised from the ranks 
to commissions ; but in the Navy it may bo doubted wlietlier, during the 
last twenty-three years, the conventional limits alluded to have been 
passed half as many times; nor is it likely they ever will be again by 
seamen to tlie same extent as formerly, although a period may arrive 
when mercl.iant officers will ffnerfavour,—hut of this hereafter. To those 
who are acejuainted with the general character of the men who compose, 
and wkh the econpmy of the two Services, it will be easy to imagine 
that the admission of a serjean'i to the society of his officers, is a transi¬ 
tion less embarrassing to^botli parties than would be that of a captain 
of a top to intimate C/jmmunion wdth liis, in the altered state of the Navy. 
Nevertheless, when contrasted with ^lie political organization of the two 
countries, and particularly so with a standing burden of popular charge 
' against our own, it is a singular fact that, in all public institutions and 
offices, in proportion to their respe^^tive duration and ex|:ent, that many 
more persons from* inferior station have risen to rank and honours in 
England than in the United States. * As the Navy rears its own officers 
from a class bf persons who enter it expressly in the reasonable expecta¬ 
tion of sharing in tlie promotion it affords, for which they regularly ,are 
prepared by education and experience, that 'Service cannot offer to the 
mere foremast-man a rational prospect oi^advancement beyond the grade 
of second class warrant-officers—namely, the posts of gunner,, carpen¬ 
ter, and boatswahi; and this grade, most unadvisecKy as we consider, 
has during Ujtf peace been shorn of the widowS* pension, that preyioasly 
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operated so powerfully as an i|ducemcnt to steacfy, respectable seamen 
to aspire to it. It has been swled. that tlie wages of the most inferior 
merchant officer exceed those of the superior^ naval petty officer, and 
taking into account thg peddling trade llie former always carry on, the 
indescribable happiness derived from tlie more frequent indulgence in 
the social affiections, and favourable op]>ortunitie8 of superintending a 
family, an(>JastIy, the comparative fre(^dom from restraint—(there is the 
Tub)-»-thc situation of master of*a coaster, or master or mate of a foreign 
trader, is much to bn prol'erfetl to*the b^est rating the Navy affords. Yet 
it is from such men aa petty officers and steady able seamen, that all 
inasters. of coastcA, and many masters and niatcs of foreign traders arc 
selected, those posts being ever open to the competition of candidates 
of merit, who commence their career before the mast. Here such men 
enjoy ample verge and bC()p^ for their exerlioiis. After the rewards 
held out to merit, and in advancing from a low to a prosperous condi¬ 
tion, they also are more favourably placed for fulfilling the duties 
of “ king and priest” over their own humble households, than as 
j)otty officers in the navy. The merchant service, therefore, offers to 
needy unpatronised merit in the lower classes u boundless field of action, 
in the infinite variely of its? employments, and in their ada})t!iiioii to the 
habits and miscellaneous and commonly Slender education of tlu5 
generality of merchant seamen. Those, therefore, of that body who 
«re of an energetic character, and enter into the business of life with 
an earnest pur])Ose of watching for opportunities to improve their con¬ 
dition, as all men do under the l#ope, will stand tiic best chance of realizing 
that determination in merchanlineu; and as tins important difference 
between the two vScrviccs tnuit be obvious to the meanest understanding, 
it will ever operate to the disadvantage of tlie Navy.* 

We will now pause in tlie consideration of the subject, in order to 
produce some evidence from a distant qiiartef, that is Strongly corrobo¬ 
rative of that position. The^e is amjde reason to conjecture that tlie 
perplexity treated upon is not peculiar to Kngland, but that in similar 
need it would be experienced in the United States, the only oilier 
country where vulnntary service is relj^id upon. In the late war it was 
currently known that extreme embarrassment was experienced in man¬ 
ning their infant navy; and painful as the confession is, it is equally 
notorious that the wantv/as partly supj^ied by unnatural lecrcaffts, wlio, 
from the accident of birth, rather than from patriotic feelings, were 
Englishmen. And to whatever extent the vauntings of America maybe 
realised, however her exertions may\iim our anefent and hardly-earned 
naval glory, it is to be apprehended that, as was the case in the lucky 
accidents that attended her naval rivalry, parricidal hands will strike the 
blovys. At the former period, perhaps it was not generally known, aiftt 
probably it is •still less so now, that the American Government in the 
midst of its vapouring about sailora^ri^hts and the liberty of the scasy 
openly avowed that it was placed dnder a necessity to violate these rights, 
for we hesitate not to admifimpressment to be a violent invasion of liberty, 
although it, or any other^compulsory resort may be justified by circiitn- 

It is preaumt-d that the enumerated to naval si^rvice have not 

we^cned, but* rather strengtBeDed our potiition, and prove us clearly as facts can 
demAMbtruto, that • love of independcDce of control inlwreut in muukind os not 
tif be barter^ for a mess ef^ottagCj and espcci^ly if a larger mv9s is tabe obtained 
elsewhere, * * • ; 
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stances. It is on rccortl that, in 1814, the Secretary of the Navy, in a 
lleport to the President, strongly recommnideil impressment, as the only 
pos8il)le mode of tilling up the complements of the twenty-two ships of 
war then in commission. Tluit the advice was not adopted, may partly 
be ascriiied to their successes obtained almost contemporaneously on the 
lakes: the pompous indation of these it was hoped would impart a sutli- 
cient impulse to recruiting, Tliis^ however, was not realizeil, and the 
early cessation* of hostilities rendered 'uimecesaary both a continued 
appeal and the proposed comjmlsion. Tluit cri.Ms, then, having passed, 
pcriiaps the confession of weakness in this cherislicd point that it pro¬ 
duced, was viewed with regret in a community where llio ijational 
vanity, then at its highest ifow, might liave been ollended by a recol¬ 
lection of a trutli so counter to its professions and instiliitioiis. The 
Aineiican author. Cooper, cmce served Iti the navy, and his opinion, 
therefore, is worthy of attention. Treating upon the .suliject in ‘ Notions 
of the Americans,* he adtnits tliat it isccrialnly »‘nsy to conceive cir¬ 
cumstances in which it would be didicuit to prormv seamen.” Purther 
—“ AUhougli impressment i'^ not, ought not to be, nor probably ever 
will be tolerated in the United States, a ntival ilrajl w'ouid be perfectly 
just, and if it be not now, it might easily l»e lYf.ule con^tiUltional.” Pru- 
dentiv. llie disclaimer is nOtcoyched in laimmi’fe verv abhorrent, and is 
followed ijy a (lircct and sjuisibh* avowal of the right of a Slate (o obtain 
the assistance of a particular class of its subjects by legalized coercion; 
ibr as the exact meaning of naval draft <locs not distinctly appear, 
the most liberal interpretation cannot make less of it than tlie kind 
of volunteering so naively tendered by J3ullcaif: — “ In truth# Sir, 
I had as lief he hanged, Sir, as go. A<.id.\ct, for mine own part. 
Sir, 1 d<» not care, Init ratlicr because I am unwilling, and, for mine 
own part, I liave a desire to stay with my friends; else. Sir, I did 
not care lormine*own parf so much,*’ Pcceutly, Cooper has bfSached 
an opinion that, in future wars, the desp-ed end may be attained by 
withholding commissions from privateers.' It is admitted that sucli 
a restriction would promote it to a certain, but, it is imagined, a very 
limited extent; for as all American writers, including himself, assert 
for the national character uncommon flexibility in adapting itself to 
new circumstances, this facility, together witli tiie case with wfiich, 

. according to the same Uutlujrities, subsistence nuiv be obtained at home, 
render it very doubtful whether the expedient would fully answer the 
purpose, altljougli there ca/i be no (jucstion tliat it would confer immense 
benefit upon our marKime commtTce. ilesides, it may be observed 
tliat, in ^he late war, their Navy can sfarcely Ik. considered to have had 
a rival for the preference of seamen in ilie-niercanlile marirfe, which 
was confined to its own harbours, except a few coasters and atlventuroui} 
ruiibecs, mostly lettcrs-of-raarque; the jnii atcers cerfainiy did not absorb 
a fourth part of the seamen previously cmphiytul. Leaving the value 
of this project to the proof, during*thc last twenty-three years there 
have been no privateers to compete with the Navy for seamen, yet there 
is abundant reason to suppose that the disiuclii}.ation that was manifested 
to serve in the late war, by men who not only had a deeper personal 
feeling in the rupture than any others, Uut ^vho previou^ had been 
Tipresented as burning to, avenge their wrongs, and to display native 
prowess,—there is sutlicient reason to suppose .that this disinclinatioti 
naa existed up to the present time. During the terra named, nearly all 
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the annual reports of the Scwctary of the Nav;^ to the President have 
represented the difficulty encoifitercd in*recruiting seamen. Tiie Report 
for 183(5 (the h'lst of those documents that has fallen under our notice), 
in urging tlie proprietjj of increasing the Navy, in order to aflbrd ])ro- 
tection to commerce, states, “ there is no serious difficulty in sending 
out sucli a force, but that ar[sing from the want of seamen, and this 
difficulty \wU be in some degree obviated on the arrival ol tin; vessels 
now pn their return home.” Jh announcing tfio apj)roaching departure 
of a ship of the Hue and* lafge fr^ate for foreign stations, it says, 

“ It is important that each of those ships should be attended by i)ne or 
two 8ni;^ller vessete; but this is impracticable, in the present stale of the 
Service. It will be easily perceived, lherofor<*, that the force wanted for 
the protection of commerce exceeds the means of supply wliielt this 
department can immediately <)ring into operatipn. When, therefore, 
on the I8th of May, I836,^it was determined to send out an exploring 
expedition to the South Seas, I eonsidered it impracticable to fit it out 
under eight or nine months, witliout a se>ions injury to oilier branches 
of the naval service. The only insunnountphle dUlienlly, in my opinion, 
was the recruiting the requisite number of .'eameu m three or lour 
months, without inlerferinj^ with arrangement:; already made for sending 
ships to other stations. As, liowevcr, it«)>vas your earnest wish lliat this 
measure should be carried into olVect with the least possible delay, and 
as the officer selected for the command gave assurances tiiat the dilii- 
culty of obtaining seamen could ho obviated by giving him power to 
liave them recruited under hi«^ iinmodiate superintendence, and for this 
parli(jular service, it was determined to make an extraordinary ciVort to 
accomplish these objeets^ <Kvcry facility consistent witli tlie rules of 
the navy was alforded to him. It is believed that every ]»roper exertion 
has been made, but without the anticipated success, no^morc than about 
being as yet recruited; and as 51S petty officers, seaineii and 
m’dinaries, boys and marinos^wiil be re(|uired, it is evident that a con¬ 
siderable time must yet elapse beiore tlie expe«liuon can be ready for 
sea. AltliougU the rolurii of the public vessels now ordered home will 
to it considerable extent furnisii men ^ar future service, yet sending out 
.so large a force as that re(juireJ for the exploring cAiWition, to be 
detamnd for the term of three years, cannot but be felt as a serious 
inconvenience in fitting out ilie number of vcbseFs wanted for the imme- < 
diate service of commerce.” 

The tone of this report, Liken with the jircvailing one in others from 
the same department, ])rocIaims the* poverty of Ihc States in tlie one 
thing needful to give effect to thair otherwise admitted large prptensiona 
to navalfpower, and also shows that^the “ imndy-dandy” system obtains 
in their peace-establishment as widl as in our own; or, iii other words, 
that in both there are no materi^ changes in the crews that coniffose 
them. The exploring expedition is the first the Government has sanc¬ 
tioned; a circumstance which, ttf^etlier with the object^ contemplated, 
procured for it all possible favour in equipment. Contemning, however, 
the ample experience of England and of France in similar undertakings, 
although with far less noisy heralded pretensions, they have conferred 
everlasting benefits on sqjence Ijy their exertions in geographical re¬ 
search : despising tliese examples, the expedition was projected upon 
of unparalleled giagnltude, comprising a frigate of 3<> guns. Mo 
hrigi^-a store-ship, aud a Bchoofler. * • 
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Nearly two years have elapsed since llie note of preparation was 
sounded ; and altliough, in tlie progress m equipment, some minor ob* 
stacles, of a clmracter distinct from the primary object of this in(|uii'y, 
liave arisen; among others, tliat of a change of convnander, yet it is 
rumoured that eleventh-hour wisdom has decided that a frigate is not 
required for such a purpose. Viewing tiie language, however, of the 
llcport, it seems liiure probable that, if she had not been countermanded, 
the mmining of'the remaining vessels wohld have been jeopardised^ it 
is pleasant lor us to feel that, upon a i]ngland could furnish an 

oApeditiou of “ thrice five Imndrcd men,*’ without incurring the delays 
which seem to have attended that of our trans-Ailantiu brethren. 

Although ill T'iurope no extraordinary accessions to knowledge are 
anticipated to flow from the expedition, or that the illustrious names of 
Columbus, Cook, and pa Perouse will bfe? eclipsed, yet in America it 
has already been magnified into something more than a nine days* 
wonder; so much so, indeed, as in some sort to have inflamed the 
imagination of tlic ollicer who came here to purchase instruments. In 
his |•CJ^ort he says, It is impossible for me to give an adequate idea of 
the enthusiasm which prevails on the subject of the expedition in 
England among all classes. 1 .am at a los^j to conceive what more 
could be dune for it, if it was fitting out by their own country, to forward 
its success.” IJe handsomely acknowledges a kind welcome andzealuus 
assistance from our scientific men; but as science is ot no jiarticular 
country, w'c should deeply have 'deplored had occasion been given for 
an opposite statement; but as to the enthvsiasm among all classes, in a 
jiatiun which almost jieriodicaliy sends forth public or private exploring 
expeditions, by land or by water, and in wlwcbv so strong is the thirst 
for enterprise tiuit some have been projected even into mid-air, we take 
leave to doubt, not llie integrity of his belief, but llie correctness of his 
observations on things terrestrial. 

As regards the Service at large, a preliminary required by Cooper 
for securing a j)rom]»t recruitment, is a jmpular war. Now, as war 
cannot deliberately be declared by the United States, unless sanctioned 
by considerable maJoriLies of ijoclive representative assemblies, the 
decisions of those bodies must ever be taken to echo the sentiments of a 
majority of the pepple, even though dissent be manifested by a minority 
respectable for talent aS well as in numbers, an almost constant accom¬ 
paniment of Iwoad po])ular representation, and freedom of discussion. 
Jf this be correct, the war yf 1812, which, as has already been observed, 
peculiarly claimed the sympathies of the sciafnring population, and that 
which irnpended in 1835—G, were as piepular as .any in whicli it is likely 
the States will ever engage; but on'neither of those occa^ons^ except 
iiFWords, was a corresponding enthusiasm manifested by native seamen 
for liaval employment. t 

III order to invest the admissions that have been quoted, with their 
proper value, it must bo rcmemlier^d, that the average peace-ostublisii- 
ment of the (JnWd States, has not exceeded 7000 seamen and marines, 
and tliat more than half of that number are foreigners, and chiefly 
Englishmen, who have been allured by the high rate of pay. The 
wages paid to petty-oflicers vary Iroin 18 to 19 dollars. T4ie 
wages of an able seaman are 12 dollars (2/. O^.) ; of ah ordinary, 
lo dollars (2U Os. lOd); and of a landman, dollats (U. 12s,.,QdL 
sterling) im month. We are ignorant whether pensions are paid lo 
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seamen for service, although they receive* thorn when wounded or 
maimed ; and the widows o\ such as may have lost their lives in the 
Service, or from disease or injuries contracjbcd in it, receive pensions 
equal to half the amount of tl»e pay that was enjoyed by the sufferer ; a 
very liberal scale of recompense. Discipline is more severe than with 
us, which may be accounted for upon the supposition tliat, as the few 
citizens who enter do so under yery exalted no*tiuns of republican 
equality, some of these are early found to be inconsistent with their 
new position; and in bretfr to'produce an uniformity of action, which 
in llie Navy is more essential tlian that of sentiment, tlie ruling power 
finds it necessaiiy to repress with a strong arm a disposition to license, 
which cannot be tolerated under any public flag. 

From 18l(J to 1830, the English peace-establishment employed about 
20,000 blue-jackcts; subsequently it was inerciased, and at present em¬ 
ploys about 25,000. Ijxcept a few African kroomen, scarcely any 
foreigners are comprised in it, and perhaps not twenty Americans, The 
circumstance of so many of our seamen being in the service of a rival 
power, although at the first glance it may wound ouj nationality, may be 
accounted for generally on the ground of tiieir wandering and restless 
propensities, and, in tltis particular instance, from their profitable 
employment among a people speaking flie same language, and of 
similar habits. 

It is not nnrcasonabJo tliat seamcq, who receive so little considera¬ 
tion from their mercantile employers as ours do, should be led by the 
cosmopolitan notions wldchitheir calling has such a strong tendency to 
inspire, to the best market tliey can find, which certainly is in the 
Stales, where the avemgtf of able seanietrs wages in the merchant- 
service is about 17 dollars (3/. Us. bd. sterling) per month.^ The com¬ 
mercial marine, therefore, employs a still greater nimibcr of English 
scamcii in ))roportiou to citizens than the flavy, the*(iifference between 
the wages of the two employments being even more favourable to the 
mcrchant-scamnn than it is here ; fairly showing, as a constant principle, 
that the same effect will ever be produced by this kind of coinpciitton. 
It ensues that, while our supremacy^ the ocean shall be of the decided 
character that, with judicious management, it may be Ibr a long and 
indefinite period, our merchant-ships will enjo^ ^ good a carrying 
trade in war as will enable them po^vcrfiilly to •bmpete wilR the Navy 
in wages, and indulgent treatment; while in the Navy discipline, in 
all probability, would assume a more rigwous tone. In other words, 
in war, insurance, freigliis, and If not profits, certainly wages will 
in the same order frise cons«?cutively, and lucrative commerce will 
derive«from protection, llie meanrf of rendering such protection more 
exj)ensive and difficult to affo|d* almost all conceivable cpfTdi- 
tions of affairs, America also will be a competitor for the naval 
services of our seamen, as has j^een proved by experience, and as 
may be anticipated from the 'previously noticed considerations, and 
the avowal of the expectation by some of her writers. ITiis prefer¬ 
ence, as regards her *Navy, confirms most undeniably the dulicuUy 
experienced in procuring native service even in peace, andv ^ re- 

' * The average is quoted*; but a short time since a seaman’s wages ease was 
decide<l in one yf the LUndon police-offices, whlbh coafiriaed an agreement for 
nnoiitiuy vTages attheratttoftffi tttdlars* . • 
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gards the mercantiJe marine, may suggest/loubts whether there really 
exists among that people, the strong inalin^ftive inclination to nautical 
enterprise which in all periods has pre-eminently distinguished the 
natives of this island. , 

It may prove iisoful to our •argument, to have reproduced these 
olRcial admissions, partially corroborated by tlie opinion of an American, 
who, to a practical ac(juaintance with the jNavy, evinces a fell*8pirit of 
malignant hostility to Bngland. Collectivejy they expose a palpable 
and repeatedly acknowledged inability on the paft of the United States, 
to procure from their own citizens, the most essential requisite for naval 
warfare, and fully estahlishcs that the reluctance manircsted by. their 
seamen to serve in 1814, continued unchanged in 1830. Unless this 
backwardness should materially be modihed, which cannot reasonably 
be anticipated while, on frlie one hand, mercantile wages and treatment 
beckon away, and, on the other, highlv-wrorglit, fierce, and unruly 
democratic principles, ahiiorrent of control, repel contact with naval 
discipline, and especially if to these obstacles the services of mercenaries, 
from easily imaginod causes, should come to be distrusted,—unless, 
we repeat, this repugnance be modified, the consequent embarrassment 
ill war will probably impose a naval draff, or* some other scheme, in 
whicli coercion will be rocogniz('<i. 

This deduction seems unavoidable, and may amply excuse an opinion 
early hazarded in this article, ihu^, America, if placed in such a per- 
])lexity, could not continue to oiler an exception to conqmlsory naval 
service. Yet the cxcojAion, such as it wa»; ainl unattended by a close 
investigation of the details, whicli alone could imparl value to it when 
applied here, has liad an evil inlliience on tlic*irn^yartial consideration of 
tlie question ; for, in the ordinary discussion of it, the advocates for the 
sulHciency of voluntarv enlistment lay strong and triumphant stress on 
the assertion that 'Any not unprr^srJ, which, so long as it 

passes imexamined, carries much wcitrlit wit^i the multitude, 

Jn incidental Parliamentary disr.nssions,' the same assertion has re¬ 
peatedly been put forth, and strange to say. without liaving hud its 
sublilty exposed: as for its literal t’utli, it is of no more value in the 
argument than uny other vague and unsubstantial statement. Perhjips 
these advocates will al low that, as liberal pay exceeding that of even our 
inerchant-seamcii, und a system of, discipline which, from being Ameri¬ 
can, they will deem to be worthy of imitation—they perhaps will allow 
that as these liave failed te prove that voluntary enlistment may be 
depended on to man ihd’navy of the* States m war, still less will it suf¬ 
fice for our larorer fleet. It has been clearly shown that, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, naval service is unpopular among seamen generally, and 
an bginion is ventured that it ever will»be. One of the reasons of this 
opinion appears at the .close of the com})arismi between the prospects 
atforded by the two services, to advance in a moderate degree the 
fortunes of thosp who embark in ibem. Another standing objection 
exists in the strictness of naval discipline: by strict is not meant severe, 
for there is no more necessary connection between the terms, than there 
is between those of discipline and oflyrqnny, although in common par¬ 
lance all of them so frequently are confounded. Moreover^* in Jack's 
phrase, the usage, thrpughout the Service, commonly speaking, is as- 
humane and coi^iderate as possible; and the close confinement 
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shi|j-boartl, usual in the war. is now unknown^—both short and long 
leave being granted profuJ^ly. Neither are corporal punishments, 
wliicli now are judiciously regulated, a particular ground of objection, so 
much as ever-recurring forms and duties, which are wearisome to the spirit. 

A we’l-regulated ship-of-war has aptly been compared to a clock in 
exactness of movement; bi^t liowever gratifying such an clfect may be 
to the professional artist wh<i produced it, or beauliful to the eye of 
ordyiary observers, yet the dady or even more frequent repetition of the 
details which are conducife a?id ev^cn essential to the harmony of the 
whole machine, may become excessively monotonous to men, the ma¬ 
jority of wlioui, •until liicy attain manhoo4» nml many much later, with 
the fixed habits of their respective ages and dispositions, do not fall 
under such rules and restraints, and find them proportionally irksome 
and dilficuit to bear. The cflaraclcristics of R(iiimen; as a class, con¬ 
tribute mucli to generate^this feeling: these arc stronglv evidenced in 
their roving, irregular, and careless Iiabits—sucli cannot extensively be 
indulged where every body is placed under restraint. Now, although 
it cannot be doubted that many of those,are as productive of comfort to 
tlic objects of them, as they are inseparai)ly bound up witli the nature 
of the employment, certiTinU'^ others are not so considered by seamen, 
and doubtless form the ciiicf impediment to^«i more willing enlistment— 
au im})ediinenl, of the removal or material relaxation of which, no ex¬ 
pectation can reasonably ho entertained. These restraints of discipline 
and of form, many of which thorougii-ljred seamen deem so frivolous, 
commonly are fewer in sinnU vessels and in troop-shij>8, where, besides, 
service is more active and varied, wliicli has a tendency to reconcile 
men to such as remain,•-aRotlicr oftlie causes which procures crews for 
them sooner than for large ;->!iips. 

Ollicers cannot but comprehend the force of tliia standing and irre¬ 
movable stumbling-block, when they refloat that, iflthougli they enter 
voluntarily in the plastic l^py-day of youth, are regularly trained in 
haliits of obedience through various gradations, anil are impelled by 
higher motives and stronger inducements than those which influence 
tlic men ; yet after a certain experit^jice, the restraints imposed by the 
Service, frequently are felt as onerous even to those i* command, to 
whom as few are presented, and under as mitigated an aspect as possilile. 

If we turn to recruiting for tlie Arjny, various ci»*cumstances concur* 
to give it an advantage over the Navy, but especially as regards the 
services of landmen, of whom many are employed in the Navy in waf. 
To them at least land service is m6re natural, And coniormabte to pre¬ 
vious habits, besides being presented to tlicif imaginations*!!! a more 
enticing form, both as lb immediate gratification, and also to possible 
advancement, tlian that of the £ya; yet occasionally a scarcity of^iflon 
has been experienced in recruitjng the Army, and chiefly from the com^^ 
petition of private employment: t]|i8 was particularly the case during 
the late struggle, when the wagSs, even of a rural labourer, were higher 
than those of a private soldier. Still volunteering sufliced to raise more 
men than were requireij in the Navy: for although a militiaman, unless 
he be a substitute, in some sort is constrained, for certainly he cannot' 
be regarded as a volimt^r,* yet* the transfer which frequently he made 
of unlimited s^vice into the line, \ybere alone tl^ severe privationaof 
iniliUury life are experifinoed» was perfectly voluntary.. ^ 
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Comparisons have been instituted between the services, as to the 
aggregate of suttering to which each resp^stively is exposed, and the 
preference shown above might be considered as conclusive against the 
Army : but more properly it may be referred to another cause, namely, 
the diilerence in the materials that compose the two brandies of national 
defence,* 

It is not required of a recruit that he shall have exercised fin art or 
handicraft,—a cettain age and vigorous licaltli, alone qualifying him 
for a soldier. Recruiting for the ijrmy,' therefofe, upon a rupture, to 
whatever extent it may be carried, will not distress the commercial, 
manufacturing, or agricultural interest: tlte plough or loom, tlie,forge 
or tailor’s siiop>board, and all others of their almost infinite sub-divisions, 
would contribute its quota without difliculty. But the fleet cannot be 
manned without distressing tlic mercantile hiarinc in a proportion equal 
to the demand upon it. , 

Whatever may be the amount of a war establishment, at least one- 
third of the pcrsoiiitellc ought to be able-scanien, and another third 
ordinaries. Tiicse ^proportion;, are named, in the hope that it is nut 
intended to repeat an error wdiich led to serious evils in the latter part 
of the late war, and wliich originated in anxiety to possess a numerous 
fleet, rather than one less linpoeing but more eflicienlly manned. lu 
large ships, on current service, a third part of able-seameii may sullice, 
but there are few cases of emergency arising from tlie almost infinitely 
varied contingencies of naval warfare, in which the resources and personal 
qualities of a greater proportion of scament may not be applied advan¬ 
tageously. Even in the best manned sliips, a solicitude is ever evinced 
to fill vacancies with seamen, for as all good c^ies are not smart, or 
rather active, the more numerous the former are, tlie larger proportion 
they will yield of the latter. This desire is .sulliciently conclusive of 
their value^ even If practical illustrations did not exist in numerous 
examples: we may point on one side to thc«hcroic Lambert, and on the 
other to the successful, but nut more brilliant ones ailbrded by Eurotas 
and Endymion. 

As we hesitate not to repeat a (IcHberately formed opinion, that at 
least in the noxt war voluntary enlistment will be found to be inade¬ 
quate, still every possible encouragement «)ught to be extended to it, 
und we gladly avail ourselves of tjiis opportunity to express our humble 
iributeof gratitude for that degree of it which is afforded by Act 5 and 6 
Win. IV., cap. 24, but whitrfi it is conceived might considerably have 
been extended. For example, we c^innot understand why shore-going 
men should })e permitted to fill any skuations in the naval arsenals, 
hospitals, or ofKces; or in the Custofti-house, Light-house, or Pilotage 
Departments, for which fit candidates ^uld be found in the Navy, The 
office in the Royal-Household, of “ Barge Master, and Keeper of the 
Swans,’* lately fell vacant: we know not the public services of him who 
now fills it, but \yithout intending offence may say, that by such a one 
as Dibdin’s Tom Tough, some veteran wlio like the “ coxswain to 
Boscawen,” at least had “ seen a little service upder Nelson, Howe, or 


* Society iu this country is ever surfeited willi lu^h*spirUed^ gay, and idle young 
fcUoirs, who occasion much trouble by their eifenccs at^ainst its minor eonyeutions. 
Sucharegenerally {;lad tacxqha'bgo the restraints of homo for tho8<^ concealed under 
the specious temptaduns of military life, and make excellent soldiers* 
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•Jervis,” or wlio, ‘‘under gallant Duncan haj}*sung yo, heave lio,” by 
such a one would the Queen of the Ules most appropriately be steered. 
For the more than possiLle insufficiency however of that Act, to 
promote its object in certain circumstances, no provision is made, 
although but one emtrse is open that will parry the enduring objections 
that have been noticed, and render unnecessary a recurrence to impress¬ 
ment, whii its constant hoirors, and the tumultuary^ bloody proceedings, 
that too probably will attenchits progressive execution. 

^liis expedient is a jleUh^ratp adoption of the minor evil, by organis¬ 
ing a system of compulsory service ^ipon a baais, and carried out 
in the details with due regard to cfjuity, in limited service, and the non¬ 
evasion of it in turn by any who are capable, if a recent external 
event, and the consequences with which it seemed pregnant to our 
foreign relations, should ^ready be forgotten, it may be asked, what 
good end is proposed by stirring in a qiieswon so obnoxious to the 
public as impressment?* It is replied that, however distasteful it may 
be pronounced, it will not have ripened into perfect bitterness until a 
season shall arrive for proving that the resource, in which by almost 
universal consent trust appears to be repost'd, is utterly fallacious. We 
may farther pursue thi\sul)ject indirectly, by considering some matters 
in more immediate relation to the mercantile marine. 

• ’ W. II. B. 


Mr. Fditou, —I have felt flattercv^ bv vour carlv notice of tlie letter 
I had the iionour to address to you last month, on enlistment, as a sub- 
stijute for impressment in tlie Navy. 

As a pendant, or P.S. Jo that letter, may I venture to add a very few 
words in reference to The object therein adverted to, vt' raising our sea¬ 
men in i/ieir o?vn eslimation, and to tlieir relative position as to their 
comrades of the Marines ? , / 

Tliose days, happily few in number, when J^mgland saw, for the 
first time, her sailors sw^tve from tlieir allegiance, and for the first 
time, the brave men wlio had so often perilled their lives, look sternly 
round upon tlieir parent-land—those days never can return; for the 
cause (vve may not say the excuse)fbut the cause for such men’s falling 
away, never can again have existence. England never will again ill- 
use lier brave defenders. She never will again forget whaj is due to 
them, or what is due to herself. Mtiy we not Ihen venture to look at 
the relative position of our seamen, and of their comrades the Marines, 
with a view to the removal of speh portlom^ of the broad distinctive 
line which it was once thougl^ necessary to .observe between the con- 
trollej's and the controlled, as tpay appear calculated to depress the 
latter in their own estimation ? ^ ^ 

• Id a master of this sort the fdea is everything; and as trifling mea¬ 
sures, injudiciously applied, iiave, as we all know, often enough pro¬ 
duced baneful consequences, so, the other hand, has the removal 
of an ill-considered, though trifling one, often proved equally beneficial. 

In the present case Jack Tars know very well one of the reasons why 
•* the Jollies ” are irftroduced amongst them,—^as well as the 'soft*Of 
dependence which is placed on* “the soldier fellows”—-and if an impres- 
slon of this sort be calAlated to produce soreness and jealousy^ aa well 
. as a fooling tsf self-abasement, would not iKc removal, or partial mitiga* 
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tion of that impressiop, produce a corresponding diminution of those 
feelings ? , i 

It was witli this view of the matter tW;t I ventured to urge in my 
letter the expediency, in the. event of the adoption of navy barracks, of 
employing select seamen on dockyard guards: and it is with tliis view 
thfit I would farther submit the comparatively trifling suggestion— 
would not our sailors be more disposed to like, and to fraternize with 
the said “ soldier fellows,” but for the s(,'l(lier-look about llfem—but 
for the red jacket'ever in contrast with t)ie hlV9 •, ' 

Away then with so trivial a source of heartburning ! Make them all 
blue jackets. Give to the Marines (and, by-tlic-by, wljy Iiave they not 
long ago had rifles, with stout cut-and-thrust swords ?7 instead cd* the 
gaudy red, the far jnorc suitable Royal Artillery dress. And, by way 
of farther approximation, startling as the idija seems at first, give to 
Jack, who is the greatest^beaii U])on earth, his “ bit of bunting,” in llie 
shape of a red collar to his jacket, with a hasidsome button, like his 
comrades!—and sec if that one thing, trifling though it be, will not 
go far, by giving to them the appearance of ail one force, not only 
towards reconciling Jack to llie* Jolly, hut by thus creating, lu another 
quarter, a still further distinction, to induce th^ said Jack still more to 
look down upon “ thosed—d fellows, the traders!’’ 

One word touching the gallant'corps above alluded to; or rather, the 
position of its ofiicers. 

The Marines, as a corps, arc. in a false position—a small bodv 
placed, in a manner, butvvoen two larger oncsj ])artaking essentially 
of the nature and composition of the one—acting over in conjunction 
with the other—yet isolated from both. 

In ihc case of a corps so circumstanced, Vio\Vcan you place within 
reach of its oflicers that, the allaimnent of which is the first and most 
legitimate object of professional aspiration—that to which every one 
who serves lias a right to loolc forward,—namely, high command ? 

Herein is their real grievance. IJereii) fs an evil for which neither 
brevets, pay, nor j)rize-money can ever alVord adequate compensation. 
And there is but one way to remedy this evil. 

As one of your suggestors, Mr. Kditor, let me venture to say—bring 
them into the Lfine. Preserve, of course, their individuality as a corps 
—their staff cstablishinents, &c. Observe, of course, duo regard for 
Vested interests and all existing claims, but let the purchase and trans¬ 
fer of commissions from the one service to the other be from henceforth 
the same as from one corps cA' the line to another; and place the ad- 
tninistratibn of both services under the superintendence of the Horse- 
Guards. ‘ ^ ^ 

The Commander-in-Chief and his able Secretary, neither of whom 
ever “jfiarnt to set much value on therterni “difficulty,” would soon 
reduce a matter of the sort into a plain r system ; and in a very short 
time we should sec the Marine corps< lijvc the Rifle, or any other dis¬ 
tinct but infantry cor^v, brilliant as—in spite of the untoward 

circumstances under which it has been fettered down—it ever has 
been, and free for the development of professional talent, as it ever 
should be. < . ^ 

London, 5th March, ] 838. . ^ * C, B. * 
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NARRATIVE OR THE EXPEDITION TO*COORG IN 1834. 

^ Part II. 

Tub force Government thouglit sulTicient to employ against tlie 
Rajah of Coorg eflnsisted of 7500 men, and 20 guns and mortars. 
Cavalry would have been worse than useless in such a very close and 
mountaitjpus country, wlierfi there were but few ]«ssct. to ascend tlie 
ghauts—and those, difficailt hy nature, made still more so by an iutclli- 
geflt enemy, who cruwiKj.'i liann witli blockades and abattis, and in 
some places with lroii<: de Imip and trows* feet. These Iast,ha<l wo not 
attacked rather ^oo)V‘r than was oxjw'cted, would have been used to a 
great*’ extent, and have proved very aiutoying—as, crowding through 
narrow passes, it would liavc hi en dilficult to avoid them ; and with hut 
slight means of conveyancef a burning sun over head, and a hard dusty 
soil to march upon, gangrene would most pro*l;ai)ly liuvc ensued from 
the wound. • 


Tlic object of Government was to secure the person of the Rajah. 
In the proclamation, dated Aprd I, 18:11, and Lisiied by the Governor 
in Council, it was said tli.it “ Veevaiundei Woodinr uus no lomrer to 


be considered as Rajah of (.‘oorg,”—and ilie best way to support this 
assertion was to sccurii Ills jierson. ^ • 

Tn order to efTeet this as early as possible, and to ])revent an unne¬ 
cessary elfusion of blood, and a jirocrnsiinalhig warfare, wliich would 
have caused severe suifering to the^ altaddng force, the small army 
employcil was divided into live distinct bodies, besides a small garrison 
at JManantoddy, in AV^naad, which, under Captain Minchin, com¬ 
manded the higli road j^eailjiig to IMssoru from Caiinanorc. l our out 
of iheso five bodies were t-.> make the best of their wav hv separate 
roads to Mcrcara, thi‘ capiUl of ("^oorg; the fifth, under LicitenanU 
Coloncl Jackson, was intended more as a cw-Ups of oSservatum—to pre¬ 
vent the escape of the Rajali hy the ljailarv-]ioUah Pass, and to protect 
Mangalore should it be threatened by the Coorgs. 

'The garrisons in the neighbourhood of Coorg were enabled to furni:.h 
the rci|uisitc force in the following proportions;— 

KANOAl.OUi:. • 

• 4j 0 bavnnets II.M. 3UtU Uoq't. aud I Uvd«Quartois . 

•Ith, 3:Vtlt. ISth. N.l. ' . . . • . 


Hifle Company. 5t)i N.I. 
300 Sappers and Miners 


Pne Company ot Foot Artillei^ 


4ri0 

,2100 

fiO 

.loo 


'.3 12-pnini(!or howitzer^. 

12 f)^- inch heavy howii/ers.* 
i2 54 infh nioitars. 


■Si\0 


,1 n-pounder gun. 

Total-~^2i0 Infantry j 1 Company Aitlllery ; .lad 8 pieces of Arlillery.* 

This force was divided into two parts, viz.:— 

Under Colonel (now Sir Patrick/Lindsay, and termed the ‘‘Head-Quarter 

Division.” 


H.M. 39th 

4th and 35th N.T. 

Sappers • • 


300 

1200 

23d 


1730 
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< ' 
6 Guns, with a proportion of Artt]]erymen; and joined on Ihe 5lh of April by the 

Rifle Company of the 5th Native Infantry. 

Under Lieutenant.Coloucl Steuart, and turned **' Eastern Column.” 

II.M. 39th • I • • • • • 130 

36th end 48th N.I. . . , ^ . 1‘200 

Sappers 70 

< ' UlO 

!2 Guns, and some ArtiljAMvmen. * 

CANNANOUKf ^ . * 

Under Licutenant^t'olonel VowUs, and termed “Western Column.” 


11.M. 48th-—430; of which 150 dct.ach(Ml to Mangalore < • .300 

20Uinnd.3t?ndN.l. ' . . , . 12U0* 

Sappeis ....... 200 


t 

It 

• Half a Company uf Native Artillerymen 


1700 

<i O-pmmdvs, 
* (2 0-^ moj ta W. 


MVNOAi our. 


Under LlGulenant-Colonid J.'ickseu, and termed “ Western Auxiliaiy Force.*’ 

Il.M. 4Sth, from Cannanoic .... l.'iO 

40th N.I. . . . . * . . 400 

Sappers • . ' . ^ . , . . .31 


r.s4 

luvM.im. 


Under Colonel Waugh, uiid tenned the ** Northern Column. 
n.M. .'iolh 

Dth and 31st N.T. ...... 

Rifle Comj>any 2-llh N.I. . . . * s . 

Suppers ....... 


300 
1JUO 
60 
200 


% 


• 1700 

0 f)«p(mnder Guns, and Ailillerymcn. 

f. 

It muRt have beon roniarbod, from my previous dpRcrlption of ibe 
Coorg territory, that there could be but lew good roads penetrating it; 
these roads were our })oints of enljiaiice, and, consetjucntly, useless to 
the Rajah as p*'ints of escape. 

Had be not feared being murdered by liis own subjects, or betrayed 
into our b&nds, he might, indeed, Jiave escaped through the jungle in 
disguise ; but then he must have abandoned bis women, which was a 
dishonour not to be thought^of even by him. 

On tha 1st of April Cur declaration of war was officially communi¬ 
cated to him; and on that day and the following, four of the five parties 
I have enumerated cratered his territory prepared for war—the ordnance 
corrtpleted to a duplicate complement, ^nd tlie infantry to 250 rounds 
per ihan, with a proportion of flints, and 50 rounds per fusil. Each 
corps was supposed to be provided with two months* supply, and 
medicines.' ' ' 

The small force under Lieutenant-Colonel Jackson, 40th N.T., assem¬ 
bled at Coombla, on the western frontier of Coo^tg, on the 24th-29th Of 
Mardj. It was composed of 400 men of the 40th N.T. from Manga¬ 
lore—leaving that place nearly defenceless,'tw/j marches distant frorh 
our camp, and with a ^reasiwe of thirteen lacs of rupees,,many discoh- 
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touted Mapiliajs in the neighbourhood, and* very strong suspicions 
entertained that it might b\ attacked and carried by the Coorgs eic 
we could hasten to its sup|)orf. Of H.M. 4Slh, 150 men under Captain 
Wiilats, and 34 pioneers, completed this force—which, originally in¬ 
tended as a corps of^observation, was placed in sucli a position by the 
turn of events as to be forced to commence operations previous to the 
Ist of April—or possibly to allow the Coorgs to assfemble in force, and 
car^ Mangalore by a coup dh main. • 

Lieutenant-Colonel UaCklonJ seeing the importance of taking the 
initiative, though inadequately supplied for the purpose either with men, 
artillery, or information, hesitated not to assume the responsibility of 
commencing operations, and of carrying tlic war into the Coorg terri¬ 
tory, at whatever risk to his small force, ratlier tlian allow the Com¬ 
pany’s territory to be devtstated, Mangalor^ to be plundered and 
destroyed, ^ 

Having thus decided, no time was lost in putting his plan into execu¬ 
tion ; and at three o*clock on the morning of the 29th, tlie camp was 
silently struck, and he ad/anced towards ^allary-petjah. At daybreak, 
when about four miles from Coombla, the advanced guard, under Cap¬ 
tain Noble, 40th N.I., ftll in with a small piquet of the enemy, and 
took three prisoners. A mile further op tiie stockade of Jlaylu Cotta 
became visible; and preparations were made for tiie attack, in case 
opposition sliould be made to the progress of the troops. 

Government, hoping the Ryots would gladly join us against their 
ruler, had energetically cornijianded that their troops were, on no occa¬ 
sion* to fire first. The Rajah, to compel his people to hght, had seized 
their families, to he putj-o tleath in case of treachery on the part of 
their fathers or brotliers. Colonel Jackson, thus situated, was under 
the necessity of jilacing a storming-party on an open glacis about forty 
paces distant from a stone wall five feet liigh (outwork), whilst he took 
the remainder of the force to^our left of the stockade, to show our force, 
and parley with the Soubadar in command. 

About 100 men, posted to defend tlie wall, were, through curiosity, 
drawn off to listen to the conversation between the cliiefs, when the 
storming-party climbed the wall, and^tlie Coorgs retrcatc,d behind the 
rearstockade—a mass of firelock-nien being stationed in the gateway, 
with their gallant chieftain in the van—who, though, as he «aid, un- * 
willing to fire, and unable to cope witli the force against liim, would 
defend the post with liis life sliould the Fcririgies attempt to force it. 

A party of H.M, 48th, pnder Lieutenant Webber Smith, was then 
ordered to march through the gaieway, but to wait until fired before 
using their bayonets. The Coorg chieftain did his duty, but, fortunately 
for the attacking party, was not supported. He put his doubie-bafralitd 
gun (many of the Coorgs had English double guns) to the breast of%he 
officer, who (tlie first barrel having missed fire) Had time to turn the 
second with his hand. This having^ne off, was the signal of attack. 
The place was instantly forced, without loss on Colonel*Jack8on*s past, 
and with but few of the Coorgs reported killed and wounded. The 
brave Soubadar was cut*down, but nut taken prisoner; and all th^e;; 
who saw him that day wer^ glad subsequently to hear that he,was. 
likely to recover from hisVounds,* •> ■ 

. On the 30th find the force und^r Lieuten'ant-Coionel Jackson 

U« S. JouuM, No. 113, Afbil, 183dv * £ H 
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halted, and be was busHy employed in procuring all the information 
possible. A good many bows iind arroV/s, Coorg knives, and old 
matchlocks, had been picked up on the^j9th: these were destroyed. 
On the morning of the 31st, a reconnoitring-party was sent six miles 
in advance to examine a stockade, which was found abandoned ; and it 
was reported that the garrison had been withdrawn to Mercara. 

Colonel Jackson had thus compelled the Coorgs to look to t^e defence 
of their own country, instead of fhreatctling Mangalore; and he had 
driven them back from the neighbourhood'of tke Company’s territbry. 
Had he then taken up a good position, one or two marches short of 
Ballary*pettah, it would have answered every good purpose—in holding 
the country in check, in keeping a force watching him, though they 
would not have risked an attack on an open and well-chosen position, 
and of being ready, vvith a small thougk confident force, to march in 
any direction. But his orders were to take up a position at Ballary- 
pettah ; and in endeavouring to do this, he fo*und tiic difficulties much 
greater than he had been led to expect, and insunnountablc to the small 
force under his conjmand. On the morning of the Ist of April, how¬ 
ever, he moved about five miles in advance, and encamped in the 
neighbourhood of the stockade which had been examined on the day 
previous. , 

NORTHERN COLUMN. 

Early on the morning of the 1st, the northern column, under Colonel 
Waugh, crossed the Ileniawutty river, and^soon after entered the Coorg 
territory. No opposition was made; and having advanced a mile, and 
a half, the column reached Coaclleypettah, f town of considerable size, 
where many people, unarmed, were watching the advance of the troops. 
A rissalah (squadron) of Mysore Horse unfortunately advanced towards 
them at a quick pace, whitfh alaruung the inhabitants, they fled to the 
jungle, abandoning the place. There is reason to believe that many of 
these would iiavc joined Colonel \\ augh, and they would have been of 
tile greatest service in showing the road, and giving information as to 
tlie strength and position of the several stockades, in a knowledge of 
which the copimanders were rathbr deficient. Had tlic Local Govern¬ 
ment appointed good interpreters to each division, and allowed a small 
sum of «secret-servi(^p money, many lives would probably have been 
saved. 

The road led through .Coadleypettah, which was totally deserted. 
About.flve miles further on, when ihc advanced guard had ascended a 
liill, and was entering some dry paddy fields, a matchlock fire was 
opened on it from a thick jungle oia the left, distant about I5p yards, 
which was returned , and Colonel Waugh directed a fl-pounder to o})en 
on^the jungle, whilst detached parties were sent round ^ skirts (th^ 
jungle, though of some extent still being isolated); but the enemy con¬ 
trived to make their escape witfa/ut bss. The column reached Suntee 
at about four’p.M., and the camp was formed on some rising ground* 
Distance marched, about twelve miles: country open at first, but latterly 
dotted with large patclies of jungie. The 55th had one man only 
wounded, and the Deputy-Assistant Qu^ermaster-Gaieral, Capl^ 
Simpson, had his horse slfot under hftn. 

the several fbrceid had now, on this day, Ajiril l&t.»*eateted CoOEg; 
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and the general plan waa to concentrate on Mercara, the capital. In- 
steadt therefore, of detailing aV that befell one column from this period 
until the close of the affair, f shall daily givtvthe proceedings of each 
force ; adding here that the array of the Rajah was supposed to con¬ 
sist of 8000 men, 3000 of tlicm discharged Mysoreans: that from the 
small extent of the country, .and their knowledge of*the Jungle paths, 
information could be quickly cpnveyed ; and, if necessajpy, these hardy 
mountaineers could, in an ij^i^ediJ[)ly short })eriod, effect a junction with 
a view to mutual supporL liiat they defended a strong natural fortress 
amply stored, and having had many months to prepare for war. 

• * 

HEAD-QUAIlTEll COLUMN, COL. LINDSAY—APRIL 2 nd. 

Early on the morning of the second tlie head-quarter division entered 
the Coorg territory, crossing the river Cauvei^ at Hebhauly, The 
])asaage of the river was ssliglitly defended by about 200 men, who 
disappeared as soon as the head of the column had reached the middle 
of the ford. The outposts were attacked at night, but the Coorgs were 
driven back without any loss on our part. • • 

EASTERN DIVISION, LIKOT.-COL. STEUART. 

The eastern division, under Lieutcnaftt-Colonel Steuart, left Peria- 
jiatam on the morning of the second,'and reached the Cauvery at about 
ten A.M., when, finding the enemy in considerable force on the oppo¬ 
site bank, a gun was ordered up to dislodge them. A fire had opened 
across the river, between a j>ar#y of the enemy and the rifle company of 
the 3i>lh, wiiich lay partially covered on the hitlier bank. Two com- 
]>ani<’S were directed to f»rm*ou the left, to cross the river, and out¬ 
flank the enemy on that side, whilst another party endeavoured to turn 
their right flank. The gun did good execution, and the enemy aban¬ 
doned this strong position as our troops reached the opposite bank: 
they were 300 strong, and fled in every direction, leaving ten men on 
the field. 

The bed of tiie river was rocky, and difficult to ford; the jungle waa 
near, and Colonel Steuart deemed it adjtisable to encamp near the river, 
where^ the troops being fired on from the woods, and anticipating a 
night attack, were ordered to sleep on their arms.. None, however, 
took place, the object of tlie Coorgs being meftjly to annoy and 
fatigue us. 

WESTERN DIVISION, LI^UT.-COL. F0»VLIS. , 

• 

On the forenoon of the second the force undet Colonel Fowlis was 
within twp mijes of a rapitJ but nearly dry torrent, known by the nam^ 
of ** the Stony River.** Lower dj^wn it is called the Irikoor Riv^jT 
and discharges itself into the sea a few miles to the northward of Can- 
nanore, near Bailypatam, probably Velyapatana. The camp waa 
pitched on a clear grassy spot, witff a streamlet running <yi one aide of 
it, and surrounded by the deep jungle. Not a hut was near ; and the 
8])ot then rapidly filling with armed men, artillery, and baggage, had 
probably but the night before been traversed in conscious security by 
herdaof elk, spotted deer, bieon.*^ 

At two p.K. s mrty was ordered out to feel far the.enemy: they were 
found n short dilnnce oiuthe Company's side of the and driven 

• a 
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back by the reconnoitring forccf though unfortunately with tlie loss of 
Lieutenant Erskine, 48tb. He was injjthe front, (iirccting liis men, 
when a ball entered hib chin, and parsed out through his neck, severing 
the large artery. He was assisted into the doolywith his sword, but he 
never spoke move, and wlicii the bearers readied tlie camp he was dead, 
I visited his grav.e afterwards, and found-it undisturbed; it is on the 
far side of the ^ttle streamlet, on a very email green mound,'surrounded 
by the solemn silence of the forest. He,, vvas universally beloved, and 
often liave his brother^ofliccrs talked in sadness of his gallant end, and 
lonely grave. 

The reconnoitring party returned, piquets were'posted, end the 
night was passed without disturbance from the enemy. 

WESTERN AUXILIARY FORCE, LliUT.-COL. JACKSON. 

Colonel Jackson advanced with the fop;e under his command to 
Moodenoor, or £s>warmungul, about ten miles further on the road to 
Ballaray-peltah. No opposition was olTercd, neitiicr was the force dis¬ 
turbed during tli6 night. Iilformation was obtained that the Coorgs 
were in force at a stockade five or six miles in advance, and that a 
Serishtadar with 250 men had arrived to reinforce it from above the 
ghaut. 

NORTHERN COLUMN, COL. WAUGH. 

The column under Colonel Waugh moved off at d.aybreak on the 
morning of the second. The advaucodi guard was composed of 180 
men, under Lieut.-Colonel Perry, 9th N.I., taken in equal propertions 
from the three regiments under Colondl V^augh’s command. Tlni 
column had scarcely cleared its cncaraj)mg ground, when a fire was 
opened on the .baggage; and some camp-followers, who had entered a 
village for the purpose of plundering, were shot. At seven a.m. the 
advance, when passing close to a wood in which there was a village, 
was attacked. Flanking parties were then detached to the right and 
left, under Captain Loiigworth of the 9lh N.I., and Captain Ilutchin- 
Bon, 31st N.I. Captain M'Le^n, II.M. 55th, having been reinforced 
with a small party, proceeded with tlie remainder of tlie advance. 

At nine a.m. the party under Captain Longwortii fell in witli the 
cnemy,*^ placed in Ambuscade. , Finding themselves discovered, and a 
party of riflemen hastening to reinforce Captain Longwortii, they re¬ 
tired across some paddy fields, and took post in the jungle on the 
opposite side, whene'e they poured in a hurried and ill-directed fire on 
their pursuers. Captain Longworlh having extricated his men from 
the first wood, formed them into *the best line he could, .and^dashed at 
^JK^second, to drive out the enemj^ at the point of the bayonet. This 
was speedily effected, and Captain Longwortii, in the ardour of pursuit, 
pushed the enemy so far that it^was with difficulty he could rejoin the 
main bbdy. 

TbeHCoorgs, favoured by the jungle, hovered in the neighbourhood ; 
and at eleven a.m. a body of them rushed dpwn and attacked the bag¬ 
gage. Captain Batty of the 55th was sent with a party of Europeans 
to reinforce the guard; and after^som© difficulty succe^Jed in driving 
0 $ the Coorgs, killing a good many of them, with the trifling loss of 
one sepoy kilted and two wounded, and sonie. camp-followers. At one 
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A'.M., the Brigadier having received intelligence af^here being a stockade 
in front, the column was halted and refreshed. 

The advanced guard had^ow been marching and skirmishing for 
five hours, and advantage ought to have beeif taken of this halt to re¬ 
lieve them ; but it waS not done, and, after a short halt, Captain Long- 
worth, with twenty ICuropeans, and thirty of his own men, was again 
detached, ^receiving orders t(f proceed to a large tree,'distant a mile and 
a half; to halt there until he«saw th^ column make a move, and heard 
the advance sound, when lie was to push on over some wooded heights 
in his front, and lin n, inclining to hlfe right, he would fall in with a 
stockade, or brenst-woru', wliich lie was to take in flank or rear. 

Captain Hutchinson, 31st, was also agafn detached, with orders of 
the same sort, excepting that he was to incline to the left. No guides 
were given to these parlies, i^r was there a ])ath to guide them in the 
direction of the stockade. The result of this combined movement was, 
that Captain Hutchinson, having taken too wide a circle, found himself 
in the rear of the advancing column ; whilst that under Captain Long- 
worth made little advance, owing to the difticulLv of the ground and 
jungle. 

The remainder of tlie p^lvanced guard, under Lieut.-Colonel Perry, 
got into the lire from the stockade at two A gun was then brought 
forward, and fired round-shot with some effect; but tlie Brigadier 
coming up, it was ordered by him to lie loaded with grape, which, how¬ 
ever, could not be fired, as from the forfnalion of the road it would more 
have endangered his own men than the enemy. 

I must now return to Captain Long worth’s party. He had forced 
his way as rapidly as possible through a very dense jungle, and at last 
came to a deep and almost impracticable ravine. He ba<l partially suc¬ 
ceeded in surmounting this obstacle w hen he heard the recall sounded, 
repeated several times, and firing in his rejjr. This Jnade him think 
the recall was for him, and, retiring, he came upon the road in rear of 
the column, which had then hftlted. 

The advanced guard, with the grenadiers of H.M, 55tb, and 9th N.I,, 
were warmly engaged in front; and Captain Longworth tvas also 
ordered to jiroceed to tlie front and joifi in the attack. ^ 

By this time Lieutenant Robertson, with twenty men, and Captain 
Warren, 55th, with ten more, having been ordcEed'Un, had arrived at 
the point of the road where it turns to rfie right. Advancing from tree 
to tree, in front of his men, Captain Warren^ discovered the stockade, 
the proper right of which was on Iiigjicr ground tjian the left. Jhink- 
ing tliere was a probability of beipg able to fire Jrom this high ground 
into the stockade, he proceeded in that direction, when he found the 
party un4er Captain Longworth already there, and Lieut, de WaKSg;ii 
56tl»i, who commanded the Europdansavitli him, had fallen into a pit- 
fall. Thinking it difficult to pass in this direction, and seeing many 
men fall, he ordered the party of 55th to advance, passing by thte 

right; another party going to the extreme right: wliil^ the part^ df 
support, under Lieutenant Robertson, ILM. 55tb, followed, inclining 
to the left, and Captain M*Lean and Lieutenant de Warren going 
under cover vf the trees and a thiok bamboo jungle, to the extreme left. 
When this formation of attack had been completed, Captain Watrieti 
ordered the charge, and, cheering on his men\ led*theni at the d(mhle 
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up the hill. The asc6nt vvas'so steep and difficult that a halt was neces¬ 
sary about half way, to enable 'the men U) recover their breatli: tliey 
delayed for a few moments under cover, ^hen another cheer was given, 
and a rush made at tlie work, which was crowned almost simultaneously, 
Lieutenant Robertson with the grenadiers of 55th getting over at 
the embrasure in the very teeth of the gun. 

The enemy, struck with a panic, deserted their post e/i masscy losing 
but one man killed. He was the- last t9 leave his gun, and was shot 
through the head when running dowmtho hUl/ifter his comradesi A 
prisoner was also made—he wa^ lurking in the bushes, and wore a 
Courg medal on liis arm. 

In this attack fourteen of H.M. both were wounded; one sopoy of 
the 9th N.I. killed, and one wounded. Lieutenant Brook, H.M. 55th, 
wounded in the arm by an arrow. 

ft is much to be regfetted that, if guides could not be procured, a re- 
connoissance was not attempted; and then t;ome of the reconnoitring 
party sent with each force intended to take the stockade in dank or 
rear. Had this been done, and one gun brought near llic stockade lo 
fire a couple of rolinds as a signal, 1 have little doubt that the enemy 
would have abandoned tlie place without in/licting such a dispropor¬ 
tionate loss on H.M. .*)5th., 

The force advanced about a mile beyond the stockade, when, coining 
to some open ground, and the enemy hovering on the flanks, it en¬ 
camped. * 

I. W. S. 


FRJENCU NAVAL PORTS AND DOCKYARDS. 

j/OJilENT. 

The abrupt rocky hills about Cape Finisterre, at the head of the Bay 
of Biscay, go on gradually lowering as the land runs to the eastward 
towards the bottom of the bay, til* at L’Orient, and further to the south¬ 
east, they ter*minate in low clayey and muddy fiats, up which the sea 
forms various inlets, Ibjlovving up the mouths of the rivers, such as the 
Vilaine, the Loire, *Escorf, and Blivette. All the islands, however, 
throughout tlie whole coast, as well as the head-lands, are still the same 
hard rock, but slightly coVered by the soil; in some places rising into 
rugged precipices, as at La Roche Bernard*, at the mouth of the Vilaine. 
Thus the upper parts of the town of L’Orient are on a gently-elevated 
rocky rise, while the lower parts of the streets lie on tlie muddy margin 
ofAbe sea, as well as the dockyard al the mouth of the river to the.ea»t 
of the town, part of -which is so fiat as to be often covered by the tide, 
particularly the upper end, wher^ they are at present raising it, and 
securing it against the overflowing o^ the river (Escorf) and tides. 

Looking to seaward, the river-way and harbour, little more than a 
long channel, is chiefly sheltered by Port Louii^ Point (beyond the small 
island of St. Michel), and the Puin^Talit, on the west sjde—the He 
de Croix stretching partly across outside* all, breaks off -the heaviest 
atoims and sea from the &ouih-west, distant about seven miles t to the 
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south and east, Quiberon Point and light-4tou6P. are just in sight, inside 
the island of Belleisle. They are boUi in sight only from tlie column 
of the dockyard, at an elevattou of a hundred feet above the houses. 

It is well known how much L'Orient has fallen off in its outward 
trade, of which thei*e is indeed little or nothing left. Small coasting 
craft are tfic only vessels seen at the mercantile wharfs on the west 
side. While, however, this last feature of its imporjtance has dwindled 
to nothing, the naval dockyard has itKreased and improved ten-fold since 
the •peace of 1815. It,i8^)r^-evninently a port of construction—at this 
moment there are six line-of-battle slirps and eight frigates on the stocks, 
all in a very forward sii.te. Nine of them are on slips on the east bank 
of the river’s induth, opposite the upper ei?d of the dockyard: the rest 
(including a man-of-war steamer, half built, on which they are actively 
at work) are in the yard. ^ 

Previous to speaking more pnrticularly of fhe dockyard, a word or 
two of the town itself, wiiich stands on a sort of peninsula formed by 
the river to the east, and a branch of the sea nuining up its north-west 
hide. Tlie fortifications are carried across from just outside tlie dock¬ 
yard wall, on the east side, to tlie bridge ftommunicatlng with the coun¬ 
try to the west. Tliey arf old, and have no guns mounted. The only 
battery is on the ])()int of tlie angle, on the sea face, at the Artillery 
Uepdt, on the west face, below the merdhant wharfs. This battery is a 
platform one, not calculated for defence—as the place is sufficiently 
defended from the sca-side by the heavy batteries of Port Louis, out¬ 
side the Lazaretto of lie St. Nlicliel, together with the intricate chan¬ 
nel witllin. Tlie shores on ;fi) sides are mud banks at low water. The 
town is small, regular, and well built; the streets light and airy ; the 
houses, for the most part, but of two stories, unlike most French towns. 
It has a regular garrison of a regiment, or sometimes three battalions; 
fewer soVliers are requisite, as they have the Imppinjrss of having got 
rid of the “ For^ats^*’ long kept here, as at Toulon and Brest. These 
convicts have been added to* those at the latter place, jiartly because 
they can be better taken care of, from the natural insurmountable walls 
of tlie yard. At L’Orient it is much more easy to escape, the country 
and shores being low and easy of access on all sides. The dockyard 
wall, forming the eastern boundary of the town, though •high enough 
ami well enough watched for ordinary purposes^ yet would forjn but an 
insufficient barrier to their indefatigable contriv'ances. There were 
other reasons for their removal, no doubt, and not the least the strong 
dislike the townspeople have to their vicinity. ^ 

There are no public w<frks of any magnitude except the barracks, 
just built, within the bastions o/ the north side, which are KO yards 
long 60’deep, of three stories,‘everywhere of a thickness, s^ljdjfy 
.(in, granite and other hard stone)) and perfect finish, worthy of imita¬ 
tion in publift buildings: the coping-stones, of granite, measure, singly, 
five feet by three! The only church,dn the centre of the town, has been 
built of late years, at least its square tower. The marke* is held below 
it, on the Place, where there is a statue of Bisson, the naval Lieutenant, 
who blew up bis sloop on being worsted in an engagement up the 
Adriatic, has been remarked, there is at present very litBe doing 
in'a commercial sense at ii’Orienh Beyond its being a garrison town, 
and the of the Department, il has nothing of Ao bonlle 
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of business, with the exception of the dockyard, which, however, corv- 
ceals its activity within its own walls. 

The great trade with India, once carried on here, seems entirely at 
an end. There was notlung at the wharfs, out of a dozen small craft, 
larger than a brig of 150 tuns, and those employed in the coasting* 
trade to the north, on their own coast, or to the Baltic: none to £ng> 
land, nor a single yessel of our nation. With this listless inactivity at 
the sea*side, there is a corresponding poy^rty of storehouses ^nd maga¬ 
zines—while the ordinary shops of the, slrpe^sj are but poorly supplied 
with their own manufactures—not much enlivened or assisted by a kind 
of itinerant mercers, who traverse all France, from the Normandy 
cotton manufactories, whose agents hire rooms in alf the town? for a 
short lime, where their travelling clerks force the sale of tlieir cotton 
goods by immense placards (“ mix habitans de ceite iJiHe’*), and lower 
jjrices than the regular‘country shopkeepers can atford to sell the same 
things for—probably obtained in the first instance from those same 
wholesale manufactories. In a word, nothing can be less understood, 
even to this day, than the true spirit of commercial enterprise, foreign 
or domestic. Individuals m^ke a stir, but over the whole there is a 
most stupid political restriction, that is seen and felt in every corner of 
the kingdom. 

The naval establishnienl; of ij*Orient is, like the other royal ports, 
presided over by a Maritime Prefect, who has his house and offices 
witliin the dockyard walls, at tho south-west end close to the Mount of 
the Observatory and the column erected here by the merchants of the 
town, in the days of their prosperity, to look out for their Indiamen 
homeward bound. The Observatory is shut up. ‘ 

The dockyard in form may. be said to be Un cblong square, narrower, 
however, at its soutliern extremity—where the Marine barracks, arsenal, 
sea-store houses^ artillery dep6t, and victualling stores, are situated; 
occupying the wharfs on the river face, which, reckoning its length 
from the lower chain, at the point, to thr upper wall, is about 1200 
yards; and in the widest part (recently taken in at the upper end) 
about 400 yards. From tlie upper wall of the yard on the river-side the 
booms for enclosing it above acr<^8 the river to the head of the build¬ 
ing-slips on the opjiosite side run in a diagonal direction upwards to 
a guardo lying at thp end of the wall on the opposite bank, that like¬ 
wise encloses that |5art—and which, sweeping round, comes down on 
the sliores to high-water mark, nearly opposite the Admiral’s guard- 
ship, lying at the lower part of the yard, about 200 yards above the 
lower dnain, already mentioned. * * 

Tile river, or rather fliis arm of the^ tide-water, is about 500 yards 
wid^over to a causeway or jettjf running'out from the lower end 

oPjJme building-slips on the opjpsitf side, and sweeping round to,the. 

south-east, in the segment of a circle, b^low the south poirR of the yard, 
as if to define the entrance more pxactly—as all within it on the oppo¬ 
site bank is a |pw mud flat, over which the tide runs to a great extent, 
making U difficult, without some such barrier (it is of wood), to secure 
the entrance. ^ 

The lower part of the yard, next the town, has a double wall, the 
inner one shutting out the Admiral’s^ioust and offices; and a kind*of 
mall in front of it, planted with trees, where the public,are admitted to 
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walk; so that, strictly speaking, it is not .within,the dockyard, though 
there is a sentinel and porter at the outlet gale at the end of the street. 

The victualling store-house*, cooperage, the barracks, steam-engines, 
block-houses, ship store-housis, foundries, wpod, iron, rope, and sail 
store-houses, together with all the smaller furniture store-houses in the 
lower part of the yard facing the wharfs, are as solidly well built of 
stone as at Brest, and of twu) stories above the ground-floor—the dates 
of their ftew roofing or repajrs marked on them in large black letters, 
moJtfly dated from the year 1821, and showing the‘greatest state of 
activity and nnproveinehtTrom that period. There is one excellent dry- 
dock,'large enuugli for any three-decker, or two sloops-of-war, con¬ 
structed of graifile, with every possible convenience, and with all the 
improvements suggested by our experience in building and repairing 
men-of-war since tlie peace—even to an iron hoop or ring running 
round all, at the upper ed^, to which swivels and rings are fastened, 
for ropes to the shores oi^atl sides, independent of the larger rings in 
the granite blocks, and the cannon and capstans planted round. Above 
the dock, about the centre of tlic yard (behind which the double wall 
merges into one along the rope-walk), art a range oS offices, headed by 
the Superintendent’s. 

Close north of the do^, two line-of-battle ships, three-deckers, are 
on the stocks, under cover of a semicivculal form of roof, on granite 
columns. These arc fine ships of 90 and lOO guns (the Bayard and 
Jema))pes). Like most of the others* tliey are planked up, and might 
be launched in a very short time, if re<juired. 

NorCIi of these, the buildings come down closer to the water^ near 
wbete the sheers arc erected, on a very extensive and solid platform. 
This part, whicli is abtut lialf way, seems to have been the extent of 
the yard last war, all beyond having been taken in since. Here, too, 
some of the old buildings are taken down, and arc being replaced by 
larger ones, prolonging those of the foundries and biotk>macliinery. 

Continuing upwards, behi)id these buildings, are two first-rate frigates 
on the stocks—the Andromaque, 60, and Similante, 60 ; the ribs of the 
Brandon, man-of-war steamer, on an improved construction, just set up 
on a slip alongside of them^and^on which vessel alone they were 
actively employed at the moment (October, 1837). • 

Behind these frigates are long ranges of olfices, and several sheds for 
seasoned store-timber for immediate;^ use; the burgeon’s dffice and 
hospital for accidents just beyond, lying behind the mast-house, and in 
a line with the oflice of the Superintendent, &c. Advancing beyond 
these last slips, the groundds inters&cted by a dknal through the yard, 
to a double row of boat-houses *and wet-duckS, beyond whiab, to the 
upper wall,-the yard is cbvered by^reat piles of oak and fir timber ; 
.near the water, the pine in the rough trunk state; and farther behiTRMe 
oak in aqua^d logs; there werp 50 piles of fir or .pine, and 20 (eacn of 
100 logs) of oak. Besides facilit|tiDg the launch and transport of 
bo^, timber, &c., in the yard, The canal intersecting,the yard at this 
port (which has two branches^one running to the mast-house for the 
transport of the masts ^nd yards, and another as a floating tank for 
spars) answers the purpose likewise of a drain until the ground is more 
ra^d above the river, wlttcb is n^w in progress. All this end is thit^y 
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covered by large bloeVs of stone, chiefly granite, for the various in> 
provements in hand. 

To the north of the sheers (which ar^- about midway the length of 
the yard on the riverside) it is unpaved, dnd still in the rough; opposite 
the sheers, too, the chief buildings terminate—tliedast being tlie weigh¬ 
ing-house at the buck of the foundry, and block-house, and carpenters’ 
workshops. Thosp buildings, as well as most of the others at the south 
end, are in squares, the courts of which ape available for each ^particular 
destination: the cooperage, for the cask^s; ;hqt of iron stores, for ranges 
of anchors; the artillery, for llieir- guns, See. &c. 

• Some few tiers of anchors, cavronades, and long guns, together with 
pyramids of shot, are placed round the entrance to theSard, extending 
to the wharf, near the Admiral’s ship or guardo—winch vessel, like all 
the others, is moored at the wharf merely as a corps de. ^arde and oflice 
connected with the superintendence of l\ie police. Here, however, 
courts-martial sit, when they take place. t 

Moored off the dockyard along uj) the river there were several hulks, 
butonly two sloops-of-war capable of heijig fitted for service; together 
with a large gahavre or trooffcr, opposite the Marine Barracks, for the 
exercise of the sailor-boys and seamen not draughted to sea-going ships. 
Of the boys ('moimses) there were 200, under much the same regula¬ 
tions as those of Brest, except fheir not being kept afloat. 

In this yard, as well as the others, there is a niodtd-loft, a school of 
design, and sculptors’ rooms, Iivtlie drawing-school, it appeared as if a 
good many boys (said to be 200 destined for the navy) received daily 
lessons, from the number of benches, slaks, and drawings, hung up 
along their desks. Under the same roof is the ship-building dejjart- 
ment, consisting of the principals and their et'eves in classes—on the 
same footing as at the other royal ])orts. 

Though there is less actually doing in the fitting-out of men-of-war 
than at Brest, yet it is evident that the yard has every facility, and 
almost to any extent. There are 2000 werkrnen constantly employed 
as it is, together with fatigue-parties of the garrison soldiers, who receive 
an additional pay for such extra work. A good many were employed 
in the upper part of the yard, fonnii^g anew the stacks of building timber. 
See. On the bppositu side of the water, at the chiel building-slips, there 
is nothing going on beyond the necessary care of the ships on the 
stocks and the storeiit of building timber in houses behind them. Of 
these ships, there were four of the line and five frigates, all within very 
little of being ready for istUnching; having been, the greater part of 
them, bhilt for some time. They are carefully housed in, and lay in a 
tier with their sterns to "the west. Ta’ken on the whole, L’Orient is of 
m orej ^onsequence as a building port, than lor' its activity in fufing out 
mel^f-war. There are large stqres rof timber, and a great number; of, 
efleetlve 8hipwrights-~-(one-half out of the 2000 men)—still attached to 
the yard, though reduced in their ^ay’s work to the lowest scale of the 
peace establishipent. There being nothing in hand but the man-of-wair 
steam-vessel mentioned, and the men-of-vrar’s boats, of which there are 
a good many in hand, with the number of, ships almost ready for 
launching (fourteen), things are kept ii^ a state capable, on the shortest 
notice, of sending them afloat. ThuSr while tkeir timbers ate kept open 
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for inspection, repnir, or replacing, and while tl^e^ are still strangers to 
the irremediable mischief of the dry-rot, it is, of the two,'more econo¬ 
mical for the State to keep tlxem on the slips, than to have them painted, 
coppered, covered in, and anIhored afloat; not but that the French arc 
perfectly aware of the still greater efficiency and economy of reserving 
their building strength in their hands and stores, ready for the times 
only when they are really wanted. The most part ^of those ships have 
been builf^ if not all, by reason of tlic numerical poverty of their fleet at 
the* close of the war, ip qpnjicqnencc of captured and other losses; with 
an eye to the new order of things sprang uj) within the last twenty years, 
—not the least, perhaps, the untried, tliough not unimagined, power of 
steam-vessels of war acting in future fleets.* 

In narrow seas near the supply of coals, and as floating locomotive 
hatterics for the defence of any coast, there can be no doubt of their 
being used on all sides in any future war. • 

For instance, Kngland«might be defended by a dozen steam-batteries 
of tliis kind (divided between the Jlive»‘, Portsmouth, arid Plymouth) 
against tlie united fleets of all tlie Continent. An invasion would be 
impossihle; nor could any fleet live against the united force of such 
steamers, made cannon-ball proof (after the plan of the American steam- 
frigate the Fulton, burned by accident at the Brooklyn ferry at New 
York, some years ago). Sucli a vessel, wit*h her engines and quarters 
secured from shot, would be invulnerable. With a very few heavy guns 
on board, taking up any position at pleasure, it may be easily seen that 
not onl^ no single ship could stand her, but that no fleet could be safe 
against lialf-a-dozen such f(9rts, capable of concentrating their Are or 
theifiseives, and scattering their fire in every possible position. 

Neither could they bearded. This dim certainty of the capabilities 
of a steam warfare sets aside other means of offence speculated on, such 
as their steam-guns, scalding water thrown on the enemy's decks, &c.; 
the practicability of wliich m<ay be doubted, at any rate, may be fairly 
dis])cnsed with. In a word, for long voyages, and for an ofl'ensive 
warfare on the open ocean, steam-vessels, however shot-proof and 
otherwise efficient, will be found impracticable; but, as an irresistible 
means of defence on our own coas^and at our own harbours’ mouths, 
lliere can be no shadow of dogbt of their complete eflicacy^ even though 
they should nut be shot-proof, except in the wike pf the engines, broad¬ 
side on. We may be sure, howevei; of another* thing. VVliatever is * 
known to, and invented and constructed by, any one of the four great 
rival powers afloat, will bo immediately takfin ug and employed by the 
others; with tliis difference, the^ more particularly in our favour, that 
steam will be only redoubtable close in with its own sliores, on the 
defensN’e. • It will even 'be comparatively dangerous, certainly 
«carried far from its supplies, ontthe^ offensive. Whatever advanl^es 
other powers may have in oth^ things, with us remains the very 
one of our coal at hand, and the facjjity and excellence of our engines. 
Thus, I think, with very little “forethought, we need^never feat any 
** sweeping of the Channel” by Van Tromps or combined fleets, not 
hording us at the Note,: those days have gone for ever. Allowing that 
our fleets at sea were outnumbeyrra—which is, indeed^ likely enough, 
in* case o(*Bt general navid wan—still we a^ secure in this one amt 
alone. Why it is allowed to remain so ehtirely dormant as to any 
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tangible illustration ^so certain a tlieory among ourselves, is another 
matter. Compared with this, building large frigates, or even large 
line-of-baltle ships, is a mere childish wasite of our sinews of war, the 
public money, most particularly are obnoxious, on many accounts, 
to blockade and invasion ; which, front their vast extent and population, 
the rival powers opposed to us (still opposed, and ever will be, the 
Kussians, Americans, and Frencii) are not eKposcd to; and yet we wail, 
it would seem, for tliese powers to show us llie way to crAte tliese 
floating batteries' The Americans hav^ alfer^dy done it; but we mrght 
have the satisfaction of having, at least, a sample in this way, to improve 
and multiply on when wanted. Out of all our sliells of Government 
steamers, kept for the Post-office chiefly, we have nothing at a'l ap¬ 
proaching what \vc shall want one of tliese days. Out of the hundreds 
of thousands expended yearly on all sides by Government as the bare 
current expense of the rear, tliat sucli an active steam battery should 
not be built, officered and manned, and moof'ed at the mouth of the 
Thames, and run round occasionally to the other ports, manoeuvred 
and tried in every way, S;e., is, to say the least of it, improvident. 
Such single floating battery could create no political sensation abroad, 
and would be a wise, quiet satisfaction to ourselves, certainly to maritime 
and thinking practical men. It is of no use going to sleep over this ques¬ 
tion. That we shall want tliem is hs easily foretold as acliange of weather 
may be by a barometer, or tliat, when clouds tumble over each other 
from the south-west advancing,«it is very likely to rain. Although 
ladies in Hyde Park know notliing of such a sign as the dark curtain 
spreading over Kensington Gardens, yet fev sailors wlio ride or walk 
with them but have a shrewd guess of a fall before long, without‘the 
necessity of the first sprinkling to be aware oV it.*- Very true, we might 
possibly carry our umbrella shut up (in our steam battery), to no 
purpose for an hour or so—ten or fifteen years more; but here the 
metaphor may fairly drop *in our favour, as it would not be to no 
purpose; we should have had a practical<know]edge of what can be 
done in this way—a very essential thing to be satisfied in. The eco¬ 
nomy of our building establishments cannot be pleaded about the matter, 
nor the economy of officers, mei\, or their pay. It would be rather 
collecting in A new focus energies of alljsorts now latent, or wasted to 
no purpose whatever,.either in present utility, or prospective good. 

But to the immcdijtie business in hand. The naval yard Jit L’Orient 
is under the same internal regulation as the others. All duties are strictly 
and exactly defined from rfie daily progress reported to the Admiral 
from th# Post Captain's office, to the bell ringing, and chequered flag 
hoisted at the sneer heads, for the workmen’s egress and ingress. 
There are fewer sentinels than at *Brest, in consequence of their no 
lot>§8f having convicts in the yar^; ypt, independent of the porters apd * 
gensd'annei at the chief and a lateral gate, there are seiftries posted 
besides, at the upper and lower end^, with the same general superintend¬ 
ence of subaltern officers. Moored off the yard, in addition to the 
vessels mentioned, there are only two or three old hulks, mud machines, 
and the two new corvettes, housed in. Nonp of them are masted, 
except the exercising ship abreast the barracks at the lower end of the 
yard. 

In the mast-houses, besides a good many masts and^yards in store 
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ready, they were at work making others,’ tliou^fi not in ,any numbers. 
A first-rate made main-mast is found best in fourteen pieces: the ex- 
pciiso uf such a mast, on average, about 25.000 f. (or 1000/.) ; of 
which only 1000 f, (or 40/.) is taken up by tlie workmen in making it, 
Jn otlier ranges of workshops near, they were at work on tlie new top¬ 
gallant mast fids already a^uded to as unclamping on each side on the 
cross-tr<^8. • 

The solidity anti gootlness*of the l)oal-building is remarkable here, as 
well as at the other portsf. '•'fhhir scale is much larger than ours for the 
same* rates. 

The launch ^building for the Penelope, 60-gun frigate, was 38 
French feet, by 11. The fitting rollers to the stem, and davit astern, 
and the horizontal strong planking round the thwart ends (as if carrying 
the stern-sheet boarding i4ght round on thy thwarts), is generally 
adopted: it must, certainly, strengtlien tiie boat greatly, without very 
much increasing the weight. Thence the great improvement, but it is 
otherwise a convenience. The stern-sheets are invariably boarded up, 
forming close lockers aft, at ouce keepipg tl'ings d^y, and water out in 
a sea way, besides the added strength to such slight structures. 

On a general review everything sent out of tiie yards of France, it 
must be acknowledged that every iten\ is finished and put out of hand 
in the most masterly style, of the best materials, and of the best known 
plan, from the ship’s hull to the j(^lly-boat, from the mainmast to a 
handspike: if, with such materials, tlieir sailors cannot get on at sea, 
the fa*lt is wholly and onljj theirs, for never was there anything more 
ample and honest than their fit-out from the yards; nor is it alone in 
these more essential j-otjwsites; no matter in what department, the 
supplies are most ample; little or notliing is left, either, to be done on 
board, as to the handiest wav of contriving tilings for comfort or utility: 
once known, any improvement suggesieil by the ofhoers afloat is imme¬ 
diately acted on and adapty^d to the whole. In this respect there is an 
active and good intelligence between the fleet and the government at 
the sea-sule, discarding all petty interests, and invidious and individual 
distinctions. It matters very little where a thing originates, so that it 
be acted on, on the good sense aifil understanding of its merits,—not 
after years of inconvenience^ years of dogged abuse or absurdity,—but 
promptly and efficiently on the spot—to the shi|i* or to the eoncerus oi 
the whole fleet. * 

The Admiralty at Paris, it would seem, w wisely guided by her naval 
men of note at her ports, the originating clianges for the blitter, and, 
indeed, in the whole organization. While this sort of goo(] sense and 
good /ailh to the natiftn reigns^iit matters very little how far off the 
seat of the chief authority is held proforma^ or who the nomiftftUiead 
nlay happen to be. The effect is as if the Board of Admkalty 
sat in the cabin of each ship/intent on having everything as it should 
be, if only for their own individual ftikes and interests. Thus there is a 
wise vigour, united to a prudent and strictly even-haAded economy, in 
every sense of the word. 
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OVERLAND MARCH OF THE 85tH REGIMENT FROM NEW BRUNSWICK 

TO QUEBI!C.f 

My dear — , You will, no doubt, have heafd of the arrival of 
the two regiments from Halifax and New Brunswick at this place* long 
before this reaches ^ou; but as the account bf our journey ma}^ possibly 
not yet have found its way into the'public‘prints* in anticipatio.! of what 
may be preparing by the abler pen of sonvj rising Xenophon, I Will 
venture to copy from my memofandum a few of the leading facts, 
hoping they may prove not wholly uninteresting to you.^ 

My last to you from Windsor, dated, 1 think, the 8th or 9th of 
December, apprised you of the dilemma 1 was in, in respect to crossing 
the Bay of I’undy. Well, I had scarcely j despatched my letter when 
tlie steam-boat arrivedwe embarked, and the same irood fortune 
which has attended us throughout brought us Comfortably across. The 
]>atriot8 (as the rebels here style themselves) may well exclaim— 
“ Le bon Dieu n’est pas patriotel”—and the most unbelieving among 
us cannot help admitting the interposition of Providence in our favour, 
after experiencing the almost miraculous chai>ges of climate—first of 
all in New Brunswick, an,d then in the disputed territory, in freezing 
the river and lakes long before the usual season—and, in Canada, in 
rendering the climate so mild that many of us required little more 
clothing than w’e were accustomed to use in England. But to return 
to my subject. We were allowed but few days to prepare our mocassins 
and caps, &c. &c. 

On the 16th of December, Captain Power’^ company left St. John’s. 
Each man was provided with two blankets, ear-covers, and mocassins. 
They marched seven miles, in consequence of the snow not being suOi- 
ciently deep for ^leigbing. On reaching the St. Jolm’s River they 
found the sleighs were waiting for them. Each vehicle took eight 
men; and the oilicers had a sleigh to'thfimselves, and one for their 
baggage, which consisted of one portmanteau and carpet-bag to every 
officer. 

On the 18th| Col. Mauusell and <he head-quarters, consisting of two 
companies, left in the same way, and arrived on the following day at 
Fredericton; 19th, Ca^itein Brockman’s company left; 20th, Hunt’s; 
2l6t, St. Quintin’s, the last diviinon left St. John’s. We travelled 
rapidly, and were very little inconvenienced by the cold, which, though 
18® belovy zero, seemed pcarcely below freezing. 

At Fredericton we were entertained by Sir John Hervey. 

On the morning of the 23rd of December, having changed our slciglis, 
we tfqfc again en route. The weather beautiful, and sleighing' excellent. 
Wfrfept upon the road, as the icetwoilld no longer admit of travelling 
on the river. The appearance of the latter was most singular: tlie icc, 
which had been broken and again r.niu^, presented a surface like a 
plain which had been blown up by an earthquake. About eighteen 
miles from Fredericton we crossed tne river between two walls of ice 
and frozen snow, and following the Skirts for about three miles, returned 
again to the road. I thought 1 had never travelled over so precipitous 
a road; and it requited considerable ‘experiedee in sleigh-driving to 
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pVevent slewing over tlie precipices on eith’er side* This, however, was 
only a prelude of what we were to meet with in the sequel.* The day’s 
journey was twenty-five We were put up at three houses, and 

had very tolerable accominodaxion and fare. • 

December 24 .—\W resumed our journey at eight a.m. The road 
much the same, as well as the state of the ice—which latter, in many 
})Iace8, locked like a sea of frozen billows. The banks of the river 
were exceedingly high and precipitous; the cleared country was thickly 
studied with cottages of no«mean api>earance, and there were many 
toleraUlc farms; the interminable fdrest bounded the horizon. We 
reached our desti^naticn, ivventy-five miles, at half-past three p.m. Our 
fare artd accommodation were much like yckerday’s, 

December 25. — A beautiful morning; thermometer at zero. 
When the sun appeared, thg atmosphere sparkled as though it were 
filled with silver dust or fire-flies; and the tfccs and bushes, which 
were cased in icc, surpass^ anytliing tliat the wildest Imagination could 
conceive, and seemed to realise the fairy tales of old. The country 
was very picturesque, and in many places reminded me of the hilly 
parts of England. We passed through \he village *of Woodstock, a 
well-built and comfortable-looking place, and beautifully situated. I 
jjarticularly remarked that the inliabitants, were unusually tall and 
robust, and seemed very indifferent to the cold. Most of the girls wore 
large straw hats like the Swiss peasants, and many ol them nothing at 
all, like the women in Corfu. We reached the Dingee settlement at 
four r.i^, having performed thirty miles. Our quarters here were cer¬ 
tainly not equal to an Englifli hotel, but to one who had seen service 
before, they were duly appreciated. Two of us got tolerable beds, and 
the rest made it out on Aic floor in their buffalo-skiiiB. 

December 26.—Tlie roads were awfully precipitous ; and, to add to 
our discomfort, one of our horses was as unipanagcabl^ as a wild beast, 
ami constantly put our lives in jeopardy, ’rhrice wc were on the brink 
of a precipice of unnieasured*depth—-and at length over we did go, but 
luckily the fall was not great. 1 sprang out in time to save myself, 
and saw the horses roil over, followed by tlie sleigh, containing only 
the driver and one oflicer, wlio narrowly escaped having hi^ head dashed 
agamst the stump of a tree. After this accident we always took the 
precaution of jumping out when near a dangesoue place ; and two of 
us a]>plying ourselves to the back partvf the vehicle, were able to steer 
it wliichever way we pleased, in spite of our unruly horse. Before 
reaching Tobique, our halting-place,.we had to descend on to tlyj river, 
a place so steep that 1 ctmld hardly have imagined any man bold 
enough to>ride down, much less dyve. The track was not more than 
thirty yards,'and then turned off at a right angle, at the point of 4Ki}i^h 
»vas a large hole which invited an^ ineKperienced driver to ^lew into; 
nevertheless, the whole party got down without aebident. 1 must not 
orait mentioning, that the loyal /eelang of the inhabitants, which had 
been manifested everywhere throughout the province,*was, perhaps, 
more remarkable in to-day's journey than any of the previous days, 
“ God save the Queen !”cesounded everywhere as we passed along, with 
cheers to our success, • 

becembef 27.'*-‘We commenced our journey by crossing the Erastie, 
a small river wtech runs into the St» John!! : its breadth was about 15Q 
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yards, and the ice was rtot considered sufficiently strong to allow driving 
across. The horses were consequently taken out and led separately 
across, whilst the sleighs were pushed ^ver by the men. The whole 
got over in less than an hour without any accident, although the driver 
of my sleigh certainly tempted fate to the utmost verge, driving over 
alone at a furious rate, whilst the whole sheet of ice undulated like tlie 
representation of the sea on a stage. We now entered the portage (a 
track of land which connects two waters)' which led to the Gtand Falls. 
Never in my life did I see such a road; It waii a succession of |Weci« 
pices flanked by a dark, gloomy, and boundless forest, where the arm 
of a single lumberman might, in one night, hav^ baQled all our 
attempts to march onward, and where fifty men, nay twenty, well armed 
and equipped with snow shoes, could have destroyed every man of us 
without incurring the smallest risk. You have seen an American wood; 
1 therefore need not describe what an avalanche of trees is, and how 
utterly impassable those woods are to any one except an Indian or a 
woodsman. Our driver, who was a lumberman of great experience and 
possessed considerable intelligence and local lAiuwlcdge, said that in one 
night he could cut down more trees than we should be able to remove 
in a fortnight. Tliis, at first view, may appk^ar ridiculous ; but when 
it is known that a single man good axeman) will cut down the largest 
tree in the forest in less than twenty minutes, which six of the best lum¬ 
bermen could not remove in an hour, it will not lie difficult to under¬ 
stand that if the same individual were to employ iiimself for six hours 
in felling trees of an ordinary size, at the^rate of twelve trees wi hour, 
he would form an obstacle which our soldiers could scarcely remove 
in any given lime, We reached the GrancVFays about half-past four— 
twenty-five miles. Here we were met by Sir J. Caldwell, a gentleman 
of considerable property here, who has extensive saw-mills which supply 
the provinces wV.h timbers He look us to see the Falls, which were 
close to his house, and then entertained us with a good dinner, &c. 

December 28.—We left the Grand Falls at eight o’clock, and pro¬ 
ceeded on the river. The thermometer was 10® above zero, which was 
unusually mild, considering that a few days previous it had been 
27® below ze,’'o. The snow was deep, and consequently made our pro¬ 
gress rather slow. We nevertheless reached the Madewaska, thirty'-five 
miles, before six p.M, 'Here we put up at the first house where French 
was spoken, and our entertainment was not bad. 

December 29.~Thi8 mprning considerable delay occurred in conse- 
quence«of our having to change our sleighs^ and a fresh supply of rations 
being issued, and it was half-past nine before we got off. Our route 
was along the Madewaska, a beautiful rives about 200 yar^s broad, 
wki»*^igh and thickly-wooded banks. The ice was excellent for up^ 
wa^ds of twenty miles, when \^re obliged to take .to a portkge, 
which connects this river with the Tamksquatha lake. Here we had w 
first spedmen of what the people <iere call cahos. These are a succes¬ 
sion of deep hdles, which are formed when the snow is on the ground by 
the bad construction of the carioles, the shafts of which are fastened on 
the very runners, and having a broad board to®connect them, sloping at 
an angle of forty-five degrees; the tmow, is thereby scraped up jinto 
mounds, between three ai}d four feet*high, so that, really, the motion of 
our sleigh was preci^Iy that of a boat in a heavy ^ea, only its efiects weye 
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t«n times more violent; and this idea suggesto4 to me the name which 
I gave the portage, viz., Passage des oiuies glacees. It was dark wljcn we 
got to the camp—a number of large log huts erected on purpose for the 
troops. We passed a very uncomfortable night owing to the smoke of 
our fire, which also at times was large enough to roast an ox by, and 
obliged U8 to rouse out and put snow upon the flames, when shortly 
after it would get so low that we were in danger of freezing. The ther¬ 
mometer lyas 4® below zero. • 

December 30.--I fo^ot tp njenlion that our journey yesterday was 
twenty-six miles. We were now upon the Tamasquatlia lake, upon 
which* wc had to perform eight miles to the camps at the outlet. 
The icfi in manj^ places was full of holes awd very dangerous: however, 
no accident occurred, and we got to our destination soon after twelve 
o’clock mid-day. We were now at the entrance of the Grand Portage, 
which extends thirty-six miles, and terminates »at St. Andre. I deter¬ 
mined to go on in company with the Commissary, in order to avoid two 
more nights in the camp, and at the same time to give a day’s rest to my 
horse (which I had brought from Halifax with me) before the division 
arrived. In this, however, I was disappointed, for trhe poor beast was 
totally unable to proceed^ with the sleigh over the cahon, and f was 
obliged to leave him in the camp, and leave my sleigh to its fate in the 
snow, whilst the Commissary and 1 ccAitinued our journey in another 
sleigh. We had not proceeded a league when the horses, like mine, 
unaccustomed to the violent concussioA which tliey received from the 
sleigh pitching into the holes, floundered and fell into t!ie deep snow, 
broke the shafts, and left Rs to cool our vexation in the middle of 
the ibrest. The only thing to be done was to walk back, and that, en¬ 
cumbered as we were With bur travelling dresses, was no joke; in fact, 
it was four o’clock when we reached the camp. Luckily we found 
plenty of carioles in readiness, and having bargained 'for two of them 
and two traineaus for our baggage, we again put ourselves en route. 
Wc had but twelve miles to perform, but such was the state of the 
road that I Imd but little hopes of accomplishing it before midnight. 
Ridiculous as it may seem to you, I can assure you tliat it was a task 
which required an exertion of botl^ physical and moral courage to 
endpre the punishment which { was about to meet. But all previous 
joltings were nothing to this. The road itself wa^ probably not worse 
than that of les ondes glacces; but there we h«d the long sleighs, 
which passed over the caJios comparatively smoothly: here the short 
cariole plunged into them with a violenc^ which baffled my utmost 
strength in keeping my seat; and *the repelling force whicli fllmg me 
back when the cariole rose over each succeeding ridge was* like the 
pain of •a continual tooth-drawing.* All this time there was noticing to 
divert the eye, or take off one’s at^ent^on from this incessant pain,*^d, 
but for the snow, we should ha;ve been in utter darkness. At length, 
at a little before ten o’clock, we wer| cheered by a solitary light from 
the only hovel in the portage, flere we halted for the^ight It was 
cram-full of artillery-men aitd cariole-drivers, and smelt foully. A dish 
of fried pork and onions was provided for us; hut ray stomach was too 
sick to encounter it, and 1 was too^happy to throw myself upon the floor, 
when 1 soon got into a saund sle^. 

December 31*—At four o’clock >vd .were and prepared to atari 
*XJ. S. JouBH. No. 113| April, 1638, * , ^21 
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The bu&tle which ensued awakened the other inmates of our small room, 
who instantly unkennelled from, their bed. and, to my infinite surprise, 
proved to be two young damsels of elephantine dimensions. Not the 
least abashed by our presence, they begaf» and completed their toilette 
with wonderful expedition and perfect naivete* . We found the road 
somewhat better than last night, and were able every now and then to 
get on at a little trot, on which occasions the motion of the cariole and 
poney resembled a game of lea^rfrog. , Before one o’cloclf p m., the 
first view of the St. Lawrence burst upon^lhe sight. It is tnirty piiles 
across at this place, and I will only say of il, that it surpassed, in the 
magnificence of its appearance, my most sanguine expecUtions. ‘ 

1 remained at St. Andre- this and the following d;ty, when Ca])tain 
Hunt and Lieut. Quintin’s compnny and the Royal Artillery arrived. 

The 2nil of January we commenced our route to Quebec. Onr 
cariolcs were 13U in number, and sometimes occupied a line of three 
miles. Our march this day was to Oreille* thirty miles. We passed 
through a fine level and welUcuitivated country, thickly populated, and 
full of capital farms. At Oreille we were handsomely entertained by a 
Mons. Cosgraie a»nd his brother, who had previously entertained the 
whole of the officers that preceded us. The tnen likewise were most 
comfortably put up, and supplied with abundance of fuel, and everything 
they could possibly reipurc^ * 

January 3.—This day’s inarch was to Islet, thirty miles, through the 
villages of St. Ann’s, St. Roch, and St. John’s. Tim travelling was not 
as had as I had anticipated from the heavy rain of the preceding niglit, 
and we reached our destination before dark. Here the cure arid other 
gentlemen of the place entertained tis, and likewise found us beds. “ 

January 4.—Tliis day’s stage was to St.'Miehele, thirty-three miles, 
through the villages of St. Ignacc, St. Thomas, Berthier, and St. Vailier ; 
of which we could see but little, owing to a snow-storm which assailed 
us en cheminj afid nearly* stopped us. At St. Michele the men were 
admirably quartered, and the curt* (a mostgentlemanlike man) received 
all the officers, and treated us en Vmtee. 

January 5.—The snow during the night had drifted so much that, 
but for the assistance of the peasantry in clearing it away, wc should 
never have leached Point Levi, fifteen ^iles, in time to cross tin,* St. 
Lawrence this day., We were all embarked in canoes, which we found 
waiting lb the streeti and as the carioles drove up, their contents of men 
or baggage were remove<l into the canoes assigned for them. Tiiis 
done, at a given signal they were shoved over the ice into the water, 
and pafidled with grejft dexterity through *thc floating masses of ice. 

Here ends my first journey, and I am now about to commence a second 
to Sorel with the last division of the regiment. The weather iias been 
ver^tiad since my arrival, and I Jiavq; not been well, so that I have-not 
Been the little which is to be seen in the place. Suffice it to say, that 
1 think^it the dullest town I was^ever in. Lord Gosford seems to be 
u^ivefsilly unpopular. Speaking of tfie atrocious and barbarous murder 
of poor young Weir, he said, ** that he had no doubt Mr. Weir had 
m [e use of irritating language.” I leave yop to form your own con¬ 
clusions upon such a speech. I do^ not know what people at home 
may think of affairs here, but you ipay believe me that there is not an 
KngUahmjm in Canada* except Lord Gosford, who doeivnot feel that he 
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is’ standing above an eartliquake, and tliat, it •prompt and vigorous 
measures to support the authorities here and crush the 'hydra in its 
infancy are not taken, we slialL most certainly ioae tliese Colonies. Now 
is the time to put an end to tse French govertiment here. This is the 
root of the evil. Tlfey are not fit to govern themselves. They are 
crafty and treacherous, and they, have an hereditary liatred to the 
English v^iich tlicy never can forget. On the otherdiand, the English 
populationkire now as much dissatisfied with the conduct of our Govern- 
menf towards them (hut with*much more reason) as the French. They 
are nil.armed, an<l thft> do not disgulkc their intention 7io< to give up 
those arms till tly^y In.ve Iiad complete redress. I fear the Yankees are 
playing a foul game. I suspect I have by this time pretty well tired 
your patience; so wishing you a happy new year, I remain yours very 
sincerely. 

Quebec^ Jaiu 22, 1838. 


niAHY OF A RUN»TO THE NORTH COAST OF FRANCE. 

The approach to Cherbourg, winding round its sturdy hills, is very 
picturesque; and the view of the town, the hay, tlie shipping, the break¬ 
water, and I'ort Royal, is very fine frohi the last slope of the Mont du 
Ronle, '^hich toners over it witiiin a mile, over a low level margin car¬ 
ried round ilie bay at the fdbt of these hills. Tlie town is compact, 
solidly built of Inird stone^ but with no great deal of improvement, 
since the peace, as to tTize or commerce: the Merchant Rasin, and a 
range of four-story liouses along its quay, together with a gaol, court¬ 
house, and flour-market, arc all that appcai^to have sprung up since 
days of old. It has the same narrow, crooked, ill-paved, dirty streets it 
ever liad. It is rather morePpopulons, liowever, and derives a certain 
bustle anti couse(|uence from the Naval Arsenal, and the presence of a 
few men-of-war, thougli there arc singularly few ever lay in the roads; 
none stationed here as sea-going s^ips, except the fla^-ship in the 
roads, a ship sloop-of-war—nor is she fairly fit for tlie sea, being a 
mere guardo, though full masted, rigged, and r*janned. She .fires the 
morning and evening gun, but carrios no flag—the French Maritime 
Prtifecta, or Port Atlmirals, dispensing with that outward sign. The 
Admiral’s Office here (tlie Ma/or dq Port) *s o^i the beach to the east 
of the outer basin of the MeVchayt Harbour, l.t is intended to give up 
this part of the governm^t establishment to the jiublic, and iflclude all 
naval cdhcefns to the west of the town in the dockyard: it will be better, 
as they are now a mile apart. • • • 

It made m*e melancholy not to see a single English flag in the har¬ 
bour nor the basin, as I walked abou^ the morning after my arrival, ifl 
the Hue de la Fontaine, where the diligence put us down at the Hdtel 
du Commerce. The French are very fond of the word “ commerce,’* 
without well understanding the thing: they, besides, fondle our Word 

comfoTtabie,” with great livcUne%s and solicitude, but with not an iota of 
idea attached to it; so that*they4iave no objection to a man^a being 
comfortable in their statTing, dirty^ $alUs 4 tnangertki each hin« with 
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dirty tablc>cloth always. sprenTd, its stone floor possibly, and its stove M 
one end witR the very little fire, lialf the time entirely out. The Trench, 
great and sinail, iniiuitely more than us, never tiiink any people on the 
Ihce of the earth can possibly have any hitoits and customs but tlieir own 
dear selves : they go on, smiling, with “ raising their 

eyebrows in wonder, but never alter the least thing, either from a true 
delicacy and politeness, or when the necessity for a change keens getting 
up their noses ojice or twice a-day—as the pepper, for instance, which 
always stands in flat open salt-cellars on tfaeir Uibles, to be mixedVith 
dust, and mix itself with the air, tif be snuffed up from one generation to 
another. It is but of late years that they have, in a sjnali degree, pre¬ 
ferred fine table-salt to the coarse, which eacii man cruslied wfih the 
flat of his knife ; fine salt, however, is still too refined for the provinces 
—it travels very slowly out of Paris, and ei'en there at half llie places it 
is dirty and coarse. * 

So much for pepper and salt—not to besndezed at. Put this peppery 
obstinacy pervades all the domestic relations of life. A Trench tavern- 
keeper never, in his ineflable conceit and ignorance, imagines any 
improvement for the accommodation of his inmates. If he has a great 
barn of a hotel, the four walls duly filled with beds (by Madame, and 
well done), while he is welj ensconced within shining rows of Ins buttery 
d4 ciiismet and warmed by liis great fire-place and glowing charcoal 
stove-furnaces, he is indignant at the growlings (if any) of the animals 
(errant) shivering in the saloon^. Que Diable! qiie veul on? Neither 
do they ever condescend to suppose you can want a paper—or jpjn, ink, 
and paper. , 

I wish I had known there was a hotel orvthe harbour side kept by an 
Englishwoman. Though no English flag greeted my eyesight, yet I found 
afterwards that there are a few poor people (most likely connected with 
the smugglers, \^ho come ,hcre now and then) living about the water¬ 
side—one respectable shopkeeper (I’obins), the best>looking man in all 
the town, though he is now nearly French, maving been here all his life, 
and never seen England since a child. I found, too, that there was 
one or two genteel families; one of them, I was glad to see, kejit a 
yacht. Coming into the basin tlw next day, it was pleasant to see St. 
George’s cross. This gentleman, I understand, lives somewhere under 
the hill, ^st out of the.town. 

October 2,—My jevnc France^ with his clubbed locks and German 
pipe, sticks to me like a leech, Frenchmen, when they take a fancy to 
you, never think you Qan want to.be alone a moment. Went to the 
basin with him, and on hoard his Martini(fue mule ship, rolling from 
side to sifle as if in a ground swell the ocean ! It is curious the way 
the^ poor things rock themselves in this way: they stand in rows, with 
thqr heads meeting amidships at the lack along the middle of the orloj/ 
de(^. There were seventy-three on bu&rd ; and as the only two hatch¬ 
ways wete^stnall, the heat below Among them was suffocating, though 
the »<now very cold for the time of year! What will it be 

running ddwn the TVades, and before they land! Poor things! it gave 
me great pain to look at them—even the best off in the opening of the 
hatchways. To add to the sad part of the picture, there were several 
farmer^ and their wives orj board taking a last and affectionate farewell 
of their poor deiu mules—their best friends! But why*did you sell it ? 
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thought r, as one of these women was patting the muzzle of her “ chou, 

chon.” This is just as bad as slaves. Here we animals inflict a pain, 
a misery, on other animals, f|r our own selfish ends! Pugh I what 
tender-heartedness! wjiat signifies it! Or those beautiful sheep, standing 
round (six of them), licking the hand of their shepherd—their some 
time friend—who is, at the same moment, wailing to consign them to a 
i.hiernsey ^loop-trader's liohl, ,for llm butcher. All these pour things 
are tq be butchered, and torm^nt^d in eternal slavery just for our good 
will and pleasure—as >vo. k*U pheasante or partridges, or hook up trout, 
for amusement! 

ManJ man! y»u arc a conceited, wicked,'bad animal—you, the best, 
ikiQ aoUdisaiU pious, humane, charitable, good—good! what a farce, 
what a inQckery ! And bow do we know, most self-sufficient lump of 
two-legged ignorance, that \te are right ?—imJeed ! and yet we are 
always gabbling about juitice and injustice, about right and wrong. 
What oppressions, what victimizings, wliat tyrannies! Tyrants indeed ! 
—look at these poor mules—these poor sheep! 

It was well 1 said nothing of all this tc^my jeunp. France, or to the 
peasants; ihougli, indeed, I loved them, forasmuch as they looked 
sorrovvful enough ; or to t1ic sister and brother of my young doctor, 
who sat on two of their corded trunks, in* a little bit of a cabin aft, so 
crammed with lumber, without a table, so dirty, and so every way 
wr(‘tcbedly uncomfortable, that nothing Utt some other French craft can 
be its parallel. 1 say it was well I allowed none of this overdone sym¬ 
pathy to ^sc.ape me, for these were rational people, and would have had 
doubts if all was right in my upper story! She was a pretty girl, just 
married, but had lier face tfed up from the toothach. I cannot beat 
women with the toothach, so 1 bad no sympathy for her, even if I 
had not had occasion for it all in the hold. This was the careful, eco- 
nomical part of tlie family : they had gone on‘board at once, instead of 
going to the hotel from the coach; and they gave tlieir scapegrace bro- 
tiier a lecture on his carelessness and extravagance at the hotel, and 
kicking about the town idling with me, instead of attending to twenty 
requisite things previous to their sailing—at which he laughed. Very 
likely^they set me down as just }s mu^ in fault for leadin^him about. 
Tired to death as I was already of my Jeune France ,saying a few 
civil things, and wishing Monsieur andJMadaine a pleasant voyage, 1 
go) out of this rolling hugger-mugger slave-brig—my juvenile Mephia- 
topheles still sticking to me under a cloud of •smoke. Disgusted with 
the sheer wickedness and hanVheartedhess of all mankind in the himp,. 
though not in particular, I left the water-side, and we walked out to the, 
Ci)&leau A’Eau, the only thihg that lobks like a villa about. , ^ 

Thursdays and Mondays the streets are crowded with the country 
market-people, • The market held gn both sides of one or twoof ergm . 
streets, I know not why, but street-stajids in this way ar® always liked, 
better than a special inclosed covered market-place. OuL Exeter far- 
toiers won’t like quitting the High Street, Pm sure, for the fine Uung . 
huiliing for them. Part of the secret lies in their being obliged to piy , 
fur their stands—which, stA Deo, is free to them. Cherbourg isplentKv’ 
fully-suppliedVilh good things frofn the country—vegetable*,, , 

flowers, and butt^, conspicuous, particul.arly, firie fig^ , ^ 

There is a short railroad from tne Merchafit Basin to thp foot of the 




Mont du Roule quarries; the prettiest thing of the kind one can fancy, 
and, like all other public works, solidly and scientifically laid down ; 
not quite a mile in its graceful segment (if a circle. It brings the very 
hard stone down on trucKs in iniinenso blocks, frinie of them, which is 
lowered into the stone craft from two frame buildings erected over it in 
an admirably sinyde and efficient manner^ by a winch worked by two 
men on the platform above, and rolled vnt between tlitj bcijjf.is over the 
hold of the boat. AVherc the stone^'j a^e in boxes on the truck#, it is 
loaded in the same way, an oKtra span reacliing ami unhooking the 
bottom, wliicli falls. The quickness in loading such great maSscs and 
quantities by one man atlhe truck, four in the boat,‘and two ^bove on 
the platform machine, is what is so rcmarkaiile. Both trains can unload 
at once (passing eacii other) close to each other. 

The upper end of tke Merchant Basin is a sort of open ship-building 
yard in common. Here the bustle of building and repairing looks 
cheerful. Two handsome egg sloops were just finished—the Cock and 


lien. 


While I stood by one ntorning (seeing a crowd asscunbled for tlic 
launching), 1 was struck by the cleverness and workman-like manner of 
it; they made no more of it than of a roupTc of row-boats on tlie .same 
slip prolonged: they followed'each other in a twinkling, as soon as ever 
the solemnity of their christening was over, wliirii in France is made 
much more of than witli us, Anc ol tlic junior priests of the town per¬ 
forming the ceremony on board in the midst of tlie captains and owners, 
and their families, all dressed gaily—facir children, a gill and boy, 
with nosegays, are officiating as godfather and godmollier I —witii wine 
and cake, &c., on the companion-head. * * 

I like these observances: the ciergynian pronouncing a ]»rayer ami 
blessing seems^^well in keeping with tlie increased risks of all floating 
things—where, in the iiorce winds and angrv flood, Providimce and 
destiny has so much to do, beyond the omlimuy chances of our firesides. 

So it happened liere, for one of these very sloojis was, not long after, 
while trying to get up to London, full oi eggs, sunk in the Thames: 
she was, however, quickly got again, with no very great damage. 
It was the Hen; the largest boat of th^ two^—incongruous, except, d la 
Franfqiscy in coinpli^ient to the fair sex ! 

They were raisirig-on a vessel of five hundred tons, with a rapidity, 
as I vvatclied them from day to day, and a thorough knowledge of their 
business, not to be seen ^evywherc—those, too, the common jobbers of 
the p*ort. Our yachters know this, and profit by it. Captain D. came 
in, in hts yacht, as he does, I am tola, most seasons, after cruising about 
thes/J shores with his lady, makin'g a stay, however, of only aCewhdurs., 
was glad to see his men kno^yn V), and chatting with, some of t,he 
French hard-a-wcuthers. 1 wish more pleasure-boats would come: the 
intercOttrsc between us is sadly |panty. 1 did, indeed, espy, on looking 
curfbdstV' roqpd the outer basin, a small gig, not larger than a naval 

Captairi's, with an English name on the stern, of-mum! The dr- 

comstabce of this frail thing’s having a couple of plain deal wasb-bo&rdtl 
run round over her row-locks, witl^ sundry lines and kegs undelf the 
thwarts, told all about her; the men Were out of her:.'there she lay, 
a Solitary thing abher grapnel. Day after day 1 tooh a luok athef to . 
see what nexp^but there was not ihe^ least change; at last, one bright > 
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morpinff, she was gone. What dangers, what rfslts, these hardy fellows 
rnn for a precarious living!—fishing, egg-boats in the Channel in win¬ 
ter, merchantmen in the chojis of it, meu-of-v^ar cruismg, are all child’s 
play to it 1 l*oor feUows! your safety lies in the everyday dangers of 
lawful seamen, liut smugglers have been well-nigh all driven from 
Cherbourg by the extortion, of their French brokers: they now niortJ 
patronisQi^arfleur. • 

October 4.—The cross wiml cliop’ping round east, •the poor mules 
have ^ot ofl‘, joined by*my /oudg doykey of a doctor—no fool, by-lbe- 
by, eil^er, and yet as m-'.d us a March hare ! How many years will it 
take to bring Uiis youth to his senses t , Yet was there sornetiiing 
attractive in his very absurdities, his easy confidence, liis universal 
knowledge! Such fellows as this, were those, still regretted by llio 
Frencii, as boarding (naval Officers) pistol aiid,axc in hand, dressed in 
sTlk stockings, and a perfumed toilet!—who were the very “ pinkers 
of silk doublets,” handling their tomahawks with a graceful air 
{(joqucllcrii). 

V'oung Frenchmen, when they choosp, au still Uvely fellows; but 
tlieir West Indians surpass our Creoles in fun and extravagance—ours 
are almost always divertiilg originals, 

'riic French are invariably very exact and methodical in cverytliing 
relating to the public at large: notliing is left to cliancc. This order 
and clearness has a most beneficial effect; making even despotism, 
if used on a jiressing emergency, turn to a public good, and be borne 
witlu)u®»a murmur, since it ij^ known to carry an even-handed pressure. 
Such, for instance, is the conscription. Here, in this dopartmenl, it 
seems, by the census wjf J»83(), there arc 70,673 souls (23,003 boys, 
22,886 girls, 12,719 wives, 12,618 husbands, 1658 widowers, 4294 
widows) ; out of these are drawn into the year’s class pr lottery for the 
conscription, 780 young men—the blanks •falling on^oniy IS2, oukof 
them, obliged to join rcgiin^ts. Thence the spring and vigour of the 
elasticity of the arrangement might go on to the whole number without 
creating any anger at an odious and partial oppression, as in our press- 
gangs of the day—which, after all, are feeble and scanty instruments of 
tyranny, producing, comparatively, <»ut a very few men, hut enough to 
malic the blood of a whole fr^c people boil with indignation, disgust, 
and contempt—contempt for its worthless contrtva/tce, contenTpt for its 
unworthy sneaking partiality ! And yet this tolerated nuisance is still 
Ki|uintcd at as a stand-by, witlvan obliquity*of vision as absurd as it is 
hideous, by some naval inetiif—who fin the utter%ieglect of our seamen, 
or in any sort of nurseries for tlf^m at our chief naval stations, and in 
the abs^nce.of any wise c^r wholesoste inducement for them to enter for 
our men-of*war) think that the old press-gangs will make up aTl defi¬ 
ciencies should we come once mo?e wthe tug of ^yar! • 

It is wonderful what an eiasticity there is in human consciences !—r 
they can be accommodated to anythifig f To argue about this feeble, 
inefficient piece of lawless tyranny, would be to argue thtit the sun does 
not shine, nor give us light and heat. By a timel^^and proper means 
our Navy might be always manned, and properly manned. But allow¬ 
ing the same apathetical ^dUferetice to exist, till some day we , may 
Have a combination of Russians, Fknch, and^Americans in the Chahiicl 
bearding us, (jdet as probable aa any combined fleets that ever have tried 
it 1) our best and only recourse wotud be in a general kVybnthelFrench 
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plan. Howpver we may hate the French word “ conscription*” at Jeaat 
it is fair, and the very best plan on any sudden emergency. No young 
man should be exempt: tenderness and deference for the sons of iho 
richer orders, on such occasions, is not only laughable, but very con¬ 
temptible, as a national measure. Besides, after all, the wisdom of this 
mode works, in a financial, and in every point of view, well. The rich 
who are drawn wiH, of course (if they don^t like it), get sub^itutes, as 
in France, and must pay for them*: thus‘the bounty, about which there 
is such a puzzle and fuss, to raise men,'is Ht o.icb settled, and placed on 
the right shoulders. Wc should have none of the difiiculties we hear of 
even now, in peace, to maq a single man-of-war, wlii^h is detained at 
Portsmouth or Plymouth months, and, after all, not manned ^as she 
should be; for the officers cannot be nice in their choice—their*s is 
iiobsou’s choice. < p 

It is almost incredi(>lc th.it sometimes ships are waited for frdm 
foreign stations to help to man some slowly-fifling-out frigate or seventy- 
four I—and, after all, they are forced to put to sea (few as there are) 
not at all mannec^ as they should be, either in good men, or enough of 
them! After four-and-twenty years’ consideration, and contrivance, 
and reflection, that still no wise enactment should embrace and cheer 
our Navy, is monstrous. 'Nottihe officers—we are oppressed by so 
many oflicers—no, it is the hulls and the men that want an entirely new 
system of regeneration. Is En,gland to be thus left loose and weak, 
and that weakness a capricious one, in the most vital spot—the most 
vulnerable ? Not a thing have we on a proper footing. A srnplelon 
might ask, why we have no boy-barracks, or hulks, at every port, 
bringing them up as sailors, when such thousands starve in the coun-* 
try, or, picking our pockets, infest the streets of London and our 
seaports!—why we have no Naval Militia enrolled,* much, as a point of 
honour, a very iiltle as a retaining fee, of our ’long-shore population. 
Fishermen, or even those who see tiie sea^ titeir inclinations naturally 
bear seaward! No, there is nothing of this ; and yet vast sums are 
squandered in all sorts of puerile ways—on jobs of all sorts, creating 
docks to be neglected, building to no purpose* or in isolated iead-to- 
nothing hobUy-horse experiments.^ 

But the greatest misery in our naval ‘affairs is, that our naval fnen 
have not*a word to ^;iy*about the matter—or surely things could not go 
on year after year as they do! ever one hears a word of complaint 
or remonstrance, in print, m a general yvay, it is about a paltry promo¬ 
tion, \t(bich will afl'ectdn a small way, perl^aps, a dozen Admirals, two 
dozen Obtains, four dozen Commamkrs, and eight dozen Lieutenants! 
** O ! most lame and impotent conclusion !” Of all the strange ai^pmalies 
of ouf island—of all our silly and culpable incapacities and negligences, 
fhik is the most glaring and the lAost'^ievous. , ' ' 

But what is it to me, walking aboutXherbourg beach?—not much. 
If I di^nnt love my dear country,'and feel vexed to the soul when com- 
parisonl are f<frced on my attention in a fordgn land*^—not so much in 
details (and they are bad enough), but in the great bearing of our whole 
naval force. Bcuta — bastanle —let the world* wag. Fll go and take 
my place in one of the two diligences whiph^start alternately (carrying 
the mail) for Caen ; and thus, driveif by ennui and stress of discomfort 
---.-__ ..., . . . . r.... 

< * The Seaman’s RtgUtry doss^comparstivsly notbiog* 
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a\ Hotel du Commerce, I put into the Cafe Paris, oq the harbour 
side—the cafe par excellence of the to*wn, though a poor affair. Here 
the officers of the 35lh of the Line (the garrison) congregate together 
with some of tlie clerks attaclJtd to the Dockyfird and Admiral’s Office, 
but hardly a single naVal officer. Being more at home in tiie town than 
the army officers, possibly they spend their evenings in private society, 
for I mo^ly met them in the streets during the day m uniform (which 
at a little distance mucli rftsembMs ours), backwards and forwards 
between tlie Dockyard«nd l*ort*Major’s Office. 

In d‘>ance one is struck by the* lamiliarily between the army and 
naval officers se'-mingly very low persops at the cafes, where they 
play (fominos together, smoke, drink, &c., quite on a par. I dare say 
something of this is my mistake as to rank in society of very dirty ill- 
dressed men one takes fumlow people, independent of their vulgar, 
dltarsc conversation. But France has always been very republican in 
her manners in private society. Here, at the cafe, the landlord seemed 
equally familiar with the Captains and Majors—the Town Major parti¬ 
cularly, a constant customer, and the ver;^ image of La Mancha's worthy 
Knight, while the host was not a bad Saiicho, thougli a very imperious 
one to his rib the Damfthi Compioir —the only Frenchwoman I ever 
observed evidently kept in awe of her lipbbaud I 

^Ve know that the pay of French officers is very slender; but as with 
them there is no false shame or fear aj>out an equally modest expendi¬ 
ture, it suffices just as well as our better pay ; thus two or three of them 
at the s^vr.e table have a bottle of petite hierre at six sous, without the 
slig(;test feeling of anything shabby either on their’s or the landlord's 
side; and, as a matter^of gourse, the boy who waits gets nothing, not 
expecting anything, as he is not there palmed upon their generosity— 
a queer word, in a pecuniary sense, to poor fellows with 60^. to 80/. 
aoyear! Ilow much better this understarvding is than ours!—how 
much better tlie feeling on all sides! With us a poor officer in a 
coffee-room must either be Ss uncomfortable (in the midst of bis com¬ 
forts) as a lisli out of water—or he must do what he cannot afford, to 
affect the munificent. Now, the French never attempt to untie this 
Gordian knot; they have cut slap through it, and are perfectly at ease 
botli ways on the subject. Since we have travelled so much about 
Fiance, this sensible rule has been much infrii>gqd on, howevier, in the 
hotels, where now they are but a little way behind us in their anticipa¬ 
tions and expectations; indeed^on the Calais and Havre roads to Paris, 
they are more greedy and expensive to diligence travellers thai) on our 
Dover road. v* • . 

The ^wn of CherbouBg is considered eminently loyal. Iney know 
nothing oi'Lajeum France^ and so they have sent them an obrffixious 
*regiment, to a sort of honourable hanishment, for the firm part they 
took in the affair of the Rue St; Mary I The yotmg Doctor denounced 
them all as assassins—assuring*the Government dared not send 
them to any other town in kingdom. However^ these poiiucal 
fevers and civil heats are fast subsiding. 

.Sunday-—went to church (the Trinity) with the hope of hearing 
ajiopuiar preacher, but there was no sermon; only the service, to a 
very crowded congregation of cotintry-lookipg peasant women. Few 
men of the up{>ei chases are ever present; but hhre, even the women 
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of the uppe^ Bourgolsic (wearing bonnets) were hid by the myss of 
caps. I expected, however, to* have found the regiment attending, ns 
it was high mass, and in the morning,. But no, it ap[H‘ar8 that the 
King has issued an ordir doing away mth the army regulations, both 
of the Emperor and the late Sovereign, to tlie effect that the regiments 
may go to church if they like, instead of being marclied there by their 
ofHcers, as herel^fore : the oonsctjuence is, nut a man copies. The 
people of the town do not at all approve*bf this indulgence—^nor I. 

As there is no such thing at this iiotfel, *1 wem, to the sole circulating 
library, Mr. Lccouflet’s, near the'lMace de la Mairic, to read a paper— 
where, as 1 have observed,,by a little management, th^,y do contrive to 
have a Cabinet do Lecture, joined to a hook shop, stationery, chtldreu’s 
toys, thre:ul, pins, needles, hardware, and sundri.^s—in short a little of 
every thing; for -ne reading-room, at iIj» ee sous a-day, does not give 
them any one day ten-pence. The town lias a meagre journal, once a 
week; this, and two Paris ones, and the Charivari (a satirical wasp 
against Government), were on the table. I met here two or three (piict 
gentlemanly-lookmg men, arpl an olHcer or two of the regiment. As 
this was the best bookseller’s (there is one other), I asked for a map of 
the town, but there was no such thing, norol*the Department, nor any¬ 
thing in print of its history., cxc^^pt an Aniiuain\ n sort of local alniaimc, 
very little to the purpose. Not a word of the dockyard or the men-of- 
war, nor their navy, or officers, jn any sliape. It is impossible this can 
be accident or ignorance, so I concluded that the Government (h> not 
choose those concerns to become too public. The dockyard, r/hich is 
on a very extensive scale, is watched and guarded with an extreme 
vigilance ; no stianger entering without a v'rittpn pass, and the added 
responsibility of two known citiiiens, wlio must accompany iiim nil the 
time within. Nor is ho then allowed to go on hoard any of the ships 
in the basins wit)iiout a separate written permit from the Captain of tlie 
yard. I should liave hked to have rambled over it; but guarded in 
this way makes it an irksome business ratlTer than a pleasure. 

As in all French towns, there is an excellent batliing establishment, 
ready at all times: a biuh, with warmed towels, so low as fifteen sous 
(seven-pence^half-pcnny). The b*.tlis here are attended by the owners’ 
daughters, two nice young girls, who *sat sewing in their little orfice. 
Ob one occasion, asj I* waited a moment for change, we entered into 
conversation, whicli soon turned* (as I think it generally does to pretty 
young women) to a strain yf gallantry-^some little insinuated inquiry 
as to tlie state of tlmir hearts! J am spre I made a bad hand of it 
compared with the progress a Frenchman would have made in saying a 
thousand complimentary nothings, ^d establishing an easyjntipiacy in 
a siogie minute. It put me in mind afterwards of what Louise the 
chambermaid at the hotel said oiki mbrning when 1 asked ,her how lihe 
would like to have an Englishman for a*imBband. ** OuUddy Monsieur, 
Ics Anglais n*ontpas de Vimagina'AOTk/** This repariie made me laugii 
at the moments but there is something in it. 

Cherbourg, though lying low on a flat margin under the hills, is 
reckoned very healthy; so that medical men* have very little to do; 
besides that they get little or nothing <or t^^eir advice. 

We all know the scale of French fdes in France is Teasonable enough 
•^from three to five Ifrancs in Paris—and I imagined perhaps the leasjt 
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sur^ at country towns. Not so. I was astonis^ied at finding that, here 
for instance, the ordinary fee to a pliyaician is but a single franc! The 
l^harmacieiis (apotluicancs) have tlie best of it. TheVe are four in the 
place. At tliree of^thein I "constantly see women officiating, and no 
doubt they know their business as well as their husbands. The same 
thing is occasionally seen ig Paris; nor do they ever dream that some¬ 
times rather awkward—particularly, sj eUta on^dc Vimachination ! 

i contrived it badly in bidaing acfieu to this thriving sea-port at three 
o'clotik in the afiernftoiT, ^o fluit it was dark by the time wc got to 
Valurfges again. However, there is no morning conveyance, even to 
this 8U*pping-s(4>ne out of tlie presqiCtfe, except a ricketty volture, and 
two poor lialf-slarved horses, with the good chance of not finding a 
place og the mail as it goes through. 

October 9tb.—It happened to be a great cattle fair at a village just 
over the hills, half a mile^ofl’ the high road, seven miles ofl‘(St. Prie). 
These cattle we fotind to consist of the greater part )oung mules, cart¬ 
horses of a small breed, and hollow-backed cows, calves, and sheep. 
All these poor tilings in droves strung al^ng the roai^ as far as (karentanj 
we frightened ainiost to death with our lumbering diligence. I was 
very much provoked at flic insolence of tlie conductor, who, whenever 
he could, urged on tlie jiostiliony just for»thc fun of throwing every¬ 
thing into confusion right and left. In vain the farmers, now returning 
with those unsold, and tlie drovers with their ])Urcltase3—in vain they 
tried to get them out of our way—in vain they made signs for liim to 
puss llfcm on one side, und^genily. No, this scoundrel kept the centre 
of >lie road, and as hard as he could go, just for the fun of trying to 
run over tlieni, and trcwihlo, fright, and anxiety it created. In spite 
of my vexation, it was now and then impossible to help laughing at the 
obstinacy of liio strings of mules fastened to each other’s tails, jumping 
over cacii otlier, and setting olV at full spted, or failing over into the 
ditches at llie sides. Somi^imes the mounted men thrown off; at otliers 
riding a race, to liead their terrified droves. At one time there was a 
race of several miles in this way, between two colt mules, broke loose, 
and two drovers mounted on their sturdy horses ; but however laughable 
tlieir troubles and grotesque oddfty, 1 felt that this scginp of a con¬ 
ductor deserved to be well thrashed. ri*'ncli diligence conductors are 
tlie only set of men in France wlio practise a^joilstent brutfiA insolence, 
along the roads wiilumpunity ; particularly towards ail country waggons, 
carts, and country people, l^ut this Caen conductor (being the mail) 
is the most insufferable I sver met* with ; his language, too,iilong the 
road, to the women we met, waS brutal and iixlecent to the lipit degree: 
he was haudly civil to his passengers. I wish I knew this fellow’s name. 

I several times wished for an unset, just to break his neck; fh» only 
way of getting at him On his p^erch ibove, on the banquette. • 


[To<> 6 Atiiinued.] 
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NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE FROM VALPARAISO TO THE SOUTH SEA 

ISLANDS IN IJKR MA(JESTy’s SHIP ACT.EON, TOWARDS THE END 

OF THE YEAR 1836. ^ , 

On tlie 29th of August, 1830, luer Majesty’s ship Actaeon quitted 
Valparaiso for the £outh Sea Islands,* and met with light, baffling, and 
contrary winds luitil the 20th of SbptembVr, when we had reached the 
twentieth degree of south latitude, and gdt iiYto tUedrade-winds. Nt^fnng 
remarkable occurred until the 2n'd of October, when we desermeV the 
island of Madeline on ouj; lee-bow, and that of St.,Pedro a-head; 
but before we could distinguish the leading marks of those islands*night 
had closed in. We therefore wore ship, and stood off during the nighty 
and saw two large fires, which some imagkied were beacon-lights, but 
we afterwards ascertain^ that they were made by peo}>Ie employed in 
clearing the land. Having in the morning '^ore ship and neared the 
islands, we ran between St. Pedro and Dominica, the former being 
distant about six miles, and abput twenty miles in length, and, from the 
nearest view that could be had of its base, about 1004 feet in height. 
There was not a hut of any kind to be seen ofi it, or the slightest indi¬ 
cation of its being inhabited. It js principally covered with a kind of low 
barren bush, and is thinly <Iotted with a tree bearing some re8eml)lance to 
the willow. At its eastern extreyiity there is a rock, and another at its 
western, which, at first sight, have the appearance of sails when set. 
l3oih these rocks are distant from the shore about a quarter of « mile. 
Passing from this island, and standing towards another named St, Chris¬ 
tina, we ran along the south side of Dominipa a( about the distance of 
three miles. This latter is a fine-looking island, of considerable eleva¬ 
tion, and its summit is generally capped with clouds; but its fertile ap¬ 
pearance owes nothing to tl^e hand of man—Nature has done all. It is 
everywhere intersected with beautiful ravines and valleys, which are 
richly clothed with banana, cocoa-nut, bread-fruit, cabbage, cotton, and 
mulberry-trees, from which latter the rude natives manufacture a species 
of clolli, called “tahir.” With everything they] can wish for growing 
around them in wild abundance, it ic in these delightful valleys that the 
natives build tneir huts. This island hasHwo bays situated on its south 
^side, one of which is*small and sandy, and about ten or twelve miles 
distant from its eastern extremity*; the other is larger and deeper, with 
several huts of a superior s^e on its bai^ks. Its westernmost point is 
the nearest land to 8t. •Christina, (distant about two miles and three- 
quarters. The shore is bold and rocky.* Dominica is the loftiest island 
of this group, and, from observatior^, its height may be e^tim^ted at 
2320 ,foct above the level of tlie sea. The scenery of these islands 
bearf( a great resemblance to that vf tlfts West Indies, the fetrmer, hotV- 
ever, being the work of Nature, the iattei^that of man. There are some 
sjxjts which have the appearance of tillage, but, on a closer inspec¬ 
tion, we fi^und Shat it was only in places where the low bush, before 
mentioned, did not grow; and from the unequal shape and sudden 
change in the appearance of the land, Irom a bright lively green to dark 
brown, one might infer that the natives occasionally employed thenir 

-- ;; ..- -- ( 
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selves in burninfj peat. We observed onecanoa, ^aden witli bread-fruit 
and ather vegetables, standing over frtiin this inland to St. Pedro, not, 
however, with any view to traflic, as this lattedhas iiu-inhabitants; we 
therefore concluded the canoe l^vas going on a Rshing excursion, or per- 
liaps to Madeline. The people in this canoe were much more ferocious- 
looking than any we saw subsequently; they were tattooed all over, and 
wore verv grotesque ornaments upon their heads, and, altogether, they 
appearedlar below the inhabitants of 9t. Christina in point of civilization. 

Ilf approaching St. Chri%tin«, as we did from the eastward, it has a most 
unfavourable aspect, being but thinly Clad with verdure, and for the most 
part covered with the low barren shrub befor^ noticed. The ravines, or 
valleysi are not so numerous as in tlie other islands ; there are, how¬ 
ever, one or two small ones wherein wc observed four or five huts; but 
the east stdc of this island is by no means a criterion for the rest, for, on 
approaching the north side, we beheld several sindy bays, with a num¬ 
ber of Imts, and many of the natives came down and waved to us. As 
we rounded tlie northern point of this island, it became more pleasing 
to the eye, exhibiting trees and other signs of fertiiilj^, and land broken 
into numerous hillocks. Approaching from the eastf anil having rounded 
the northern point, Rt x>lu^on Bay is situated behind the first prominent 
feature of the land, and is immediately to thc.northward of the first hil¬ 
lock, On the west side there are two or tliree minor points with bays, 
but, from their being low and small, th^y can scarcely be considered as 
a deviation in the land, which bends directly away from north to west. 
From ol^ervalions on the east side, and afterwards in Resolution Bay, 
the Ipgliest part of St. Christhia may be estimated at 2009 feet. 

Seeing a whale-boat coq^ing oif, steered by a white man, we hove- 
to, and obtained from liim the necessary information respecting the 
pilotage; but from the general appearance of these islands and the bay, we 
beat in and anchored otf the village, at tlie distance of \hout 400 yards. 
The following were our bearings:—North-west point, N. 30° W.; first 
house to northward, N. 65° E.; missionary's house, N. 88° E.; south¬ 
west point, S. 43° W. We had not anchored ten minutes before we 
were surrounded by canoes from this bay and the ones adjacent, bring¬ 
ing bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, and othg; natural productions^ with a view 
to barter. The singular manners and appearance of the people asto¬ 
nished us. Their natural colour is brown; buuas* there is soarcely a 
spot on their bodies that is not tattooed—it renders them to the eye 
almost black. The custom of tattooing seepns to increase with their 
years, for we observed that the elder people were the blackest, , 

As soon as it was known *that *ve were a British man-of-wpr, many 
women swam off; and in.a short tjme the royal barge was seen ad- 
vancing^ the shape of a whale-boat, which had been borrowed fbr.the 
occasion. It^contained the king ; •butt although many of his subjects, 
including his royal brother, werS already on board*, and hailed him, he 
could, not be persuaded to come alongside until the Captain waved to him 
from the poop, when he honoured us with a visit, accompanied by his 
queeH) a young prince and princess^ and another of his brothers. He 
Was attired, like his subjew:^U, in scarcely sufiScient clothing for common 
decency. , He is a fine, good-natured looking old fellow, and is cer- 
tainly, physically speaking, the gttaiest king,l ever saw. In fact the 
whole family were, ih proportioai»» perfectly H^uUftn~-bit eldest 
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brother measuring 43'iuches round the shoulders, inches round the 
thighs, 15^ inches rounc^the up]]L*r part of tlie arm, and in height 6 feet 

inches. Tlie.king wls received with every consideration, and shook 
hands most cordially witli all. lie was tre^ ted very kindly by the Captain 
and officers, who soon rigged him and his suite to their entire satisfaction. 

The Prince and Princess are intei'esting-looking children—the former 
about eleven, the latter thirteen years of rfge; but evince no signs of 
becoming so injportant as their papa. ».However, his Maj^iy’s entrli 
did not interrupt the barter, whicli, by tikis was going on pletty 
briskly—tlie natives exchanging etir-rings, head-dresses, yams, friiij. &c. 
for tobacco, old clothes, and other articles. 

They are a fine imiscuW race of ])eo|)le, few of‘them below the 
middle stature, most, considerably ;>bu\e it, and may be considered 
handsome. , They bear no resemblance to^he negro, having 'good fea¬ 
tures, high foreheads, lemarkably fine eyes and teeth, and welI-fornY.l 
mouths ; and the nose, but for a slight distension of the nostrils, might 
be called Roman; the hair by no means approaching to wool, but, on 
the contrary, is generally fine ; but tliis great ornament of the person is 
hacked and cut ihta all kinds of shapes. In short, according to our 
notions of beauty, they have used every megns to destroy what nature 
has evidently done to make them comely. The women, however, dis¬ 
figure themselves but little in comparison of the men, and confine it 
chiefly to the arms and legs, li])s and cars ; but as if determined not to 
be outdone by the men in one respect, they daub and besmear themselves 
from head to foot with cocoa-nut oil, which stinks abcnninablv, and 
stains everything they touch, giving their ikins a lively yellow and 
which, their eyes being generally of a fine b^lue, renders tlieir appearance 
ghastly. However, both sexes have a very goo‘d-natured expression of 
countenance. 

All wear ear-pngs of so^mc kind, made of bone, boars* tusks, shells, 
&c., some tolerably well carved alter the old Japanese fashion. They 
wear round their wrists and ancles bracelets made of human liair. 
Their head-dresses, when they use them, are graceful, consisting of a 
kind of pad round the forehead, generally made of cocks* featliers, sur¬ 
mounted by a plume of the same ipaterial. The chiefs are distinguished 
by the elegance of these, and a gorget of wood studded with beads, 
somewht^t similar in-ehape to that worn by our military officers when on 
guard. * • 

A single cloth fastened round the waist, and betsveen the thighs, is 
all the body clothing fhey* make use of. This they call “maro;** an 
article which is evidenj-ly on the inrreash, while the mere ornaments 
above m'entioned are as visibly on the declinq: in fact, the gradual dis¬ 
use of these may be considered as one of the leading sym|>tomh of civi- 
lii^tion. They are extremely solicitous for all kinds of clothing, And 
know the value of the article ofiered with a precision that would even 
astonish of our knights of tjte tliree golden balls, One fellow, in 
bargftintng foi: a new silk handkerchief, which was finely worked, held 
it up to the light, and seeing that it was very flimsy, and feeling that 
it was very thin, treated the article as it deserved, with indifference. 

We visited almost every hut in Resolution Bay, about forty in num¬ 
ber, varying in size as in, state and condifiod-^some very ^lean, oth'ep 
S[uite the contrary. 'Only fouroi five have m<»e thanroee wio 
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nathmg bearing the slightetst resemblance- to chair or table. One 
half \be flour, where they sit to eat, ia of stone; the oth€r half is of 
earth, covereil with mats, for llie convenience of sleeping, 

• Their mode of living is ver^ simple, never <j|iting meat but on feast- 
days, and subsisting aimost exclusively on breau-fruit, which they bruise 
witli a stone, which in shape resembles a lialf dumb-bell, until it appears 
like mashed potatoes ; but tlte taste is, of course, very difTerent. At 
their repairs you may sometim^^s see a fislu which they^never dream of 
cookiijg in any way. about seven o’clock 

in evening, wa were much disgusted at seeing ?. whole family 
sitting’round a huge fish, and devouring it raw, with all the voracity of 
cannibals, ♦ ' 

We saw very few of their original implements of war, which they 
appear tujliavc discarded for^thc more deadly and unerring musket; 
iiil^the few we did sec they could not be prevailed upon to part with, 
except for gunpowder, which to them is invaluable. There were a 
great number of mu:)ket3 on the island ; m one chiefs house, alone, we 
saw eight, in another six, and in several others three or four. They 
have the cotton-tree here, the produce of whieti ip liner and stronger 
than any we ever saw i|i the West Indies, Although these rude 
islanders were permitted the full range of the ship, not the slightest 
article was found missing; and their ideds of honesty are of the highest 
kind. 

Their language, if such it may be*called, is an extremely harsh 
guttural Jargon, which they cannot be said to speak, the expression of 
it being a sort of stultcring btUow. Their alphabet consists of thirteen 
Icttei^, in wiiicli K makes a prominent figure. Two consonants never 
occur together. • * 

They were busily employed in making canoes, which the King said 
were intended for a fishing expedition; which was the only work of 
any kind wc saw, besides making the “ taph,” this tliey manufacture 
from the inner bark of the in«lberry-tree. There appeared to us some¬ 
thing very suspicious about this fishing excursion; for when they first 
mentioned it, we very naturally produced our hooks and lines, thinking, 
of course, they would be eagerly accepted; but what was our surprise 
whea they viewed them with pylect indifference, and wchild scarcely 
receive them as a gift! On a close inspection cf all their liuts^ we saw 
very little fisliing-lacklc of any description ; and ci9upling this with the 
deadly hatred with which they spoke of the people of Dominica, and 
their insatiable thirst for powdJ* and ball, ho doubt remained on our 
minds ^hat all these canoes* \ver§ intended, not Tor fishing, buf for a 
hostile descent on the latter place. Why should they have, all*at once, 
become so eager about fisfi, as their*appetite for it had not, appai^otly, 
iperpased? , ^ 

St Christiira, it seems, has never, within the memory of any of its 
natives, been wholly at peace with I^minica; and the people of the ' 
former are so united, that an insult offered to one is felt all, and the 
blood of the offending party is considered no means sufficient to 
satiate their tliirst for vengeance, l^eir petty warfare is conducted 
with much fierceness^ particularly j^y the victorion* party. Their wea* 
potf is, generally, the musket; with«whioli they fire from behind a bush, 
Tfiey seldoni fight ** hfmcl hand,*’ eitcep^^ m the initial «truggle,^ «Y 
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to strike the wounde«i ^or faHen foe. Before they give the fatal blow, 
they whirl their clubs fpiir or five times, and utter a piercing yell/ The 
club is about fiv£ feet ia length, and made of the hardest and heaviest 
wood. \ j 

We heard that they often made prisoners;«but although the last 
struggle occurred only three years since, in which the warriors of Reso¬ 
lution Bay were conquerors, we could discover no captives, nor could 
we obtain any iniormation ci;vicerning them, nolwithstandin|'they were 
said to be pretty numerous. A white, manj^R^binson, told us Jjc saw 
four bodies doubled up, and pliveed before an altar. This Iqpks, like 
human sacrifice; but a native, wlio spoke a little English, absolutely 
confessed (thrown off hi^ guard by a too free indulgence in brandy) 
that the young prisoners were eaten, and the old ones slain ! The rude 
images of their former worship are now tl^own aside, and lefiiunnoticed. 
Indeed, idolatry may he said to be abolished; and although theirnotj'Tis 
of a Deity are e.\tremely vague, still a change has been effected. The 
light of Christianity is beginning to dawn ; they are slowly, but surely, 
ameliorating their condition; and one important point, at least, is 
gained, obedience t| the first*commandment. The King is a good man, 
much respected, and no lover of war; anjjl, at a confcrence held with 
him and the chiefs by Lord Edward Russell, very favourable promises 
were made by all. They said that after the canoes were finished they 
would build a church, that they would fight no more, and that every 
effort should be made for the'spread of knowledge, flow long these 
promises will be adhered to it is rather difficult to imagine. The 
missionaries deserve credit for what they have done ; and, as*improve- 
ment in the religious, moral, and social condition of these islanders 
advances, the missionaries* labour will, of ^jourtie, be liglitencd. 

The average state of the thermometer at ReboluliSd'''Bay was 82*. 
The appearance of this group of islands strongly indicates their volcanic 
origin. Ther/is good d^pth of water in Resolution Bay: wc anchored 
in 11 fathoms. The watering-place is clc/se to the missionariei^ liouse; 
but as it is only a small stream running from th^ rock, it takes some time 
to procure water in any quantity. There is an almost continual surf on 
the beach, and when the wind is high, which is, however, seldom, it breaks 
very heavily*. The bay is divided by a jock into two coves, both having 
sandy beaches, but.the surf will seldom permit a boat to land ; the best 
plan to do which is*on the rock,that separates the bays. It is an ex- 
traordinary fact that^ at this place, it is high water every day precisely 
at noon. ^ ^ 

Pig& and poultry may be proctfrei^ in ubundance; and, as the mis* 
sionariei have three cows, and the same number Of calves, beef will, no 
doub/., be added, ere long, to the fist of its refreshments. ‘ ' 

^ We left Resolution Bay on tljp 6tji October, with a strong and squa^y 
breeze off the land, and passed between the islands of BouapOnga and 
Houaponah, the former to windvyard, the latter to leeward. On the 7th 
we saw the ^ergest Rock. A goo'd north-Oast bfeeie accompanied us 
until when we got a south-west: we were then in lat. 3*^ N. long. 

14^ W' From the 11th to the 15th we jbacl calms, heavy swells, 
shower^ and light breezes. We erpssed the Line on the 10th in long. 
144^ On the got‘figh^«noith^eust winds, wl^ch gradually 

freshened: we were then'^in lat l<r N. long. 148^ W.. w the 21stfff0 
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s;iw lOwyliee, distant 50 or 60 miles, and got one ,glimpse of its high 
moui^in. On the morning of the 22ncJ, saw Mowee, bearing VV.S.W, 
jiboutao miles. At daylight on the23rcl, VVoalKl) was made out W.S.VV. 
25 miles; and, as we approached, saw several sinnB of volcanic eruption. 
We anchored in the 4 )ute* roAls in 15fathonre, coral bottom, and a 
little after sunset. There is a long reef runs along shore 18 or 20 
miles, and opposite the town of Houalutire is a break in it of about a 
hundred y^ds, which is the passage fqr s^ps to the ^nner anchorage. 
There, are never less than eighteen feet water on the bdir, but the most 
intrica^ part is after tin's is passed. A pilot came on board early in 
the nfefning, and we were towed in by the boats from all the whalers, 
about fqrty in number. We moored inside aH the whalers, at not more 
than a stone’s-throw from the shore. There are always a number of 
ships herein the months of November, December, and January, when 
whalers come in to rclft, and replenish their provisidns. The 
harbour-dues are heavy, anj bring in a good revenue; but the harbour 
is gradually Ailing up. The bottom is muddy, and the shoals on either 
side of it extend out to the reef, so that the poor inhabitants, who subsist 
chiefly on shell-Ash, such as oysters, mussels, (^cj, walk out on the 
shoals at low water to procure ^them. AVe shoulcf say the harbour is 
capable of containing sixty sliips. It is well sheltered on alt sides. The 
tides here are by no means regular. The*furt has a Ane appearance at a 
distance, but will not bear a close inspection. It is built entirely of 
mud, and whitewashed. I'orty guns of ‘%I1 sorts, sizes, and conditions 
are mounted on it, one-half of which would certainly burst, or dismount, 
the Arst fime they were firedj with shot. The band of the garrison 
consists of a Addle, a kettle-drum, and a big-drum, on which latter wc 
saw a perfectly naked nun performing as we looked into the fort. The 
King is short in stature, and there is nothing prepossessing in cither his 
manner or appearance. We are sorry to add, that neiUter his public 
nor private conduct will bear inspection. * '• 

The Missionaries here arevall Americans: no one speaks wcU of 
them. All the advantages which nature has bestowed on this island are 
annihilated by the tyrannical form of government. So depressing is 
their code of laws, so injurious, so mortifying to industry, that to be 
indolent is to be comparatively happyf The consequence ns, that few 
pemde care to raise themselves ^ove absolute want., 

The following are a few specimens of their code of laws, if they can 
be said to deserve the name :—No land can be purchased beyond the 
term of a life; the discouraging 2/fect of wbidi must be obvious. One 
half of every thing produced en the idand goes t6 the king. So that 
there is no stimulus to industry; what with* king, chlels and mis- 
&ionaries^the«cuUivator reUins.but a snifal) portion of his earnings.^ 

From the constant intex^urse, and CohUi^qent adimixture with other 
natkms, could d^^ihRuish iv> tSa 

natives of.this isl^l^d. xH'By are seldoni stature.. 

Bullocks a^d goatl, are plentiful t sheep, The 

horses generally coipe f^m fain breed, 

Shell-Asn and pocon are.the chief sut^i^e^'c^^. n^tives; the lajt^ 
is made from the tara nlaAt, ^rtd> whcn; «My looks very like 

starch, The^C a Tiquof of the. same 

wl^ .tWu^ Ibu^ W 

tl. S. Jounxv* No* 118| Amil,T896« ” 2K 
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vogite here. Their *VAvy » nearly extinct, although at one time it 
amounted, in vessels ofc war and merchantmen together, to upwards of 
fifty sail; all of whicR\ for want of means to repair, have gone to 
decay. They have no\ only a small l|*ig or two, and some coasting 
scliooners. > « 

VVe have a consul here, as have also the Americans, Mr. Mackin¬ 
tosh, an Ameriran merchant, has established a newspaper, which does 
him credit, both for its editasjal oapachy And the public spirit it evinces. 

This island affords some splendid svensry,* at one place in particular, 
called Parai, the view is at once»-grand and beautiful. After a^eec'hng 
a mountain about 400 feet in heiglit, you arrive at a precipice, hcneaih 
which is a most verdant jiiain which runs towards tne sea, li is siiid 
liiat when Tamahamaha conquered the island he drove some hundreds 
of the natives over this precipice! , ^ 

The Captain w'as occupied during great part of our stay here in getf’ug 
the King to accede to some important measures in favour of the Eng¬ 
lish residents; the result of which was highly gratifying and beneficial 
to them, and which they thankfully acknowledged. The King paid us 
a visit on the Ist ]^|pvembe^,'and was received with every mark of atten¬ 
tion and respect. He appeared highly phased. On the morning ol 
the 19th of November we weighed from the anchorage with the King 
and some of the chiefs, the consul and several other gentlemen. On 
the King’s leaving, cheers were excliange<l between the ship and the 
boats. ' 

The hospitality shown by Mr. Jones, the American consul, to the 
officers of the ship, will ever be held by Aem in grateful remembrance; 
as will also that of Mr. Charleton and the^ resident merchants. * 

A strong north wind carried us out of sighf of the land, and it con¬ 
tinued from the 20tii till the 27th, when we lost it, being then in lat. 
4*^ 30^ N.; after which we had light variable airs from the S.E. Ull the 
30tli, when the bree/e freshened from E, and S. We were then in lat. 
4® Nm ami long, 154 W. We crossed tlie Line in long. 151** 26' W. 
We had light breezes from this until we reached Taheite. We passed 
between the Islands of Independence and Saratmam, which ar6 only 
eighteen miles apart, but saw iiot[iing of them. 

On the 8lli December we saw Flint’s Island. It is small, low, and 
thickly ^wooded. A rf ef runs out from the northern end about one mile 
and a quarter. ' Oh the 12th we saw the Islands of Maurica and Bola 
Bdu ; on the 13th observed the Islands of Otahec, Ulitea, and Huahuze. 
We passed between tjjie tv?o latter. On !lie 14tb saw Sir Charles Saunders’ 
Island, and on the 15jh, Taheite*. jVe Stood dose to Thersotoa B^f, 
which i6 covered with trees. On the 17tb, being some distance to wind- 
warriof Point Venus, ^we bore upj and ljove*to abreast of Papeite, and 
njade the signal for a pilot, who very soon came on board. Ha topk 
us in very well. There is a break itr the reef at the Western em of 
‘ Papeite, about a ship’s length breadth, with eight fathoms on It^"^ 
U is rendercdcCrltical and dangerous from a rock on your laibohrd wod 
going ip, on which there are only two and a-half fathoms. , 

Pomaree’s Island is the first object wliich attracts attention going itb 
It is called after the Queen, and is situated nearly in the pilddlo ctf the 
bay. It is about 180 yards in diataeier,^Iifi09t tound, dnd ts the dec^ 
siunal residence of* bei Majesty, H has t$ few gun* Oi^ 
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beift^the only battery of any kind to be se*en. found a whaler at 
anchor here. They come to water, which aAicle may he plentifully 
procured. St, Geode’s Crown, a remarkable «ddle irt the land, which 
IB situated between Taira 13ay|ind Papeite, is / very good guide to the 
harbopr. ^The soil ol*Taheite appears to be extremely fertile, and capa¬ 
ble of producing every kini^ of tropical vegetation. The sugar-cane 
and Coffe%| both good of them kind, are cultivated on the west side of 
the island. The natives appeals someWha’rtuperior to those of Wahoo, 
but Itill indolent and dirty. * Otving to the indefatigable exertions of 
th3*TnW9ionary, Mr. Richards, they pay great respect to the Sabbath. 
Bullocks, goats^ and poultry, may be procured in considerable quan¬ 
tities, ifod there are a few hordes. The rise and fall of the tide here is 
three feet. 


The Qdcen and suite paidws a visit, under a salute of 17 guns. We 
STiidl not pretend to give any opinion as to how or whence these islands 
were first peopled. We ssfiled from Papeite on the 27tn of December, 
and were extremely fortunate in getting the north-ekst wind. We passed 
between Emio and Tahcite. The breeze pontirued pretty steady about 
north-east till the 30th December, when we got it worn the westward.* 
On the 3rtl of January, 1837,‘in lat. 22® south, the wind shifted to 
south-east; on the 4th, in lat. 27®, it qj^mc mound to the northward, 
and remained in that quarter til! we sighted Pitcairn’s Island, which we 
did on the lOth, but it blew strong, andfubout two o’clock the next day 
two canoes came off. We should here observe, that on the 3rd of 
January saw three islands, which, though previously informed of their 
cxistqpce, and that very accuiltudy, were not mentioned in any chart or 
publication with which ^wc iwere conversant. They were, therefore, 
named Actx'on’s Group” eastern, in lat. 21° 26', south long. 136° 
2V west, we named “Melbourne*’ — centre one, lat, 21® 22' south, 
long. 132° 22' west, ** Minto.*’ The westeiin, in lat, 321® 19' south, 
long. 156® 37' west, we naiqed “ Bedford Island,” As soon as the 
canoes came off from Pitcairn’s Island, learning that the surf was too 
heavy for boats to land, we stood off and on for the night. All the 
natives who visited ns were delighted at our arrival, which, from the 
information we received from them, ivaa not before we weise wanted. 

Oh the following fnorning, the wind and sea having subsided, we 
stood in fur the island, and hove-to close off village in •Bounty 
Bay. We hoisted out the cutter, and* sent her on shore with part of 
the stores we had oh board for |lie island^ even now the surf was 



too heavy for the boat to liyid. Sim was obliged to anchor outside, 
and discharged her cargo into small canoes whieh came out tocher for 
the purpose., Wc fouml the island, #8 regards society, in a very dis- 
turbedvtate; and its inhabitants were most eager for our Captain to-go 
on riipre, am} settle their dispute^' ,a*d he t^ras, fortunately, soon en¬ 
abled to effect a landing; H,e was received oh the beach by^ and forth¬ 
with held a meeth^ with) all the^6ple. He jpfoceeded to investigate 
tfaefr numerous grievances, the chief and origin of whidt was a inan 
named Hill—a folld# half mad at least ? for, first doming ainongsl 
them, he assumed tltleii, and made tkesetntly gtmd and artless ^ebple 
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believe that he had be£n sent out by the British Government asAheir 
Governor! Not contented with the kindness and hospitality whicli 
were shown him, he fi'oceeded to make laws, forsooth, of the most 
stupid and arbitrary kiVd, and in inaiV/ instances treated with great 
cruelty those by whom he had been so well received. However, the 
Captain settled everything to their entire satisfaction. Mr. Governor 
Hill has now no ‘power over them ; their old teachers are reftored, and 
peace and happiness are r^staBlished.' We are happy in bein^ en¬ 
abled to state that these poor islanderd", though "sprung from meiTguilty 
of atrocious deeds, are the most contented, good-natured, dnd 

religious people we ever beheld. Their habitations ar^ clean and com¬ 
fortable, and everything around them betokens industry and frugality. 
They are a dne, handsome, masculine race, rather exceeding the middle 
stature, wkh a good expression of countenance. There w'ere ninety 
inhabitants, of whom nfteen were men, the rest women and cliildf^n. 
Their principal food consists of hsh and vegeUbles, although they have 
plenty of pigs and goats. The soil of this island is rich and fertile, and 
produces, in perfection, ever^^tbing which is to be found on any of the 
other islands. ^ 

We should not omit to mention, that tlfe good people appeared to 
feel highly grateful for aU thokindncvss shown towards them by Eng¬ 
land. We remained off and on, forty-eight hours, when, having ar¬ 
ranged all their misunderstandings, and laid in a plentiful supply of 
game, sweet potatoes, and other vegetables, wliich they gave in exchange 
for shirts, trousers, knives, scissars, &c. &c., we made Bail,r with the 
wind from the eastward, for Valparaiso, \$here we soon arrived, a^ter a 
passage which afforded no fresh incident {cartifularly worthy of record. 


NARRATIVE OF THE LATE CARLrST*fiXPEDITION FROM THE 

PROVINCES. 

BY AK £X'CARL13T OVVICER. 

& 0 . 1 , j 

The trifling result produced by the defeat of the British Legion before 
Hernani on the Ifftfi of March,* at last opened the eyes of the Carlist 
Chiefs to the injudicious ^ouTse they l^ad up to that moment pursued, 
in so obstinately defending the en,trance to the Basque Provinces ; thus 
placing the theatre of war on the most unfavourable ground for them in 
the whole Peninsula, and choosing for aiena a spot ^here all the 
Rflvahtages of sea communication, naval co-operation, and a formidable 
metDlery told fearfully against th«m,Und where the walls qf St. Sebastian 
*;hunders of the British Nav^ played the patt of the Homeric 
Ven^^^yvards the vanquished fPans, and snatched from the sturdy 
mo tfnt ^ ^ rsrthe fruits of hard-earned victory. That a system so 
contrary to the. precepts and example of Zunmlacarregui, the only 
remarlmble character and distinguished soldier that forty years of war, 
revolution, and tprmpii have produced^in Spain, should have, beep 
followed by the several Chiefs who Successively commanded the Carhst 
wees after his death, la only to be accounted {pr fcoih a epsseiousi^ss 
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of iisignificance, and a corresponding,want of*confidenca on the part 
of the insurgent troops and jtopulation, andlof an unwarlike Court, 
whose proximity to the scene of action exercism as baneful an influence 
over the fortunes of i||ie war, eA the distance a/which the Aulic Councils 
of Austria were held from head-quarters did over the operatimis of her 
armies. « 

Since fiumalacarregui, no Commander-^-Chief hafc enjoyed sufBciani 
reputation or popularity to be*able to* aflSrd to risk a reverse, or the 
c(Jwt!*which the ravagfi of arf iifvadiqg column would have produced on 
tlie^abitants or on the Court, which often, during one da/s action, 
as messengers arrived with accounts of its parsing phases, had repeat¬ 
edly canvassed the disgrace or advancement of the General commanding, 
according as his force was alternately repulsed or successful. It is well 
^nowu tiiat the Chief to wllbm we have alludqfi not only allowed 4he 
CSristino columns to en^er, but actually enticed tliem into the very 
heart of Navarre and Guipuscua, whence, in a few weeks or days, a 
shattered, spiritless remnant of their host hurried as from fatal ground 
where the spell of ill-fortune was upon tltrm, ulier&titeir most successful 
attempts at occupying tlie country were limited to the occupation of a 
line of road which sooit proved untenable, and never impeded the 
operations of their adversary, and whet’c himger, fatigue, and an un¬ 
tiring enemy, who, beaten or victorious, never ceased from harassing 
and attacking, was sure, in a brief spase of time, to have reduced them 
to a skeleton of tlieir former strength, when, indeed, they could escape 
utter annihiiation. . 

Ac Napoleon was the flrst who taught tlie modem world the extent 
to which fertile countres nsay he made to furnish resources, and how 
their strength may be gathered up, /umalacarrcgui understood and 
turned to account, in a manner which had never before been done, the 
natural diinculties of the country and tho strung sympathies of the 
population, and proved hovt( truly formidable that feeling may become 
when enlisted beneath the guidance of a genius like his own. His 
successors, however, were men whose chief anxiety was to shift for the 
day; and, therefore, with the exception of a few experimental expedi¬ 
tions, wliicli were detached unsupported by each, and with the vaguest 
orders, during nearly two yeafs contented themselves with keeping, the 
enemy at a distance and defending the entrance to the pnArinceS, as * 
the safest and simplest plan, instead *of playing the bold game which 
their predecessor had begun, by which, with* the good fortune they met 
with, and the lives sacrificed in their useless deftnee, it might probably 
over and over again have been vAm. ' • 

Witl^ regard to the influence another system would have exercised 
over the fate of the Legion, at least, it must be obvious to every ^ilitalry 
*mdn, that one disorderly retre^ ftkolhatfrom the first reconhaisadnbe 
near Hemani, Of one panic like that of the 16th of March, had t^y 
taken place in the heart of a hostile Obuntry, instead of little more 'thkn 
a shelfs range from a friendly fort, would more effectually have brokin 
it up than so many ’months of mismanagement in its administration, and 
of determined opposition from the Carlists. ' ' 

.At last,liowever, the Qarhst Gbnerals saw their drrof, end fehhdShat 
« defensive mode of warfare was ftttle oalculiUed to fhrther ^ 
of thehr party ;* and even the Besqiie ChieA, after the afftdr ofthe'lMi, 
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resolved to acBume the 6ffen8ive, and carry the war into another p^t of 
Spain, bince Don Carloaf'had determined, if it could be ]>revented, not to 
let the interior ofthe Barque Provinces be afi^ain visited by its horrors 
otherwise, in pursuance^nf an opinion ^bften e^^oressed by Zumala- 
carregui, ** that it was a field wide enough for Spain to be lost or won 
in,** they would have preferred to have wagvd it on his system. It was 
decided that Don t^arlos in j^rson, at the head of a considerable force, 
should cross the'Ebro and i^rch directly on the capital, whenever the 
strong force of Espartero on the «Ebro' could be either so embarfas^ 
or drawn northward as to give the Carlist column some days the'sCcrt. 

To effect this object the Infant Dun Sebastian (who was noi^inally 
Commander>in>Chief, although Moreno, Villareal, and Elio in reality 
directed operations) concentrated his forces in the direction of St. 
Sebastian, flireatening ^he Anglo-Cbristinb lines, until Espartero 
his army came up from the banks of the Ebj;o, which he thus left un¬ 
guarded, in the hopes of obtaining possession of what proved a very 
unimportant place, by bringing nearly all the Queen’s forces to bear 
upon it. As soon>as it was found that he had embarked his troops at 
Castro, and led them to St. Sebastian, ^on the banks of the Ybaizaljal, 
the Carlists, evacuating Hernani and its fiependencies, commenced 
their marcli. In [run ami Fontarabia small garrisons indeed were 
left, with the intention of detaining and deceiving the enemy as to the 
real projects of the Carlists. It was of course supposed that Evans 
kept u)> sutficient espionage in the country to be immediately ac¬ 
quainted with so important a movement a^t the evacuation of the long- 
contested line, and that lie would not for a moment hesitate advam^ing • 
to take possession of it. *' *' 

Under this inipresaion orders were sent to Zorroa, tlje Governor of 
the former towp, to defend it at all liazard for forty-eight hours, 
although the wisdom of puvehasing two days’ more delay at the expense 
of nearly 1000 men, to which the two garsisuiis amounted, appears to 
us very questionable, particularly when twelve or fourteen were already 
gained, as will be seen when it is recollected that Espartero could only 
follow any Carlist force wbieli might sally from the provinces, by return¬ 
ing the circuitous road ho came, an(>that any attempt to penetrate across 
the province in pursuit of them, even if a\tended by the utmost success, 

' would le&ve his army loo much weakened to be available. It was, 
however, only the third day tl^at Evans took possession of Hemani,and 
advanced against Irun, which ZovtoH still continued to garrison, 
although when the firstYorty-eight hours had elapsed one would imagine 
that common sense would have dictated to him to abandon it. With a 
aingai^r obtuseuess of perception he obeyed, However, the ietter«instead 
of the obvious spirit of his instructions, and determined to hold out 
ag^nat the enemy, .come when he iftight, for eight-atid-lorty hours if* 
he could. 

Meanwhile an army of 12,000 ffiot &nd 1900 horse, alt picked troops, 
with twoiiittterTes of field artillery, had been assembled in the environs 
of It was intended tliat they should efoss the Ebro b^'a 

bridge thrown across it, the river being at that early period not yet 
fordable>*«-a dash whs t6 be made on ^e capital, Don Carlqs' in penon 
accompanying the e^^edition. A second army, under ^riateffiH, fnf 
disposed to fi^ow on the rear of Enpartero, as 8«on air he cotud bring 
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roi^d his forces from the north, to pursue thev »pyal division. Of the 
fint'expedUion Moreno, as chief of fhe staff,l took in reality the sole 
and absolute direction, ills army, which Ivas newly dressed and 
equipped, full of enthusiasm^ and altogeth^ in admirable condition, 
had been divided int& four equal brigades; i^ich, from the battalions 
of whicli tliey were composed, were named the Navare&e, commanded 
)>y Pabl(^«Sauz; the Alavese, commanded by Sopel^na ; the Castilian, 
by Don Basilio Garcia; and the Arrsi^nese, by Gpilez. Villareal, 
Simon de ia Torre, and Zavelat followed in the capacity of Aides-de« 
gto Don Sebastian or Don Carfos. 

The King hunself, with about sixty individuals of his Court; the 
Inspector of Inmutry, General Cabanas; and of the Cavalry, the Count 
del Prado, marched between the first and second brigades of the army. 

At thtf eleventh hour after the march was begun, it wq^ discovered 
iiftit the bridge made to cross the Ebro was ndt sufficiently long. As 
the construction of it hadf been left to a common carpenter, instead of 
to engineer officers, who, although not numerous, might still liave been 
found, this was not very surprising, bu{ produced the most important 
results on the fate of the campaign. As it wouldinfit do to lead troops 
flushed with the expectation Of invading the enemy's territory back, 
upon their own, or to tarry in the Ribera of,the Ebro, where an impo8> 
iiig force of cavalry could quickly be gathered against them if any delay 
took place in crossing it, it was deterpiined to pass over the Arga, or 
Arragona, into Arragon. The bridge was found just sufficiently long 
to crosft this river, although intended for one full half as wide again ; 
but»as soon as all the infifitry had passed over it, it was said that it 
would not bear the ajptiile^y, and, without risking one piece to try the 
experiment, it was all sent back, and the army proceeded without it. 

To this circumstance, and the want of some kind of commissariat, 
the ultimate failure of the expedition may^he mainly^attributed. The 
enemy soon found out this want of cannon, and annoyed the Carlist 
column from a distance, wlTdst hunger performed what his sword would 
probably have never done without its aid, and broke the spirit and 
destroyed the subordination—the vital principle of organized force. 

The object of the Carlists was n 9 w to endeavour to cross the Ebro in 
Arragon; or, if that was found difficult or dangerous, to proceed to 
Catalonia, and effect a junction with the insurgent Catalans^ to enable 
them to force a passage towards ite mouth. TTh© whole of Upper* 
Arragon was supposed to be l^stile to Don Carlos, but he was every¬ 
where received, not only without opposition, hut wit(i a semblance of 
welcome. Oae of the fiist^acts of the cavalry, who, by the iifiudicious 
zeal of thqir inspector, had been,, when equipped at Estella* fum^hed 
with leather stocks, was, in spite of the remonstrance of their pacers, 

• ter leap from their horses tbp 6r»t flacks they niet, and attach thepa to 
the necks oi th^sheep. The natred of the Spanish peasantry in general, 
and of the Basques in particular, t <4 any confinement about the npek, 
being so great as often to have influence them in the^choice 6f party 
during the civU war. 

The march was otherwise conducted with the greatest order and 
m^arityt and the city jf Hupspa entcrM W slightest op|«- 

f Itriharmn. CbiWno Cbfnani). comstiMadint 

the Quoin'e most acle and gaUtttt officfnS) wa»>3t,durip| Atltwa 
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idle ; but collecting l^jOOO liien^ including 2000 horse, and a nj^e- 
rous artillery, as soon al he learned that the King had entered Arragon, 
pursued liim with the greatest activity, always marching betwixt him 
and the Ebro, till he overtook him in tile last-mentioned city. Little 
attention as, indeed, during the whole of this campaign, had been paid 
hy the Carlists towards so vital a poi’it as Requiring proper intelligence 
of tli^ movements of the enemy, and although Huesca is situal^ in the 
midst of a larg& plain, the^ailuwed thbmselves to be so completely 
surprised that a shell lallmg on the nlarket-place was the first ifitellN 
gence received within of the approach of a hostile force. Unlase^or 
the fortunate circumstance ef one battalion being still Rationed without 
the town, their arms cn faisccau, awaiting the order to lodge them* 
selves in the place, the cavalry of Irribarren s advanced guard would 
have cliargod into the town. Crowded as V.ie streets were with soldiei^ 
hurrying to their billets, and muleteers with their baggage-mules, 
army would have been inevitably destroyed but for tlie timely resistance 
offered by the battalion to whicti we have alluded, which, profiting by 
some broken ground, immedialely sent out half its companies as skir¬ 
mishers, and took poisession of a gentle eminence, whence it opened so 
brisk a fire as to cause the Christino vafiguarC, at once to pause, whilst 
within the town the alarm was given, and the Carlist soldiers, without 
any orders, immediately rushed out by the different gates. Yet, under 
these unfavourable circumstances, although the greatest confusion pre¬ 
vailed, they fortunately kept together by battalions—idnd tlie Colonels 
of these being, in general, the most intelligent class of offices, they 
immediately formed their men, and quickfy led them round the town,, 
taking up their positions on the south-western sule in a manner which, 
considering that they were acting entirely at their own discretion, did 
great credit to their judgment. 

Colonel Rcyngl, Secretary to the Inspector of Cavalry, whose gal¬ 
lantry afterwards mainly contributed to. the^,success of the action, pre¬ 
vented much disorder by leading nearly all the cavalry out on the 
opposite side to the one on which the enemy was advancing, and 
bringing them rapidly round. Irribarren commenced bis attack with 
the greatest vigour all along the Ca^jlist line, but met with a determined 
resistance; and, notwithstanding the h^Avy fire of, his artillery, in a 
. very shorti time the a^ssailed, who were full of enthusiasm, drove his 
columns from the broken ground round the city, dn which they had 
made the first stand, and sitpu^aneously advanced ou to that which was 
more level. Here they were exposed to ^he action of the enemy’s 
numerous and well-appointed cavalry, but were gal^ntN supported by 
theioAwn, which at last, chiefly owing to the gallantryW TomaB, Reyna 
and IS&nuel Lucas, who commanded a squadron of Jacked men, were 
drivftn back. Irribarren bimself, who'endeavoured tOvVally his broken ' 
horse, was mortally wounded by the thrust of a lance, k&ff died shortly 
after; Leon Iriarte, the Commandnr of hia Cavalry, was killed on the 
field ; ai^^^hthe exception of a reserve of cavalry which in gpood 
oTde|r,.g]it|woured to carry off the artillery, the OhHstino forces were, 
aftcrU^^ hours, utterly dispersed and routed. The Carlist officers, 
however;; tvho during the time the fight lasted had received 4to orders, 
knoy*lng nothing of what was goiDg do around them, and Having kept' 
^eir respective corpA admirably in hand, unfoityanatdy succeeded iif. 
^^^^reventiDg v pursuit, which must have oosasioned the total destructioii 
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<\lrribarren’3 army, and, perhaps, alloied tti^ victors4o enter Zarra- 
gOTsa with the vanquished, \^o retire^nto Jmt city' 

This action, in which the/Cariists lost 8^, and Ine Christinos 
killed and wounded, was o^e of the mos^eniarkable during the ct^ 
war, from the fact of the Carlist troops having fought without receiving 
a single order from their penerals during the day, and reflects as much 
honotwwn the former, as censure on tht want of vigilance and presence 
of mind of the latter. Thil circumstai!?^ fnay, however, suffice to war- 
^rarll the belief that, tf proferfy led, the force that left the provinces was 
noW^perhaps, inadequate to decide the fate of tlie contest. 

Amongst t\|e numerous acts of individual gallantry, the charge headed 
by Ileyna, of a feeble squadron of lancers against one of Cbristino 
cuirassiers of the guard, deserves to be recorded. The imposing aspect 
of thc%c steel-clad horseftien bad dismayed ^evetal of th^ squadrons of 
Royalists, until Reyna, seeing the danger, put himself at the head 
of one of them, and advanced resolutely to cltarge them. The calm 
demeanour of the enemy alarmed his cavaliers, and they all stopped 
short at an intervening ditch, deaf to his reaionst^nces, whilst a ser- 
jeant-niajur of the adverse squadron, crossing *his lance,* challenged 
any one to advance. IKeyna* without hesitation, leaped his horse over 
the ditch, and, parrying the thrust .of his spear, stretched him at his 
feet. Fired with the example, his men immediately charged, and cut 
the cuirassiers to pieces: encumbered with their armour and their lantfes, 
the light and active Navarese dragged them from their horses, and 
tram})kd them under foot. 

•The most d^iSperate struggle, however, during the day, took place 
between the Frenck Foreigti Legion, 1500 strong, and the French 
Foreign Legion of Don Carlos, 400 in number, formed entirely of 
deserters frOm their ranks. No quarter, of course, was expected on 
either side; and the fury of the adverse parties wae> so great that, in 
this action and the subsequent one of Barbastro, where, strangely 
enough, they again met, they mutually destroyed each oilier—ceasing 
entirely to exist as corps. 

Three Carlist Colonels were killed in this affair; and amongst the 
foreigners, Captain Rubichon, and the Barons Rappartiand Pleissen. 

* Instead of taking a decided part after this >ucces8, either by attempt¬ 
ing to cross the Ebro, or marching on imih^di^lely to Catalonia, tne 
Carlists remainid inactively at H&esca for several days before they 
marched on, thus giving the Christinos—who, undismayed by the defeat 
and death of Irribarren, parted themselves W>ith prodigious«activity— 
time* to collect ^sh forces to bting against tlrem. » 

Jtribavifen vm an inretrievabla loss to the Queen's cause, bei«lg the 
most promtsinipf her Generals. He had commanded a battalmir under 
Berdinand fa fiaeutenant-Colqp^ ; And he, Zumalacarregui, and Hrbis' 
tondo, enjoyb#the reptiiation of being the best tacticians and adminis¬ 
trators in the army. A sort of rivalry jji even said to have existed 
between these officers, two ot whom have fallen so ^orioosly in the 
contest, as to the Iqipearnnce whiOn their respective corps present^. 

* All ths Spanish cavsfryt boffi light and now smied with Unces whsa 

. ttiey take the field. « • ^ /, ' , - ‘ 
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HuaRAH !** said Wea^* as he entcred/tlie Mid^hipman-bcrlh, and 
hung up his hat on one of the many pegs whic h m times past were 
fastened round a MidsinpmanV berth; ** hurrah, my lads I the wind is 
fair—the land's in Sight—the^Mount's Bay fisiiermen are ewising 
about. We have priae-nioney m our pockets, and plenty in perspective 
•>-»8hort allowance now* a glorious blow-out lu-dlufrow !’* * 

Hurrah !*’ was responded by all. ^ 

** rii get a letter writted^’* said Dobson^ all ready* to go by the 
Brst post." 

** rii take a glass of grog/’ said Harrison, “ instead of writing/’ 

** And if nd particular pffence/* said Wea/el, as he snatched the pen 
front Dobse&i'and marked the ink across his cl^eek* “ I’ll just jum you 
in that aarae* and give, as a toast, Success to the Fomone, and hurrah 
for a spree on shore !’* 

“ That's most pa^twularly in accordance with my feelings,’’ said 
Harrison* *' 1 have not had a regular spree on shore since the last 
time wo were at Malta, and then i very Siarrdwly escaped e stiletto, 
and had to bury one of my shipmates the next day, who was not quite 
so fortunate as myself; but, thank God! in EneUnd we have not taken 
to the knife as yet. If we do get*pommeltpd, it does us no great harm, 
and if we get clapped in tlie watch-house, or paraded before the Ma)or, 
what’s the odds, so long as wc are liappy ? Ah, I fee) the breezwnow! 
The saucy Pomone heels over, and the water whizzes by the scuttle 
like the row of a rocket. To-morrow we shall be at anchor in the 


Sound; and before we get under-weigh again, if I don’t miscalculate 
past events, Plymouth Fair will take place. What do you say, Weazel, 
are you up to spree at the fair 

** Will a duck swim?*’ said Weazel, ** as/he old nurse said to the 
little children when she bobbed their heads under the water. I’ll dance 


a jiff with the clown on the front ot tlie booth, and shuffle and cut like 
the Matswam’s mate fanning the last man up the hatcliwav." 

•* I say, Dob%on,” said Harrison, ^ what are you about?” 

“ Writing to my sister, to be sure.” * 

‘ “ All rijgpt,” said Weahei; “ remember me to hor, wid tell her, if 
she particularly desires it, and i-omcs to Plymouth Fair, 1*11 give lior a 
kiss, and R penny to buy lollipops, as she maid said to the young 
gentleman who had just come back to school, and brought her a 
present concealed in his jacket pocket.”* 

** My,sister/’ said l)obBon, ** with kiss sontabody, 1 hnpe> a, little 
higbei’in life than a superannuated Midshipman.” 

” Bleat for my betters, as the bUtcHbrCjS dog said when he clapped ' 
hie nose jm m^d walked off with a ntuttem cBep* . Tell her, 

^ ugly*Bs her brother who can get a Mid>» 

** ^ wffi^isles to kiss so^ a poverty-struok felldw as yonrself.** 

” !" rrolied Weahid^glvlny Dobson & most audible slap on 

the face, as the old woniiui «aid wheh she,th0\v some watef Over the 
cat, bad go\ its whiskers in &e cream<jug/’ 

, ” IWhr said Dobsoii. as he retiboed the Mmpnment. * 
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V‘ Side out for a bend,” said Harrison ; “ cleJlr away tlie table—ahut 
the^door—and we’il have as pretty a'single Action as any twiafrigates 
in the Channel. Boy, bring a black jack ofWter.*'* 

“ And a little grog,” ir^errupted Wea:^l, “ as the boatswain said 
whcii the steward bfought him a hnger^glass to wash*out his headrails.’* 
“ Come, Dobson, iiiy l^oy,” continued Harrison, “ here’s Williams 
bagk you up, and Dl attend upon Weazel.” • 

** As the eAeciitiuncr saidno the bulpi^t as he clapped the yard-rope 
^rofl^d his neck,” internwteil Weazel. 

'*■' “We must have the Captain's cferk,” said Williams, “ to take notes 
of the action^ Here, Quill, put yourself/in that corner. Get paper 
and fnk, a chronometer, and a spy-glass, and take a regular account of 
this hght.” 

Are you ready, Dohsan ? as the ofRcer said when ha spoke to the 
iiie of soldiers going to Bre at a condemned man.’' 

“ All ready,” said Dofison. 

Tlien hcr('’8 at you, as the schoolboy said to his master's geese a 
week before the holidays.” , , 

It happened that we were very intimate with Quill, and we obtained 
from him the notes of tile aetton taken at the moment, which we have 
much satisfaction in giving to the ppblic^ as we are not aware tliat 
anything similar has yet been distributed for the beneht of scieneoi Of 
for the edification of the pugilist. t 

** At 4*10 p.M. both ships cleared for action ; the Weazel reduced 
to all hut her lower sails, whilst the Dobson, fearing the weather would 
beaWorse, was almost undbr bare poles. Both vessels kept steerage* 
way upon them; bi^t as» the wind was all about the decks, as the 
marines say in calm weather, there was little tnancouvring, with the 
exception of backing and filling, and bracing the yards about. At 4*1& 
the Weazel having ranged close under tl^ bows ol\the Dobson, fired 
both of her long bow-cheers, w'hich lodoed iQ^thc figure-head o£ the 
Dobson, knocked away two of-her headraiTsi aiB|et the fbp6ca£tle*tr^a 
to work to wring swabs in order to clear away tWWood. It was evident 
tlic Dobson was quite taken aback by this well-delivered fire ; but the 
boxed ofi', and as she fell off on ti|e starboard tack delivered ieif broad* 
si^e, which reached the chest^tree of her adversary, and seemed to take 
the bree!Ee out of her sails, for it stopped her v^y ^iead shwt, set thew 
Captain pufiing and blowing like a^Grampus in a calm, and made him 
whistle for wind like an anxicus seamai/in, chase of an enemy.. 

** The DobeoOf ‘on percejving thq advantage the had gainec^from this 
discharge, fullpweii it up by wearing short round and delivering her 
larboard hfOHsdside about a foot ahpve the water-line, some of the shots 
takihg*effect betiyeen wind and water, and which set the carpeht^ to 

• work at th^pumps, for the wat^i«aotfiaUy ran put at the eyes of tliaA]||& 
A eonsi^rab)# confusion now provailedi hut the Weasel^ 
damagea, seemed stHl to- keep ui^er 4»etter command than hep 

who, ratl^r disfigured from the mauling of her figare4iaadt 
to stesr wild and five at random. It was now that the '^easel 
to come to close quarters, and if pos^lo acUbu hy boiimiig. 

8he therefore shot a little ahe«% ^en 

* suddenly she filled, dioppeef hiur^^sdiitses, tm jih up, and 
>ail. The eh^ stMt# her eanvMs, entiblming tve4 emtmdi 
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in running the Dobsorf v>n board^ the bow of the Weazel coming ^n 
contact with the'crane-nec|< of the Dubsun. The starboard foreyard-ffrm 
of the former ship*caught in the hcad*gear of the latter, which brought 
the bow of the Dobson ur^er the ,fore>c)nynne]8 of the Weazel, where 
she was lashed and secured, the crew of the \VeazeI giving three 
cheers, and pouring in a most destructive hi^e, raking tiie enemy fore 
and aft, and gettingdn return only some very ilhdirected shot, oiring to 
the very Chancery-like positiofr int6 which the enemy had fallen. It 
was quite iq vain that every exertion to frefi tlw ship from the periious 
position was used. She endeavoured to make a stern-board, and 
round on her heel; but the I'sslungs were secure, and on],v grew tighter 
the more the strain became severe. At last, after reeling fronf the 
effects of the raking shots, tiie Dobson received a heavy broadside 
between wintband water, and went down stcit^ foremost.’* * 

* g ^ 

Your*e done, as the cook said to tlie fish when she capsized 
frying-pan !’* ejaculated Weazel; and now hurrah on deck, for there*s 
* hands, reef topsails !* 

The following mprning saw,the Pomone at anchor in the Sound. 
Tlie fight of the preceding evening had not left any marks of dis¬ 
pleasure, saving a few bumps upon the fig^re-hSad of poor Dobson, who 
was but badly matched against ^o superior a force as Weazel. Kach 
ship now understood her station, and no further quarrelling was likely 
to occur; indeed, the sight of Plymouth operated like a charm to soothe 
all grievances. The parties again and again shook hands, and W'eazel, 
by way of asserting his right to be senior officer, asked Dobson, Har¬ 
rison, and Williams, to have an oyster supp^, after the Plymouth F?ip, 
go to the theatre, and have a regular spree— aU (expenses to be paid by 
Weazel, who, like all Midshipmen, had the most sovereign contempt for 
money, and regarded it of no use excepting to forward some sciieme of 
pleasure, or assisti some poverty-struck seaman to bowse up the jibstay 
of sorrow until he 8tra^£i<^e and get^a fresh yarn of life to twis^ 

Up into drunkenness. 

“ Let's ask leave said Williameu ^- 

“ That will never do,” said Harrison; “ the cable is hardly bitted and 
stoppered, and«being in such a hurryfWill not forward our claim; let us 
waitH n^ht or two. find out when the f^ir takes place, aixi then PH 
•lead the van, and bpw\ths liberty-list." 

“ Agreed,** said Weazel; “ and in the mean time we will carry on 
the war down below, and ^^46 a glorious jollification as the cruise is 
over, thetShip moored, the weather fine, the. Captain 6n shore, and the 
officer of the watch to be found, like a watchman, in his crib.” 

Three days after the arrival of thew ship was* duly announped as the 
first da^ of the fair; and by eleven o’clock in the forenoon tHe foUr 
youRg gentlemen before-named w^'e se^, having landed ^ Plymouth • 
Dock, very near a Jew's-shop, and made purchase of Sdleie shore-going 
gear, in ^er to carry on their fur< without being known; but it is no 
use diugB^g fi seaman even by top-boots, withoiA you can c1^:a 
muzzll^^pmg on him ; and this was finely exemplified about an liottx 
after worthies had dressed themselves, and had hired two gigs to 
con^^llbm to thb fafif' ' • ^ * , 

first turnpike there was a* considerable eonfusibn ofi ear- * 
rie^eikj ^d although bo man on board the PmnoQe couki have eseaied; 
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gig better than Weazel, yet the stefering^cf a gig op wheels, wkh 
a Ifbrse under the bows, is quite another Weazel was enveloped 

.in a white topping coat witli a prodigious cape; he squared his elbows 
in a most coachnianlike manner, and, savmg his holding one r^iii in 
eacli hand, and having stuck*the whip betw&n his knees, he looked un¬ 
commonly flash, and might have defied a French polic^*man to have 
discovered his calling. The horse, not much nccpstomed to harness, 
had gone gingerly enougli an long*as if^vas allowed, to trot out to the 
full extent of his lege, buKlinectly it was pulled short up at the gate, it 
%'eeq\ed like a tennis ball, inclined to fly backwards as fast as it had 
flown forward ^ a crack of the whip, which would have made an alligator, 
with* Waterton on its back, take a five-bafred gate, gave the animal a 
little head way, and running its nose against the stern of a butcher's 
cart, he* backed again, and showed evident symptoms of,running foul 
a cart astern. * 

“ That gemman's got^a spirited haniraal,*^ said the butcher, “buthe 
drives like a colt-breaker." 


Smash came the cart against the gig.^ “ Hr lloa ‘. you lubberly scoun¬ 
drel," said Weazel, “you’ve run your bumpkin smack into the starboard 
quarter of my craft; why dorf^t you port your helm, and pay off" on the 
other tack?** 

“ A sailor adrift,’* roared the pikeman. 

“ Where—where?’* asked Dobson., 

“ That man sitting by your side, I’il swear my Bible hoath is a sailor, 
and ni^ mistake.** 

There’s no doubt of tlftit,” replied Dobson; “ do you suppose, you 
shorc-going spooney^ that because we’ve disguised the craft a little we 
are the worse sailors for that? Out of the way, you butcher, or I*m 
blessed if we don’t poop you.” 

The butcher looked over his shoulder, and makin^^a most significant 
sign by placing hia thumb against his nose, and elongating his fingers, 
made the signal more inteffigible by adding in voice—“ Gammon." 

By this time about four or five other vehiclwlrad Itrrived. The man 
in the cart behind had kept his horse well up upon the quarter of Wea- 
zel’s gig—the butcher ahead had ^ust begun to advance, when Weazel’s 
vlilour getting the better of ^lis discretion, he slapped tne cai;:ter across 
the face with his whip—gave the same stimidant to ills ho^e^^-dasbe^ 
through the gate, and showed symptoms of dislodging the butcher; to 
obviate this, the knight of tge cleaver^et out his smart trotting horse 
(it is quite marvellous what magnificent teacluM's of steps these batchers 
are); and shot ahead of Neptune’s cliarioteer., 

“ Here’s try rate of sailing will} you, my gallant fellow," s*aid Weazel. 
Smtick went the whip—the reins were slackened—the animtfi started 

• HUto a gallop, occasionally fq^^tting that its hind legs were elevated 
Yather too^igir to/reshen speed. 

•* My eye,” said Dobson, “ hpw 4 fives its stern chasers!—clap a HlUe 
more sail upon the craft; that butcher is forging aherd, and will, faugh- 
at os; l*m blessed if he has not hung his whip over his stern as,a ,to^« 
rope!” • . 

** Altar the trim, Dobson, boy—bring craft down by the aternr 

• a little more—that’s you/ sortv now we ^aln upon her, hui;tahl- and 

• weMl be alongude djs<myJ’ 
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The other ^ig, which lyaa under the comniRnd of Hamson, ww lil/e-’ 
wise mingoti at a swingi^ig pace,'having succeeded in clearing the gate 
and Me cartt or only having slightly grace<l both. Harrison followed 
the motion of the Commodore^ and administered the lash with unsparing 
hand, whilst Weazle and iX^bson having retreated their legs, and sat 
upon the very back edge of the gig, endeavoured to keep ahead of their 
messmates,'and run alongside of the butcher.'^ The boys and gk^s, men 
and women, dogs, and donke^, kept closo to the hedge side to avoid 
the threatened death; and as the gig flew<by,> the horse kicking,*the 
drivers shouting, a loud cheer and hurrah followed their flying coiprsU.'^ 
No man enjoyed the fim mpre than tlie butcher; his generous ^orse 
had never broken out of a trot, and still kept ahead of the galloping'sea- 
men, although he lost ground. The rattle of the cart made the noise 
the louder, apd a scene of some confusiouewas anticipated iir conse> 
quenceof a covered waggon, full of blooming faces and laughing lasser, 
having just hove in sight ahead, and which frefin its slow advance must 
shortly be passed. 

“ Now for it,” said Weazel, we have got tlio butcher into a bother, 
and please the pigs ^e«ll carry him to the fair on his own tray, if 1 can 
only manage to make that waggon a lee-si(iore c^'or him, and force him 
on board of it; we*ll pick u]j the pieces, and slow the cargo of the cart 
with the women in the waggon.” 

The butcher, who saw that Weazf 1 and himself would reach the waggon 
at the same time, took the liberty of crossing the road and obstruct- 
ing the advance of his pursuer ; he then increased his speed, an j with 
Jehu-like precision passed the broad wheels wiithout damage. Tliegii;|s, 
excited at the novel sight of two young men s|/iting^on the back of a gig, 
lashing at the horse, and leaning forward as if to assist the animal in its 


labour, began shouting and calling, but one young lady, who seemed 
to know the party under attraction, took off her re<l sliawl, and waving 
it close before the eyes of the panting animal, roared out—Well done, 
reefers” — *' 

Whatever mighf haVeneen the ending of the sentence already began 
no one heard—the horse, frightened at the shawl, shied away from tlie 
road, made bolt for the ditch, capsized the gig, leaving Weazel and 
Dobson 8« hedge stakes there; they were like robins in a bush, chaunt* 
ing on whilst the animal, rendered furious from the accident, 

began to liberate itself from the embarrassment of harness by kicking 
the gig to pieces, and, havinjg Lucceeded ^to the utmost of its wishes, 
start^ off at full gallop v^ith the shafts alone dangling after it. There 
was a rbai* of laughter frpm the waggon wliich Weazel could but HI 
brook*^the*giTls giggled with delight, whilst D/jbson, none the easier 
for bis bad of thorns, roared out and declared a seat on a bunblcf of 
botfr£ii^ pikes preferable to his presenMineasy situation^ The. butch^ 
wavea bis hat, shook his whip, and his long trotting hoMe,* as ifeon^t 
sdoilB thitt all opposition was over, ^ackpned its pace, and went steadily 
along tbo voad to^ts destination. 

“ I’ll pi^yOu off for that,*^ said Weazel, as be tumbled out of tlrts 
hedge,' ati^Net seriously to work to rid himself pf some of his'Stern* 
chasers, and which propelled him forwards the more they <recoil6d,,' 
Dobson very quietly cursed tlje cleaver, and jdin^ Weazel in his rSsolve 
ti^ have Ybvenge* In the mean time Httrrismi wi Williimt'kid hbrr 
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up alongside of the wreck and shipped tl^etcrew, and thus, four in 
a they went slowly and gingerly along thewoad, passing the waggon, 
>iid ultimately arriving safe at the fair. 

^ ** I’ve two people here,” said Weazel, “ in my debt, that before twelve 
o'clock this evening shall b^quite aware thft I, like my namesake, am 
not to be caught asleep." 

The and frolic of the fair was now at its height—here roared a 
clown on a stage—there bellowed a ball^ singer \ *here might be seen 
the,wonderful giantess,frcvn •Patagonia, who was obliged to have a 
'funnel built for her he^ during h^r passage to England? for fear it 
sliouTd be damaged by knocking against tlie^main top in a gale of wind. 
There was thd greatest of all wonders—A Bicephalus child, with Na¬ 
poleon Buonaparte, Emperor of tlie French, quite legible in her four 
eyes. Here was a dwarf ^ small that it was kept under aj>int tumbler; 
a 4 td there might be seen forty wax iigures that danced to regular music, 
performed by wax gentlemen, who lit the room from vricks coming out 
like hair from the head ; whilst an Automaton Conjurer went through as 
many tricks as the most expert master of the nrt of legerdemain. 

“ There goes the butpher," said Dobson, “ intO the wax ball; he*8 
greasy enough to burn himself; can’t we shove him against one of the 
hgures, andleiive him in pawn until he pays for it?" 

“ No, no," said Weazel; “ I’ll take the*shine out of him to-night; 

I know his name, and where he liv^s. Let him have his fun now; 
when he’s asleep I shall be awake." 

Very well/’ said Dobson ; he shall get his due to-night; but in 
the mean time 1 shall sees what 1 can do." And away he went, and 
whispered to a juggler wjio had got a large ring made for the exhibi¬ 
tion of his talent, ^lie conjurer stopped, listened attentively, as much 
to the whisper as to tlie chink of the dollars, and casting his eye round, 
seemed at a loss to discover the object. * 

“ Keep your eje upon me, skid Dobsod ; “ I’ll pdint him out when 
he comes out of the wax-\lbrk; fire away now, old boy, and only keep 
your optics in this direction.” 

It was soon after this that the good-natured butcher, who had been 
guilty of no possible sin but showing off the beauty of his animal, came 
out of the wax-work, his moifth aftd eyes wide open, wiSh astqmshmeut* 
Seeing some balls Hying in the air, and rentarking ^be lardlpircle of 
people who witnessed the various feats, he sofln pushed through thrf 
ring, and came close alongs^e of Duljson, who seemed to have eati- 
mated the character of his victim. The ljutcimr was quite enraptured 
at the scene; the cunjuref socyi idarked him.do^vn, and his accomplice 
was seen by Dobson pushing up close behind the right : shortly 

afterw^irdd the conjurer commenced a new trick, and he looked round 
somebody wi& a large mqui^--«ceustomed, m h^aaid, to bolt hfe 
meat. •* Ah*Jmtcher,” said he, " you are my man. ^ow, gentiemen,** 
said he,' here are* a set of puffs w^ich those waai^wcnk gendatnon have 
been circulating to this respectable oommunl^j andl .wiU'VeatuYe. 
afSrm that you shall be the best Judges of the tredh, if I can persuodo 
my feiend hero to shallow them. Now^ genUemetit Veraaik, 1 ttdie 
these pu$i, which I say are ooi)splcuous fafeiYhoodSf and I make them,: 
into a bell. Now, bufbhtfr, open your m vvide u^od ega 

.there, thotVfe.' h«tei deok,** hocontinttedj W hie oonMenpi' 
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** tlie gentleman by. the back of Ure neck for fear he should choke. 
Now, gentlemen, here H goes ;---^one, two, three—there—balls gono^— 
mouth is shut; icsre him to digest the matterv and mark my word8-<r* 
he will give a correct judgment. Here, sir, stand on this chair. Jack, 
pull the gentleman's apron Slown, for fear ihe hidieu should blush at his 
top boots. Now, sir, what do you think of it?** “Can't say,** an¬ 
swered the butcher, as he stood looking Toiind, when on a st^den off 
he jumped foom the chair,—about eight crackers began to burst from 
his inexpressibles, whilst a couple of squibs ignited, to the astonishi^unt 
of the poor <ellow, who kept turning' and twisting about like a dog after' 
its tail. 

“ There, gentlemen,** said the conjurer; “ I told you my friend 
would give a true account of these papers;—what are they but squibs 
and crackers?** The butcher, at the shout ojf ridicule, crept out of the 
crowd—every one making way for the gentleman, who, like a comof, • 
made a very eccentric motion, his fiery tail being the most attractive 
part about him. 

“ Bravo, old boy,?* said Dobson, as he shook hands with the con¬ 
jurer* “ Bravo, Dc^spn,’* said 'Weazel; “ that not a bad wind up for 
our first act of the spree on shore. I mu^ go,” said Weazel, “ and find 
out the young lady who was so good as to hoist her ensign right in the 
face of our horse. 1*11 have a penn*oth of hops, as the man said when 
he proposed to brew seven gallons of strong ale; and if I can only 
make the lady like me, I can take my time to work my revenge.’* 

“ Why, there she goes,** said Dobson, “ with a child in her arms,’* 

“ Thal*s bad,” said Weazel; ** if she is thednother, tlie child shall pre¬ 
serve her. I thought slie was one of those light craft who occasionally’ 
sail down North corner—steering wild, and running on board of all 
craft; but if the woman’s an honest woman, and that's her child, 1*11 
leave my revenge to her husband, who is sure to beat her on her return 
home.” . <■ 

“ Let’s go to the booth there, and do a little dance,*’ proposed Dobson. 

“ Just so,” said Weazel; “ we have all seen enough of clowns and 
conjurers,—a little music and a glass of grog, are such good things, 
that if the song is true, none but sailors and their ladies are to have 
them In the next world.” ^ o 

The ioiide of the booth, was not entirely devoted to warming the fcdi> 
at the entrance thete \^ere a few tables, at which some men with cun* 
ning eyes pretended to drink, fchough, in reality, they radier watched 
those who drank to intoxicatibn; they were comparatively well dressed, 
andmark^ our heroes who roared ottt for glasses of half-and-half, with 
a pound of t:hee8e and a loaf of bread, to make pig ballasts 

** I think those are fiats,” said one to the other ,—** all of tliem aai^ors 
liftned adrift for a lark-r-concealet^ as^they think, under white coa% 
wbitsi their tongues betray them more thkn their uniforoj,^, if they wwre 
them out^de of the toppers.” 

” Siaase from |he trigate,” said' another, which anchored in the 
fow days ago^—more dollars than discretion i let Uiem swalloir 
it’s time enough for us to move when.they want support.” • 
four young men soon selected partners from a number pf young 
lliSses. Soma were coUntry girls whohad longMooked forward for thU 
'day of pleasure, whilsbotMn, who cantu 
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tioVis of decoying into misery the innocent crentu^es who felt a moment's 
joy being relieved from their daily .drudgery* mingled to the throngs 
^deavouriog to make new acquaintances. The fid4ler8 scraped their 
■'miserable cat-gut, producing airs best known in Plymouth, whilst the 
dancers stamped and shout^as they kept time. Dobson had a lively 
romp for a partner, whilst Wcazel had taken the girl whose indiscretion 
had placed him on a bed of thorns,—even his mischievous intentions 
were fo/hgone,—when he h^ard that thca poor gid was one oV those 
many victims who ha)} ^t^aljurcd from the very spot where she now 
danced—bad been ruined and desorted. Great was the rnt and the 
rompmg, and, consequently, great was the thirst engendered: there was 
no lack of liqiior; the innocent girl and* the hardened sinner drank 
from the same goblet; the purest modesty and the highest levity sipped 
from th^ same glass. It was in reality the wolf and the lamb. 

I .^Ithough at the time or which we now wriu*, it was not reckoned a 
mortal sin to relieve oneself of the load of life, by forgetting all sorrow, 
yet the day was too young for our heroes to drown themselves in obli¬ 
vion, and they were preparing to start for another Ivootli when they were 
accosted by one of the men who had watched their first entrance into the 
place. “ Hot work dancing, ^r,” said the man to Dobson; “ tliis little 
partner of mine says she never saw a young man dance so well as your¬ 
self; perhaps you will join me in drinking Aer health ?” 

“ Well said,” cried Weazel; we are nearly dry; but we will have 
another glass : she’s a charming littl^ creature, with her checks as red 
as a soldier’s coat, and her little eyes sparkle like cat’s in a dark corner. 
Here’s lo you, little I'omp, ^nd take care no one whispers in your ear 
thaf you are a beauty, and that he loves you; you girls are always 
ready to believe that, If yoA are as ugly as the figure-head on a Dutch¬ 
man’s rudder; but when you are pretty, and know it, as you do, then 
there is more danger in the words than you ought to listen to.” 

“ Well,” said the stranger, I would •give a trifle to have your 
tongue; every girl in the •fair would be in love with the man who 
conveys a moral and advice in tlie same sentence. Here's to you, sir; 


pray take a sip out of my glass.*' 

“ Thank you,” said Weazel but every man out of his own allow- 
ance ; we won’t deprive you pf axiy of yours, having sfl much of ow 
own.” ^ 

** 1 meant no offence," said the mai}; but perhaps you gentlemen are* 
too proud to drink out of my glass.” ^ 

“ Pride be d—d!” said H^ison; caA't a man drink the girl’s 
health without clapping his*beal^in^our tumMer? 1 wondephow you 
came to clap in your oar where there is no rowlock.” * 

“ I Ihink,” said the stranger, * by way of a contrast, if handsome 
^wql^s were to come out of your ygl^lipet perhaps they might saveyoua^ 
earsapuU.*^ ' ,, 

No volcano evei^ bursted forth with greater viojenee than did the^* 
anger of the Midshipmen of hisTMa/esty’s ship Pomoi^: the maa had 
gained his end, which was, by any means,, to promote a scuffle j -jt 
would have answered hjs intentions bcat^. to have gradually led th#' 
party into intoxication f but overhearing t^t they intended to^deparirtP 
see all and Aen ga^ack to Flymoa^t the atnuagtr sejbBed 

* U«’8, ^ ,,tr 
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the first oppoijtunity torV*e insblent, and to force on a quarrel, whicK 
might end in a glorious scuffle. * * 

Side-uut for a bend, lads,” said all four Midshipmen in a breath. 

" We’ll soon see who is master: come along, Mr. Long Toggs, We’ll 
see if your ears don’t grow'bs long as the legs of ybur pantaloons.” 

“ What*s the row, Cripps,” said two 0 / the gentlemen^ who had 
been seated at the t^ntrance of the booth, watching events. “ .^re these 
four fellows going to bully \4)u because jon are sick; we’ll stand by 
you, and see fair play. Why you are a* set of proper sea-monstar^ in 
baker’s jackets surely, to attack a *puor sick man, who has not left Ids' 
bed for the last fortnight.” * ^ 

“ W^iy, they are pickpockets,” said the third man; “ just as sifTc as 
this is Plymouth Fair, these fellows are some of the escaped convicts 
from tlie liullfs.” t 

Flesh and blood—the honour of the Navy—the reputation of a Mid- * 
shipman could no longer brook this premeditated insult. Some language 
not generally used in the drawing-room seemed tlie breeze which ruffled 
tlie water before tht? squall bur^t. The women, however, interposed a 
little delay, during wlwch lime Mr. Cripps, the poor invalid, was joined 
by a fourth man, who very corapassioifatelyf as his friend was sick, 
volunteered to fight as m^ny ^Ihlshipmen as would stand between 
Stonehouse Hill and Plymouth Dock. The fiddler withheld his bow, 
and watched the struggle between Weazel and Cripps. The former, 
although a stout fellow, and witii all the heart of a sailor, was soon 
rolled over by the muscular man whom he had so resolutely at(.ackcd : 
the other parties were equally successful. Cherc was a general seyffle 
and roll on the floor, and after about fiveiminptes’ pummelling and 
scuffling, tiie four gentlemen gave their prostrated friends a kick, and 
hastily withdrew from the booth. 

“ My purse is^’gone,” said Dobson. 

“ My watch has parted company,” said Weazel, as he was preparing 
to bolt after the thieves. But here again* the tender-hearted female 
impeded his progress, implored him to rest quiet; threw those affec¬ 
tionate arms round his neck, and in kind consideraiion fur his danger¬ 
ous predicamei^t, relieved liim of a bpoch, which might have attracted 
the notice of the more powerful pickpockets. ' 

^ Dahii;^ it, Harrisoi^ don’t let us be boarded and plundered by 
pirates, and then 'left to be taken possession of by women, without 
another effort. Hurrah, my lads, and lat us make sail in chase; if the 
butcher only saw this the laugh wopld be against us.” 

“ Hurrah,” responded Weazel, and out the whole four sallied; but 
quite useless was the search. Although they entered every booth, 
visited 'every show, examined every mob, yet not one of the^tlfl^Yes 
cou^^tbey discover. At last, tired aivi^'aded, low-spirited^ and beawn,* 
after mustering'the money which remained, rrsolRed upon another 
glass, another dance, and then a sfree.at Plymouth. 

It must be cotriessed that our heroes thought but little of their cruise; 
they mustered altogether but ten shillings, which had escaped the fangs 
of their plunderers. All the spirit was out o^ them, not sO much at 
the loss of their money, but at the reflection tjiat four had been robfa^ 

^ by fouc; and although it was evidenirtjte disparity of force'was in pro- 
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portK)n to an eighty-gun ship alongside of a* frigate, yet they thought 
■ttrey might have made a better fight. Whilst they were talking in 
this strain, a boy about fourti^i years of ag^ with a trifling obliquity ot 
vision—a nose, as tlie Irishman said, more inclined to cock hia hat 
than buckle bis shoe; a mquth with a considerable inclination towards 
the left t^ar, citme up to them, and began thus— • 

Is you the gentlemen .what's be'en roftied?’* • 

“*AU right,*’ ansvftred Wenzel, as the guard said wl^pn he got 
the passenger's gold and forgot to give change.” 

*' Wot will YOU give for the ticker?” ,* 

•* What's that?” said Dobson. 

** Vhy the vatch, to be sure," replied the boy. 

“ How do you know wc^have lost a watch?” said Weaeel. 

' ^ Vhy, becos, vheti a man's prigged, his'wipe goes first and his 
ticker next; but wot will* you give for the ticker ?” continued the boy, 
looking round; becos, if you makes it worth my vhile, 1 thinks T 
knows a man who knows a boy who k®ows a vonym who knows the 
gemman who made the mistake and put his grab into your pouch.” 

“ I say, my lad,” aske^l Ilcfrrison, “ do you know any one who can 
find out the longitude ?” , • 

“ I can’t say that I know him,'* replied the boy; ‘‘ but my time’s 
short-—what’s the figure for the ticker now or never.” 

“ Why,” said Weazcl, “ I can't offer what I have not got. Amongst 
all we I'iive only ten shillings, but if I'ne man will trust me I will leave 
two pounds at any place hS may name at Plymouth Dock to-morrow 
morning.” • • 

“ Vith a constable, I s'pose, to watch it?” interrupted the boy. 

“ Gammon—that’s no go.” 

“ Well, then,” said Dobson, ” if they will send yoivwith it to-night 
to me at the Anchor—” ^ 

“ You’ll down with the (lust and ax no question ?” 

“ Just so,” said Dobson. 

“ 1*11 be there at eleven o'clock. What’s your honour’s name?” 

“ Dobson. I’ll be there—honour bright—no question# to be asked.” 
—And. perhaps,” interruptffd Weazel, ” ybu’ll bring the bro^ocli fot 
the money ?” • . • • 

The boy placed his thumb on his* nose, elongated his dumpy dirty 
fingers, gave a whistle, and «hen most ^egantly slapping his right 
lieel with his right hand, spudded ajvay behind»the b(X)th, an^J was no 
more seen. • • • 

“ What precious fools-we are,” aaid Hatrison, not to have boned 

him I’* * 

' ’^And lojt the watch?” saidWAzeh ” No^ we have «aken*the 
right course, awd wawill all be at the Anchor at the tirtlfe, and get som0 
intelligence from that anub-nosejvagabond.” 

The evening began to grow gradually darker, and the Midehipmen 
began to think seriously of a departure. They therefore betook theni- 
selves to the place whorb they had left the gig, and Were* by no meana* 
better satisfied wi^ their qpree when they foundi or rather tfrfeffe itt-i-' 
formed, that four men, answering Very much their own descntrtioh* whi/ 
spoke as sailoA, had.abOut an nour befofe .Ordelfed the gig and had 
driven away. • • • 

2 L 2 




At Plymouth Fair lliera arc always a number of public conveyanps, 
and m one of thusQ might be seen four Midshipmen, two women, and a 
child about four years old. This last tormentor, a boy, had been pre¬ 
sented at the fair with a shilling fuldh*, aril kept u() a most unceasing 
attack upon the ears. The conveyance was small, and the ])arty 
crowded. Tliey had scarcely cleared the ftiir, before Uvo otljer pas¬ 
sengers were taken up, onc^on the box,and one on the roof. The 
jaded horses were flogged on by the rapqciq^us coaj;hraan; but slowly— 
miserably slowly—did they pick their steps. At last they came to^ 
Stonehouse Hill. ^ 

“ I think, Gemmen,” said the coachmen, “ hif hit’s hall the saijic to 
you, your walking would relieve my hanimals, wot’s precious tired.” 

I paid to ride,” said Dobson, “ and no man makes use of his legs 
when he has a horse to carry him.” 

** I shan*t turn out,” said Weazel. “ I’mtas comfortable as can oe 
expected, as the man said at Haslar Hospital when tlie surgeon chop¬ 
ped his leg off.” 

** Go on, coaclurtaij, the insihes won’t turn outsides,” said Harrison. 

“ I hope they won’t,” remarked the ckriver^ “ but I would not bet a 
pot of porter of that same, for the nag’s as reasonable has Christians, 
and sometimes walk backwards v^fhen the load won’t go forward. Tlicre, 
now, that’s what I call vonderful, the hanimals knows they can’t get 
over this mountain, and the’re a-talking to each other.” 

** Touch them up,” said Dobson. “ Why, they’ll jib in a minute.” 

• ” And perfectly right too,” replied the dyver. * 

“ We are making a stern-board,” said Harrison. ' 

“ We arc upsetting,” roared the poor woihan. ' 

“ Over, by the Piper !” ejaculated Weazel. 

It was all right enough, the poor jaded devils were unable to draw 
the carriage up the hill. They first began to pick their steps and nod 
their heads; then they hesitated, in spite ofUic persuasion of the whip ; 
then came a full stop, then a retrograde motion; the carriage was 
backed across the hill, gave a heel to starboard, and upset. The out¬ 
side passengers were neither of them hurt, and ran instantly to relieve 
those inside, Weazel was heard td say?—“ Get the woman and the 
child out, for they are kicking about like fish in a net. Never mind, 
* Ma’am,” continued this gentlemiin, “ there is many a one who gets 


upset and carries sail the betlei^for it aftej^wards—out with the squeaker. 
Now then, Dobson, yop nebd not kick a man more than is requisite— 
out with you, and give me a lift up^ihe, hatchway. 

“ Oh ddar,” shrieked the little cliHd, “ I’ve Jost my fiddle, Ma-ma, 
the'gentleman to look for my fiddle.** * • • 

Well, avaust heaving, shipmal^is,’^8aid Weazel, ” and let me oVer-^ 
liauf l^tbe fiddle*, we’ve all had our fifn at the fair, and*why should 
liot the .cldld have his faring , i- ^ 

Grei^ Vas th§ exertion required*to place the coach on an even keel; 
and ivlhen^that was completed, it was evident the hotses could nut draw 
U fip''th6 hill. But sailors are not men who make difficulties; all 




,'ah(I in due tirpe ^11 handel ar^ved safe. The wQman/wUh hev 
’ aiid (hidle, ImfifemiCfely wishra ,her comjpanioAs good nigh^ 
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thanked them for their kindness, a/id,* like,ft* wise girl, said nn wore 
liiaft was ref|uisite to part company, without being guilty of auinciyiljly, 
* “ Now, gentlemen,” said coachee, “ fare, if you please?” 

“ Vastly unpleasjint,” sa^ Weaze!, “ because just at this particular 
moment the soundings in my pocket would amount to greyish mud 
with sea-shells^ D —n it,«xnan, if you shook us altogether in a sack 
for an kbur, you could not shake more ih^u a shillmg out of the-whole 
of us. The shops are all shut; antf all I could give you to-night would 
be a?draw upon ihc'puftip,*and a,duck under it; so calljupon us to- 
niorw'v at the Anchor*, and, my good fellow, you shall have your fare 
with interest.”, 

“ None of your tricks,” said the coachman, seizing Weazel by the 
collar. 

Knocked down—as tlie^uctioncer said of tljc first lot. • 

Make sail,” said IJarrison; and away these worthy gentlemen 
bolted, turning round corners, and doubling about like pursued hares. 

“ I’ll be after you, my young ones,” .said the coachman, as he picked 
himself up, according to the polite invitation to assist himself expressed 
by Harrison; “ and I’ll have a gemnian with ind who’ll introduce you 
to summit whal geutlemdli weir when they go to dances,” 


A regular shout of defiance followed this announcement; and the 
jKirties proceeded at a rapid pace until they came to one of those 
emblems of shop-shaving in a largiS poll with variegated stripes to 
imitate blood from the tliickness of fever to the thin transparency of 
extenuation. 

V There’s a slick to settll the coachman’s hasli,” said Dobson. 

“ I’ll bone it,’’ said Wenzel. “ Come, Harrison, make a Sampson’s 
post, and I’ll soon have it down.’* 

Now, it unfortunately happened that the barber’s ^vife was in a con¬ 
valescent state after having been, in a very interesting situation: she 
was dreadfully nervous. Vfjfy restless, always fancying some man was 
becoming a candidate for the gallows for the supreme felicity of cutting 
her throat: poor Mr. Suds had been called from his comfortable bea 
dozens of times to assure Ills rib that the window was fastened, ^nd 
tlut the trifiing rattle which distuibed her filumbers was occasioned li^ 
the wind. The street in wiiikh they lived was a dull and a dark <^e; 
even now all the residents had retired to rest, ^nd*not a soHind waa jto* 
be heard, * 

Weazel was soon mounted high enough to rc%ch the poll, and.hayihg 
fixed his legs firmly upon (he sraalV jutting whibh surmounted the dopr, 
he bdgan to move the poll backV^ds and foriVards to loosen it from its 
iron fastenings. It was*impossible to effect this without convderabilis 
noise; and th^second wrench had hardly been given before 
in spite of Qvery desire of heiMftdidkl praotitloner (an old 
had been present at* the birth of half the inhabitaii^s, pd iUi[ 

Suds’ family), leapt from her bed, ^d like 4 mania^ (9 k^'^s- 
band’s bed. “ Now—now come,” she said, as she. sh^pi; 
ing barber into Wakefulness—“now come; .^e'tWevef ^ 
house; 1 saw one with my own eyes waving 
another With a pick-axe4 ryn t<f thft window, ^— ' ' 

’escape witk the children.” looked 
.tallM w6If,*woIf/^ so^bffen, ^nat the imenh 
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to this attach upon hi? Hock. He, however, proceeded to his wife's 
apartment, with Mrs. Suds close behind him ; she herself having iwco- 
vered a little courage from her distance to tlie scene of tHarm, Suds- 
himself heard the noise: with a determination to defend his hen and 
chickens, he rushed to window, opened it, aVid popping his head 
out, clapped his face right against Weazel’s, who, hearing the noise of 
the window, turne(^ sliort round, and roaretl out—The Devil'V” This 
announcement of so unwelctHnc a guest \Ta$ answered by Mrs. Suds in 
tremendous roars of—“ Murder—watclmian—^constable—headbojn'ugh 
—^murder, Viumler—my throat’s cutSuds, not a little alarni^d by 
the devil in front and his wife behind, joined in the erjr; and Weazcl, 
hearing a neighbouring window gently opening, held on by thd poll, 
and began sliding downwards: at last, thinking himself near enough to 
the ground, he let go his hold, and was received into the extended arms 
of the constable, who wifs supported on his right by the coachman, sRid 
on his lel't by the bntcher. It was no use attempting to rescue, for the 
noise bad aroused many; and whilst Suds and his wife, gently giving 
up the word murder, as the erod'd increased, they raised their \oices to 
hold fast the villain—lo take him in charge—place him in llie watch- 
house, and send for Jack Ketch. * • 

“ If you take me to the ^ock•^p,’* said Weazel, “ I wish you joy of 
your load; lor here I’ll sit;” and he quietly brought himself to an 
anchor in the street, “ and I won’t walk one step towards confinement.” 
“ Take him away,” said Siuls. 

“ He has broken into my house,” said the wife. , 

** It’s all nonsense,” said Weazel; “ it*was only a lark to get his 
poll; we did not want to wring bis neck.” | , 

“ ft was only a lark,” said Dobson and llarrisou; “ we are gentle-' 
men ; and if you will walk to the Anchor, we will satisfy you or any¬ 
body else.” 

“ I hope you'fl satisfy me*” said the*coachman. 

” Not a doubt of it,” said Weazel; “ and give you a glass of grog in 
the bargain.” 

“ Shut up your casement,” said Dobson to Suds ; “ your wife swal¬ 
lows too mucli^ cold air; shut her pioutli, and don’t let her keep her 
jaws as widely extended as an alligator^catching flies. Sturt ahehd, 

. constable i make sail; cotichee \ go it, butcher I” 

This arrangement was much relished by all; the constable knew his 
hand would not go untouchedi; and thea butcher bore witness to the 
prisoners being mad sa^.or8 adrift on a cruise. 

Loud was the noise at the Anchor; already had the mirth become 
uproarious, when the sinister-looljing boy. made his appearance, 
WeazeP instantly remembered that he was not troubled with* any 
moqey, and turned to the butcheii to«a^.ist him; his credit was good,* 
but his pocket was empty. The constable, how<ver,AvaB ready with 
the requisite; and the boy, trusting io the word of Weazel, advanced 
fearlessly tov^ar^^s him, and said—“ I’m ready, if you are.” 

** I’ll venture to say,” remarked the constable, “ that you are just as 
likely a lad to have a rope necklace as anyboy between Plymouth 
Dock and London; hut here, Sir,” addressing Weazel, “ is the money..^ 
'* Tliank you, old niaaterrat-arms,”* replied Weazel. ” Nov?, young,- 
ater, give us the wateb.” 
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“ Fair play,” said the boy. “ Put the m^yey in thjs hand—and 
Iier«»8 the watch.” The exchange was made, Riid the boy boiled. 

-** Stop the son of a thief, and the worthy imitator.of his sire/* said 
Weazel; “ this is not my watch.” 

“ No,” said the bttcher, “^but it*s mine ;#and as yoa gentlemen paid 
the conjurer for his crackers, it is all fair that you should pay for the 
recovery*of watch, which was stolen during the time I was on fire. 
So, Sir, I’m much obliged to*you, a«d I h%pe you may never sit upon a 
quidk;set hedge again.” • • • 

“ I, wish,” said the co,n6tabIe, J^oducing a pair of haildcuffs, “ I 
coulJjust dress the gentleman's wrists with.tliesc ruffles. I would hold 
on tlte thief until Ketch was called. But excuse me, gemman, I can’t 
help iaugliing to think how preciously you have been done—lost your 
own watch, and paid for the recovery of the butcher’s.” ^ 

^ 1 hope, gentlemen,” said a stranger, as ha entered, ‘‘ I don’t make 
myself one too many hertj; but my gigs are come home—one shivered 
almost to pieces, and the other with the horses’ knees cut most haw- 
fully.” ^ * 

“ Who the devil are you ?” said Dobson. , * 

“The man tliat lent.yomout the two gigs this morning. Your 
friends have brought them home, and they told me where to find you.” 

“ Bring yourself to an anchor,” said Weazel. “ Some brandy and 
pipes for the gemman. Ail’s right ^ and what’s wrong must be made 
good. Let’s look at the ruffles, as you call these iron wrist-bands. 
Uow (^o you use them? Clap them on me. Why, they are rather 
sti(}‘, and very tight. Let’# see how you look in them ?” * The officer 
released Weazel, who geye a wink to Dobson, and, handing over the 
ruffles, held out his arm. “ How devilish odd two of you vyould look 
together I Let’s see, old Giggle, how you would look in limbo here 
with the constable.” 

“ I'll just take my watch lionie," said th*e butcher. * 

“ Come back again,” slid Dobson. “ Bless you, we should die of 
the doldrums without you!” 

“ In a minute or two, gemmen; and no mistake,” 

The letter of gigs and horses, seeing all were in high spirits, and 
bTiing a good-natured fellow, innnediately ^eld out his right hand, the 
officer oflering his left. Directly Weazel had,8eoured them both, Harri¬ 
son and Dobson lied a pocket-hanidketchief o^er'their moutlis; they 
then secured the other arm oj the prisd^ners, blew cut the lights, crept 
gently, one by one, down stairs—and, gefting^into the street, ran off to 
Mount Wise—got into a Boat, •giving three pheers as they Cleared the 
shore, atid laughing heartily at the wind-up of the Spreb oV^Shorb. 
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SKfiTCHKS OV SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL LEApKRS OF THE . 

CANADIAN REVOLT IN LOWER CANADA. 

Louis Joseph Papineau is the son of Joseph Papineau, a notary in 
Montreal, who is still living, although ninety years oi. age. lie has 
ever been denominated by Canadians “ Father of the l?htriots,” 
but not a patriot either in the spirit or s^nsc'in which it is now ajmlicd 
to his son., This aged individual las never been the enemy of’Great 
Britain, neither Wiis lie opposed to the Go\erhment at a period When it 
was generally believed by llie Canadians to be the intentton of England 
to make innovations on tlie institutions and privileges guaranteed to 
them at the conquest of the country. Yet, naturally jealous and 
fearful of suLh consequences, he was induced to take the chair at a • 
large public meeting held on the Champ di' Mars, against tlie ttfen 
projected union of the Upper and Lower Provinces, at which a petition 
was voted to tlie Sqvcrcign, and afterwards signed by eighty thousand 
Canadians, exjiatiating on the^blessings they enjoyed under the Con¬ 
stitution as it then feod, and still staiyls, and praying that it might 
remain unaltered. 

Such was the spirit of tire aged parent of the rebel Papineau, AVc 
have been induced cursorily to mention him, merely to show that the 
revolutionary opinions of the son were not inculcated from early youth, 
but merely the out-breakings of a discontented mind, embittered by 
events and* disasters of bis own seeking. ^ On the contrary, rte have 
reason to believe that the aged Papineau earnestly endeavoured to check 
the rebellious principles exhibited by the Son hi all his actions for 
several years past, being fully convinced that he was guided and go¬ 
verned in all bis extravagant and rebellious designs far more from 
vanity and ambition than &om any oonviction that bis patriotism, so 
called, could lead to the welfare of his country, or that he had the means 
or ability of carrying bis measures into effect. 

Had his cause in any one principle been a just one ; bad there been 
one shadow of excuse that might have been urged in extenuation for the 
blood that he has been principally the cau^c of spilling by his patriotic 
rcbelry; had, wc say, his country taken up arms at his suggestion, and 
*ia a right dause, Papineau never could have sustained the character of a 
leader; he never could have been their chief, for it is well known he 
never through life possessed* oitc generods feeling of moral or physical 
courage; -and the absurdly of the simgositien is great that the Ameri¬ 
cans would risk a war ivith Great Britain to assist the Canadians Sn 
gaining/their independence, for tb^ purpose' of installing Papipeau 
chief of the Canadian nation as dictator; or that Great Britain wooM ^ 
quikly sabmit to have the province 4^r&ted from her, to the destnic- ' 
tion of‘the lives and properties of those emigrants wh?i had left the 
home that was dear to them to 'feslalbHsh themselves in Canada, to 
enjoy, as they naturally expected, the potection of the British Govern¬ 
ment ; < 3 X tliat if he, Papineau, could succeed in sejparating the Cana¬ 
dian nation from Great Britain, that the Americans would allow them 
to remaii^ so near to thqm without it^edintely attaching them to the 
Great l^pi^l^can FfQ()[uly, Vhich wo^d be a sad exc^an^e for tfatf* 
tyrann;^ of England-^td terfticd by Gfemeral F^inedtk.' 
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The individual we have here alluded to is ^out forty-nine years of 
ag(#, and of mild and courteous manners, whfch have no similarity with 
Ins opinions or appearance. In height he is about five feet eight, and 
inclining to the emhoytpoinL His features, which are prominent, have 
aometlnng of tlie Jewisii caA, which is nuifch added to by his dark hair 
and eyebrows, which are t^ick and arched, giving much fire to the eye. 
He is iihdoubtcdly a man of much information, ai^d in society hjs con¬ 
versational powers are njo^t fascinating* it cannoi. but be deplored 
^ thati(Hu individual so*gif<ked %hduld be led by motives of ambition to seek 
In') <A^viL ruin, inaltad ofi employing his talents for the benefit of his 
fellow men. , • 

The Commander-in-CIiief of Louis Papineau's rebel army is named 
Brown? wlio appears, if%ve may judge of his speedy ai^andonment of 
torces under Ills commund, to have as niuth mistaken his calling as 
the cause which has joined him with the great Canadian chief. This 
individual, denominated General Brown, is an American, but very 
unlike the American portion of the Mi^nireal comftiunity, who, it is but 
justice to suy, have always been as true to the civuse of Great Britain as 
tile most loyal of her sUbjectS, which, by-the-by, is another argument 
to tlu* prejudice of M. Papincau. , , 

General Brown is a miserable squalid-looking person, of short 
stature and contemptible appearancoi; his countenance being stamped 
with an expression of discontent, meanness, and indecision of character in 
inind-*-iu lact, by his own countrymen he would be termed a “crooked 
eiutur.’* Not long befor# the rebellion lie became a bankrupt iron¬ 
monger, and tlius liavin^^ nothing to lose, but everything to gain, he 
jilaccd himself at the head of the iactious army. In this capacity, how¬ 
ever, he proved himself unv orthy the confidence of the poor deluded 
victims wiiom he and his ieadei;^Papineau had seducei^iuto tlieir service. 


A character not less conspicuous was Doctor Wolfreu Nelson. 
His pel son was handsome and manly; in height he was about six feet; 
and his disposition was far more determined, courageous, and active, 
than any of his brother-traitor^; and had he been w^ll supported, he 
would have proved a dangetous and powerful enemy. This individual 
was the son of an Englishman of high respeotaMli^y, who formerly kepj 
a school at Sorei. He married earty a Canadienne, and settling at St, 
Charier, the hot-bed of democracy in tlia^ section of the country, and 
being possessed of talent^ intelligence, and ciiergy, he was sought out, 
flatlfered, and caressed, until, al'length falling into the 8nar5,*lie became 
the topi o/ the factious- party—tjniil, hurried on step by Bte|L he fell a 
vicfim to ultra-liberal opinions—and having had leisure to l^ood over 
his foHies ^nd disappointed Bgibttiofl as an inmate of the prison at Mont¬ 
real, died within ita walls, a sacrifice to the cowardice and ill-advice of 
ms.^atter^rs, and his own weaknesra 



heroes. Tliis gentlevlkn is the ci-demnt editor of Louis Papineau's 
g^zette,^mi3-ten)9^ **^hp Irifib Vipdicator,** find the coadjutor of the 
.waiter cllef iu pe?y^irig th^^V.as yUe m<J nuseraWe^^ 

: known in Canada ^ at thp. M^ntraai Hoapital* which 
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place he left for Quebg^—being at that period an Ultra-Tory in every 
sense of the word. Having {jersccuted the then Governor, Lord ^lyl- 
mer, with constant applications for lucrative employment, without suc¬ 
cess, he forsook his old calling—dissatished and inconsistent, he offered 
himself as an agent for (’amdian agitatiorf, and ultimately succeeded m 
being appointed, by M. Papineau, editor of “ The Irish Vindicator,” in 
which situation be catered fully for the sedittous tastes of his employer, 
HU advance was Afterwards# as rapid as, his fall. Kewarded for his 
democratic scribbfing by a seat in Parliament,, he. there made higiself 
conspicuous by taking a part promiftently and diametrically oj)po8ite to' 
that with wliicli lie Imd bitherto sided. iJc then proceeded wifu his 
patron to the action of St. diaries—from whence he actioinpanied him 
to hU secret hiding-place in the United States—and neither the one nor 
the other have since been beard of. 

»• t * 

• ^ 

Doctor CojlTbs, of L’Acadie, another prominent rebel, the chief of 

that district, is a man of about thirty-five years of age, and a member 
of the Provincial Parliament. He is, liowever, a man of little ability, 
and still less personal jourage, Strength of mind, or fitness to head any 
party whatever—but is a fit associate for<thos(t with whom he has con¬ 
nected himself. 

r ► 

Another far more talented indivjdual is M. Shore Milne Couchette. 
He is the son of the Surveyor-General, and a young man of not more 
than twenty-five years of age, of courteous and distinguished manners 
and address. If it may be termed disting'iisiiing himself in *such a 
cause, he did so; for he fought bravely at Missisquoi Cay, and was 
taken, after being severely wounded—and liis unhappy fate may be 
terminated before his career had well begun. He is now in the prison 
of Montreal; and it is to be regretted that one so promising should 
have been betrayfed into his present difficulties under promises of great 
preferment and rewards, • * 

We must now refer to tlie reljellion on the north side of the St, Law¬ 
rence, the first jpost of which was at St. Eustache, This part of ilie 
country was encouraged and headed* by Mr. Scott, the merchant, or 
rather shojjkeeper, of .th^ village above mentioned. This individual is 
'the son of a baker'residing in Mctntreal; and having allied himself for 
some time past with the Papii^eau facti^, he was elected by them (in 
conjunction with Gerou^d, Chief at Grand Brule) for the county of the 
Lake of rlie Two Mountains. Ile'is a darft and ill-favoured jierson of 
about threetand-thirty years of age, and of few .capacities. 

pBRotfARD is well known from his* height, which is aboVe sfe ^eet. 
He is also of dark complexion, v^itk jet-black hair and eyes. This 
leader is by profession a notary, ana Has always^ beej^ known as a 
thorough Revolutionist at heart. Since his discomfiture at Grand Brul^ 
he has be^ takep by Mr. Simpsonf the*Collector of Customs at Coteau 
du Lae-f-|fbo is step-father to Mr. Roebuck, altliou^ entirely differing 
from hini rln |>olitical opinions. 

M, Dumouchel, of SC ^enoit, qr brand CVultj, is also pne of the. 
principal promoters ofl the rebellion, which is the more to be regretteil' 
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as lie can boast of more than sixty years of ag«,many of which he has 
paa^d in the bosom of his family, and surrouiiaed by the most peaceful 
peasantry in the world, lie has also been rich in .fortune and pros¬ 
perity, both of which liave hitherto been deserved as amassed by his own 
labours and honest estertions.# Alas ! that kis overwrought Republican 
opinions should, at the close of a long life, have led him to commit 
those o^snees against the l^ws of his country, wiiich must terminate in 
his own ruin, and the sacrUiae of his valiuiblc property. 

' Gihod, frequently confounded with and mistaken for Gircftiard, was a 
Swisl!. He went to Canada about six years ago as an adventurer, 
thrusi hiniself\ipon the notice of tlic Government as having imported 
into the province a new system of agriculture peculiarly adapted to the 
Canadian farmer, and requesting assist.ince to carry Jiis plan into 
eflqct; but not meeting with the encouragement lie anticipated, he con¬ 
ceived he might turn his talents to more advantage by joining the rebels; 
and being unsuccessful with them at Grand Brule, he retreated to Point 
au Tremble, where he put an end to his^ republicau*8chemes and adven¬ 
tures by blowing out his brains. ^ * 

• • 

The British settlers at this part of the Montreal district had, from the 
commencement of the revolt, been so persecuted and annoyed by the 
Canadians, nay, even driven from tli^ir homes, and that during the 
most inclement season of the year, that it is not surprising, when tliey 
found tjicmselves in a position to retaliate, they shoidd have inflicted on 
thejnhabitants of “ St. Eustachc” and “ Grand Brule" that severe degree 
of retributive vengeance \^hicii they experienced from the hands of the 
loyalists, but which the Queen’s troops (to whom have been falsely 
attributed those acts of severity) endeavourej, with their wonted forbear¬ 
ance, to prevent. True it is that the small force uhder life orders of 
Colonel Wetherali, at the battle* of St. Charles on the Chambly River, 
were directed by tliat gall^t officer to follow up their successes by those 
decisive and rigorous measures which dictated the necessity of destroying 
the property of tlie principal traitors in that quarter ; but when we con¬ 
sider the very critical situation of that brave and litile b^nd, surrounded, 
aS they tlien were, by an «xten?ive disaffected population matching 
upon them from all sides, no alternative remaiiTed but to epiploy sucl^ 
measures as should frigliten the traitors from tfleir rebellious purpose, 
which, to persons unacquait^ed with (ho true state of that part of 
the country, may have appeared harsh and urtpalled for, yet, upon dis¬ 
passionate reflection, muSt b9 dSemed boUi merciful an<f salutary, 
resulting, as they did, in slaying the progress of the reliqyion, and 
ihereL^ preventing that effusion of human blood which must unavoidably 

• have ensued had the warfare pvutracted, and the deluded habi^ans* 
not have rdtir^d tc^ their homes as they did, and that very rapidly, on 
learning'the fate of their misgqidec^ compatriots; besides which, it h^s 
been positively ascertained, that had the expedition under Colonel 
Wetherali failed, .the revolution would then have been complete, ati 
the entire Canadian jieople, flushed with the check the troops undet 
Colonel Gore expericmced &on\ the Patriot force at St. Denis, were 

• only waiting a similar r&ult at St. Cbarles^o rise ' 

• I I . II I ' M '■ i v —I " * ' f » I — ^ 

* Tenn used«on all occasions for inhabitants or country people. ‘ 
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There are now abou6^270 frisoncrs in the Montreal prison under a 
charge of liigh treason, among whom are some persons of respectable 
standing in society, but who have long been among the most active 
j)artisans of the great rebel Papineau, and arc now implicated as con¬ 
cerned in the councils of that plot which Ws to destroy the connexion 
now subsisting between Canada and Great Pritaln. The most influen¬ 
tial person of lliis i*?rty is Mons. Louis Michel Viger,^cbftmofl/y called 
“ Beau Viger, ’ liroin posseting d very hamlsome and prepossessing 
person and mien. He is about fiftv yeaVs *of ugej a lawyer by pifofes- 
sion, a member of the Provincial Parliament,* and brother of the^Hon. 
Dennis 13. Viger, well kifown at the Colonial Office,as a Canadian 
Ambassador, and long to be remembered by those Ministers whom he 
has not failed to fatigue with his favourite theme of Canadian grievances. 
The said Mo».s. Louis Michel Viger was pretident of a recently estab¬ 
lished institution in MoiUrcal styled La Banque du Peuple,** wl^Cse 
notes were peculiarly stamped on blue papier, and inscribed in the 
French language, lor the purpose, as it was stated, of causing a ready 
circulation of mone^^ among tiy^ liabitans, who, prior to the formation 
of this institution, reficscd paper-money of any description; but subse¬ 
quent events liave caused it to be suspediecl ftiat the projectors of this 
bank had a deeper scheme ^ vie^v, as it is now supposed to have been 
originated for the purpose of affording facilities to the rebel army ; and 
M. Louis Viger stands now committed, charged with having made 
large advances, and otherwise assisted the rebel cause. There is also 
in company with him in the same prison M. Come Cherrier, lawyer 
of eminence, and member also of the Proiincial Parliament, a young 
man of promising abilities, but who, unfo'-tunately for himself, has 
employed them in the cause of sedition and rebellion, for which he is now 
under confinement: it is, however, believed, that he has been betrayed 
into this error b^'the natural bins of attachment to his uncle Papineau. 
But among the extensive group of accusal rebels, there is one, who 
was arrested at Quebec at the commencement of the revolution, more 
s{)ecioits, artful, and dangerous than any of them. This person, wlio 
has contrived to get admitted to bail, is Mons. Arthur Norbert Morin, 
the last missionary of the Canadian faction to the British Government, 
whose evidence before a committee of the House of Commons on 
.Canadian affairs h^„fecenlly appeared in some of the leading public 
journals of the metropolis, and who, prior to his mission, had the daring 
audacity to appear before ,th« Governor of Canada, with the other 
members of the House iff Assembly, decorat^ed with a tri-colour riband, 
which was .a clear indication of tlie fevolutionary principles heathen 
entcrtaiii^i, and of liia liostile feelings towards Great Britain. The 
period niust, however, shortly arrive wlien these parties will all biTlibard 
in djfence of the crimes for which thuy (Stand accused, wjign they will 
have awarded to them'that justice which they severally itftirit. 
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ESCAPE FROM A TIGRESS. 

StR,—I sen<l you^n extr^ from a letter I have received from my 
brotlier, Lieut. George Grenville. Malet, 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry. 
If 3 'ou t^itik it Vorth while to insert it in your valuable Journal, by 
domff 80 you wUroblige yqui* obedient eer^nt, 

* • • • 0. S. Malet, Capt. Sth Regt. 

* (Copy) • ^ “ Balmecr, Jan. 1S37. 

“ Qn the 2<ilh inst, Mortimer, (her M.^esty's 40th,) Reeves, and 
myself, (3rd Light Cavalry,) separated from tlie rest of our party to go 
to the Ghud Nullah, having been informed by our Shicarries that they 
, had tracked a tiger in tire morning: we were afterwards joined by 
R^enscroft and Forbes, Jiotb of my regiment, only armed with spears, 
expecting swine. Wc soon reached the Nullah, tlie banks of which, 
high and steep, intersected by smaller branches, were covered witli grass 
and brushwood ; to this vve applied fire* where the .track entered, and 
then took our stations ori foot: Mortimer on thb right bank, nearest 
the fire, Reeves on the leit bank, myself also on the left, with a broad 
deep branch and two ortliree gullies b«twee4i us. There was not much 
wind, and the grass being green the fire did not come down rapidly; 
however, after waiting some time, a* shot, answered by a loud roar 
announced “ the presence.’* This was from Mortimer: as she passed 
Reeves*8he got the contents of two barrels, and came on roaring 
furlbusly, evidently hard hil, and turned into the deep branch between 
Reeves and me. Mj«statlbn commanded the entrance to this, between 
thirty and forty yards* distance, and, as she came out after a short time 
and stood, I let fly right and left, and back she weyt. I reloaded as 
quickly as possible: on receiving another *>hot she c'imc towards my 
position, and as she passed under me I fired the other barrel into her. 
1 then supposed she would get into a deep little gully immediately on 
my right, so 1 went to the roar, mounted my horse—drew near, all ready. 
Low growls or rather moans were ail that was now to be heard, and 
aQ;er some time .all was silent. Havenscroft shot into sf»me brushwood 
near where I had last seen her, but there was no growl of defiance in 
ansvver thereto, and he narrowly escaped a ^eigons accident: he had* 
fired from off his horse, and in reloa*ding cast the brtt of his gun over 
on his left foot, lie was on ih^point of ftufctiiiff in the powder when the 
other barrel went off, two balls gassing his fac? without injury. 

» 'We now tried to light the grass both abbve and below where she 
was, opposed to be, bdt it would not burn well; tliere werff^me dry 
thorns pear the top of the gully which crackled famously, and this was 
' not ftiom than twenty yards ^loftg—still nothing was heard or se^ of 
the enemy, iahff We^au began to be impatient, and of one opiniOh th^t 
she was dead. * ^ 

“ Seeing a native with a drawn sword going towards this gully, I 
got off, and acconipanied him, wishing to look into it, if possible, and 
expecting to see her dead at the bottom. It was some twelve or fifteen 
feet deep, §tnd the banlfs, jiearlJ perpendiculari had long grass and 
'4)ru8hwoo(r growing thickly up them. By ^bendipg this on either aide 
•with the muzzle of my guu, 1 was enabled to see into it tolerably well. 
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and was on the point of giving *it up, wlien my eye caught sight ©f a 
patch of her yelk>w hide. It was no use firing, as T could not tell 
wliether it was her head or her tail; but before 1 could make out a 
mortal spot to aim at, she was up an< scaling tlie bank, roaring 
furiously. The native made off. As she pushed on, I fired into her— 
but still on she came; and as she gained tlie top, I aimeU at h(if. breast. 
You may conceive my feelings when she dudied my giin aside with her 
paw as 1 pulled the trigger; the contentshurmless. She stfzed 
my Joe Manton—which, fortunattjly, is iiQt injured, though will 
always bear liev mark—just above the locks. I now turned to run for 
it; and llien Reeves proved himself the friend in need: he was standing 
on the opposite bank of the deep branch before-mentioned, full thirty 
yards from nie : ere I had gained five pa^es she sprang apon me. 
Until I had turned, my body was between Reeves and her; and in>he 
short space thus allowed him, be fired both bafrels, both taking effect- 
one striking her in the spine caused instantaneous death. I, of course, 
was undernealij lier» she was very heavy; and as I struggled, it came 
across me to lie still (js poor VVoodhouse, of my regiment, did when 
similarly situated with a lion), but findingtl rather freed myself, I 
worked on, and gained my legs, Just as Uavenscroft came running to 
my rescue, wlio, by way oV a settler, put a ball into her head—and 
there she lay, a fine four or five-yiear-old tigress, with my hunting-cap 
in her mouth. Only one of her teeth reached my head, and that but 
very sliglilly at the back; in fact, I may say that I escaped jmhurt, 
having only one rather deep claw on my left fore-arm, and merely 4he 
skin raised by her claws on the back of my l^ft sl^ulder. 


PLAN FOR PROPELLING SAILING-VESSELS DURING CALMS. 

Mr. Editor, —You will much oblige me by again finding room in your 
valuable Magazine for another plan, I herewith send you, for propelling 
vessels in calms and light winds. 

I had wished/luring Die last year to, have proved it by competition, jn 
these days abounding with invention, but*found too great difficulty in 
gaining th^t necessary as^gistance I stood so much in need of. 1 now, 
therefore, present it 'to the public for their approval; and should it even¬ 
tually be found of that service I trust it will, I shall be amply repaid by 
thinking 1 have in some measure conduced to the general benefit of the 
Naval Seryice. 
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As the plan sufficiently speaks for itself, *it require any parti- 

culat^iemarks, either respecting; the conHruction’or working of the drags, 
as 1 shall call them; yet was 1 to have any made from •my own models, I 
•would have the stretchers of ash-wood, and the covering of canvass—the 
middle joints should Ue fasten^ together witl^ copper or iron rings, and at 
each end of the centre-piece, a swivel to keep the turns out of the ropes 
attached to thery. I need net say the construction of the drag is very 
similar t^’lhe umbrella, and may be worked, according to the size of the 
vessel, either by hand, or the^c&pstan.* Vesslls of any decent mould may, 
with*jittle exertion, wtirkiheir ifray out of calms in a very few days, if 
rhey cJioose, only by moving at the rath of twelve miles a-day, abd keeping 
on thtJtr course, by only occasionally resorting to the drags, in lieu of 
remaining in a Slate of inactivity probably fOr weeks. But I must say I 
cannot liold out any flattering prospects to a certain class of our merchant 
ships, which are deplorably numerous. These vessels appear to me to be 
only IniUtfor stowage, not c^sidering that they have to make their voyage 
* aftMikvards—as their models speak anything but favourably for what vessels 
ought to be intended for, atfd which I should conceive the greatest qua¬ 
lities, that of sailing and seaworthiness. The consequence is that, from 
this and other circumstances attending tl)^e bad management of our mer- 
eliant shipping, so many, indeed, so very many, njinfis of vessels were 
crowded on Lloyd’s List ia 183^—considerably more than two for every 
day in the year. It w'ould be imix>ssible to account for the amount of loss, 
but wc may confidently say some millions—quite sufficient to build a new 
race of beautiful, effective ships, that would add profit to the merchants, 
and be a credit to their country, besides*repaying their owners, at least, I 
should suppose, twofold. 

Look at the American and French models—you scarcely ever see a 
vessel tlAt is not a good saile%; and I may say it to my sorrow, for even in, 
at leSst, si>: men-of-war I commanded during the last war, I could scarcely 
come up with one of th8m tifal tried to escape from me—to be sure, these 
were not crack ships. We all know that every merchantman should be 
so constructed and ecpiipped as to be able to beat off a lee-shore in a 
strong gale—and how few are equaj to it I , » 

But, as a great national concern, there are two cases of great moment 
io bo considered: one is, supposing us to be at war, and we want to trans¬ 
port troops to some considerable distance, and you have no men-of-war 
to spare, as we are now employing them so satisfactorily—only conceive 
us resorting to the old system of embarking bodies of troops, with all 
thew* paraphernalia,bn board su^h wvetched vessels as thosd employed last 
war, with such a total want of comfort—vessels, in.general, badly found 
and sadly managed;—but I need not explain farther, gs it is too wfell known '■ 
in what sort of craft troops were formerly consigned. 

The next case is the great delay and iosjt of vessels by the enemy’s 
privateers, when in the act of convoying those miserable tubs that used to 
be attached to our convoys—But, ItshcAUd suppoije, they were well insured 
—some of them could scarpely be dragged along even by dint dl^Jowing; 
and wjiM a gale came on, who kno^s what became of them, exwpt you 
referredao David Jones’s register ? ^ 

’ My reason^for making these feni^rks are, that I observed so many new 
vessels last year ft th« London Docks, that I could not help saying to my-, 
self—It is a miracle if half these vessels ever return again to reward theit 
owners; how the marine insurance companies can make Iheir fortunes is 
a problem—to be explained. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

^ CliBM* SmSYP. 

Huntley, j^arch 17, 1838ii • 
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MKMOItlS OF OFNFRAT/aND FLAG OFPrCERS RECENTLY DECEAGED. 

• ' 

Vick-Admiral Richari> Harrison Pbarson. 

The subject of our present'memoir claimid a common anceiti-y with the 
ancient and knightly Scottish house of ** Pe/irson of Kippe/icros^” being 
the durect representative of an cider branch of this fac^y. I^ wastlie 
eldest son of the jale Sir Riohard Bearsonn Knight (who died Lieutenant- 
Governor of Greenwich Hospital in 1806k U/Marg^aret, third daughV^rof 
Francis Havrison, of Appleby, WestKiorelana, Psq., and inherited frefin hi-^ 
father that passion for the ^ca which induced Kim early in life to embrace 
a profession in which he hiniMelf achieved a name not hadjv known. 

Sir Richard Pearson was the officer celebrated in the annals of t'ne sea 
for his “ gallant defence of the Baltic fleet,” and whose desperate contest 
with, and capture* by, the far-famed renegade, rover Paul Jonus, earned 
him a name in story. • ^ 

The early career of “ young Pearson” was f 2 ncoaraging; but however 
varied the scenes of a reefer’s life, they offer little field to the narrator 
unconnected with mere humble participation in the daring exploits of 
heroes passed away,«who have battled for England’s glory, maintained her 
proud supremacy on tMe waves, and encountered all the vicissitudes of the 
battle and the breeze. In 1793, after* pasiAhg the rigid examination 
required in those days with very considerable credit, he was made Lieu¬ 
tenant, and in 1797 commanded the Stork sloop of war, and in that vessel 
captured the Lynx French privatepr of fourteen guns and fifty men. This, 
together with various other successes while in command of his little craft, 
obtained for him the rank of Captain, his post-commission bearing date 
Augast 7th, 1798. * 

Tile next enterprise recorded of Captain I^arson’s appears to be s#'me- 
what remarkable. Being off Ushant m the Drris fijigate, on the 18th May, 
1803, the very day on which the declaration of renewed ho.dilities issiuid 
from St. .James’s, he fell in with, and captured, the AifVonteur, a French 
lugger of fourteen guns (long nine-pounders) and a crew of ninety-two 
men, comrtiandeei by Lieutenant Morce-Andre Dutoya. This little vessel, 
however, had the daring to keep up a running fire with the Doris until 
the instant Captain Pearson laid her alongside; nor did she then give up 
a contest so fraught with temerity until nine of her men, including her 
commander, were killed, and fourteen wounded. The Doris sustained 
some damage An her hull and riggipg, but had, luckily, but one man 
wounded by the fire of her puny but msolirfe antagonist. The capture of 
, this vessel, under the ciraumstances related, created a great sensation at 
the time, and was ihafie the subjec^y of serious animadversion against the 
British ^vernment. It was spoken ofas^*‘ Centre le droit des gens, mals 
suivant un usage trop ^mmuii du part de I’Angleterre. Les hQstilit<5s 
prijcfed^rent la declaration de guerre. On ernyait encore a Paris les n^go- 
ciations en activite lorsqd’on y apprit, i^ar une dtpOche tfilegraphi^ue dii 
Pr^fet i^aritime de Brest, que les Anglais .s’otaient empares de deux 
bdtimens marchands dans la baie d’Audierne: le mttme jour ou lip lendc- 
mun, ils attaquerent les batlmcns de guere Fran^ais.” However, it was, 
urgM, in contradiction to this, that, so far from negotia^qns being ** in 
Activity»” Lord Whitworth had obtained his passports since the twcTflH of 
the month, anc^ General Andreosil hall applied for his a week earlier. 

■ I ■■ ■' ■ I " ' ■ ■ >■ — . . 11 . . 

* Sir Richard Pearson’s force, the ** Serapis*’ (his vessel) au^ the “ Countees 
of Scarborough,” omou&ted but to 64 guns, and 380 raez^j tho pirate had four ships 
carrying 126 guns, and 1100 men. Though captured|^ the purpose of this desMr^ 
defence was attaint, in tW aafoty of tbecoavoy^ ^timated at thevaltft of 
atetUng. • .. ,r t 
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And not alone this, but it was only on the 25^ of May-that General 
MoFi^er, from his he^-quarters at Coer^eden, sdmmoaed the Hanoverian 
Electorate to surrender to his army. • 

But to return more immediately to our subject. Captain Pearson on 
many occasions displayed proofs of oeing a dai^ing and determined officer; 
and he continued cruising witn very great success against the enemy’s 
trade until the September fbllowing, when he was necessitated for a ,time 
to quit active service from severe ill-health. He substviuently cothmanded 
the “ Dictator,” 64 guns, ap^ ** Benbow,'* 1 third-ratef Tne latter ship 
receh^ld the flag of the ^^ord High Admiral of Great Britain, when the 
*^ords Commissioners, attended by t’he Navy, Transport, and*Victualling 
Boarchi, visited Portsmouth in 1813. Captain Pearson, shortly succefeding 
tliis period, rethed from active service, and the long uninterrupted peace 
prevented him ever having the proud gratifleation of seeing his Admiral’s 
flag hoisted, although he lived to receive his promotion, being gazetted in 
the year PB30 as Reur-Admifal, and in 1837 he attained the^ank of Vice- 
* Admiral. * 

Thus closes the profesAonal career of a meritorious officer of the old 
school; but in retirement we do not find him an idle man Enthusiastically 
attached to the Service, he bent the energy of his nctive mind to the 
furtherance and in support of plans of Christian benevolence, having for 
their object the improvem|nt of^the religious a.id moral character of the 
English sailor. Consequently we see his name occupying a prominent 
position in all societies and institution? originated with this desire—to 
these he was a munificent contnbutor. In all the relations of private life 
the conduct of Admiral Pearson v^as mefet exemplary, and his loss will not 
alone have to be deplored by the Service, but will long be felt by the 
poor around his dwelling, who will indeed have to regret a lost friend. 
Admiral*Pearson married, ip 1799, Maria, second daughter of Williarh 
Hoiftes of Westcombe Park, in the county of Kent, Esq., and sister of 
the Lady of Major-Gt*ncra? Sir Thomas Downman, K.C.ll. He died at 
Dartmouth on the 19th January in the present year, leaving a widow and 
one daughter. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

DENMARK. 

- ,THB^AVy. 

The archives for the Marine Department of the ^Vegent year ^tate, that. 
at the close of 1837 the fleet consisted altogether of 67 vessels of war of 
Cvei'y description; namely, 7 sh^)s of the line, 5 of 84 guns each, 1 of 06, 
and a hlockship of 38; of 7 frigates, 1 of 48 building, 4 of 46, and 2 
of 40; .of 5 sloops, 1 of 20 gufts, and 4 «f 20; of 6 brigs, carrying from 13 
to 18 guns each; of 3 schooners, carrying from 6 to 8 guns ; 3*cutters, 58 
gunbqa^ 6 gun-rafts (kan?luiblleu),^nd 3 bomb-vessels, ^ 

• ' • %THgAIIlfY. 

The whole*Ai«fiy ia under the control of a Gommander4n*Chief in\h6 
jersop Sovereign himself,/rom whom all orders emanate, and td 

Sh<»a all re^rts are addreseed; in fact, he directs all miljlary affairs, and 
Hp no Sccret^ry-at-War. The country is divided-into three mihtary 
dmaions or coihmanHantaihipB, The first of these ooaaprUes the islands of 
•Seeland, LoHand, Falster, IWoen, Borahoim, and Chrirtiansoe; ^fsec^d, 
Jtitland, Fflhnen, &a,tn86e,iiang^nfi*Th^eng, and Awe; a^ thetiura, 
%;hfe8wig vitthcut Arroe, 'Really, 

the command dVer Fuhnen and Langeland has beA withdrawn lrola< tm 
* U. S, JoUKif. No. 113, Apbii., 1836. - *, • 2 M 
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second divisipn, and t^se islands have been constituted into a separate 
commandantship. The \soverei^n is likewise General-Commandant of the 
first Military Divijion, and in this capacity receives the monthly muster- 
rolls and reports, and, on Mondays in every week, a return of the effective , 
strength of the troops in the division ; in this are included* all dismissals, 
furloughs, desertions, arrest^, &c.; the nu^iber of horses disabled, sent to 
grass, kept within stable for renovation, &c. The several funciionaries 
undfev the Comraander-in-Chief are, the Staff; the General BoartJ of Com¬ 
missioners forW^r; two In.fpectors; the Auditor-General; a Suigeon of 
the Staff; a Veterinary Surgeon ; a Birectior^)? (gymnastics; theCHanoenes 
for Denmwk-Proper, Schleswig, Hclstein, and Ijauenburi^; and lhSpay» 
Master General's office. The Staff is divided ^nto the Adjulanl-Gdueral's 
and (^iiartermaster-Generars Staffs, and consists of 18 officers, 18 civilians, 
and 5 guides. The General Board of Commissioners is composed of (> 
chiefs, or Commissioners, 49 civilians, and 12 inferior employee. The 
Chanceries cwitrol and direct the condition cf the whole Army, and the 
Paymaster General's dcptirtment is attached to this division, in conseqi^gnce • 
of its having the colonics and the troops (|(iartered in them witlun its 
province. 

FRANCE. 

I THE GARRISON OF PARIS 

consists at present of 10 regiments of*infaiftry, 3 of cavalry, and 1 of 
artillery. The troops on jystive .service are, 13 regiments in Africa, 1 at 
Ancona in Italy, 1 in Corsica, J ienqdoyed as a corps of observation along 
the Pyrenees, and 109 doing dufy in the interior of the kingdom. The 
Frencli army, according to these data, consists of 152 regiments, and their 
effective force is estimated at about 300,000 of all ranks. 

THE NAVY. • * ^ 

Tlie ships in commission, as wc learn from^the Estimates for the Navy, 
amount to 130; namely, 8 vessels of the line, 12 frigates, 1C corvettes, 74 
smaller vessels, and 20 steam-boats, and their crews amount to 20,317 
men and officers.* 

' -SPAfN. 

CARLIST FORCES^ 

A Prussian nobleman, in a letter from Llodio of the 2nd of February last, 
gives the following as the numerical strength of the Carlist forces :—1. In 
Navarre, D. Fiancis Garcia. Commandant-General,the battalion of Guides, 
700 men; 15 battalions of foot, each of #50 men, 7500; 6 squadrons of 
horse, d8y; Frontier Guards and armed Revenue-officers, 850; garrison of 
Estella, 300; Fort Gregorio, 150;; Fort Montjardin, 50; and Fort St. 
Barbara, 150 ; in all, 9580. 2. In Alavju D. Jos6 Elguca, Commandant- 
(^neral, 8 battalions ofj'oots 4100 ; 1 squadron of horse, 120; the garrisons 
of tile Ggstle of GuebaA, 250, and ^rzaza, 150; and Frontier Guards, 35: 
in all, 484^. 3. In Guipuzcoa, 1). PedVo Iturizzo, General-Commkndant, 
8 batti^Ji-c-ns of foot, 4000 ; Frontier 450; garrisons of Tolosa, 250, 

and Bergara, 200; and I squadron of Hulans, 50; in all, 495(7^ «■ 4. In 
Vizcaya, D. Manuel Sarasa, ComnaqdaQt-General, 10 battalions of foot; 
5 (KiO ; Frontier Guards, 450; and 1 squadron of horse,iJ20*; in all, 6570. 

• To these must be added. Garde du Corps, 120; Garde d^onneur on foot, 
100 ; the artillery of the four pAivinees, 400; thirteen battalions of in¬ 
fantry of'Castile, Valencia, and Aragon, 6500 ; and 3 other battalions of 
CastuiaJM* remaining from the levies before last year’s expedition, 1500. 
The wtmle of the troops in the provinces, and^ith the first expedition, 
consUtp, therefore, of 33,560 men. This exp^iiion, which is under^the 
orders of D, Hasilio Garcia« is compased 6f tne last-named 8 battalioqjA 
and 3 of Castile. Besides these regular troops, there are oertainly ta m^f 
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farmed into regular bands» and on the whole not conceive it to be 
exaggerated to estimate the Carlist ccftnbatanti spread throughout the 
Peninsula at as many as 100,000. This force is, however, scarcely to be 
compared with the moral force which Don Carlos possesses in the firm 
and inexpungdble loyalty of Die Basque people, 'rhis is an invincible 
bulwark which does not stand In the glare of day until the instant arrives 
when all appears to be lost. Jn proof, I need only refer to the occurrepces 
of last siting, \fhen, the Royal Army havinff crossed,the Ebro, the* pro¬ 
vinces were abandoned to then* t)wn means otiesistance, and yet the united 
Christine forces, Spaniards, EagKsh, and French, were disgracefully foiled 
m their attempt to overran and make themselves masters of th^e regions, 

RUSSIA. ," 

CAUCASIAN COLONIES. 

The Russian GovernmepJ have assigned a sum of 500,1^0 rubles, or 
about 23,0tl0/. sterling, towards the establishment of pi^h^a-ry colonies in 
the'^•rovinces around the C|ucasus. Of this sum 275,000 rubles, or about 
11,500/. sterling, are to be expended during the present year. The avowed 
object is to provide a settlement for soldiers wiio have served their whole 
lime, and to increase the Russian popu'^tion in thoje parts; to protect 
the frontiers and high-roads from hostile inroads; promote agricultural, 
commercial, and manufact»ring*induslry; and, by means of reciprocal 
w'ants and advantages, to lay a firm foundation for aetjuiring the friendly 
disposition of the tribes inimical to the Russian dominion. The colonies 
are to be composed of separate settlements and establishments, located 
near the permanent quarters of the military staffs. 

The sites particularly indicated for the purjiose are,—the line of the 
Caucasu^,—the left bank of the Ssiinsha, from Foi-t Grosnaya to the con¬ 
fluence of the Ssimsha and "Jerek, and thence soiith-castw'ards from the 
confluence of those rivers to, the Katshalkofsky Mountains ;—and finally 
along the Grusian military road and the lines of the Kuban and Kislovodsk 
in Greater and Lesser Abchasia. After the colonies have been established 
in these directions, additional settlements arc to be sot on loot in the 
vicinity ofthe Russian forts and forUfied posts 'in the novtlnrn banks of the 
Kuban, and subsequently on ^he southern banks ; but not until the natives 
in the last-mentioned quarter have been brought under subjection. 

The individuals of whom these colonies are to be composed will be the 
married military of inferior grades, who will be discharged after fifteen or 
twenty years’ service, and placed on the rolls of the military colonies; 
besides married men of thesami^gradtes who are quartered at the permanent 
stations of the staffs, and have served fifteen ^ears. The members of 
these soldiers’ families, who have remained at home,vafe to be t/ansjiorted 
to the Caucasus at the expense of the £rown; and no soldiers but men of 
good character, and fitted for agflcultural pursuits, are to be selected for 
the colonies. Men who have pndergone military ^nishment, and are not 
of noble birth, will not be allowedHo flecome colonists, unless iney have, 
after undergoing such punishment, served for a period of five y^ars sub¬ 
sequent]# with unblemished credit; tut this regulation is not to e^end to 
men of noble birth. The individuals selected are to be sent to the settle- 
fneptsintheapri^of 1839, * 

ALgiE^S. 
abd-bl^kader's camp? 

The drums beat tto arms eaiiy in the psornlng; we roused ourselves 
instantly, and spent th^ day in examining the Sultan’s camp, and the 
costumeand state of discipline of hi»troops. The e^mp i* disposed in thp 
form of a cirele, the tents in which the inftntry are gartered torraing the 
oi^er edge, and the centre b^g oodupled by those of Ihe cavalry, Kvery 

• . • . 2 
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tent contains'from iifteCrtito twenty men, and their horses are fastened with 
cords to stakes. Abd-el-kader’s tent stands in the centre of all, the fpace 
in front of it being left quite open for his own horses and those of his 
followers. He has always from seven to eight horses with kirn. An open 
way leads from the entrance of his tent tofthe outwkrd limit of the camp, 
where a cannon, pointed towards the plain, is placed : it was in bad con¬ 
dition, with broken French wheels. I’he cannoneer’s hrn'ds vwii’e s<^ly 
burnii for the toucH-hole is wry large, and Ihcre is no slop to the batches, 
so that, whenever the piece is dischargg^d, a*colunyi of lire is discharged 
into the Iwnd which holds them, ,5’his gun iff used for salutes only, 
thi^^ rounds are tired oft' whenever the Sultan- returns to his tent. .J^ehind 
the Stiltan*s tent stands that of his mule-drivers, and th^ camp in which 
are his mules. A hundred camels are quartered next the magazine-tent, 
Tiiese animals carry the biscuit and barley which are distributed as 
rations; and close by them are a herd of g/>ats and sheep. J.n former 
days Abd-el-kadersent two sheep to each tent every Friday, but latterly# 
the number has been reduced to one, as he ha%found it necessary to ffltro- 
dnee more economy into his arrangements. Each tent furnishes two 
sentries every nighj for c.amp duty, and there is a relief at midnight, but 
no tegular guard kept in tha day-time. The drums beat at break of 
day, Ihe sentries match off, and villanous rations of biscuit, as well as 
barley for the horses, are doled out. At foua o’clock barley-broth is dis¬ 
tributed to the common soldiers, and kuskussu, a dough cake prepared 
with gravy or milk, to thd officers. At five o’clock water is given to the 
horses. The troops have no occupation in the day-time, save now and then 
vihen the officers muster them for exercise. Muftar, the Aga of the cavalry, 
who has been frequently at Oran, has made attempts to introduce French 
discipline among them; but he cannot get the Arabs to ride in Hjes, much 
loss to make their assaults in a regular maifiier. The Aga of tlie in(J=intry 
has used every exertion to teach his men thciEreqph exercise, but he has 
succeeded in nothing but inducing them to load their pieces with regularity. 
Ever since September, 1836, the cavalry have worn red jackets and trousers 
in the Turkish fashion, with a haik and cloak over them. Slippers are the 
only covering to their fee#. Their arms consist of a musket, sabre, and 
cartouch-holder, which hangs by a strap from the neck, and falls on the 
right hip: the dozen cartridges it contains are never called into service. 
Their saddles are of wood, covered with morocco leather, and stand very 
high both in front and behind. The stirrups arc short, and the irons have 
sharp corners*.which serve the purpose of spurs. The caravan horses are 
shod, but none of those belong to Abd-eJ-kader’s ranks. The rider tays 
seven or eight coarse* wopllen coverlids under his saddle in order to protect 
his horse’s skin fto&i chafing; ^ut, in spile of this, the majority of the 
horses have sores on their backs. They are never curried, nor have they ‘ 
atiy other cleaning butihrewfcig water dver them when they are drinking. 
They exposed, daytnd night, to sun, r^n, and snow, without any sort 
of covering, and are consequentfy short-lived; indeed, they seldom live 
eibove^^ years. The infantry wea^; a woollen vest, trousers, and black 
yrooUen surcoat, with a cap. Their arms consist of a musket, ^fridge- 
knd a knife into Iheipg^le; the more affluent carty, in 

Mditibni'a dagger and pistols. The Sultan has a sqrt of band, w^icn 
plays thr^ ti^es a-day in front of his tent, at nooh ana at four and eight 
O*cloci the afternoon. Thre^-musicians blow the hautboy standing, 
three otb^ bdat tambourines, and three sit on the ground and beat $m^l 
kettledruams. Their repertory of music is so slender that they do not 
possesa^l believe, more than three airs, the mebdy of which 1 could never 
The Sultan, when tired of the din, disttAsses them with a wink of 
his eye/' Bviery o^flt?^ has,a slave, who tnakel his coffee fos>,him, and* the 
^sla^ tfletnist^ves have tents of their own, in which coffee is drunk flip 
tobacco 
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Corre.'tpo 7 idf}icr f€.tpecti?tf^ ihii Sd Drfigoojfs in the Affair 6f Codriflo. 

M^Editou,—C olnflel having acceded to the propojitioo made 

hy Colonel Napier in his k'^er of the Srd February as pvon in yoni; last 
Nural5&r, and iiaving coniinunicatcd to ColoneFNapier Ins assent thereto^ 

J am sequested *to lorwuid, and I now enclose, the letters required from 
Colonel Clowes to you, and as you will have received those promised by 
(Colonel Napier in time for insertion in yom forthcoming Number, you 
will much •‘oblige those whom I am representing, as well Ts myself,, oy 
pubiisliing the iMe correspondence, and placing it, il not too muoli 
1 rouble, in the order in w'h'ich it has been carried on, letting the answ^K 
tollow each letter accouling to their respective dates. 

For myself, Sir. lam much pleased that tins corfespondcncfi is to he 
made public, as it will not only show tlie spiiit in whicli tt was begun aod 
cmled by Colonel Clowes, contrasted with that in Avhich it has boen 
met and supported, but it will enable me to expose a few of the inaecvV' 
lacies on the pai t of Colonel Napier in Iits last* reply to me, and more par¬ 
ticularly in reference to thclwoliist points therein, where he expresses 
his surprise that Colonel Clowes is notr the public controversialist, and. 

wheie he charges me with unfairness. -r ^ * 

With respect to Ihefiistof these two, it must have been manifest to 
Colonel Napier, both by the reluctance jhown by Colonel Clowes mm* 
first letter to him towaids becommg the private correspondent, and by 
the subscciuent warning given by Colonel Napier hirasclt m his letter to 
Colonel Clowes, of the ‘i7th May, ti37. wherein he says, on the subjeot^f 
“ and you should recollect tliat you will appear under the 
(liMidvaniag'^ of extolling your ovw exploits^*—it must* I repeat, Imve 
been manfjrst to Colonel Napier, that Colonel Clowes would, ii possiUe, 
decline to become the public controversialist, and, therelore, he had »o 
grounds whatever for the surprise he expresses. ^ r 

That the second charge made against myself is equally groundl^, will 
at once he proved by a reference to Colonel Napier s first letter to Colony 
Clowes, dated April 12th, I837,,as it*win be seen therein that an abstract, 
nud an abstract onhjy and not Colonel Clowes s whol^ statement, \vas prp* 

posed to be inserted in his sixth volume. ,1 

Having drsposed of these twopointsT I will proceed Ip reply to wher» 
Colonel Napier describes Colonel Clowqp ^nd xnyseU as having im¬ 
prudently forced him into what he calls an “ Unnecessary discussion, 
when he has said “ no mord* in his driginal, and to as offei^we sUte- 
ment. than what is confirmed by Sir John Elley and ourselves^ and. to 
provejhis assertion, he quotes the ^lassage in question— thel4tnaM 
German Hussars were hard preyed; tljp 3rd Dr^c^s came up 
hut'they were, immediately driven Back again by the fire of some rreiKih 

^^Nowfsir, this passage and its center^t clearly describe thp hard pf^ 
ing upon this Brigade to have been by agftiwt* ^Incn t^3ra 

liagoons coming up, in support, were, without afforMng any 
diatelu diiven backXiy the-fire of some French Infantry. - „ • • i 

Colonel Clowcs’s statement describes the I4to ^d Gcnpaw 
when be advanced with th% 3i»d Dra^oiw^otJ^wrdvef^ asJbcs^n^wdlfi 
tii midst of The enemy's covofry, tm teixted <iffxcK\a at wgoTOg 
llic 3rd Dragoons; and that the atd SSf^^ 

much in advance of the beaten fwQjffl*. xajr tiM «po»ed to the fire of a 
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iivision of French infantr^f and artillery. And what says Sir John Iglley 
n his letter to me, dated January 14th, 1838? “ On the necessary retro¬ 
grade of the 14th and Hussars, the 3vd Dragoons advanced with success, 
but being overwhelmed by the fire of a large body of infantry*, and menaced 
by cavalry, it became a duty to retire as otfier troops did.*' 

Let these statements be compared with ej?ch other, and.I thinjv it will 
clearly be seen and much more, has been said Colorth^ Napier 

than what he secpis willing 1% admit, and that enough fs distinctly stated 
and implied to justify Sir John Elley in hfs letter of the 8th insk, in 
describing *ih(i effect of Colonel Napier’s statement (as it always has* 
appeared fo the officers of the 3rd Dragoons) zi placing on record a degree 
of implied reproach on the conduct of that regiment; andf>if, Sir, reproach 
is clearly shown in the passage already quoted, the public will best judge 
how much more is implied in that which immediately follows it. The 
fight. waxe<l kot with others, and many fell.* but finally Gentval Carrier 
was wounded and taken,lind the French cavalry retired.** ^ 

I now come. Sir, to the three authorities on« which Colonel Napier' has 
grounded, and on which he still maintains the accuracy of his statement. 
And, Sir, as during this controversy 1 have endeavoured to act up to the 
principle with which Colonel Cldwes began and concluded his correspond¬ 
ence, in the same spiril do I purpose to conclude this controversy. Pass- 
ing by, therefore, the gratuitous observations *and opinions contained in 
these authorities, and lcavi,ng thrm in the hands of a discerning public 
(who, taking into consideration the peculiar situation under which tliey 
were made and given, the quarter from whence they came, and at whom 
they were levelled, will deal with them as they justly de.servc), 1 shall 
confine myself to, and us briefly as possible, remark 07i/i/ upon tho.se points 
of them which either stand in oppo.sition to, jir in confirmation off Colonel 
Clowes’s statement. ’ •' 


Taking them then in the order in which "iheycstancl, Colonel Clowes, 
calls the advancing force of the enemy's cavalry against the i4th and 
Hussars, “ a large body.*' Colonel Brothertou—as consisting of “ eighteen 
or twenty sipiatlrons, siq^ported by artillery.” Captain M‘Caity—as 
“ an overwhelming force.’* ' * 

Of the condition in which Colonel CloweS found the Brigade, he de¬ 
scribes them a.s “ retreating before the enemy, broken, and the enemy in 
the midst of them.” 


Colonel Brotherton, as—** repulsed; intermixed with the enemy, and 
suffering most .severely.*’ By Baron^^Osten they are called “ beaten and 
dispersed squadrons;*’ and by Captain M‘Carty, as ** broken, beat, and 
retiring before the en6my»” 

Colonel Clowes stafes, having voluntarily marched the 3rd Dragoons to 
their relief. Colonel IBrotherton, that^at the critical moment before 
described, “the 3id Ijragdon^ were seen advancing apparently to our 
rescue.**» Baron Osten ‘pd Captain ^‘Carty speak of the arrival,of the 
3rd Dragotbns at this juncture. 

Thuar%r Colonel Ciowes's statement being confirmed and strengthened 
by these authorities, and his correctness admitted, I shalf make na.tUrther 
rtimark upon them, but proceed toHhose points where an attempt is made 
tolmpugn its accuracy, and, abstaining from bringing iR.*o Collision what 
maybe perhaps not unjustly teipied^the prejudiced opinions of officers 
belongffig OF aUached to the corps in question, I shall quote the honour¬ 
able arid disinterested testimony which T possess in support of Colonel 
Clowes’s statement, where I have it, and where X have it not I shall merely 
draw the attention of the public to certain pamts connected with the 
opposing atatenients„and leave it to draw i|s own conclusions.* 

^The pace with which the 3rd Dragons advanced seems the first po^ 
'^^which Colonel CloVes and the authorities differ^ Colotiel Clowes sapSt 
no time wps lost;** but subsequentlir implies meeting with some ixft- 
ment in getting clear of the broken troops. 
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^lonel BrotheHon says,—“ when within a yards distant of the con¬ 
flict, they (the 3rd Dragoons) stopped short.’* Baron pstcn speaks of tiie 
3rd Dragoons, “ being formed up in line, and halting,” and Captain 
McCarty describes itf—“ as at a very slow pace.” 

Now, the situation and ciAumstances in Vhich these authorities were, 
according lodhcir own shovwng, at this time placed, are sufficient of them¬ 
selves ti» tlirow*a doubt on their accuracy, for Colonel ^rotherton describes 
himself at this juncture Hieing engaged with his, corps, which was 
“ sd|fering most seva'oly,” and tic is, by Captain M*Carty, represented as 
‘' being lost” to his regiment. BaroNOsten was also at this time, as men¬ 
tioned by Colonel Brolhertbn, “ particularly distinguishing himself ‘by his 
gall^t efforts to rally the brigade,” and Captain M‘(Jarty describes him¬ 
self as generally engaged m the same duties. 

That officers thus circumstanced and engaged, and signifying by their 
calling atid gestures their flnxioty for speedy relief, shonld^nd lault with, 
orj^onsider the pace at which the 3rd Dragoons'advaficed to their support 
somewhat tardier than ifiey wished, or that they should mistake the 
decrease of pace arising from tlie impediment of tlie broken and dispersed 
troops for a halt, is not to be wondered at; but opini’ins formed ami given 
under such circumstances will be dul]^ apprecii^ed by the public, and 
accepted for as much oiihj they are worth, when contrasted with 
Colonel Olowes’s statement, supported as it is with the authority of Sir 
.lolm Eliey, an officer no less distinguished foif his experience in everything 
i'clating to the movements and duties of cavalry, than for his personal 
gallantry and coolness in action, who dt this time, looking on with a 
composure little known to regimental officers during a tumultuous retreat,” 
states, in his letter of the 8th instant, “ that great commendation was due 
to tlie 3rd Dragoons for ihe^rnmpt support given to the other regiments 
wh^n retiling.'* 

The next part of C(^onol*Clovvcs*s statement attempted to be impugned 
is where he says that he continued to advance until ordered by General 
Alien to halt, and not charge the enemy’s cavalry, because his brigade 
had not rallied. * 

To this direct assertion of Colonel Clowbs, what the authorities? 
Colonel Brothciton merely surmises such an order from the General, 
because his biigade had not rallied, to have been “ unwarrantable,” and 
not according to his own idea of military tactics; and he says that he and 
Baron Osten—the one, as before shown by himself, as being engaged with 
lys own corps, which was “sutfigring most severely,” Mid by Captain 
M'Carty, as “ being lost” to ft, and the other as ” distinguishing himself 
in his gallant efforts to rally (observe) his brigadp”~Jid not receive or heai; 
of such an order; and Captain M'Carty gives his idea; of what General 
Alten “ knew too well,” about (g*dering the 3id Dragoons “back,” of which 
there never has been a question. ^ ^ 

Thus far. Sir, the answer Ho Ihjs particular goint is mere siwmise ; and^ 
that General Allen expressed himself ** loudly and strongly,’’•because the 
3rd I^goens had not immediateiy charged the enemy, as asserted by 
Colotvel Brotherton (altliuugh unsuppoiteii by Baron Osten, whose corro¬ 
boration he calls for) is entitled toatftntion, as far as it goes; but whether 
those strong*expressions were unaccompanied with a desire or wish thOT.hi^ 
own brigade were in a state to supporL he does not inform us, and it is n6t 
too much to presume that an experienced officer like General Alten would 
rather haltf a^d prevent one regiment without support from being com¬ 
mitted, as his own two,regiments at that moment tt>eret than Complain, 
without gualijicaiiont ajjainst that one regiment^ to whom he must at that 
time have felt, as he aterijfards ^xpreiised himsfilt; so much indebted. 
Besides, instead of halting them as* be did, b^ng in command of the whole, 

might, hid W ihonghi proper, have ordired them, and led them 

‘on to the charge. ' • • . 
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There remfliris but one^nwire pbiirt,to attend to—the cauae for the retirins; 
of the 3rd Dragoons, which Colonel Clowes acknowledges to have taken 
place in consequence of a brisk fire from a division«)f the enemy’s infantry 
and artillery at the time when his regiment was halted and fermed on the 
spot where they were prevented by Genefld Alien* from charging the 
enemy. 

Colonel Brotherfon attributes this halt to have been, ani* Continued, as 
he says', within a few’yards of*the broken trpops, and to-have beeK occa¬ 
sioned by the dosiillory fire of some French,infantry. ^ , 

The lestiippny of Sir John EUey will, however,*at once settle this (jbes^ . 
tion. Jie says, in his letter of the 141h Januarvf 1838, “ the 3rd Dragoons 
advanced with success, but being overwhelmed by the fire a large body 
of infantry, and menaced /«/cava/ry, it became a duty to retire as Other 
troops did.” ’V 

Having call^ the attention of your reader!^ to the whole oj Colonel 
Napier’s authorities ?,s I first proposed, as nothing whatever is said or 
insinuated throughout them in opposition to ^he remainder of ColdTiel 
Clowes*s statement, wherein he describes having found General Alten’s 
brigade reformed, and mentions receiving the repeated thanks of the General 
and Colonel Uervey Jbr the sei'viccs rendered them by the Dragoons, 
&c. &d. &c., these facts»will, of course, be considered as admitted; never¬ 
theless, in further support of this, as well as of ♦he former part of Colonel 
Clowes’s statement, i beg you will have the goodness to insert also the 
accompanying letters,’*' which, sin&e I last addressed you, have been re¬ 
ceived from several distinguished cavalry officers. 

I now close this controversy, leaving it with the greatest confidence in 
the hands of the public ; and to their judgment, and not to Colonel Napier's, 
do I appeal, whether this discussion has, or has been “ imprud/»nt, ill- 
judged, and unnecessary” on the part of Col#nel Clowes and myself, gnd 
whether Colonel Napier was, or was not, justified in persisting with that 
tenacity which he has shown in retaining, unqualified, the passage declared 
offensive to the 3rd Dragoons, or whether he ought, or ought not, in 
common justice to-that regiment, to have amended it agreeably to Colonel 
Clowes's statemen', f • 

In conclusion, I am requested by my late brather officers to avail myself 
of this opportunity of acknowledging publicly the grateful obligations which 
they and myself consider ourselves under to those noble and highly-distin¬ 
guished officers who have so kindly and handsomely favoured us with their 
valuable testimony in support of our late corps, for whose honour we arc 
naturally so warmly interested, and for ^hom we shall ever feel the highest 
regard and esteem. 

To you, Sir, also, our»bek thanks j«re justly due, and most freely given, 
for the opportunity which your valuable journal has thus afforded us of 
vindicating the 3ra Dragqons.fram an unjiUt and unmerited reproach. 

^ I remain, Sir, your nqueh obliged, 

« U. G.'Jebb, late Capt. 3rd DragOdns, 

23rd htfurcb, 1838. 

“ Sponaon near Derby, April rth, 

** Sir,—H aving had the honour U> cpmipand the 3rd Dragoons on the 
• occftsion mentioned at page 154, in the oth volume of youc. History of the 
Peninsular War, where is stated, ‘ The 14th Light Dragoons and German 
Hussars ^ere hard pressed; the 3r<I Diagoons came up in support, but 
they wttd soqn (hiven back ;* and being conscious that the part taken by 
that regiment was undeserving of the reproach impUeddn the above state¬ 
ment, 1 should, immediately after the perusal oTit'on its publication, have 
addressed you in their vir/dicatfon, ha^t not feli^a'repugnance to appear 
in the character of my bwn trumpeteiTi* * ‘4 

* Commencing! ivith of Lord Edwa;^ Sopserifei) p, $40, &c, » 
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“ That restraint has, however, subsequentlywithin the last week or 
tw6, been removed by applications from the undernamed gentlemen, 
formeiiy officers in the Srd Diagoons, and setTuig in it at the time speciiied, 
calling upon me most earnestly to do justice to the 3rd Dragoons, by 
laying before you a^imple df^ail of the duties performed by the corps ofi 
that occasion; feeling assured that, when you are in possession of them, 
you wili notliasitate to renfove the erroneous and unfavourable impression 
which*they, as well as inysejf, consider yo'jr present* statement calculated 
to^akc. ^ ^ ’ * 

“•Having thus explairted fhe mo^ves under which I have {he honour to 
add^ss you, and trustini:,that the subject will plead its own apology, as 
emanating from that exprit du cory.f so valua6le in the estimation o*f every 
soldier, 1 wiU*proceed, as briefly as possible, to relate the facts as they 
occur to my memory, assisted by ‘ memoranda' taken at the time. 

“ The^3rd Dragoons, a^the period alluded to, were detached from their 
lirigade (Major-General Le Marchant’s), and pj|accd undffi* the directions 
ot^ieut.-Colonel Osborne, Assistant Quartermaster-General, in support of 
two guns of the Artillery, on high ground commanding an extensive view 
of the enemy’s forces, from whence, perceiving a large body of their cavalry 
advancing, apparently with an intentio® to attack itlajor-General Alten^s 
brigade of cavalry, consisting of the 14th Dragoons and German Hussars, 
who were so placed as rpt to be aware of the force coming against them, 
I pointed out their danger to Colonel Osborne, and requested and obtained 
bis permission to march the regiment* to their relief. No time was lost; 
and on arriving at the top of some nsipg ground, 1 saw, at a short distance, 
the two regiments before mentioned retreating, broken, in much disorder, 
and the enemy in the midst of them. No sooner, however, did they (the 
enemx) observe us. than they retired so quickly, that before we could 
gf t clear from the broken troops, they had nearly rejoined their main body, 
when they fronted and fojmeU. 

“ I continued to advance, and had given directions to attack them, when 
I was ordered by General Alten to halt and not charge them, he giving, 
as his reason, that his brigade had not rallied, and without their support 
any attempt on our part to chHr 4 ]'e so superior a force i^iust end in defeat. 
I halted accordingly, and^remained in line fronting the enemy until they 
(probably expecting that the remainder of our brigade were at hand) re¬ 
tired from the field. 


“ They had scarcely quitted the ground, when a division of the enemy’s 
infantry, with artillery, opening a brisk fire upon us frgm the heights on 
•our rii^iil; I retired at a sl)w pace, halting and fronting occasionally in 
expectation of the return of the French cavalry; .they, however, not re-ap¬ 
pearing, I continued to retire until undercover o^the rising ground before 
mentioned, whore finding General'Alten’s brigade rained and re-formed, 
I was ordered by him, after teceiving Jiis.and Colonel Hervey’s repeated, 
thanks for the services rendered them, to returritto the station 1 had quitted. 

“ Such, Sir, are the facts relating to the part taken by the^5rd l^agoons 
on this occasion, with a loss to them in killed and wounded «f one officer, 
cigb4 meh, and twelve horses; dnd I hope you will admit, that instead of 
J their .being soon driven baq,k,’ thqy did not retire until they had effected 
the object on ^hich they bad volunteered their services. ^ ^ 

** • , “I have the honour to be, Sir, 

, . **.^our most obedient aervant, 

, “ Wf lir CliOWBS, ^ 

Nap^, See. late X4eut.-Cpk 3rd Dragoons. 

• • pffieexa.referred to above ;*r- .. . 

S. Jackson, late Cwtun 3rd Ibragoona.. 

W. Brae je, ditto, ‘ ^ ^ ‘ 

.. J. Ratcuffe,. Major Knmsktflen Dragoons. 


X>.O.JebbAlMe Ci^taiiiSra Dragoons, , 
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« Bath, April 12, 1837, 

** SiR»—A severe,and dangerous illness, which has reduced me to the 
last stage of weakness, must plead my excuse fot answering your letter 
very briefly, as I am unable to sit up to a table. , * 

In my account of the cofnbat at Castril?o, I followed the authority of 
Colonel Brotherton ; but as your account is equally entitled ta attention, I. 
will, iflyou permit me, insert in my sixth volume an abstracf of yovftistate¬ 
ment. I say an abstrUct, bccawse the expcnsorof printing additional matter 
increases the cost of eacli volume in an »eqofuY>us ^degree, and I l^ve 
several statements besides yours to rtisert. I propose, also, to expunge 
the word immediaMy in th'^ text, which will vhen agree with your^wn 
statements; but 1 must beg.to observe, that 1 never nw'ant, nor {Jo I 
think that I have in any manner cast or implied a censuflfc {ff reproach on 
the 3rd Dragoons by saying they w-ere driven hack by a }l6^ of infantry. 
Everybody kno^s tliat cavalry must, and ahvaysi lo, avoid a fire oP'infantiy 
when they are only brought up to engage their own arm. The partJn 
which you and Brotherton ditter most is in the effect produced by tlie 
arrival of the 3rd Dragoons : you attribute the retreat of the French cavalry 
to that arrival: he dqes not: and the French accounts certainly do agree 
more with his than with your opifiion: but the best way I conceive is, 
without offering any ojtinion of my own, to insert the abstract of your 
statement, as 1 propose, in the sixth volum^.’ ^ 

^ 1 remain, Sif, your very obedient servant, 

“ Colonel Clowes, &ic.” ^ “ W. Napier. 

“ ipondon, near Derby, May 20, 1S37. 

“ Sir,— I have communicated to my late brother oflicers the proposal 
made to me in your letter of the 12th ult., to insert in your 6th voiipne an 
abstract of the statement, which I made to yovu,respecting the pari takpn 
by the 3rd Dragoons at the affair at Castnllo, and 1 have, w’ithin these 
few days, received the whole of their sentiments upon*it. 

“They are unanimous in opinion, and I perfectly agree with them, that if 
your abstract is suqh as to insure the object in view, viz. the removal of 
that indirect reproach which, tdthough wp acquit you of the intention, we 
still think your statement conveys, and if thei'^»by justice is done to the 
regiment, we shall be perfectly satisfied. 

“Tliey, however, express doubts lest a brief abstract should have the 
desired effect, and therefore allow me to beg the favour of a copy of what 
you propose it to be before it is prepared for the press, and I will forward 
it for their perusrfl. v 

“ Whether the arrival and conduct of the 3rd Dragoons did or did not 
occasion the retreat qf„tht French Cavalry, must, of course, be mere 
matter of opinion, both on the parb of Colonel Brotherton and myself; 
but if, as my friends think, Cojoi^el Hrotheiion was not present with his 
regiment on that day, having been,‘ as they believe, wounded on the 18lh, 
the conclusion drawn from, my observation is'more entitled to attention 
than hlb. / 

“ I am, Sir, your lAost obedient servant, ‘ » , 

“ Col. Napier, &c.*’ ^ ^ “ W. L. Ci.owfi«. , 

« . * ' ** Freshford, near Bath, M^y 23, 1837. 

“ Sir, — I have to acknowledge the receipt of your last letter. Since I 
mote to you* 1 have communicated wifn Colonel Brotherton, and have 
received t^tH him^statements from various officers present at the affair of 
Castrill^'‘and those statements are so directly; opposed to your statement, 
that ^Oi^uld put it to your farther consideration vvl^ther the matter had 
bettferbe dropped or stirred. I cannot put your aivjounl in my wdrk with-, 
out the opposing statements; nnd they are so btrong that 1 real>y think it 
would only give pain and vexation to all parties, wijthout producing the 
effect you desire— ^becaure a dispute upon tlje performance of a regiment 
inevitably creates*a doubt upon the subject, even though the testimony 
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should be strongest on your side, and iy this ca$s ft certainljr is very strong 
on fhe other side. However, you must decide. I am ready to publish afi 
oh both sides. ♦ 

• “ I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

• I « ” W. Napier. 

PjS.—TJie affair in question took place on the 18th; and Colonel 
Brothylon was wounded in tliat affair. 

** Colonel Clawes, &c.” ^ 

*• * • - . “ Spondon, May 26th, 1837. 

“ Sir, —To enable me ,and my mends to take into consideration the 
proposal made to mo m your letter of the ^3rd instant, it is deliirable 
Ihat^we should be put in possession of tlidse statements relating to the 
affair at Castldllo, which you therein mention as having received from 
Colonel Jlrotherton and various other oflicers, and which you describe as 
b(?i!ig directly opposed to my statement; and as those coimter-statements 
hiCVe proceeded in consec^ence of the eommunicatioh of mine to Colonel 
llrotherton, you will, 1 am sure, not only consider me entitled to see them, 
but will have the goodness, as soon as convenient, to forward me a copy 
of them, and in so doing you will much.oblige • 

“ Yon>‘ obedient servant, 

“ Colonel \V. Napier.* • “ W. L. Clowes, 

• " Spondon, May 30th, 1837. 

“ Sir,—I have this day received yours of the 27th,* and J feel much 
disappointment on your declining to Supply me witli copies of the state¬ 
ments I applied for, which, you say, would be disagreeable to me to peruse, 
and upon which your original statement was ibunded. 

** 1 shall forthwith comn^unicate to my friends the position in which my 
correspondence with you has thus placed us, and I will again write to you 
when 1 hear from thtm. 

“ In Ihe mean time, with ll^at same frankness with which I am glad you 
have addressed me, fctiough quite at variance with your^plan of settling this 
matter, allow me to suggest, th§t, as the original statement of which we 
complain, was founded as you describe, anB supplied oy an officer whose 
commanding officer, the Tate Sir F. Hervey, repeatedly in the field of 
action expressed the obligation he considered himself and regiment under 
to the 3rd Dragoons for the services •rendered to them ; and as I have the 
testimony of friends of Sir F. Hervey, who have heard him speak highly 
«tn praise of the 3rd Dragoons on (hat occasion, let me surest, in exchange 
for your plan, that an acknotvledgment of those services coming from the 
same quarter from whence your original sta^m^i^ came, and authori^r 
therefrom, for its insertion in your^sixth volume, wovdd be the most pro¬ 
bable mode of setting this^natter at rest; whereas, if refused, and all 
satisfaction denied, I do not see how iris’po^ible to do otherwise than*^ 
proceed towards the vindiSatioa of ian aspersjon which, instead of, as wp . 
had hoped, being willipgiy retracted, seems to increase irfJnjuSttteThie 
iwVMt isrinvQstigated. * 

* “I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ Colonel bjapier.** » * . ^ “ W. L. Clones. ^ 

“ Sppndon, near Derby, August 2,1837^ 

*' Sir,—A s you expressed a wish in your last letter t^ decline continuing 
our correspondence, I should not again have troubled y^u, had not nay 
friends (with whomrin cons^uence of their dispersion throughout the 
country* I h^ve hadmauch diffoulty in communicating) i^uested me. to 

^^--—»-, . —r-*--— -^~ 

* The replibs of C^^el Napier to Colosel df the respective dfttea of the 

27th of and 2ad Of June, pulidished in our Uek Number.-^£o. 
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reply to that paH of it inf»vhich yo>i state. , as the reason for declining a 
further correspondence, tn^ * your first offer had not fieen accepted.’ • 

“ They beg me to,refer you to my answer to that offer, dated May 18th 
( JOth?), .wherein I gave you their opinion and my own. that * if your ab¬ 
stract was such as to insure the object in view, &c. Sco- &Q., we should be 
perfectly satisfied with it: buf having cloub^ lest a Orte/ abstract would 
liave that effect, we should be glad to have a copy of it before ita ins^ion.’ 

** We. are still of the same opinion; and if you arc aiso still inclined to 
make the insertion you then pfoposed*, subject to our view of it and appro¬ 
bation, we shall be much obliged to you. ^ r , ' 

“ I am, at the same time, requested«to say. that as it is, and always has 
been, ot\T most anxious wish» wnilst vindicating'our own corps, to fiVoid 
the remotest insinuation against any other, we shall bo glacVto pay every 
attention, which you may suiTgest, towards softening dovyjivydr expunging 
any wonls in my statement (lircclly or indirectly coiiveyingl^fiuch an insi¬ 
nuation. ^ *’ 

'• I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, r 
Colonel Napier.’’ * “ W. L. CtowES. 

r “ Bath, August 22, 1837. 

“ Sir, —I have this day received a letter from my brother, Colonel 
Napier, who is at Barege* in ill health. He desires me to open his letters. 
Among many others, I find one from you elated* the 2nd instant. Being 
well acquainted with ajy brother’s o}»inions, 1 can venture to assure you, 
in reference to the contents o‘f your letter, that he will not submit any 
statement he may intend to make, eKher to yourself or to your friends. It 
was with this resolution that he (as you justly remark) declined a further 
correspondence with you, and I see nothing in your letter of the 2iid that 
can induce my brother to alter his determinjition. I therefore tfiink it 
unnecessary to forward the letter to him. However, if you particulariy 
insist upon it, I shall comply with your wishes. ' <• 

I have the honour 1o be. Sir, 

Your most obedient humb)? servant, 

“ Chaui.ks J. Napikh, Major-General. 

“ I leave this t<5\vn to-morrbw for Ireland, and shall not return for a 
foituight, at the My letters wilF all remain here till my 

leiiirn. 

Colonel Clowes, Sec.” <* C, J. N. 

From Jdeutenafit-Gencral Lord Edward Somerset to Colonel Clowes. 

“ Manheira, Germany, Jan. 22, 1838. 
My DEAfi CoLONBK.,f-Having been absent from England for several 
months past, I have only just receive'd your letter of the 4th January, 
transmiiiing copies of insertions itr the Unitid Service Journal of the last 
and present month, with reference to the stateinents published by Colqnei 
NapiqLin hiV,fifth vohime of thePenin*sul{fi*War, relative to the operations 
of the 3rd Dvogoons, when under your cpmmand, *on the Guarepa, on tha 
18 lh July, 1812. ’ *' 

I trust I need not assure you thaF it would afford me great pleasure 
io gw*, you a full and satisfacto^ answer upon a subject taji Which you 
must natur^ly feel so great an interest; but although I have a perfect 
recollection of the circumstance of the regiment being detac^d from the 
brigade on that ocoasion, yet, after the lapse of so many years, I cannot 
call to mind alldhe particulars that occurred; I am, nevertheless,*enabled 
to state, from the recollection of some memorandums which I made at the 
time, that the impression on my mind the resist *of this movement of 
your regiment is certainly at« variance* withMhe description 'given by 
.Colonel Napier; and tliftt so far frojn the 3rd bra^fooRs having been 
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immedicUely driven hack^ as stated by him, tlie remarlJin my notes. I 
thjtik, was tathe purport th&t the advance niWe by them, to cover the 
troops th^ were ordered to support, was attended with the desired effect. i| 
“ Lord Charles Manners having mentioned the subject to me last spring:, 
before 1 left Englaad, induced me to refer to my notes, which I have not 
now witL me; and, consequently, the above statement is made from 
recollCQtion*-])ut I believe^it to be correct. 

• Believe me, my dear Colonel, very jinccrely yours,* 

" Col, Clowes, &c.” , * * * “ H#E. H, Somerset. 

* • . • 

^rom Major-General §ir George Scovell y) Lieut.-Coloncl Clowes. 

, " Royal Military.Coiluge, 8th February, 1838. 

“My dear Olowbs,—I n reply to your letter, Ihave no hesitation in saying, 
that X have heard the late Colonel Ilcrvey state the obligation he 
felt himself under to you,#nd the 3rd Dragoons, for the gallantry displayed 
bv you in relieving the Hussars and 14th froni»the periidus stale in which 
iTO brigade found itself on the day of the Giiarena ; and from all I under¬ 
stood from him of the affair, it is correctly staled by Captain Jebb, in his 
letter to the Editor of the United Service Journal qf the 20tli November, 
1837, with the unimportant error, of *giving my pyor friend Osborne the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel; he was killed at the battle of Salamanca a 
few days alter the affaiiiabovS referred to, v\ith the rank of Captain. 

“ Believe me, very sincerely yours, 

“ Lieut.-Colonel Clowes." * • “ G. Scoveli.. 

* 

From Major-General Sir Charles Dalbiac to Colonel Clowes. 

“ 31, Cavendish-square, l‘2th Februai'y, 1838. 
hfv DEAR Clowes,— l^have received your letter with reference to the 
controversy which has sprung up, touching the share which the 3rd Dra¬ 
goons bore in the abtion*with a part of the French army upon the Gua- 
rena on the 18lh July, 1812. 

“ You will «iuite h orn the manner in winch the 3rd Dra¬ 

goons were detached from General Le ]\Iarchant*s bri^de upon that occa¬ 
sion. that I was not an eye-witness to the derations immediately referred 
to; but I had repeated opportunities of conferring thereupon with officers 
who were personally engaged in that affair, all of whom entertained ihe 
fullest impression that General Alien’s brigade of cavalry were much in¬ 
debted to the 3rd Dragoons, for the relief afforded by the advance of that 
•regiment under your command. « * 

“ Such was the opinion of Lieut.-Colonel Osborne, the Assistant-Quar¬ 
termaster-General, an old brother officer of miive,Jiv 4 th whoml partioiUarly 
conversed upon the subject, and I aan venture to affirui that such was the 
conviction of General Le Merchant, who expressed himself in terms of 
warm approbation of the conduct of tlfe 3rd according to the* 

report which had been matle tojiim. . • ^ - 

“ I can only add, that I was never more surprised than up^n heasWjf, m 
thq omirse of ]ast year, *that a difference of opinion had been started with 
regard to the affair in question. 

■ BeSevoiml to remain, my dear Clowes, , * 

. “ Yours most faithfully. 

•* L. Clowes, Esq. • » “ J, C. Dalbiac^ 

late Lieut.-Colonel srA Dragoons.’* 

, From LiekRlrGcncral Sk John Elley to Captain Jebb. 

, • ‘VCholderten Lodge, Amesbuty^ «th Marche I83&» 

“ Dear Jebs,—Y ourletter, dated Ihfr 4th, tdl^uie a letter has beerrad- 
dreased to the£di^ of ^be United Seiiri'ce Journal fey Cfeiond Napier, 
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containing whifi may be j^onsidcred a repetition of the operation of General ‘ 
Alton’s brigade, as set thrift in the tiith volume of the Colonel’s ‘ Histpy 
of the Peninsular \yar.’ * 

“ A statement given by Colonel Brotherton, for what purpose I shall not 
stop to inquire, appears to have been the cause of it. What Hie substance 
of such information may have been I knovsVmot; it, however,..appears to 
have had the effect of placing on record a degree of implied repro^h, on 
the conduct of the 3rd Dragoons, on the 18th of July, 1812,*^nen brigaded 
with the Hussars and 14th light Dr.agoons,. which, in my humble judg¬ 
ment, it does not deserve. ^ t* ‘ * 

It is said lookers-on frequently set more of the game than thos^en- 
gagcd,init: I was one of the former, and out of danger on the day ajwve- 
mentioned; and my impressions were, that great commendation was due 
to the 3rd Dragoons for the prompt support given to the other regim*ents 
when retiring. 

“Had the 3r4Dragoons charged the retreatinj: French cavalry (which 
Colonel Clowes, 1 believe, »was about to do, when checked by General Al¬ 
len), it did appear to me, the regiment would hat'e been committed by fhe 
rash attempt, and thereby involved with heavy masses of infantry and artil¬ 
lery, under cover of v^bich the French cavalry retired. It would likewise 
appear that, in such a dilemma tht broken squadrons of the retiring regi¬ 
ments would not be abld to rally in due time to afford support. 

“ Although a period of nearly twenty-sil yea^s has elapsed since 1812, 
my notes of that campaign give aid Jo my memory, and yield a hope that I 
am not much in error in the Statement I have given. 

“ I have declined publishing slriAures on the Cavalry Service during 
the Peninsular campaigns, notwithstanding the desire of several friends 
that I would do it. I had many reasons for adopting this resolution, 
amongst others, 1 vras unwilling to give pain to any gallant officer^whose 
conduct might exhibit more zeal than judgment*. 1 must also have endea¬ 
voured to describe what the cavalry arm did^ and what it might have done, 
the use and abuse to which it was exposed, &c. 

“ I have occasionally, when my humble opinion, has been required, 
given my testimon} of the good conduct of a corps,'^without reflecting on 
another to add to cis celebrityi * 

“ To conduct an attack of cavalry is generally considered a service of no 
difficulty. It certainly is not, should the officer commanding be regard¬ 
less of consequences. The test, however, of merit, in the leader is, to pro¬ 
vide against a disorderly retieat, should unavoidable necessity require a 
retrograde movement, 

“ (ialloping up to an enemy, and corrfmg quicker back again, is a Cos¬ 
sack mode of warfare I do not admire in regular cavalry. 

“ Althougli unsoliched Irom any quarter, I am unwilling to conclude 
this letter without performing an act of common justice. 

“ During the war the 3rd Dwigtons carae\inder my imipediate direction, 
on several occasions, parlihularly at Salamanca; and it affords me a real 
ion in being able, unequivocally, to place on record the fact ol* my 
entire apprc^j'al of the galJantry and steadiness of the corps, eyen under 
difficulties which could not have been surmounted without disef^Kne, 
steadiness, and intrepidity. t. ^ o 

'• *• “I am, dear Jebb, youi;s very truly, 

“ J. Ellby.” 
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The. Nelson Testijnoniah^ 

AJr. Editor, —It is yonr particular ffrovince % watch, with an anxious 
and inouirinjf spirit, over all measures tending to the developwent of 
national feeling towards the Army and Navy, the guardians of Ine public 
safety in times of difl5cnlty and danger, and whose interests are liable to bo 
disregarded.in blessed times dt peace. * 

Takiug this view of your*calling, and feeling that you have honourably 
fulfilled your dfity to the United Service, I now addrefj^ yon. 

There is not a"heart in England that does "hot exult and feel pride in the 
glofunis career of offr gi^af snifval and military commanders. Nelson and 
‘ Wellington. It has been the fate of me latter to outlive his edhquests, and 
to receive those plaudits frdm his countrymen which to many heroes have 
beeu^posthumems. 

How can national exultation be sufficiently expressed towards Nelson ? 
is A question which has presented itself to every patriotic breast. That 
this foeliifg should be so vt^id, and not weakened by the lajfse of time, and 
tlm^the public ways of the capital should to thc’'piesOnt day be unadorned 
by f<ny great work in comtJlenioration of his renown, is incomprehensible. 

The call to save Great Britain from the imputation of ingratitude towards 
her naval champion has proceeded frqm the proper quarter, from the 
service to which he was an honour; and yet there fird two points on which 
I am disposed 'A) cavil wijh thc,officers of the Navy. Why is this appeal 
to the nation so tardily pux forward, and why was the call for a meeting to 
promote so popular a purpose not ushered to the world in a way whicii 
would have brought together the distinguished of all ranks of society? 
Can any one doubt but that the great Captain of the age would liave been 
prominent in assisting on such an occasion? His generous spirit would 
iiave gloried in doing honour to his rival in fame, and in proclaiming the 
merits 5l‘ the sister service.,^ Ay, to an appeal to national feelings judici- 
oii^y made, to a call for a meeting properly promulgated, thousands would 
have responded, and ^ot ^ hall in London would have been sufficiently 
capacious to contain the multitudes desirous of doing honour to the memory 
of tile great naval heit. ^ 

I do not quarrel with the Navy for claiming Nelson* as her own ; but 
this is a righ.t disputed by every grade in Ihe^British Empire. The Army, 
Lords, t’ommons, Law, Pl^sic, Clergy, Agriculturist, Merchant, Artist, 
high and low, rich and poor, all pride themselves in this great man, and 
all claim him as their own. 

There are so many calls on the public purse that I think the Chancellor 
ol' the Exchequer was quite justit^d in declining to enteflain the subject 
on the motion of Sir E. Codridgton. 

It is a point on which the feelings of the naptiop should bei expressed^ 
and 1 hope the committee will take s^ich steps as may eticourage the sub¬ 
scriptions of all ranks, and th'it they will invite the receipt, not only of 
shillings, but of pence; and thus permit ?he'pooi; man as well as the rich 
to contribute in the display U national gratitudp. If this plan-is pursue^ 
such a sum will be raised^as will be unexampled for such a pifi;pose t£rtHe 
annal&of bistogr. * • 

To#recommend the comimttee to re-comraence business by calling 
another meeting, may not be judisiofis; but it is iq their power In a 
measure.to*^reinedy«tne error of the original proceeding, by calling the^ 
attention of all classes to the duty they owe to themselves in doing honovtr 
to one of the most single-minded, disinterested patriots Jlngland has ever 
produced, , , 

* t 1 have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant. 


, 0 

London, ^arch 26, 1898. 


Miles. 
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^ S'he Aoiation System. 


Mr. EoiTOR|**-Mach having been urged by interested persons against 
the “Rotation System,” and Army medical men havingwril^Bn and said a- 
great deal of nonsense as to t^e mischief and sickness which they suppose 
would ensue on moving regiments from the fv^est Indies to Nmith America, 
even }n spring or summer weather, I have gftSat pleasure in stating that 
experience has nov^proved that this change may be maae, cvcn<^in the 
very depth of winter, without*anv risic of he&th to the troo])s; but on the 


contrary, that the change will benefit, all, 'axd p#*e8efve the lives of ipany ^ 
who would have fallen victos to a l(Jnger service in the West Indies. 

No^ as to facts:—The oSth Regiment came* out to llerbice and ?5eme- 
rara in the year 1829. After serving three years and a^'balf in these 
wretched and sickly colonies, they performed a tour of duty through the 
West India Islands, and were detached between Uarbadoes and Grenada. 


when they wei^ ordered, on the 7th of DeceAiber last, after upwards of 
eight years* West Irfdia service, suddenly and unexpectedly, and provirled 
only with thin cool West India clothing, to eml)ark at twenty-four hou.s' 
notice on board her Majesty's ship Cornwallis, for Nova Scotia. After 
picking up the left wing of the regiment at Grenada on the 10th of Decem¬ 
ber, the Cornwallis ^rcysecded northward, and arrived at Halifax on the 
2nd of January, disembarking the 65th Jhe sgnie day." Thanks to the 
exceeding kindness and hospitality of Captain Sir Richard Grant and all 
the officers of her Majesty*^ship Cornwallis, to their military guests, the 
regiment suffered nothing on the voyage. Four days after the 65tli Regi¬ 
ment disembarked from the Wesrindies, at Halifax, the right wing was 
ordered to New Brunswick, (St. John’s and Frederick’s Town,) to replace 
the 34th Regiment proceeding overland to Canada. 

The regiment has now been upwards of a n)onth doing nearly thJ whole 
of the garrison duty at Halifax, St, John's and Frederick’s Town; anfl I 
rejoice to say, so far from suffering from the effang^; the men are wondeiw 
fully recovering their European looks and strength. I have now only 
twenty men in hospital at Halifax, and three in thawing at New Bruns¬ 
wick, or a,total of 23 for the whole regiment; while in the West Indies 
there were ’usual^^ more thaA double that number sick. 

Two 'wom-out soldiers, habitual drunkards, 'have died since our arrival 


hcret but they could not have lived longer anywhere, while 1 am sure at 
least 100 men have been saved by the change, and their constitutions 
regenerated, who would have died had the regiment remained a year 
longer in the West Indies. , . 

The 1st division of the gallant 93rd Highlhnders have just arrived from 
'home direct; but I r/^^lydhink my old West Indians stand the cold on 
garrison duty just as well as their H<g*.iland friends, and I therefore hope 
and trust that the pretence of danger fi^om change of climate can no 
longer be set up as a prop to a s5 stemof favouritism j and that the ‘‘,rota- 
Ijttt^stem’* may be perm?.nently established! 

/ I have the honour to be, Mr. Editor, 

Your most o'bedient servant, r , 

H. Senioe, 

Halifax, Nova Scoria, ,6th Feb., 1838*. 65th Re^' 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM TUE PRINCIPAL PORTS I^ND STATIONS. 

, ‘ ^ Portsmouth, March 21st, 1838. 

Mr. Kditor,—T his has been rather a bustling mpnth: several , ships 
have arnted ^ni sailed; preparations are making for the embarlrafion of 
troops to Canada^ a Court Martial h^^s beer^ held; but unfortunately a 
most; melancholy shiuwreck lias^aken place. 

• .Th» rival frigates, Xncodstaift and Pjqne, have had a pretty good, trial of 
their ^lability and powers tluring the last twoAu- three winter mevntbs, 
having? as mo^ of your readers know, bee^ despalched fiotu Cork to 
Ilalifjfx with tne 93rd llcgiment. The following is an account of the 
Inconstant’s voyage out and home. When the Pu[ue returns (and she is 
expected lyre, orders being^t the Admiral Superintendent's Olilce to take 
her in dock if lier delects rcq\iire it) it is to bevhope,d that some of her 
otRc9i's will furnish equally clear particulars of her trip. 

fheonstant,—On the 6lh January, 1833, H.M.S. Inconstant sailed from 
Cork with the right wing of the 93rd Highlanders, iinjlcr the command of 
Major Arthur, having on board, with her own cre^j', nearly COO souls, 
including men wymen, and childien, and fivem'uitlfs* provisions,baggage, 
&c. The wind had been WowiRg for some time from the westward,—the 
morning after she sailed if esme round to the southward, and continued so 
four or five days, duniig w’hich time sheVun upwards of 120U miles, about 
half the distance; on one occasion the /nconstaht actually went upwards 
cf fifteen knots, though only fourteen and a-half were marked on the log¬ 
book; after that she had nothing but a continuation of gahis of wind 
accompiyiied with heavy snow si onus; the wind veering from S.W. to N.W. 

0^1 the evening of the 20tii January, after being out fourteen days, so 
much had the gale inci;eascfi that the close-reefed maintop-sail and main^ 
stay-sail were blown away, and the ship lay-to for the night under a clpse- 
reefed main try-sail. On the .aorniug ottlic 2Ist the Inconstant was 
wore under bare polesTtneither then nor on the previous sight did she ship 
a single sea. In the log of that*day, being^^under clo*«-reefod fore and , 
maintop-sail, main and mizt|p try-SHil, and lore stay-sail, at noon it was 
marked “ Imrd gales with heavy squalls and a heavy sea; ship remarkabW 
easy, carrying a turn weather helm.” So intense was the cold during the ' 
snow storm that many of the men Ipst the temporary use of their hands, 
and some fainted away from extreme agony. On the 23ih .Tanuary the 
slfip got into soundings, but o\j(ing4o the thickness of the weather did not 
make the land until the 28thr and on the 29th anchored in Halifax hav- - 
hour, being twenty-three days from Cork, whicR, ooasidering flie time of* 
year, must be admitted to be an extradrdinarily quick passage, and having . 
had two maintop-sails and two tonrses split to pieces. 

The day the Inconstant got in, her sides and rojfes were coated with icc;, 
the thermometer down to eignt, about Iweuty-fixir degrees bek>tv 
point. On the 93rd landing they were met by several hundreih of the in¬ 
habitants, ahd raost heartily cheereil. 

, yn»the 6th February theilnconsVmt left Halifax on her return to, 
England. Epr Uie first three or lt>ur days the wind was from the s'e^tKi 
and eastward. •On tfte morning of the 10th February the wind suddenly, 
shifted to the westward, which gmduajly increased to a hurricane. The 
ship was soon scudding under a close-reefed maintop-sailtind fore-sail; in 
a. short time there was a most awful and tremendous sea running, more so 
than the oldest sailor pft* board ever remembered to have seen : .several 
seas came.up astern a9 high as tl^e miSeh-tbp, and the horizon forward 
W&S frequently seen over itnc*foretoi>-8jubyand ; a small gig atthefifer.n 
'davits, howevei; remained there without sustaiuiRg^the least injufy. ’ On 
'* U. S.Jouaif. No. U3 »*Apbh., 1838. ... • , * 
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that day (thj 10th FebAiary) the ship made 310 miles, an equal, if not a 
greater distance than ari^ ship evfer made in twenty-four hours. Incon¬ 
sequence of the faremost davit being carried away the starboard quarter* 
boat was lost, and in endeavouring to save the life of a^an who was 
nearly washed overboard the First-Lieutenant (Sacket Hope) was seriously 
hurt, the bight of the boat’s fall having g(^t entangled round his leg, and 
he would most certainly have been dragged ever the side if aevesrfl of the 
watch had not rushed to his assistance. The boat in filing stfuck the 
spare maintop-saiA-yard, whfch waS* outsidfl );he chains, carried away the 
after-lashing and part of the yard, a;id if went ♦after*'the cutter. Tfee sesj 
increased during the nigtd, and in ihe middle watch part of a heavy sea 
in tlm lee roll came ovet the starboard waist hammock ncitingT'which 
filling immediately, It was of course washed away. As tKc hatche« were 
not battened down, the otRcerof the watch ordered the deck to be scuttled 
lu two or three places to clear her of the water, but it suhsequently aji- 
])cared to lie ft'‘edless, as her rolling was ver/*easy, and nothing on deck 
was started, or scartc a i^pe-yarn strained aloft: it w'as not even reqwsife 
to double-breach the guns, although very h&'avy ones. After the ji,Ule 
moderated they had nothing but changeable winds, and anchored at l*ly- 
moiith on the •23rd«Febriiary, bping seventeen days making the passage 
from Halifax. ■■ ^ 

The Inconstant’s character for speed, after Jhree successful trials with 
the Pique, coaid not be doubted; blither passage to North America, 
across the Atlantic and back, in«the depth of winter, her lying-to and 
scudding in some of the heaviest gales of wind and stormy weather that 
could be met with in any part of'the world, with such perfect ease, and 
without labouring in the least, has fully proved t hat she lias not only speed 
hut every other good (lualily requisite Ibr a most perfect man-of-ij’ar, and, 
therefore, most justly may her gallant cons1,i’uctor, Uear-Admiral Hqyes, 
be proud of her. The Inconstant has been re'fitted, and is perfectly ready 
again for service. We repeat, lliat a lucid dcsdription of the Pique’s 
voyage to and from Halifax, witli the head-quarters of the 93rd Regiment, 
will be highly interesting, to be placed in juxtapos;%)n with the tbregoing 
clear and admirable statement of that qf the Inconstant. 

On the 5rd inSlant H.M.a. Actaiun, 2fi, Captain T.ord Edward Russell, 
came to Spithead from the South Amcricarf Station, having on lioard 
about 3j0,000 dollais on freight on merchants’ account, and her Majesty's 
Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of IJrazil, Henry Hamilton, Esq., and 
family. The Act<XHm left Valparaiso on the 2nd November; Rio Janeiro, 
3rd January: Snd Baliia, Ifjth January. The squadron were disposed “tis 
follows:—^The Stag, 46, Commodore Sulivkn, at Valjiaraiso: Imogene at 
.the South.Sca Islands, but expected to be at Valparaiso about the middle 
of January ; Cleopatra, at Mexico ;♦ Rover and Basilisk, with the Chilian 
squadron on the Coast of Peru ; BublinM^vvith the tlag of Rear-Admiral 
Sir G. E. Haniond, Lyya dnd^ Spider, at Hio Janeiro; the Admiral 
anxiously<waiting to be relieved in ihc,£:omriiand by Rear-Admiral Ross; 
•COttialrice'at Buenos Ayres, and Sparrowhawk at Montevideo. The 
Ilcrcule, Inench ship of the line, having the Prince de Jqinvitle ok. board, 
and a corvette called the Favourite, arrived from Toulon at Rio on the tjnd 
January. , * < ^ 

The Samarang Was lying at Bahia for the protection of‘the British pro¬ 
perty, and the Wizard was at Pernambuco. All commerce at Bahia was 
completely suspended, the town and forts being in possession of the rebels.- 
The British property was respected in consequence of the rebel chief hav¬ 
ing issued a proclamation declaring that any-person found guiity of 
plunder should be shot. The Imperialists had ieo"ived reinfor/*em€nts oi 
troops from Pernambuco, but the R^bel Chief, so tar from evincing ahy 
synipiom of surrender, declared he would arm the black population; and 
it is, therefore, more than probable that the most sanguinary result wBl b< 
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the end of the rebellion. In the course of ker«ser^ice on thelSouth Araeri- 
cantstfttion the Actajon has visited several of the*^outh Sea Islands. 

' ‘[In a previous sheet a detailed account will be found of the Acfason’s 
sojourn among; the various South Sea Islands, and we have, therefore, 
omitted it here.] • 

The Actseon, having landed^ier treasure, ^as ordered into this harbour 
to be paid off, |nd was put out of commission yesterday the 2Uth March: 
before Aiis occurred her Captain had the bad luck to l^e compelled te'have 
a Court Martiarh^ld on the Carpenter for i^peated acts of drunkenness, 
^and*{he charges beThg f^Uyprovec^ the Court sentenced him to be re¬ 
duced^ from the second class of warritnt officer^of his rank, fo the third 
class.* 'The Actwon is to taken in dock and Drought forward for service 
agairiwith all ixpeditlon. 

On the ]6th instant H.M. steamer Columbia, Mr. Tliompson, R.N., 
Commander, ai rived from Passages, bringiitg to England about 130 of the 
disbanded* O’Connell Legion. The greater part have b*en moved from 
Spain in the Prince Regent and Alonzo Iranspdrts, to Scotland and Ire¬ 
land. Very few have voKinteered to continue in the Spanish service. 
Those which the Columbia brought to this port were paid a portion of 
their wages in cash, hut the arrears an<J gratuity were m the shape of a 
printed ticket, stating they wcie entitled to certam,suhis, winch many will 
lose, and as tln^ naturally sa^ and think, be defrauded of both. Their 
outward condition was most pitiable, many being scarcely decent, and all 
filthy and dirty in tlie cxlrcmc. They mostly ajipcaved hcaitliy young 
men, and fit for service, but expressed tl^iuselvcs to be disgusted with the 
treatment they have experienced from^the Spanish Government. They 
were landed at the Dockyard, and passed out as they received their money. 
Some have since been inlisted into the depots in tins garrison. 

The ftellcrophon, Madagj^car, Pique, and Orestes, are daily expected. 
The* IJellerophon having been on tiie rocks at Gibraltar, is to be docked 
and repaired here: sh^ was^n a most perilous situation, and but for the 
skill and seamanship of her Captain (Samuel .lackson, C.lh), aided by a 
well-discipiined crew,•would have been lo^. The Madagascar, since her 
outfit at PoiUmoulh, has been on shore once or twice m*the West Indies, 
and lier damages are so serious that she has Inien ordered rtome, and is also 
to be docked and refilled hefe with all expedition. The Pique I alluded to 
before. The Orestes has been upwards of three years in commission, and 
is ordered from the Mediterranean to be paid off. 

The Lily, anew IG-gun brig, built by the present Surveyor; the Mo- 
diste, a corvette constructed by ^Rear-Admiral Elliot, tJ.B.; and the 
V’olage, 2<'', liave called here cif their way to their several destinations: tlie 
two first are for the Cape station, the Volage Hor East Indies. Tlie^ 
Voiage and her Majesty’s late schooner Pineher sailed fiom Slieerness fdr 
this port on Sunday the 4tli insfcint. Jietween four and live p.m. on Tues¬ 
day the Gth, the schooner was observed standing jn for the Isle of Wiiiht, 
to wisdward of the Volage^ the,,weather fine, but the wind at times 
S(pially; the Messenger, Government steamer, two Irish steamers, Slid*’ 
severaWither ve|sels were in sight, all bound up Channel; the Volage and 
^ Pinenjr working to Spithead. ^ It is suppo.sed, for no one is alive to tell 
’ thddale, that a squall caught the f^hConer, threw Ijer on her beam-ends, 
and having a press, of sail set, and a heavy gun amidships, with botts,* 
spars', &e., on deck, she never rigjited. and all on board were instantly 
drowned, * 

It i$ also said, that when the Volage missed her, she made exertions to 
discover where she was and that, it being then dark, a blue-light was 
burnt and^a gun fired,*^o denote her position, in case any of the unfor- 
timate people should be able to getjo her; but beyond that nothing wao 
for thb Volage made the best of her way to S|>ithead, without 
the sea all highl and at the davm of day causing a look-out to m 
• • • • « N 2 , . 
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kept for Ihc vfreck. It,fs also asserted, that not until the following Satur¬ 
day, in consequence rumours prevailing of Ihe loss of the schooner, 
was any inquiry os investigation made, and then a sort of gossip was held < 
at the Port Admiral’s Office about her un^ her unfortunate crew; for it 
does not appear that it led to any steps being taken j.to scnU in search of 
her, and the matter would plobably nave tfceu dropped, the Volage being 
ordered to sea, but detained until Tuesday morning, the Captain’^ cervices 
being required as member of a Court-martial. * 4 

However, on M/)nday the* l'2th instant, ‘five days aftet the melancholy 
occurrence, two Cowes pilots called op th^ Bdrt Adinhal to state thaj.*they 
had seen the crutch of tVw main-boom of a vessel supposed to belong to a' 
inan-^f-war, lying, or rather floating, aboiit f(far miles and a half /%.S.W, 
of tlie Owers light-vessid ;• and the Second-Master-Aklendant 9 f the 
Dockjarcl, having been despatched early on Tuesday morning, ascertained 
that the wreck of the Pincher is lying in about fourteen fathoms water, on 
her larboard broadside, with all .suil set, and <!ier head S.W. 'Measures 
were immediate!) taken fo weigh her; and on Thursday Mr. Sadler {jigam 
went with the buoy-boats, mooring, and other hghters, sailing craft, atjd a 
force of 1 Ou riggers and seamen from the slnps; and the Columbia steamer 
having lande<l lier men from Spam, was promptly supplied with coals, and 
despatched after thefni, 

Mr. Abbinett, of Gosport, with his c^ew, and their Civing-apparatus, 
were also employed; but in consequence of thl* tempestuous state of the 
weather, and the heavy sea,u))onAhe spot, they have all been compelled to 
return to poit, without doing mom than ascertain her exact position. Mr. 
Abbinett’s men have been down tWice, but could not see a single body; 
and althougli there are a variety of reports that some have been washed 
on shore, yet not one has been recognised. The galf of her trysail-boom 
was brought to the dockyard on Monday, having been picked upbff Wor¬ 
thing; and this morning the Victoria, revenu^ cutter, brought in a sftiall 
boat picked up olf Reachy Head. Tiie weather totally prevents all work, 
upon her; and us Mr. Sadler thinks, and no one in the Dockyard is more 
competent to perform tlie work* of raising the schooner, that it will require 
four or five days''calm weather to float lier, there Vs every probability that 
she will be broken to pieees»belbrc quiet weather occurs. 

It remains now only to say, that the Pinchtr was built at Bermuda in 
J 826, of cedar; she was paid off nut long ago at Chatham, and alter being 
repaired, was lilted for sea again, and the command of her given to Lieut. 
Thomas Hope (u), who, with tlie following ollicers, seamen, Marines, and 
boys, were siqfposed to have been in her when she over.set. Their nam^s 
ap|>ear on the last mnster-book left at »he«rness; whether there were any 
«^i>assensere or not, unconuecled with the Navy, time only will discover :— 
‘'Thomas H. Snoswefi—Clerk in CJiarge. 

Andrew Anderson—Assistant-Surgeon... 

William Yeames—Secjond-Mister and Pilot. 

^ Michael Kelly—Clerk in Charge }.o jyin GfitFon. 

* ^^itliarrvVTray—Boatsvs am’s-Mate. 

Wifliam Sergeant, Kichard Ward, fwTohn Glynn, Charles Parkej, Abra¬ 
ham Logan, George Thomas, Hugh Willl^nis, .Tames Henning, ^iiarles 
Arthur, James Itogers, James Doyit, ^llen Gibson, John Walker—Able ' 
Seamen. 

Klias Laurie—Gunner’s Crew. 

Edward Parsons, Thomas Ilanfs, John Browning, l^bert Scott, John 
Ross—Boys of tne First Cla.ss. v ^ 

Thomas Hamilton, Robert Newman—Boys of the Second Class. 

William Felly, corporal; and Samuel Curtis, JSdward Woods, Na^e 
Clarke, William Goodman, and Peter Dennis, piivutes—Royal Manias** 

The Apollo troop-ship is ready for service; and the 
returned from foreign'service, is preparing, again, fpr sijft,*. TJie 
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Master of the Garrison has orders fo send stores ^iVinehesfir, for the use 
*of the two battalions of the Guards which are to maitdj from London on 
the 26th instant into that city. It is believed ttiey will bo kept tliere until 
the troop-shipe are quite prepaYed to take them on board, and then hauled 
alongside the Bockyafd: the troops will then make a forced march into the 
yard, aqd step from the jeyy into the ships. Theie are orders to take 
charce ^ all baggage that may be sent down, and about sixty tons 
belonging to the»Grenadier Giyirds is pow on*its passa?re to the Dockyard. 
The«Malabar and"•liastings♦will each take troops*, and the Inconstant, 
f iquA and, no doubt, Madagascar*-;SO that Lord Durham yvill depart 
from $j)ithead with a large fiorce. There are two* steamers to acconq)any 
the squadron. , 

Th^ following Midshipmen passed for Lieutenants at this port on the 
13th instant:—Mr. John E. Bridges, Lord Fit-d. H. Kerr, Mr. C. H. May, 
Mr. A. K. J)unlop, Mr. T. V* M^^dgson, Mr. P. G. Netlletoii, Mr. Geo. L. 

G. Bowyear. , , 

P.S.—^The Tagus steam-packet has arrived at Falmouth; and by her we 
have letters from the Mediterranean srpiadron up to the end of February, 
and from Gibraltar, Oporto, and Lisbon, a IbrtnigJitMaler. Admiral the 
lion. Sir llobert Ittoptbrd was at^alta with the following ships:—Princess 
Charlotte (flag), Kndney, \*anguard, Barham, l^ortlaiul, with the flag of 
licar-Admirai Sir T. Biiggs ; (Jeylon, with the broad pendant of C’aptain 
Superintendent Sir .John Louis; Dido, Tyne, l^eacon, Wolverine, Magpie, 
and Confiance. The Asia had gone tr^Athen.s. Previous to her going, 
an exchange had taken ])lace between Commander Holt of that ship, and 
Commander Newell of the Orestes. The latter ship was to sail for Eng¬ 
land iffltnediately, and may be daily expected. The Portland bad her 
orders also, and is on her passage home, with Rear-Admiral Sir T. Briggs 
and ianiily. The Belteropnoii was in the Mole at Gibraltar. Captain 
Jackson has applied to leave the ship, that he may take up his appoint¬ 
ment as Superintendent of Pembroke Itbckyaid, and for Commander 
Picking to be allowed*to bring tlie Bellerophon to England ; but as the 
latter is sick in Gibraltar Hospilal, it may* be some t-feeks before she 
arrives. The vacancy in ti?e fleet occasioned by the death of Lieutenant 
Arlett of the Conflance has been given to Mr. Richard Oliver, Mate of thj 
Princess Charlotte—the command of the Confiance to Lieutenant Slop- 
ford, a nephew of the Commander-in-Cbicf. 

,ln consequence of Captain J. 1). Dundas, M.P. for Bevizes, having 
accepted the appointment of (51erK of the Ordnance, a new Captain to 

H. M.S. Britannia, the flag-ship of Admiral Sir, V.’purham at Ibis porj^ 
will be nominated. It is reported that Captain J. Tajlor, C.B., willtJe 
the person. 

The Nautilus is ordered to the Coast of^frtca Jo relieve the Childers. 


^ . , Lloyd’.s, March 2l, 1838. 

Siiaj-^The Ccfmmittec for ruanaging the affairs of Lloyd's have had 
thoif iltention drawn to ibe»l^liowin|^ paragraph in the United Service 
Journal for the ^itescpt month, unuer the head of ' ^ • 

“ Correspondence from tl^e Pr^cipal Ports and Stations, 

Portsmouth,•Feb. 21,183s. 

“ Since tny p«|tjiArks upon the floating bridge, which was in contem¬ 
plation between Gosport* and the towns pf Portsmouth ancf Port^'ea, the 
iireposcfs of, and sUbsift'ibers to, th^ underbvking, after getting the share- 
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Insurance at/ Lloyd’s, JvJ^, thrttugh their Secretary, announce(^ their in¬ 
tention not to onen an insurance on any vessels that mi^ht visit Forts-^ 
mouth Harbour while such a formidable slructurc as a floating bridge 
was plying between the towns, and rendering the anchomge dangerous, 
and the cables and hawsers pf ships liable lo injury.** 

I am directed to infoi m you, that tlie statement is utterly destitute of 
any .foundation, and to request that you w*ll insert a oohtraUjction in 
your next Number,* • , ^ 

‘ I am, Sir, your obedient j^r-zant, , 

, , • •W. Hobson, Secretary. . 

*‘*’5 Tlie foregoing has arrived too late tbrvefeienec to our Portsmouth 
correspondent this montli. ^We shall ascertain, by our n<‘xt, the h^unda- 
lioti of the statement alluded to—in tlie mean time we append Mr. Bob- 
son’s contradiction.—En. 

* *■ Plymoutli, Marcli iiOth, 19#8, 

Mr. Editou,—T he Pritomart, 10, tender to*tlic Alligator, L'8, Cap^fain 
Sir J. Gordon llrcmer, went out of liumoaze into the Sound on tlie 20th 
ult., having eompUfled her chain messenger, the iilmcnt of which appears 
to have been the clueiicause of her deiention in harbour for nearly a fort¬ 
night previously, lloth the Britomart aijd Ai^gator wefo paid vvages in 
advance on the 21st, and sailed, in comjiany, on the following day, to pro¬ 
ceed on their vovage to Avstrahf.. The severe gales which these ships 
encountered shortly after they Uft this port made it necessary that the 
Alligator should return, having * sprung her bowsprit: she came back 
accordingly on the 2iith, was brought into havbiuir, and supplied with a 
new one: on tlie 4th of this month she again wont out of harbour, and 
look her final lU^parturc on the 8tli, expectiu^to fall in witli the Britopiart 
at Tenerifte. ^ 

The Calliope. 2S, Captain T. Herbert, came iiVto the Sound on the’ 
2'{rd ult., and sailed on the 2i\d of this montli for her destination. South 
America. The .Vulcan, steam revenue-vessel, ,I*leutenant-Commander 
(‘rispin, from Portsmouth, ^Iso arrived on the 2ord ult., and sailed for a 
cruize on the 27\h; and life Diligeuco, transport, came in on the same 
day from Portsmouth, witli stores icr the. Bocicyard. 

. The Inconstant, 'M), Captain 1). Pring, arrived in the Sound on the 24th 
from Halifax, having conveyed tlnther, from Cork, part of the 93rd Uegi- 
ment. It appears tliat on her passage out she ran, for two successive 
days. 277i mile's per day, and during l^at time she sailed 28^ miles in tvro 
hours, under double-reefed top-sails, amf’topgallant-sails. In coming 
vVack she made good ^l 0 *miles in twenty-four hours, and completed her 
passage within eighteen days, having left Halifax on the r»th of February. 
She experienced severe weather both-on', and home. On the 11th and 
12th it blew a heavy gaW fio'm the 8.W. On Sunday the 18th a seaman 
fell from the flying jib-boom : the hfi^buoj' was instantly lowered, and 
two*or the,'“ young gentlemen*’ on hoard readily jumped into a boat in 
the hope of rescuing the poor fellow frdm a watery grave ;,but*the« 2 ;i was 
running very high at the time, and after /in aliseiice of more than two 
hours from the shjp,/they returned xo her, filiding that {heii; efforts wWe 
‘unavailing. ♦ • • 

” The interest which is felt at this pprt respecting the Inconstant has 
caused particulaf iuftuiry lo be made into her actual condition after the 
severe weather she encountered in twice crossing the 4-l^^^tic, moi'a. espe¬ 
cially as she came into harbour to undergo certain repairs, which, being 
imperfectly understood, have been greatly magnified by common rep^t, 
So much has been saiclpf the,too 8hgh( consfe uefton of this sbi^, as regards 
the scantling of, and openings between, the timbers of the^frames, that M * 
was generally supposed she would exhibit eymptoiQs of having atiaiiurf'’ 
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herself considerably; but as the contrary prove^tp be the dhsc, it may be 
infe#red fhat if her structure be too s1ig;ht for ships in general of her class, 
the plans from which slie was built were so ably desigi/ed as to have pro¬ 
duced an easiness in her evolutions which has favoured her greatly in all 
her movements. TltC most serious injury w^ich the shij) has sustained, 
seems to be that which arose Aom the larboard fore-channel having been 
partial'^ statttj(.l by a heavy* sea, which struck it on the underside. In 
other Inspects t}»e defects were, I believe, ^f an unwnportant character. 
Tli^ nave all bee» made gqpdjjy the* Dockyard, and the ship went down 
into 4he Sound this morwng, to wait orders. 

On,the morning (Sunday) of the :25th ult. the tides rose fo a height 
exceealiig between iive ana six. feet, the ordinary level of high-wafer at 
spring tides, idnndating many parts of Stonehoiise and Plymouth to such 
an extent that communications from house to house could only l )0 effected 
by the ai(J of boats. 

The Caledonia, 120, paul off at this port in Septemheiflast, was taken 
into* dock on the 20th ul^., to be newly coppered and have her defects 
at>nded to. She occupies the dock in which .she underwent a thorough 
repair eight years ago, since which time sue has been flag-ship here to Sir 
Manly Dixon; she was al’terwards employed for about one year and alialf 
on Channel service in command of Captain (now ^liar-Admiral) Sir James 
Ilillyar ; and lastly, was r^-coirwnissioned in May, for the flag of Sir 
Josias Rowley, on the Mediterranean Station, whence she returned six 
months ago, was paid off, and put into ftrdinacy. 

The Sylph, cutter, arrived from Por’kmouth on the 26th ult.; she is to 
he fitted as a tender to the Royal Adelaide, in the room of the Netley, and 
the latter vessel is to be fitted up and employed as a sailing-lighter. The 
liightnyig, steamer, Lieutenant-Commander J. Shamhler. arrived from 
Woolwich on the 27th i^t., and returned thither on the 2nd of this 
month, with the family of Captain Phipps Hornley, (Lli., Superintendent 
of Woolwich Doekyartl, on board. 

The Devon, lighter, belonging to thisjiort, arrived from Pembroke on 
the 28th, and on the ^t]i inst. sailed for the iiortli coast of Spain with stores 
and provisions for Lord John Hay’s siiuad/on. The^^avage, 16, Lieu¬ 
tenant-Commander Hon. 1^ R. Curzon, was'paid wages on the 28lh, and 
sailed for the north coast of Spain on the 7th of this month, having on 
board, as passengers, Captains Spurill and Graham of the Royal Marine 
Corps, who have gone out to join the battalion at San Sebastian. The 
former of these is to relieve (Japtain Steele, who is appointed to the 
Marine Artillery. The Hind. cutVer, came in on the 1st or the month from 
the Mediterranean, dismasted, ami is laid up for tl^e present in ordinary. 

Mr. Lloyd, Assistant Inspector of Government machinery, wlm^ 

attached to the Dockyard at Dcvonf^iort, returned to his duties onthe i^t 
instant, having completed a U-xr of inspection to the various steam-packet^ 
stations at l^embroke, Waterford, HoJ^head, •Dublin, Liverpool, Port- 
patrick, Dover, and Weymodtii, whidi he will »;e-visit periodymlly, for the 
puiposc of keeping up an accurate knowledge of the etticiency*of the 
machinery bf tfee steam-vessels employed as packets,for the information of 
lV{y Lords Commissioners of4he Admiralty. 

The Canjel, Jishter, arrived oai the 2nd instant frpm Pembroke witjj 
store.s for this f the Duck, lighter, sailed on the same day with«?ores 
for Sheerness; and the Klizabetp, tr^sport, for Woolwich. The Kspofr, ' 
10 -gun-brig, Lieutenant-Commander Poulson, went oitf of harbour into 
the Sound ou the ^rd inst.; she was paid two months’wages in advance on 
the 5th, and sailed the 9th for Falmouth, and atterwards for the north 
coast of Spain and Lisbon. 

'r The Bacrosa, troop-shtp of 630 }ons bur4eR, Mr. Gray, Master, arrived 
4rom Cork* 014 the 6 th instant, leaving there the Z^th Regiment of High- 
* laaden(400 etrongh whom she brought |rqm Oe^oii» ftfler an absenee^f 
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eleven years.' She wa^t^jeen into^dock on Tuesday last (Ulh ii^tant) fo 
be newly coppered, and it was not before she wanted it: she was nearly 
live montlis making Iier passage from Ceylon to Cork. Her next voyage 
will be to Halifax with detachments of the* Royals, 37tbj and 43rd Regi¬ 
ments, for whose lecejition s\iie is now' beirig fitted np at the Dockyard, 
with accommodation for (iOO men, besides women and children. She will 
be undocked to-morrow {'.ilst), if there be sufficient water to Sloatf Jier out, 
and will be finished'by the Dpekyard, in all respects,in about a week from 
the present time. « t 

The Lily,.l6-gim brig. Commander u. Redve, f/ent out of harbour om the 
7th, was paid wages in advance on tlic Oth, and sailed for Portsmouth on 
Ihe 12th, where it is expected she will be joined by the Modeste, corvetteof 
18 guns, Com. Eyres, for the purpose of attbrding these vessels an oppor¬ 
tunity of trying their relative rates of sailing. 

Tiie Tortoise lighter sailed on tlie 9th for Falmouth, with artificers and 
stores from this‘Dockyard,. to assist in getting tne Ranger packet off the 
rocks at Trefusis Point, having been driven upo^n them during the ga>.5 of 
the 15th ultimo, when she broke from her moorings. Mr. S\)illev, whcTis 
one of the assistants to the Master-Shipwnght, was ordered to Falmuuili 
on the 4th instant, tq inspect the‘*position and slate of the vessel, and, 
having well considered^ the best means of extricating h^*r from her diUi- 
ciilty, to deteiminc upon the requisite niumbe<i of shipwrights, and the 
kinds and (piantilies of stores necessary for launching or lowering tlie 
vessel into dee)) water. Thoobjcct has not yet been acconijdished, but 
some progress has been made towf^^ds it, and there is very little doul)t but 
that in the course of a few’ days the Ranger will arrive safely at this port 
to undergo the needful degree of repair. 

The Athol troop-ship arrived on the 9th from the Mauritius, laft from 
Portsmouth, with the service companies of the 29th Regiment. They 
landed the same dny, and the Athol again sailfd fo);^ Portsmouth on the 
12th. This ship left tlie Mauritius on the lotli of December, and put into 
Cork on the 27tli of February account of bad wcaljier), having made 
her voyage in seventy-nine days, which, on an avumge, takes nearly four 
months. The foyiowing arc ^he oflicers<of the ‘29th Regiment who came 
home in her, viz.:—Ijieutena^it-Colonel Smipspn; Brevet-Major Hicken, 
(Mptain Eneas, Lieutenants Hon. W. F. Byng, .1. 0. Lucas, \V. Hemjdiill, 
CL L. Way, and A. St. George Stepney, Paymaster Farewell, Adjutant 
Hemphill, and Surgeon Ingham. 

The Sylph, t\'nder to the flag-ship, was taken on the w'et-slip on the 
morning of the 121h, and turned off ag»n the same afternoon, having had 
her copppr examined, and partial defects made good. She is now’ in the 
Channel, tilting Hov fhe use of the Port-Admiral, who struck-his 
flag on the 13th, to absent himself\ni leave, during which period the 
duties of Port-Admiral Will devolve upon Rear-Admiral Frederic Warren, 
Superintendent of the Dockyard.’’The Mutine,packet, Lieut. Com. Pawle, 
having corfipleted her defects, sailfed cni the 12th for Falmouth. The 
WeuzeJ JO,Laving undergone a slight repair, and been put info sea-going 
condition, was masted on the ]3th instant, and afterwards brought theng-. 
side the jetty, ready for commissioning. ^. 

Op the 14th instant,* the Columbine.^ 16, Captain ^Henderson, arrivM 
from the Coast of Africa, bringing news of great mortafity among the 
cruizers on that .station. The Forcs/cr, brigantine, fitted out at this port 
in November bask had lost her Commander, Lieutenant Rosenhurg, and 
ten men; the Bonetta had lost her Commander, Lieutenant "Dcschamps, 
Iho Assistant-Surgeon, Assistant-Cderk, and twenfy-two men; the Aitna, 
three officers and twenty-two men; and^the Raven, h^r Assistant-^urgeoHi 
Second-Master, Mate, and ten men. Lttutenfcnt M‘Clever1y apfi five men"' 
l^loiiging to the i^tna are the only persons who escaped ^ntagion. *lt^ 
appears that the Bnzzayd, 10, was to have left witWki a day or two after 
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Ihe Gojumbine; she is» therefore, l^ourly ej^nc^ted. Tie Orestes, 18, 
0^. Newell, may also be looked lor very snortly, ,as she is to leave 
tribraltar at the end of this month. 

The Talbc#t, -jiS, lyinj? alongside the Dockyard, is quite ready for com¬ 
missioning: report* gives h^ to Captain ^odrington, Sir Edward's son. 
The Pilot, 16, building, wUrbe launched about June: she will be a very 
desir^e cSnvmand, and many are, no doubt, already anxiously desiring 
the appointment. The Jass^ur, 16 ,,is at oqe of''the jetties, where She will 
undergo a slight^'gpair, and he fitted for sea-service; Tlie Malabar, 74, 
Cajitain Harvey, having boch fittc'^ I'or the conveyance of troq|)S to Halifax, 
wiltJeave the linlk in a or two to take in sailing moorings, and at the 
end dl’ the njonth will go down into the Sound. She has lert her lower- 
deeft: guns on shore; her mam-deck is entirely covered in over the skid- 
beams ; and she will be capable of carrying out upwards of 700 men. 

The IvKh tides alludc(^to m a former part of my letter, being accom¬ 
panied with a heavy sea from the S.W., have, } regret To say, been pro- 
^tslive of some mischifif to that splendid work t*lie breakwater, many 
^ncs having been upsei, and the whole of the cranes at the west end 
thrown down. I am not ac<juainted with sufficient particulars to afford 
you further information on the subject,* but am induced to think that the 
injury sustained is by no moans tnflmg. ' 

Jt affords me pleasure to .»ay lliat our neighbour, Rear-Admiral Sir 
James Iliilyar, who resides at Torpoint House, Torpoint, has been awarded 
a pension of 3U0/. per .annum, ns one*of the sea Flag-Ollicers entitled to 
Hie same, pursuant to the reconimendjlioii of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Army and Navy Appointments. That gallant and 
distinguished officer led the boats in cutting out two Spanish corvettes at 
Karceiima; he assisted in the Pha'be at the reduction of the Mauntius, 
and in the capture of La r^Tcide and two otlicr French frigates; captured 
the Essex Ainericap frigate after a most gallant action; and rendered 
effective service when commanding the Niger on the Coast of Egypt. 

I had almost oniUted to mention the ?ii»rival of the Volage, 28, Captain 
11. Smith, on the lOtU instant, from Portsmouth; she,sailed again on the 
18th for ihe Cape of Good Hope^and India., 

\ Yours, S;c. 

D. 


Milford Haven, March 26, 183$. 

Mr. Editor, —Since my last monthly communication,* it has been offi¬ 
cially announced to the officers or Pembroke Yard that Captain Jackson, 
(LB,, at present in command of the Belleroplicn, 74, is appointed t^^ 
Superintendency of that arsenal, as^ tlie commancl of the lioyal SovefHgn 
yacht, vacant since the deatWof the late Captain, Cumby. 

The follow’ing epitaph on the latter gtHtremyi is from the pen of Jame^ 
Prior, Esq., author of the ‘Life c\f Goldsmith,* ^c.:— 

Here, whore the best aud bravest all must lie, 
lirsts one, who living, oTteu dared to die! 

TrainM to the seaman’s ajt: that rigid school 
Taught him wi/h seal ^ serve—with skill Xo r^le;— 

Me'ei ttom his public uuty tempted to swerve. 

Ills praise lu private what the good deserve. 

Brave—yet the softer*virtuA ruled his mind, 

And ihotigh a warrior bred, he loved his kind j * 

*Ne’er*inet 4 foe bil^wish was not to spat^— 

1^0 danger ’scaped, hut breathed to Heaven Ms prayer; 

Through%n(^iy a ebme 4 >nrflued a vent'rous wny. 

Till victory'erowflM hitmin Trafalgar Bay; 

^ucK COKBY was;—to weep all we caiijr-* 

A gaUuitt a Snikl 1- 
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On the 24tly ultimo, t^ie^Castlemartin Yeomanry Cavalry, under com* 
mand of Major Bowling, after a field-day's exercise, dined togethertat 
PerabroVe, iu commemoration of the surrender to their arms of a body of 
French infantry which landed at Fisligard, in this county^ some forty 
years ago. The Commandant is, however, the otrly individual now 
belonging to the corps who was present withfit upon that occasion. 

During the late gales, the Prospero steanl-packet, Liei^t.^Stev<5nson, 
RN., Commander, wfis very nearly being wrecked on the. Coast (fi‘ Ire* 
land. Fortunately,'she was dnven in'to Yopl^liall, over /he bar of wliich 
she was literally lifted by a heavy sea. I'She arViv^ here on the ‘28tli jfit., 
and was immediately taken into dock to have her defects made good, 
where she still remains. They will he completed on the .31st inst.'when 
she will again resume her duties on the station. ’ «. 

The following vessels, constructed on the plans of Sir William Symonds, 

the Surveyor of the Navy, will be launched from Pembroke Yar^ during 

flic ensuing summer, viz.:— ' 

« < 

The Grecian—Gth rate—a corvette—to c^irry 16 guns. 

The Daphne—ditto ditto ditto 18 gnus. 

The PetiTel—a packet. 

The PiMigiuTi—ditto. , 

The preference is being given at that establishment to <‘he completion 
of small craft, althougli there are some Itlrge <;.hips constructing there. 
The Gleaner, formerly the Gulnai\', steam-packet, J.ieut. Davies, R.N., 
Commander, put in here on the l‘2t,hinst. through stress of weather, on 
her passage from Holyhead to Woolr.vich. .Having taken in a supply of 
coals, she sailed on the loth. Lieut. Carr, il.M., has relieved Lieut. 
M‘Kinnon atPembiokc. The detachment at that place, under Captain 
Mitchell, are in a most offieieni slate. It is rumoured that Mrt't C. 
Jones, Surgeon of Pembroke Royal Dockyard* is to have the vacancy 
caused at Chatham by tlie superannuation oli' Dr..Rowlands. A new 
landing-place is being constructed at Pemliroke. Yard, which is nearly 
completed, as well as the new rodi'over the building-sbp. 

" » G. 
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REVIEWS AND CIUTICAL NOTICE.S. 

Auber’s Risk- and Progress of tub British Power in India. 

H f. 

If we have been slow jo notice this work, it has not been for want of a 
tK^«j)preci^ion of its .ability and value. No person could have brought 
more competence to the task than MivAuber, long the respected Secre¬ 
tary to the Court of Dircfclors., We have, ir. consequence, an authentic 
political history of our mighty orftpiro m the East from the epoch when, 
having previt)ps]y existed by incorporation, in tfie reign of Elizabeth, (wmo 
1600, it^ose irdo some importance under “ The United Company of Mer¬ 
chants m England trading to the East‘Indies,” incorporated hi 16Wj,.by 
William the Third, down to the dissohjtion of /he Company’s Cominer.cial 
.CJikrter in 1833—wl\fn,.in the language^of Mi*. Auber#“ yie cpnverse 
the proposition submitted to Parliament in 1783 wAs-ad6pted by the 
^’Le'gislature, and agreed to by the pmprie/ors.” By this we understand 
that while, in the, former case, it was virtually proposed to vest the 
political power and patronage in the King’s Govemrqent, leaving the 
commercial privileges .to the Company, in the latter the political power 
ri^niained while the commercial monopoly was extingMishea. * 

The career of the Brftish ]^ast Indi^ Company has been ^the .ipQst 
rcwukable ^ record, an;l exhibits a siR^essful solecism in ^he'^history Of 
gOTenuQents—a gloriou^ experiment, with all Us faults, lift acts are 
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fairly recorded, and its most eminent sefvant|} ajid officeri faitiifully pour- 
tiayed, in the clear and authoritative narratiVe* of Auber, who has 
added to tlie merit and popularity of his official capacity by tins consum¬ 
mation of Ivs literary laboius. j 

Kastkun India? By Mr- Montgomery Martin. 

T«is is thft%rst volume of a publication dest^ed to comprise the results 
of a statistical survey undertaken some years ba&lj by direction of tlie 
Honourable Coiii^iany^ TJi^ ihguirics were to extend throughout the 
wflole of the territories subject to‘the immediate authority of the Presi- 
detlijy of Fort WiUiam.* The tract contains 60,U00 s{(uare mAes, and 
15^000,000 $f British subjects. The survey was zealously conducted by 
the well-known Dr. Buchanan during a space of seven years, but was left 
incomplete. Mr. Martin, having concluded tlie compilation of f^rd Wel¬ 
lesley’^ Despatches, wa^ permitted by the Directors inspect and make 
sfdections from the documents connocteii witti tlio survey, and has suc- 
i^eded in compiling the»first portion of a publication which, to judge from 
inis specimen, is likely to prove of much intrinsic value, as well as credit¬ 
able to his vicarious labours. • 

-— ^ ‘ 

Observations on tiiEjPrk’*aration and Discipline of the British 
Navy—with Suggestions for a better System. 


There is a fund of good sense andLright'fceling in this pamphlet; and 
as we concur in its views, as well as4n the remarks of the intelligent cor¬ 
respondent by whom it has nicen kindly transmitted to us, we avail our¬ 
selves of the observations of the latter, regretting tliat we have not room 
for the extracts to which he refers. 

• It is gratitying to see tliesc manifestations of zeal for the Service ema¬ 
nating liom so masy competent quarters. Officers appear to be awake,* 
and anxious to awaken others, to the “ New Wants’' of the national arms. 
We may remark, by the way, witli reftPi'ence to Captain George Smith’s 
pamphlet, noticed in our last, that it is not to be inferred from the order 
in whicli that notice is giveiT that Cajrfain Smit>'«5 suggestions were 
deduced from the brocJmtra which standfi immediately before it in our 
critiques. JJaptain Smith’s publication preceded the “ New Wants,” 

“ The enclosed pamphlet (under tlie above title) has only just fallen 
into my hands, and it appears to me well deserving the notice of the 
United Service Journal, as containing a clearer and more statesmanlike 
view of the present state o4' ouf Navy than I have seen since Sir Charles 
Penrose’s posthumous work in 1H30, to w'ji»ch we may ^uly attribi^te 
most of the improvements which liave since talfeh plaje in those pcenc^^ to 
which he more especially adverteiT. , 

** We appear, however, lo be agiyn fast relapsing into languor ailti 
a^thy, and unwilling to attend to any subject except tjiose low and 
degrading party politics, whic*li alone appear capable oiii^nimatin^ and 
exciting,us, and whicli arc noiv unhappily extending their banetul in- 
over*those piofessmns from which they ought to be most carefully 
•{lahished. I * 

“ It is*fqf^thi^reason that% am anxious to irtduce you to Oall^e '•* 
attention of your readers to the observations in question, feeling con^deal.^ 
that, if the nation could once^be nieuie aware of the actual state of thd 
Navy, and the negligence of the Admiralty, a charge of syst^ Wou3d 
be SO loudly and urgently demanded, that no Government would'ven¬ 
ture to persevere in a course which they well know cabnot be deftod^, 

“ Thh appearances qf danger and insecuri^ are rising in 
of the political horizon, a^d it U but tod jnobable that our well-k^^n 
preparatif^, or attention to que Nayy^ may encourage 
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ancient and fotfmidjible mv^Is to* seize so favourable an opportunity of 
avencing their former disgraces, , Allies, I fear, we have none ; the fleets 
of Spain and PorVigal will not inspire our enemies with any extraordinary 
awe; and it seems but too probable that our domestic weaknesskwand dissen¬ 
sions may encouraiie an attack which few would venture to hazard against 
a prepared and united empire. * 

" Residing, as I do, at one of our great sca-pdrts, I can behr Rtnple testi¬ 
mony to'the correctness otv.all the statements contained in the pam^b^et, 
especially those which relate to our most inyi'erfect stato-.of preparatiop, 
our neglect of exercise and inst ruction at dea, aad tiro remaining subjeefsiso 
forcibly enlarged ou, particularly from page 9 to 17, from whicli sqme 
extractsVouUl, I think, be very interesting to your readers,you hav^ not 
room for a more extended review of the work. ‘ 

“ I am, Sir, 

Portsmouth. “ A'Naval Offi.ckr.” 

R* —-r-r a -_r- ■■j 

Tales aijovt ‘Vv’^ale^. By a Lady of the Principality. t 

Respect for the memory of a valued conlributor, the late Captain Robei't 
Campbell of the Navyj by whose accomplished widow this excellent little 
work has been composyd.for the inslruclion of her children, would have 
been.'efficient to induce us to notice it. To this considerati^^n its intrinsic 
merit, respect for the authoress, and the namt of Qaptain T3asil Hall, who, 
with his wonted kindness, has testified his regard for an old friend and 
brother officer by editing this ‘manual, which he has prefaced by a letter 
replete with good sense and good feeing, in ^hich he introduces some noble 
traits of the character of Captain Campholl,\have lent additional motives, 
Mrs. Campbell lias treated the subject with skill and an ample command 
of Cambrian lore, and traders min h older, and, in their own idea,#wi.ser 
than the little folks for whose benefit it was composed, may derive informav- 
. tion from this accurate and pleasing compendium, of \\)elsh history. 


A Concise Review of the CAMfSAjoNs of tiuc Britisij, Legion in Spain. 

By Lieut.-Colonel Humphrey- 

A pRiNCiPAi. pavt> of the histovical portion of this narrative appeared in 
our Number for .lunc last, j^nd attracted aU'’ntion from its tactical 
character and bold views. The remainder consists of discussions and 
correspondence connected with the neglect and dissolution of the Legion, 
into which we do not choose to enter. The writer is an officer of ability, 
and treats military <]uestions with a competent share of professional science. 


NOTICES Ta JIEADKRS AND COllRKSPONDENTS, 


We are compelled, by ll\e length of tVie correspondence respecting the 
9rd Dragoons, to omit a number oC communications which are in type or 
in readiness fgr insertion. Amongst tljese is acreply from Major Mag^e 
to Sir Jokn C^^eron. ‘ * 

'* J. mV’ too late. Not received till 23rU. ^ . 

“.Miles” (Nelson) will find a pommurication'']{rom us at the PubfishWs^* 
wJvct^ we request may be called for. ( ^ ® 

A letter for “ J. F.” was sent some time since to Marlborough-street, 
where, we believe., it still remains for fiis promised call. Wc have no other 
means o^adi^^ing him. ^ 

“W.D. 6.” shall hear from us, as he requests." His packet was duly 
received. ' . 


“Boruiisus^* is thanked. These ridiculous ocour.iii spite of 

every c,sie. • ... 


t 


it 
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)^]K AND ABROAD. , 

iT^was not lo be crcpected tliat the fermentation in the Canadas 
woaid have licen allayed even by the signal successes of the Royal 
troops, or tliat the turbulent and disall'ected spirits who were thus 
thwarted in their selfish %c]iemes would be thereby con^'erted into loyal¬ 
ist^ and honest men. Accordingly wu Jea/n that the French parly. 
«tjpboidened, it would fi^eni, by the protracted presence of Lord Gos- 
ford, is still agitating the Lower Province, while the Upper is again 
threatened with invasion by the re-asacnibled va^^al/onds of Navy Jslanr], 
joined by the jpft-scourings of the American border. Except 
iracling the restorationuf trifnquillily and industrious liabiu in the dis¬ 
turbed districts, these attempts arc uttyvly contemptible, and will doubtless 
yield to a single month of Sir John Goiborne’s supremo Government. 

With respect to the Amei^ans, flie conduct of the j.opulation con¬ 
tinues as hostile to the Britism, and as much disposed to aggression), as 
at the^commenceinent of tlie outbreak; while the Genera) Government 
continues its professions|of amity, and apparently employs the little 
power it possesses ip chci^king the lawless movements of its intractable 
subjects. The cutting out ot the piratical steamer, Caroline, moored 
in the Niagara, near what turns out tef^bc a mere landing-place, with a 
single public-house, retaining the imposing name of Fort ti^chlosser, con¬ 
tinues a vexaia questio amongst the doctrinaires of iTAitralfty ;—on tlie 
exi>ediency of this act justice and communVciise have long since passed 
an approving judgment. • 

To the foul disgrace of America the ladies of Sir Francis Head’s 
family, on their way tluough the border States to New York, there to 
'be joined by Sir Francis, lai life being relieved by Sir George Arthur, 
were grossly insulted and menaced by the semi-savage^ citizens 
Rochester. These enlightened “^patriots” had even arranged to^l^iy- 
lay, and probably dispose of Jliy the summary process of Lynch Law, 8i|* 
Francis himself, who, fortunately for life own jvrson in tlie first instance, 
the citizens of Rochester in th% second, remained at T^ron^. The 
presence of sucii a British force as will soon be assemibled )j;i NorUi 
Am^i^a, we* have no doubt, will materially contribute to control the 
eccentricities” of our ncigbboifrs of the States, and facilitate the 
equitable Msa^gement of the Boundary question, fvhich ought n«t 
be delayed another year. ^ 

The following extract from a iStcr of a corresjiondent ,io 
Canada shews the spirit by which the loyal populatidii of thaf^noups ' 
province actuated ‘ 

. “ /* * • , • “PortSarnia.Feb. 

«, ^ of the V7tn of Tfecemher t informed yfii a rehefllrtljaS 

broken out id some^parts of these province^, and bf the meaaurea''^whn^^^ 
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« ^ ^ ' 
in conjunction with other/gentlenjen, were taking: to preserve order here. 

On the 6th of Anijary I tetfeived a letter on service by express requestii;ig 
the magistraiesvto'^Arm all the inhabitants, and to prepare to defend the 
western frontiers^ as it was ascertained that,a large body cf rebels and 
Americans were S^ditating an attack upon us. It w^s delightful to see 
with what alacrity our loyal nten turned outi»; and, although the weather 
was uncommonly severe, almost every man wus at his post the foUewing 
day. " • , V, * 

** As the Militia bad never Ween organised hi these nev^ settlements,'the 
magistrates had to appoint officers lor tlmfc The inhabitiyfts 

of Moore, thb township in which I 'reside, were formed into three com¬ 
panies.' .We are stationed on the St. Clair River, about 

ten miles from Port Sarnia (the Rapids), and about seven miles from,my 
own home. At the expii’ation of a week we drafted all the young and 
effective men into the first company, and allowed the other companies to 
return to tlieir hones, but to turn out again at, < moment’s notic^: should 
their services be requned; for the women and children could not live.in 
the woods without some men to supply them ^<ith provisions, feed tV- 

cattle, and cut fuel for them.Everything is now getting 

quiet; and the Americans are, I bjlieve, vow trying to preserve a strict 
ncuti’ality. The Goodiu^i, Plymton, and Sarnia Militia, are stationed at 
Port”^amia. T occasionally go home for ^an hour or IfCo about once 
a-week; and liope sincerely tiiat all will be sCon sufficiently quiet to 
enable us all to return to our l;omes.A’ 


On Thursday the 22nd ull. tlic Brigade of Guards destined for 
Canada, consisting of llic 2nd Battalion Grenadier and 2nd Battalion 
Coldstream Regiments, was reviewed in l]yde(i\'irk by Lord iliif; his 
, Royal Highness the Duke of Camliridge and the Upke of ‘Wellington, 
as Colonels respectively of those regiments, and Prince George of 
Cambridge, were also present, ‘^’hc troops mustered 1420 rank and file 
on the ground, and made a most soldicr-like apjiearance. We have 
seldom seen so 4intf'a body of>nen iindcr'arms ; their line was beautiful, 
and recalled, on a small scalqf, some oflheraeifiovable formations of the 
Pciunsuia—that at Redinha, for instance. The Brigade was headed by 
its gallant chief, Sir James Macdonell, and at the close of its move¬ 
ments was addre^ed in suitable terms by Lord Hill. The Grenadiers 
inarched in two divisions on the 26tH and 27th for Portsmouth, to 
embark ; ih^ Coldstream fqllowed on tlie 2Sth and 29th. Each Divi- 
sioit^as cordially cheered and accon;nanied for some distance by the 
j«ople. , , 

Notwithstanding the gruundlesi rumours to the contrary which have 
been maliciously circulated^ the Guards y^joice in the destination wMlrlr 
enables (Jiemf^’on an emergency like the present, to share the duties of 
Colonial Service with their comrades ot” the Line. We ave per^iifidcd 
that this community of service will be of ultiipate benefit to the fbnfier 
body^an^it calculated to smooth any ftcling of jealousy^ arising from 
ihe* proteges with which State reasons^ have invested the household 
UqUI^ . ' ‘ 

superfluous to notice, in order to contradict, an insidious 
paifWgraph which has been rece;it!y put forward in the * Morning 
Chronicle;’ still, as that paper has ascertain aijthority with itsf party,, 
we may as well state that tiie'accusatious against some officeie of the ^ 
Guards for obtaining leave of alisence, in order, as it alle^d, to evade 
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accompanying thfeir regiments, and againsj Xord Hill for granting 
th|t leave, because such officers were Tories*and “yspijl^ing the Tory 
party in Parliament,’* are founded in utter ignorance'4r a wilful per¬ 
version of facts. Two married officers, Lieutenant-^lonels Chaplin 
and the Honourabfe James Hope, amongst the most zealous of the 
corp8„in order to provide better accommodation for tl^eir ladies, who are 
in delicate liefllth, have obtained leave to find ^irjown passage instead 
of proceeding in^the troop ships, iind wilf arrive in.Norlh America as 
Bod|j as, if not belTore, tliei? ceglfhr'nts. .Lord Hill is not capable of the 
favouritism with which he is so imscrupulonsly* cliargcd, nor the officers 
aimcd*at in this caluinnv of appealing to jt under the peculiar circum¬ 
stances. SuSh senseless insinuations are only discreditable to their 
authors. 

• _ . — 

The arrangemeuls for the final formation of a competent Committee 
to^conduct the subscriptit^li for, and erection oi‘, the Nklson testimonial 
proceed in a most satisfactory manner. It has been determined to 
request the Duke of Pucclcuch to boc'omc the .chairman, Sir George 
Cockburn liavii^ been unanimousl v called to t^ie vfiice of vice-chaiuwiUTT 
Tiiese preliminaries boi'^ iw^juslcd, we are confident that this truly 
national object will proceed to comykaion with an activity and union 
commensurate with its claims on llu| sympathy of all classes of the 
British people. In our (ienejfll (JorA*spoudenco will be found a letter 
on this subject, to which we beg leave to n'fer our readers, 

Thc'*General Annual Mretmg of the Vnited ISnaviCE Museum took 
place on Saturday the Sruol March. Sir IJussey Vivian most com¬ 
petently and courteiuibly filled tlic Cliair. The Keport of the Council 
exhibited the salisfiyLtory progioss and iJouri«hmg finances of the Insti¬ 
tution, which must now be ailmittcd to have taken its place amongst the 
most iniportant and improving' of the &i/\iilar establislinrCnts of this 
country. The meeting separated in IjarniJyy after much discussion on 
subjects coiuiected witli the proceedings and welfare of the Society. * 
We are happy to announce that, in conformity with the understood 
wish of a large portion of the members, the Council* has decided to 
ihrow open the Library for evening meetings, w ith refreshments, twice 
ill each month during the season. The purpose of these, re-unions,* 
whicli is similar to that oi the leading Societies iff'London, is to aflbrd 
the members of the Museum qpjionunities of intrf^rcourse and discussion,^ 
from which they have been lulherto proclufied.. The recent donations to 
tli^^stitutij^n will, on thofe ocgiisions, be exhibited, as well*as ^ny ob¬ 
jects of art and scientb which may be introduced with iiiarView |it each 
soir^» The first will take ^lacc'on Monday evening, the 2nd of April, 
ak half-jfast eight o’clock. ' • 

The following ar^ the ftirtherArrangements fur these Meetings, «tiS 
the-Lectures:— * • « 

Evening Meetings of the MdmbeA—Monday, Ap]pi 2nd and Idtli; 
Monday, May 7th and 2l6t; Monday, June 4lh and 18th. 

The Chair wUl be taken at half-past eight prcci^ly. 

Lectures will be delivered at thq Institution on every Tuesday during 
.the monthi^f MAy, and June* at Tliree p.iGri ' 

*^emberB have the privilege of introducing ftietids to Ute Lecture«« t ' 
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Pressed by. the uniifersal fueling of tho'Service,^ which is deeply 
wounded by tee^jffrodt/We find ’ourselves compelled to advert to the • 
recent nomination of an olBcer, for whom individually we entertain ihb 
utmost respect^W a distinction hitherto conferred with r scrupulous 
regard to the coitditions ou^which it was founded? but wliich, in tlie 
present instance, have been violated. Ofir, friends are awjre jhat we 
appro4ch this subject, mid all others of a personal nature, wi^i re< 
luctance and paiiir^teeUngs* which? in this case, arc aggravated by an 
just appreciation of the estimable qiu^iities-'of ^iie jSarty whose jjifod 
fortune, und&r otlier circumstances, ^e siiould be the first to Iiail ;.but, 
at whalcver cost to ourselves, we must fulfil, as heretofore, the dislgree- 
able duty we are called upon to discharge. It is unnecessary to ^dd, 
that wc treat the question solely on its professional bearings. 

The iiighest ^lonorary reward lo which liiitisli olRcers of service 
have hitherto looke«l forsvard is the Order of the Hath in its tlycc 
ascending classes, to which it was extended •by an Ordinance of vfce 
Prince Regent,dated January 2, 1815. Hy its constitution, it is limited 
to otBcers employed^ in and oallic British Service, any c.xceplion to 
in favour of'foreigners or other persons, cubing under the 
head of an extra, or honorary appointmeiK. « 

In violation of this rule, and without, we believe, a precedent for 
this departure from it, an ’oi}lce|j, then with llie rank ot Lieutenant- 
Colonel, employed in the service iif a J^reign Power for the prosticu- 
iiou of a Civil War in which Great Britain was neither cnirag«*d nor 
concerned, has been decorated, on Unit especial ground, not only with 
an Order confined to the National Service,|.but has been raised y.cr 
saltum to its second class—a class latterly gi'cstr^ctcd to the rank of 
General and Flag 0 Ulcers, who are alone competent, on investiture, to 
wear its distinguishing star, a»i vainly aspired to by many qnalifieil 
veterans of that gfade. This impolitic though political infringement of 
the statute i>witk(Kit cxcusc^^r palliation, for the extra Cross, specially 
a]iplicable to the case, woult|’ doubtless have Answered every legitimate 
wvsh .and purpose ; and it is rendered doubly offensive by Ih? imperious 
manner in which the Foreign Secretary declared tiiat the Government 
—ill other word#, that lie himself had done it, overleaping the customs 
and etiquette of the Service, and, whiJ«susii*g the undoubted prerogative 
pf the Crov^n, disregarding the concurrence of the Military Authorities, 
wh<f appear to liuve had no voice in the hnatter. 

The case of Captain,Napier, who placi^l the daughter of Don Pedro 
*on the throne of Portug*^^ bbt lemains unrequited by any British dis¬ 
tinction^ is «jted as parallel, yet in etrotig contrast with that whiclt^s 
exciled^so ifmch surprise and dissatisfaction; and in glancing through 
the decreasing list of Colonels, many of them now on the verg| the> 
superior grade, who fought their way throu^i tlie wars of Welliii^tpn 
-e-sitch, for ^njtanCe,'as William Nafier, Srotherton, *l 40 id Munster, 
-cPremantle, And an honourable catalogue of other names—it is easy 
lo accQ^^;for the soreness whi^h their arbitrary supersession has 
create^rt Her Majesty’s Service cannot be benefited ))y sufh acts. 

[Thi0 question having occasioned considerable excitement, and 
Oirecl^d attention to the Order of the Bath, the rvles and .composition 
of which appear to be little understood^ .we ^oposc taking nkice of the 
subject n^t month*] • • ' ^ 


r 
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The following tribute has been .oflbrcd ^’•Captain jPeddie, of the 

’ 2l!%t Fusiliers, by the inhabitants of a district in VanjDiemen’s Land 

with which he was officially^connected:— f 

To John Crofton»Pkddik, Esq., J.P., Cajj^ain 2Ist R^jjal North British 

' Fusiliers. 


Wq^the undersigned inhabitants and landhol^s of the district of Oat- 
]and«, having heard* with unfeigned regret, tTmt you are about to be 
relieved from yoUN duties as Magistrate and Inspector of Public 

Wo9ks, beg most respcetful/y to advert to the,very able maraicr in which 
ihov arduous duties hava been discharged by you, upon the piUieipIes 
of independence, pure justice, and humanity, to all classes who may have 
com^ under your administration; and may your talents be duly appre¬ 
ciated, and future piospects open to joii a more extensive field of use¬ 
fulness ta the land ol oumdoplion ! , 

And wc respectfully beg your acceptance this trifling token as a 
lasffng memento of our rejyiect. 

Presented by Robert Hanison, Esi[., J.P. 

(Here follow the names of fotty-fivc gentlemen who*signed the address.) 

Gkntlkmev,-*-! thank you fcj^r the flattering address you have doffb me 
the honour to present lo^e; and be assured it is most gratifying to me 
to find that so high an estimate is formed my public services at this 
station. % 

Had such an address eman^d frotn those with whom I have li ved 
in social intercourse, I miglit nave traced it to pei*sonai regard; buf^ 
it IS the unbiassed testimony of those who, for the most part, can have 
viewed'me in my public capacity only, it becomes doubly valuable; and 
if, indeed, my conduct ha'#been marked by the pure principles you are 
pleased to attribute to it, 1 hope I may be permitted to add, I have only 
been putting into practice the l<‘sson which some length of training in 
the honourable profession to which 1 beldhg has inculcated. 

I receive the hand.s&me piece of plate you have so generously had 
prepared for me, with pride and* pleasure, ioth as al! tiowfurable testi¬ 
mony to my public character, and a higfty-prized memorial of your 
esteem and ^^id opinion. ^ 

Believe me, gentlemen, it will ever afford me sincere satisfaction to hear 
of the continued prosperity of the district of Oatlands; and wishing you 
and your families every hapjiiness, * 

* I remaifi, (j^ntlemen, 

Your obedient humlije servant,^ 

(Signed) ^ John CROpfoN Prodie, J.P., * 

^ Captain 21st Royal N. B. Fusiliers. 

To Robert Harrison, Esq., J.P., the Landholders^ 

Inhabitants of the of Qatlands 

signing the Address.* , 


*<• 




A flionon, of which previous notice had been giyen^ was brought for¬ 
ward in the HHovls^ 9f Commons By Lord George Lennox, on Tuesifay^ 
the 27th of February, upon the^ subject of the slow promotion in thfe 
Royal Marines, and other disadvantagdh under which it 'yas assumed that 
distinguished,,corp^ has hitherto laboured. The motion for an Atfdress 
to her 3iajesty was lyieXpectedly carriei) by a majolity of 13. 

The anawei; to this Address, which will be found appended, was brought 
. d^n on a«£ubsequent ^y by the Home Secretary, who informed the 
rfchise that the Government proposed to appoinf a Commlssiob,^ coii- 
aisting “ of persons^of high vank and station in the Army and Navy, 
U^s. JOUBN, No. 113, April, 1838, * 2 O 
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together with tome othc^r^in the Civil Service, to take into conBidcration 

the whole ^Jue8fen^>f promotion and of rewards, whether naval or niilitavy;, * 

under the preset system.” In this mode of dealing with the question 

we cordially coinwr; for, while tho objects* of our valued Associates, in 

whose favour the motion cHginated, wiljx doubtless be satisfactorily 

attained, the interests of the United Serviefc at large, in these* most 

important particulans, jve trust, be duly consulted ; tlw aj)point- 

ment of the promised Commission wiUpn(/,^e hope^^be Jong delayed ; 

and, as much will depend on Us coni{)osit^on,^it is desirable that^tne 

utmost care and impurtiaVity should be exercised in the nomination of 

the parties intended to compoee it. • 

We subjoin an abstract of the debate 

Lord Gkorgk Lennox commenced by observy-'C, that it was v^ith deep 
regret that bo lelt Inpiself^agam obliged to call attention to the subject of 
the slow promotion of the officers of the Koyal i\J,arines. Ho did hope ttiat. 
the lloi'se would agree with him in flunking that the time was now cof^c 
when some measiirctsliould be adopted to accelerate flu* promotion of a 
useful, nientoiious, gnij|ant, and l(fng-suffo,r5ng body of men. The House 
’^ky»?ware that the Orunance and the Marines were the o^ly commissions 
in the British Service in which there was ilb puiirhase of rank. It was not. 
his wish to obtain promotion for the Marines at the ex])ense of any other 
corps—all he a^ked for them'was, tlfiat they should receive their fair slmrc 
of promotion, and within a reasoiAble so that after a certain period 
rT-.'.ei’viee they miglit be enabled by pi^notion to discharge tlieir duty 
witli satisfaction to themselves, and benefit to the public. He would now 
proceed to stale to tlie House what had been done by the Adraij^ilfy in 
the matter since he last iuul the honour of bringing the question befpre 
the House. It was far from his intention to s{^ tbe,v had done nothing ; 
but lie could not say they had done much, at least as mucli ns, in l^i^ opi¬ 
nion, they ought in justice to have done. In .fune, JjS;t7. o bV-ld-Offlcers 
were allowed the Kill retiring allowance—were allowed to retire on full- 
pay. Vacanciesthus occasioned,* certain promotions took place: 

4 Colonels, 4 Lieuteiiant-C^onels, 4 Kicld-O^ic-crs, and 24 •.Siilialteni.s. 
They leduced, however, the Clumber of Fudd-(ifficers froin JG to 12, and 
oftheSubalterns from lt)2 to 90. What prospect was it for iV j'mov Marine 
to be obliged to serve in all paits of the globe, and not to be allowed to 
retire until a medical officer certifies lliat he was iio longer able to serve ? 
In his (I.ord G. Lennox’s) opinion, aftewforty year.s lie ought to be allowed 
^to retire an^ enjoy bis full pension, the hard-earned reward of long and 
faitkfiil service, and nbt be*^compelled, as^he now was, to lemain in until a 
medical officer certified he was nolom>. rable to serve. No good could be 
* effected under such a system,. At present foe Marines had only 21 Field- 
Officers for 9000 men, whfle the Artillery corjjs had 72 for 7000. In Spam 
they had nAw,, 1200 men with only*2 Field-Officers. Now, it wasfffffie 
plain V) any one tliat that was not"a .sufficient number. Tlie reduc¬ 
tion in the number of the Field-Officers had^proved lataUto the jwpmo-. 
tion of ^le junior ranks. In 1805 Whe payxif officers of the Li^e (if jjll 
aan^iswas increased; that was not thf case^vith the c^ncQj*s of Rojal 
jyMarines. He submitted that there was no reason wny" tut pay of Cap¬ 
tains of Marines should not be pu^on tke same footing with 1 hat of Cap¬ 
tains of-the Linef Had not their conduct been as gallant, and were they 
not as oSserving ? Captains of Marines were also put in a situation in 
which no Captains of the Line vyere put. A Captaip of the Marines was 
sometimes called upon, as in Spain, to take the uwmmand of 4^00 men, 
which a Captain of Ihb Line eiever diiX; and'yet'tho lbrn\er,'^o is gert^, 
ndly an old and experienced officer, is not considered wortljy of receivk% 
the same am 9 unt of pay as the latter, who might turti out to be a boy of^ 
twenty-four yeao$ of age; in point of ^act, as he said before, the Captaitf^ 
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of iWarines receives 13rf. a-day less. He!rusted,ihcreforeJhat the House 
* w<f«Id see that something ought to be done. If any /lass of officers 
required promotion, it was the Lieutenants of Marines. ^Thirty-nine had 
served in the'last war, and Aany of them had seen twenty-eight years of 
service. The year T837 might be called the*i)ublic year^f the Marines, as 
they received more promofierrin that one year than they liad done tor the 
last twenty*yonrs put together. They had, indeejj, a boon thpn conferred 
upon them, in 'the promo^ior* Of 73 officers^ 'i'tie Attjllery, however, had 
10|, and the Engineers tRv 5 ,same period. From 1814 to 1820 there 

hadiheen only one promotion among*the Marines, while the Artillery had 
12.5v<ind the Engineers 56* To t)lace the Marines on the same footing of 
promolion wi|^ the. other I'orps, he would make a calculation whicli would 
savc^him the troulile of more fully detailing his reasons to tlie House. He 
thought that 5 Colonels ought to be made (rencral-Offiecrs; 21 Captains, 
Lioutcna<it-Colonels ; 36^Japtains, Brevet-Majors; and,26 Lieutenants, 
Captains. In all the naval actions the Marines Jiad Ji^ared in the danger; 
am^he wished they had a'^o shared in the honour. When, unfortunately, 
a mutiny was raging in the fleet, the Marines remained faithful to a man. 
Uy supporting the Address to her Majesty they would cheer the drooping 
spirit of many a gallant old Marine, Noble Iioid then moved— 

“ That an h’imble Address be piesented to her Majesty, praying ift^r 
Majesty will be gracions)y»])lea'?ed to take into her serious consideration 
the expediency of adopting some plan tg accelerate promotion generally in 
the corps of Royal Marines, »o that it lyav keep \ see in a lair and .quit- 
able degree with those branche^vof hep Majesty's forces whose system of 
]nomotion is progressive; and lllso to take the case of the Captains ‘ 
Royal Marines into her Majesty’s consideration, with a view of [ilacing 
Ihcni u^n the same footing as those of her Majesty's regiments ol the 
Lirv; and likewise to prov’^e some measure for the benefit and reliel ot 
those First-Lieutenants of*the Royal Marines wlio served during the late 
war.” 

CaptainBor.DiiRO seconded the motions When the Noble Lord had for¬ 
merly brought the subject under the consideration of the House, he did 
not pre^.s his motion to a division Tor two reasons. firoi: place, the 

Secretary for the AdniiralJi' decinied he woC'd take such pioceedings as 
would turn out satisfactory to the views of thdNoble Lord ; and, secondly, 
because mart}'’thought that the motion infringed on the prerogative ot tlie 
(^rown. After a lapse of some time there was an Order in Council, the 
ol)ject of which was to reward worn-out and meritorious fiflicers, and to 
(liable the Marines to keep pace in a fair and equitable degree with other 
oflicers employed in her Majesty’s service, whoge jiromotion wj^s progres¬ 
sive : 36 olfict'rs were allowed te vefiro on pension^In a rhort time affer- 
wards, but in their places only 20 wfte promoted, thereby diminishing the ^ 
number of future casual pronioflons by 1 There was no chance of pre¬ 
ferment for the middle branches, an^ the coips was absolutely in worse 
cirJTBItstances now than it was laftyear. The officers were^^uce^, and 
from the pay of the Colonel-Comrpandant lOO^. a-year had been»taken 
away,,Vhiht L^putenant-Col^nels were promoted to the rank of Colonels 
wiUiofit /hy additional pay.. The Mtirines were not considered a separate 
corjJs until a^er ihe siege of^Gfbra^r, when'through*th%ir valour that fer-* 
tress, became the property of England, After the mutiny at the Note the « 
conduct of the Marines received the rojail approbation on account of their 
bravery and loyalty, and they were honoured with the title of the 
Marine Corps/’ They were then placed on the satpe/ooting with omeerj 
tif the Line, but Since then, frohi the year 4814 to 1820 , no pronsotidhs hw 
taken place, ^ome time since he nsoved for returns of the pronrotfOTritv 
rii4 Artillerjtf’and. Ertgibeers, Vhiclf were produced. He also awed fw 
smhlarreturns-of the promotions in the Marine Corps, but couW 
any list. At the corf&fasion oLthe Amwricaii ♦! offlccr^jWro MeiJi 
bht their vacancieer were not np. trf tlft Army tmd ttie Navy, iiiow 

^ .2 02 
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ofllcerswho))adidistin^i^Q4thonise\vesin general actions generally found 
their conduct rVccTgnised as a claim to favour and advancement; but 
the memorable eWagement of Trafalgar, although 100 officers of Marines 
were present, 1 Captain only was advanced to a Brevet Majority. By a 
Committee of the House it had been decided that all sinecures that fell in 
from the Marine Service shoulu be divided be<?ween Naval and Marine offi¬ 
cers ; but although the sum of 4190/. lU'. Hd. liad fallen in, ^00/. oiflV had 
been given to two ofltcer^of V^e latte;* corps, one of whom had beenrfifty- 
live years, and the dther filty-six years iivihi* Service. ^Ic thought that 
more Fjeld-04Ucersshould be employ^.* Inttie Mediterranean there>^*rc 
1000 Mantles, but there was no Field-Officer.^ In Pembroke Dockyard 
there was only 1 Major to 200 ipen. In Spain, where there were I20¥irien, 
there was only 1 Field-Officer, and to the valour of these mefi he was cure 
the Honourable and Gallant Member for Westminster would bear ample 
testimony. ^ v * 

Mr. C. Wood said, that^no blame could attach to the Government for 
llio non-promotion of officers of the Marines, as it was the custom in tfeat 
corps, as in the Artillery, that all advancement should be decided by 
niority, and not by ^y brilliancy of achievement in the service. He had 
staled last, year, when the Noble fiord brought forward his motion, that 
Trte^ibjeet was under tne consideration of the Admiralty^ and though it 
would have been imprudent for them, having sc^ recently come into office, 
to adopt any decisive measures, yet long before the Noble Lord’s motion 
the subject had been under the consideration of the Board, and measures 
had been taken to carry out the O^lerin Council. Knowing, at the time, 
•*-h-jMhere was a considerable numl'cr of iwfieient officers, it was usual to 
have some report on that point, and the Physician-General of the Forces, 
and the Adjutant-General of Marines, had been called upon to report what 
officers Wfcie inefficient for duty; and every .officer they reported unfit 
for duty liad been placed on the Retired List,\in the full-pay of his rank. 
It was utterly impossible to go further than they did, unless they had put 
m rcuicinent officers able and wiling to serve. He could not undcrsland 
how the Noble L(K(1 made out his statement, for the*retirements on full- 
pay amoiinle4.to^(^17/. a-yea^; he alluded to officers who had retired un¬ 
der the Order in Council of duly. The numbw of officers was 2 Colonels, 
.1 Ideutenaut-Colonels, 1 Major, and 2 Captains, and the amount of their 
pJi.y was 9017/. a-ycav, and every inefficient person had beerf'i?moved. It 
WHS true that in the opinion of some officers of the Marines other of their 
superior officersMiiight be considered unfit; but if the character of superior 
otlicers was to be ascertained by the o^iniop of the juniors, who wei*e in« 
lercstcil in the inatlcr, a very large proportion of the senior officers of the 
‘ corjts woufd have to i\:tire*on the actual^pay of their rank—a mode which 
lie thought would not be satisfactory, to the House. This measure pro¬ 
vided lor the relirement of all those who were unfit for the service. The 
next step of tiie Adiniri^ty wa^to provide greater means of retirement. 
The m|ire rt^evnents took place IrcAn Ike head of the corps, the betl*w«for 
the sefvice.^lefore the Order in CiAincii, the number of retired Com¬ 
mandants was 2, now it was 8. The House would not saivctioa a oKasure 
which would compel officers to rclire,who were willing to do dutys b{it un- 
i-e*^ they forced officer to retire, they cifjld not fill up^the ^umber of rcUre- 
, nients. Then they had increased the number of retuemeftts*from 2 to 8, 
the Lieutenant-Colonels from 3 to^4, tho. Captains from 20 to 29, and they 
had aUpwed fulUpayto Second-Lieutenants. Tho next step was to give 
rank ^officers. The Second-Commandant was as Lieijtenai)t-Colonel,not 
with'RLieutenant-Cdioners pay, jiut with a higher rate of pay; and> by way 
ofjftccelerating promotion, they gave these officers^\vithout increase of pay, 
the rank ot Colonel, anil they had increVsed the loV/er ranks. 'ilLnd when he 
stated to the House tlie effect of this, the House would tie^of opinion tlflit'* 
nothing coul^ be so inopportune as for the..Noble Iiord to bring forw^ 
this motion, and to compiainof want of prdmotiom Take the I si January, 
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1838; there were four ColonehComni^nrtants,*,al3 of whori Imd been pro¬ 
moted since 1st January, 1837. There were lour Seconjd-Commanflants, 
all of whom had been promoted since the same time to the rank of Colonel. 
There were t3 Lieul.-Colondls, 12 of whom ha<i been promoted since Jst 
July, J837 ; there N^ere 1)2 Captains, of wlujm 23 had lA5en promoted since 
the same time; and 124 ^ijVt-Lieutcnants, of whom 47 had been pro- 
moteA*sinCe ihe same time. These were the effects of the measure, and 
yet/Tie House had been tol;i dhere.liad b'ion pi'omotion. Was there 
aijy officer in tlie House Yc^u^i-igted with promotion in any corps who 
coi^d say that there liifd been anytlnnj; like sucii promotiot?as had lieen 
pro.duced under tliis Ort^pr in Council liy tlie Admiralty? It was true 
that rtiey did at the same time reduce, to a certain cxtimt, the numlier of 
offieers in the corps, liccause they did not think themselves justified in 
keepinj; up sucli a nUiWber of officers at an expense of 5,00()/. But when 
the hon, and gallant niember eonipared the Marine ^officers with tiie 
officers of the Line, he forgot the differtnee^betwreu tlie two services. 
Oit of the 9,000 Marines^ 1,300 or 1,400 were employed in small ships, in 
winch there was no officer with them of the rank of Captain. Kvon m 
hne-of-baltlo sliips, where there w<‘re 100 Maiincs, iVere was not always a 
Captain with them. When they reduced the mufit'er of (Juptains. tlierc- 
fore, it was herv^usc, considering the luimoi'r of men, tlicy coulil 
celerate promotion at lari^ an expense. When a com])nrisori was 
instituted between one service and another, the House would also con¬ 
sider the different circumstances of tW corps. Tin* pay of a Caj)t<im of 
Marines was less than that of a,Capl?/n of the I-iiie by J.v. 1.7. a-day ; IjuI 
consider the different circumstPHnees of the two, and the exiienses to 
the latter was subjected, which made a total differeiict! between tlie two 
service^. But if the comparison was good as to one service, it was good 
a<^to another, and compare the pay of a Captain of Marines witli that of a 
l.ieutenant in the Ni^vy, was of oipial rank. The difference belwocn 
the pay of a Lieutenant in the Navy and a Cajitairi of Marines was 4«. a- 
day. A Captain ot^Marines had lU.s. Gjf.; a Ideutenant in the Navy only 
6 s. Cnl .; one comp:irH<m was as just as another, and it would be as just to 
raise the pay of the Lieutenant* of the Navy to that^of.the Captain of 
Marines- With regard t^the motion of thc>Nob!e Ijord, he resisted it on 
the ground that it w’as a uirect interfercncu with the royal ])rerogative, 
which the«tfioiise could not interfere with consistently with the Constitu¬ 
tion. (Hear.) 


Mr. Humk said, that Marine officers had suffered lori^ and j»atiently. 
♦What must be the feelings m<iu who had become old in the service in 
the Marine corps, when they saw men m the Line promoteij to posts of* 
honour, and even made Field-Oncers, who wc^e stllrceiy born, while they, 

\ as Marine officers, remained as thoj' were, notw'thstandmg the length and 
value of their services? A sr^sc of justicemid lAimanity ought todiclatif 
a better policy towards thesjg men. If tfiere weffe vacancies in the retired 
some inducements be heW odt to make'men accept^^ retirement. 
It wsfe unjust 1o let such men groW grey in the service without receiving 
.thos^rcwa'rds io which they^ were'entitled. 

,s5‘ (>. B. Vkuk w’iviied to suggeat to the Noble Lord that he should 
nrtt carry opt tjjie w^iole of*thc ac^lress, but only adopt tin* jiortion q^‘ H, 

“ That .an hfimblc address be pre.scnted to her Majesty, praying hei^ 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to Jlake into her serious consideration 
the expediency of adopting some plan to accelerate. pAimotion generally 
in the corp^ of Koyal Marines, so that it may kee]> pace in a fair and 
equitable degi^e with those branches of her Majesty^s forces whose system 
ot promotion is progra^ive.” He would stop there, because then there 
^ would be Qo'paTticulfUf Inode poiated out ;• nothing objectionable would 
■ 4ilien be centred in the address; but her Majesty would see that justice 
\done to thAt noble Obrps which they all wished, in*iuch a vfiy as it might 
{lease her Majesty to direct. ' He hoped some measure would be adopted 
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which would n^t limit or,, reduce Ihe number officers,^ but which would 
maintain an adequate number, in order to enable those promotions whiffh 
were made now lo be continued pro^^’essively and steadily, because if the 
promotions were made from the lower and middling classes, *»without any 
concum*nt arran^^^mcnts with regard lo appointments, the promotions 
must entirely cease. An instance had befin mentioned already of two 
Jjieuteqants who had served in the late corps, and wlio ^dislingnished 
tlicmsclves in the action't>.‘itw|jen the Shannon and th(*Chesa})eakc. *Tltcy 
did not obtain any distinction or reward wha^.i^ver. Pcij.iaps it was not in 
the pow'eroffthe First Lord of the Admiralty lo bestow any on themylnit 
a pronpse was given that they should succeed to some .small Staff appoint¬ 
ments, which were the only things lo which the officers of Marines* could 
look to with any degree of cerfainty. Ofthose two officers’one was.sUll 
living: the other died some years ago. But the one who was living was 
still a Lieutenant, (Some Hon. Member .said, “ He has been promoted.”) 
If he had been pf'omptcd it was only very recent ly, because it was' not long 
since he hail seen and conversed with tlic Commander of tlie Shannon ,.011 
tlic subject, who had taken great pains to gel Ibm the promised appoyjl- 
meiit. , 

Lord A. Lknnox convinced* that the only objett which his noble 
Wiiitjtfe had in view was to do justice to a gallant and most mentonous 
corps. His Honourable friend tlie Secretary fo^v the Admiralty appeared 
lo suppose that the Navy estimates would pass without anything being 
said with regard lo the Naval Service ; but he (Lord A. Lennox) thought 
the honourable genlleman was mfjtaken. (Hear.) It appeared from the 

he held m his li^d, that there was the sum of 
44U0*/. arising from appointments which had fallen in, and in hou of which 
pensions were to be granted. He wished to guard against stating any¬ 
thing which would seem by possibility to attribute a want of respe<ft to the 
Array, of which he was a member, or to the ijavy, or the Artillery ; hut 
lie wished to see the Marines placed on an equal foiitiiig with the other 
branches of her Majesty’s forcei^ It was, liowever, a very different case 
with the officers oX the Army, who obtained cacii slcj) of advancement by 
purchase. \Vluit alhuled.to more pauticuhirly was the Ordnance corps. 
Looking at tlTe s(im of inorwy he had just nieulioncd, lie was led to ask 
why it was that only two off^cer.s i»f the lVIarinc^* received pensions of 
a*yoar? (Cries of “ No, no,’’and “ It is .lUO/.*’) Tliert* wt'K..two Major- 
Generals on the list, each receiving 300/. a-year. (Hear.) Now, every¬ 
body knew thatta Major-General of Marines ranked willi a Rear-Admiral 
of the Navy; but tliere were two Reav^dniirals at the bottom of the hsf 
who received 300/. a-year each, while the former got only half the amount, 

■ though on6 of them w^s F7 years, and tjic other i2 years, senior to those 

Rear-Admirals. (Hear.) ^ 

I Sir E. T. TuouBRiDdiii sak] he had, iniicompany with the Physician- 
General of the Navy andithe Adjutant-General of Marines, inspected the 
corns withM view to ascertain its real cenditfon. He knew well th^nerit 
of tnis^istiffguished corps in every service in which they had been en.^aged, 
and if he were to act on his own detei'mination, lie would^give a bonus in 
eveiT case. (Hear.) It had been r^orted rtiat some of the offirer^ were 
4 n^cient. Ay hen he -went to inspect tbe corpr he found that those reports 
were incorrect. One Lieut,-Colonel,wno had been re^ort^d^irtefficient, was 

■ found monntlng his horse to put his corps through their movements. He 
was asked whetiv’r he had any coibplamt to state, or whether any of his 
officeKVfire inefficient: he replied, that they were most efficient. Four 
or five years ago a Captain was stated to be ill and enfeebled by age, and 
he was asked to retire. Wheri the case was exa^iined, he (Sjr T. Trou- 
bridge) found that the Oapta,<.n could ^alk 2Q mHe&a-day,tha.i hLs age was* 
only 40, and that he vyas able and healthy. But when he fouhd an offidii'* 
inefficient, he hadreparted him, and removec] him, avd api>ointed another^ ' 
Tt had been*sa|id anu. urged as au objection, that there vras 13£f.a-dhy 
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difference betwecji the pay of a Captain .of the line and an ofRcer of simi¬ 
le rank in the Marines, but it had been losf sight of,anA forgotten that 
officers of the Marines when embarked received rations or their provisions 
in addition to their pay. I^e should gladly unite with the noble Lord in 
advancing the interests and advantages of the gallant corps which was 
the subject of the present motion, but the«j were man^^ other branches of 
the SwviQe equally deservinf. . ' 

Obtain A^ouut sho\dd content himself with observing, that, whether in 
lliifpresence Of an enemy,.Incases of ins’lrbordinalipn in Uie Naval Ser- 
vflee, the Koval Marint^hafl^ilways evinced bravery and patriotism ; and he 
wdild only allude to theservices recently atllerHani of a battalton of Marines 
r.mlej; the command of ftoionel Owen (hear, hear!), when they covered the 
retreat of tli* Legion and did such good service. That fact, at least, showed 
that during the long iwace the energy and bravery of that corps had not 
been in the least degree impaired; and he liopedtliat, in the distribution of 
honorary distmctioiis nflw creating such a sensation la the country, the 
sijj-\ices of (Jolonel Owen—a Queen’s oUiceiv commanding the Queen’s 
troops- -would not be ovAlooked or forgotten.—(Loud cheers.) 

^Mr. Kick said that the House was fully entitled to know the improved 
state of promoliun in the corps of K^jyal Marines, *and he was fully pre- 
l)art'd to move for the production of documents to.sftoV that result; but iftbp 
House would ifliderlaUeloatfiyn by a single vo'e, unaccompaniedBJ' more 
of deliberation than had i*aken place to-niglit—absolutely to affirm that this 
coips should 1)0 placed in a different vclative position from other branches 
of the Service, then the House would iiterfere with the prerogatives of the 
(’rown, and establish a most daligeroifs precedent. Would the House con- 
i.ent to establish a new rule f<5r this corps which would affect alltheUim;! 
i)ranches of the military service of the country? Could it be denied that 
tlie ti-«e policy was to maintain a Military, a Naval, an Artillery, and a 
Marine force, equal f<) tlK^dcfeiiccof tlie honour and the rights of England, 
and not that the establislTmcnt. .should bo Kept up with a view totheclaims 
of any brancli of the Service for past services ? What had been the course 
since the lenninatkin of the war? Haff the Army that Ibiight at Waterloo 
been kept up, and thft Navy tlial won the victory of Trafalgar been main¬ 
tained? Certainly not; but the eslablishifienl had *snly Iso^n maintained 
in proportion to the wanis of the country. * He objected to the motion— 
first, as bei’^g an intortVivnce with the Koysti prerogative, and, secondly, 
on the narrow'er grounds of the want of information before the House; and 


therefore he should move, as an amendment on the motion of the Noble 
Lord, for a “ return of copies of the Order in Council, *dated July, 1837, 
with reference to the corps Of Kc^al Marines, and of the etfccts of the pro¬ 
motion thereunder.” . , . .* • 

Sir A. J. Daluvmpj.k remarked, that though a^reat deal had beett done 
with regard to the increase p^, and also to^the regulations regarding 
retirements and promotions, still the a^vanta^Jie to the Marine corps haS 
Ijll^een so valuable as had been st'^ted. ^ ^ 

ISy J. U. Carnac could not tPiink that any* argument nedbssary to 
show that a corps like the Koyal Marines ought to be placed in a situation 
equal that t)f any other branch of the Service. The officers of Marines 
^iDplained that they we^e labourThg under disadvantages which did not 
affect o|fic<srs»of r^iment^f fhl Line, of the Artillery, o^the Engiaed^, 
OP of the Navy. They complained of the slowness of promotion. Couhi 
any one deny that fact ? Duribg tb« last five years, of the officers pro¬ 
moted to the rank of Colonels-Commandant the yoanlest had been fifty- 
eight year^in the Service. The senior Lieutenant*CoTonel promoted had 
served forty-twb years, the senior Major forty years, and several of the 
^ .senior Captains wef^V the same standing. But the 3ecreta^ for the 
Admiralty had told^Aie Hifuse tffkt by the*Orders in Couitoll of last year 
a boon h^ ^en a^oferFed on this corps, and pnftnotiohs had been aeee- 
Vierated to a degree never^efpra known ia atiy’*^DmOi6h «f the 9erviee« 


a boon hM been e^nferFed on this corps, and preftnetioh* bed be 
Vierated to a degree never^efpre known ia atiy*^Dmoeh the 
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Look at the facts. It was found .that even aftw this boin had been i^^iven 
the senior Lie&teQant \fas*forty-fiv« years in the Service, and the same 
gradation took place in all lower ranks. The officers of the Royal Marines 
asked no favour. Tliey only desired to be pli^ced on a footing of eciuahty 
with other branches of the Service. 


Mr, Go'JLburn thought, afttjr the declaraUon which had been made by 
the Government last Session, evincing an anxiety to take measnre»for an 
improvement of the systam, that the House had a full right tl» be infdr-med 
of the measures wlvch haa b^en takgn, ngt g^\.the mere statement of an 
individual Member of this House, but*iiisivAi fV; shap^ as would enable 
every Membfer of the House to torfli an t'i>inion what the value of^thc 
additional advantages were to the corps in quef^ion. , '• 

Sir H. Vivian said—God forbid that he, an old soldier, sh.onld gel; up 
in his place to detract I'rom the claims of one of the most meritorious 
cor])s in her Majesty’s Service, (Hear, hear, liear.) The grounds on 
which he wishctli to appeal to the House wor^very simple. Pie knew 
what difficulties Ihey^iad in meeting the claims put forward by the dilf^r- 
ent corps of the Army (or promotion. If thfy were’to accede to the 
motion of the Noble Lord, tlie consequence would be that persons wouul 
be constantly cominjf down to the J-lonse with petitions from ollicers of 
^vwy corps in the SeiVifce. He earnestly hoped, therefore, that tiie flouse, 
insfc^ of agreeing to the motion of the Noble Lord, woiftd vote tor the 
amendment of his Right Honourable Friend. • 

Captain Pechki,l would contendithat the Marines ought to bo put on 
the same footing as the other corps Of the Army. The hoard of Admiralty 
had done much for them, but they \Vere stSHn a very unfair position. 
•^•^Kmiral Adam, after objecting to the terms of the motion, said, that if 
the House interfered in the manner proposed by his Noble Friend the 
Member for Sussex, and took the power of promotion out of the h«nds of 
the departments of the Service, while it gave *^hem nothing but the lifs- 
agreeable duty of punishment or disapprobatfon, when called for, the 
efficiency of every part of the forces must be impaired. 

Lord G. Lennox, in reply, obsefved, that he had asked for the Orders 
in Council, and the*reply was—** There tl^ey are—y6u may see them; but 
we never have-gieven them, afid we never will.” (Hear.) The Recretaiy 
for the Admiralty had said tiiat thirteen CapK ins had been promoted. 
Now, in fact, there were but fwelve ; but he would make him ^^presont of 
one. Rut how stood the case with regard to these tw’elve ? 'l\vo Colonels 
liad died—no thanks to the Admiralty for that. (A laugh.) Tlien one 
Colonel had been made a Major-General, and one had been made Adju- , 
tant-General; so that there were but ei^ht ^fromoted after all. As some* 
objection h«d been enjertajned to the latter part of his motion, he was 
willirTg to stop at the w'ofd “ progressive.”* 

The House then divided; when there anpeaved—Ayes 100; Noes 87. 
Majority 13. i. ' « 

The annoqjicement of the numbers tWas received with lond cheers, 

On Monda^,«March the 5th, Lord J.^Russell brought up her Majesty’s 
answer the Address. It was in the following words:— » 

Her Majesty will take into her immediate consideration tlje**test 
means of carrying into effect the wishe^'of her fajthful Commons, expressg^ 
in'a Motion with regard to the promotion of IV.arine \)ffictie, «with a due 
regard to public economy, and to the just claims of all parties engaged in 
the Naval and Military services.” t ' ' 

The Noble Lord'then stated that Government felt that it was called 
upon to draw the atUmlion of the House to the. subject of promotion 
generally in the different branches of the Service, before anything should 
he attempted in pursuance of the Address to wld6y Ihey had just now., 
been honoured with an answer from the Crown! Th€ (^orernmertt thought^ 
that whilst her Majesty* expressed her determini^ilionito cai^y into effect 
these recomraondationsf it would be expedi'ent and advisaole, for 
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inlerests of the Service g^erally, that a comrai^pion should be appointed 
, of persons of lii"h rank and station in- the Arrtiy <and N^v/, together with 
, scIViie others in the civil service, to lake into consideration the whole ques¬ 
tion of promotion and of rey^ards, whetlier Naval or Military, under the 
present system. If any thought that a scale of more ample rewards ought 
to be adopted m tins service, or some other, then he/Should recommend 
that piiomption in the wholtmthe Service should be,looked intobyyfficers 
of weight and judgment in the different service?!, to see if a more liberal 
])romotion ought to bealIpwetLin any. "JHieil'repoH would place before 


tht House the ejftent oj' pN^otion which ought to be entertained by the 
HoAse, and the House w'oula have the knowledge of the ^tent of the 
inertfa^ed vote of suppl)' which that liberality V'ould entail upon it. 
Government #-\ould bring ‘he motion in due time under the consideration 
of l&e House. 


The iPIlowing hitter rfiludes to a fact so creditable»lo a very active 
an^ inlelligenl oflicer, Comumnder Henhaii/^ tlial we are induced to 
<i?^ract it from ‘ The Liverpool Mercury,* in wliicli it appeared:— 

TIllv NORTH-Wi:ST LTOllT-SIUP, 

2V> thv Editor of the 7Avor^iool Mercury. 

Sir,—In youi;|Copious columns of the 20th iilt I read a paragraph to* 
the effect that the North-^fv’est'faght-ship of this port had been seriously 
injured by one of the packet-ships, but was forihtvith replaced by an 
eflicicnt duplicate. Now, Sir, as an olci^camstn and shipowner, I perceived 
that in a few w'ords, a five-line paragraph, a most serious occurrence had 
taken place, and all anxiety^anticijiateJ and lulled by the annon#'-'-’ 
remedy. Feeling the praetieal value of the forthwith, and having 
.some i^ea of the process of replacing the most commonplace beacon of 
an, intricate navigation, let alone a lightship, with all her peculiar ap¬ 
pointments, 1, satisfied th^t it was done, as you staled it, and alluded to 
Captain Denham, set about lurornhng myself how far the forthwith was 
home out. I shou]^d have been eoutent*to have found three or four days ; 
hut judge. Sir, how ni)i heart wai med towards the active and pains-taking 
Marine Surveyor of our port. Captain Denham, when J ascertained that a 
duplicate light-ship was at the station, and the injured^hip in dock (cut 
down to the water s edgS, on the f,Pcond titie. Why, Sir, a community 
whose conwaerce actually exists on safe navigation could not, if indivi¬ 
dually aware of its value, draw up an address sufficiently strong and ex¬ 
pressive of their satisfaction at .such a comforting pro^f of systematic 
•arrangement, to meet any exigengy with a promptness correspouding and 
worthy of the skilful survey and cfiart of that officer. We need no longer 
express surprise with pleasure at, so few wrecks ‘#(Jw strewing'oiu* shores 
'.if all casualties in so extensive a i^vigation can be so instantly remedied. 
Hut we can understand the confidence of the mariner and the composure oP 
the shipowner and the philaqthropi.st, whin refletting that no human efforts 
oiT*J'J>esight will be wanting to »iYerl the interruptions devastating 
effe^ which the uribeacor.ing of a^single channel in a single nigjit mustr 
in ‘S^iffi a'shipping intercourse be fraught with. Judging of a seaman'.s 
apdansjfficer’s feelings by a searaaji's heart, 1 only regret my not being 
oti» sufficient consequence to sign^any other name fbrdiis ^tislgction^iid 
requital/and jour a(lo])tiof^f his claims Cn us, than your and his obuget^ 
and grateful reader and servant,» 

A Younger brother of the Trinity HqyusE. 

l^ort of Liverpool* 12th Feb., 1838. 

» 

« S 

We effil attention**^ a correspendence betwfen Captains Melville 
jrindlay aid BarbtA^f tlit: Hurt. Company's Service, appended to our 
^jresent NumBer, / ■ 
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STATIOVS OF TII^ BRITISH ARMY ON IsT AFRIL, 1838. 


[Where twu pUeos are meuUoned.the lasl-namcil iai that ut which the Dopdtof tiie Hegt. 

is Btaliouod.] ^ ^ 

30th Foot—Madras w ('liatliam. 

• 4Utli do.->'ltonihay; TMiatham. 


f 


]st liifenuar(ls~\Vimlsr>r. 

^iid ilo.'—UegeDt's Parkv e 

Hiiyal Murse (juards—lTydc I’ark. 
i<it'nra;^K>ti GiiaMs—DubMu ; ord. fut Canada. 
Snddu.—Cahir. ^ 

3rd d'l.-—kisw ich. * '* # 

4tli do—Maucht-ater. ' 

5tU do.—Birminftliuin. 

«Uh do.—Uri^huftt. « 

7tU do.—^York. 
l'»t Ih.igooiis—Cork, 

Sud do. -Duhliti. * 

3rd do.—Ih'n!,Ml. 

4th do.—Uomb.vy. 
fitli do —norclicst*'!. 

7tli lliiss.iis—j>td. tor Can.idn 
.'^ih dt».—NcwUrwlgi*. 

'.hti I.anceT-?—tita^Row. * 

lUth ilujisars—Nottingham. 

lllh l.ight Di.igoons—Hengal, onleicd home. 

I'ilii Lancer'—Hounslow. 

)3th Light Dt.iguotth—Mncfias. 
lUitdo.—1-Mmliiiigh. » » 

^.jtk Hussars—Lceils. 

I6th Lancets—Ueng.il. 

17th do.—CoveiiU). 

lircnadier (inaids [lit l»au.]—St. (ieiwge'a li. 
Do. f'2itd huttalioiJ ]— uti luiile to ( ‘.luei.i. ' 
l>i». [3rd WltalionJ —Poilm.in It. tl 

(loldstream Guards [I «tli.itt.]--VVind.s*u. * 
battaluiu]—on roiiU? to Canada. 

S<'. Fustlier Ouaids [1st h.itt.]—WelHugtou 11. 
Do. fSud b.at.ilu>n]—St. John's Wd. 

JstFoot [Ibt h.itlaituii]—Alhlono. 

I>o. r^ltid batUhouJ—('au.iti.i, Plyniuulh. 

2nd do—llomh.ij : (!hath.itn. 

3id du.~Hc*ngal; ('hathani. 

4Ui do.—Madras) iHi.uli.ini. 

5t)i do.—loiliati Isles ; I'oilsmoulll. 
i'dii do.—Itomliiiv; Ch.itliam 
7tii do.—Dublin" * 

Htli du.—Jum.uca ; (ialway. 

Otb do.—lleng.ili UliaSti.ifii. 
imh do.— Feluioy. 

1 Itii do —liermud.1: Kiiu ili;. , 

I'.'Ui du. -Mauiitiiis, Ivm.nili'. 
i;jtn do.—Ihmgnl; (Muitluini. 

Itthdo.—West liulU'b. Bteeoti. 
lotii ilo.—Canada . ii4'lle\,uit. 
iHth do.—Ih'iig.il; ('hiitliaiii, 
i7th do.—Bombay ; CiiaUiam. 

Ifftli du.—Ceylon ; Casllebiii. 

♦IDilnlo.—'IVnif>U'morc. i i 

2 utlt (to—Tovwf. * 

21stdu.—Van Diumcii s fjaiid; (BuilUam. 
(22ud do.—('oik. i 

2.1rd do.—Cork, ord. foi Amoilca. ^ 

24th do.—Canada; Uubpurt. 

3.»lh du.—* 

2Gth do.—: Chatliam. 

27th do.—*a)ai>h o( G. Hope, (/hatham. 
28thdo.—N.S. Wales; Chutliam. 

2‘Jth du.—Flyiuuuth- 

30lh do,—Bermuda; Snnderlpnd. 

3fSt do —Ueugal ;i'(/hnihi{m. 

SSnd do.—Canada; Dcvonpoit. ' 

*S3fd do.—Gtbrall-ir 1 Boyle. 
Stthdck^Cauada: Kermoy. 

3ath (hif-^MauiitiUs: libiiduiiderry. 

Mill do^—W. Indies ; Dovimport. 

37th do.—Jamaica; Plymoulh. 

3dth do.—Dublin. , 


4ist d(jf—Madras; Chatham. 

42nd do.—Glasgow. • * 

43td do.—t'nnada; Plymoiiln. 

, 44lh dlj.'j^'Bciigni; Ch.athaui. 
45lli^lo#‘^anlethuiy.. 

4t>th tlo.fABbi^har; Coik. 

» 47th do.—Malta; Poilsmouth. 

4. ‘<th du.—Birr. 

42lh do.—iTeiigal; ('h.itli.niu « 

oOlhdo.—New South UnlesxCh.-ilham. 
olst do.—(3i:ith:im, for Van Diemen’s Lind, 
52ud do.—tJibralt.ar ; Newcastle. 

53id do.—loiiiau Isles; Dublin. 

.7(tlido. •Mirf’ias} Cli.ithum. ' 

5. >th do,—Miuliiis; Chatham. 

5t>llt du.—Jam.iica ; Sheerness. 

57tli do.—Mlidras; Chatiuiu. 

oSih do.— CcyUm ; YoughaL 
.Will do.—Malta; Armagh, 
noth do. [1st bait.)—Coifii; Hull. 

Do. f2nd ti.iU.] —('orfii; Jersey. 

Olst do.—(kiylun ; Cashel 
G^nd^tu.— Madr.is; Ch.iUiani. 

G.Jid do —Mf.di'.is ; (3iathaui. 
fi4th do.—Jam.iica; Dundee, 

6. >th do.—.Aineiica ; Naas. 

C6tli do.—Cau.ada; Feimoy, 

G7tladu.—W. Indies. Chatham. 

OSlh d« .—Jamaica; Waterford. 

69th du.—VV.luilieh; Dover. 

7iHh do.—W. Indies; tiiinrnsey 
71stdo.—()id.lor t'anada: Cuik. «. 

72iid do.—('.ipe of (^ood Hope , t!lonnud. 

73ul do,—(l.bi.ihur,ord.for Aiiiei.;(3aie Castle. 
74th do—West Im^ies; Stirling. 

7. >i i» do.—Capeof Good Hope ; Drogheda. 

7*'dh do. --\V. indies , Foil George. 

77th do.—Malta; 

7Sih do.—BiiUctaut. 

7'.>t'i do—Ldmburgh. 

SiMh do.—N. S. W.ties; Chatham. 

Hlstdu.—Gshi.iltai ; thiiiibie. 

S'Jnd do.—(Tiliralt.ir; Nenagh. 

S.hd ilu—C.iu.id.i; (Biestui Caftle. 

HJth do.—.lamaica, ord. huroe; Gus|H)it. 

Hath do.—C.inada; Tralee. 

KOth rill.—.Maii'dicster. 

H~th dll.— Maiuitius; Loiigfuid. 

3fth dut--Boltoii. 

SUth do.—W ost Indies: (iuspott. 

90lh do.—Ceylon; Poitsinuuth. 

Itlifk do.—St.'Hclim.i; Paisley. 

4 'nddo.—Malta; Mulhngut. 
y3idd».—America; Cork. 

94th do.—Dublin. 

05th do.-rBtdfiiat. 

OGr.i du.—Eiuiisklllcu. 
t)7th .lo.—Dublin. 

Otflhdo—Weedua. 

99th do.-^Kilkcnny. « 

, Rifle Brig, [lul bat,t.j—W'iKilwicli. * 

Ilo. [2iid ^It.]—Portsmouth. 

iCiyal Curps-4Hythr.. t 

Ist Wc$tr^Ik.lia liegimcht—8t Liieia* Ac. 

Olid do,—New Providence niul liotidums. 
t'u^loii Rifle Regiment—Ceylon. 

Cape Mounted Uiflitmeu—Cape uf Good Hope. 
Royal African Colonial Corp^—Sierra Leone. 
Royal Nowfimndland Veteran Comp.—NewM. 
Royal Malta FeacP»ies—Malta, 

St* • ‘ 


Nr'wbridgc. 


s ** li * 

[This Uocumvut being preparedexclirdvely for thp U. S. Sourn>^<''*jB.ret|uest tHtti whra UH^ 
‘ , its source may bo acknowledge<^‘'r * ♦ 
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Si^'ATIONS OF THE ROVAL NAVY IN COMMISSION 1 |ST*APRIL, 1838 . 


/I'Una.G, 8iir, V. A.T. K. Vi«l<tl,Coa8tof 

Aliica. '* ♦ 

A fi ic.m, si. gar. C'apt V- 'V. Uocchey, I’nasi 
uf lielitml. 

Alb.in,^^ V. Lieut. E IJ.TmlinK, Vi* lilies. 
.\l«erinc, lO.Lii-iiJ. \V. S-Tliomas, E.HI luAlrs. 

a8, Sii J. O. Hreini'i^ iMi., 

R.r.II., Au^lrAha. 


llmrier, 18,(Jom.W.H. H (Jarew.S.Ameiica. 

74, E. E. Locli, Shoerncas. 

ll.i/.aui, ll>, C<Mn. .1. W ilkiUitaii. MnUliir. 
Ileictjes, 74, Uapt. ,’/T. Nicolaa. C.lt., K.fl. 
]ui.st‘r. / 

HoniKl,6, Lieut. II' lLullie, AVesl lofttes. 
Uowe.ltJy,Vinc-Adiii.Sir ll.Ol»ay,Bt. K.C.H., 
(L41.1’a^t, Slu'etoesb. 


Ai^luimiu-h.', -Ja, Cap^uii IL L. TJy.i<.i«ith. 18, (:ola.^V. Wuiicn, K.ist Imli.-s. 

8hci-iiu-»s. ■ \ * _ liu«>4tM»-,28, U i|>l. II VV. Uruee, S. America. 

\'ihvh‘i, (-’aiil.W. Eishei, Meiliicrvancsiu 

J. II. l’lamu(U',e, I’lilmonlli 
ILiili.uif, 50,(J.U)l. 4. L.(lurry, Mi^ileuane.ni. 

».isi^sk,6.ketcJ^Lieut.<i.(;. Mac.i*'nal(l,So«illi 

Me.icon, a. sur. V. Lioul.T. (ii.ives, AleiUter. 


Ile.-i-jlc, ID-hiir. A'. ('oiu. .!. <L Wiekli.vm, Ans- 
iiah.i * 

Hi-lleuiphou, yO, (l.ipt.iiii-Medder. 

Ill.t-iT, V. Lieut. .! M. \V.iii"li, Mcditei. 

n.uiott.i. ;L l.ieuL-. Coast tif All'ica. 

sL V. Com. E. niiliuck, par ser. 

Ilitsk, il, I,ieiii. A. Ki'lletl, Co.isl of Al'iicu. 
Itiil.uiiii.t, 12«. A«lm 1‘. r. JI. iJuiliain, ILC.B. 
., Piat-jiiioatli 

Jliitom.irt, 10. Suiiitev, Ausfc.ilia. 

hnme. ‘J'i, <L'Vtaiu.J. CI.im' 11. Clmltiaui* 
Uii/./.mL;'.. Lieut I. L. IL Stoll, of Mn. 
C.illmpe, 28, C.ijit.ini I’. Heibeit, .S. Ameriea. 
C.uiielc-ou, 10, laeul..!. lhaiiley, Lisbonslutioii. 
C.uii»u,sf.\ I.U'Ul.-. V'est 

C.M%saHl,2*i,C.ipt. IL IL Mailiu, MeiUlA. 
t'istoi, iiO, Capl L ColliiM, Mcditi’iralS'iiii. 
t’ejU'H, 2, Coinmiiikiic Sii J Louis, Jluil.rcc. 
sii, Malta. 

Cli.uiipitii, IS, Com.C St. V. Kiu;,'.\\. Indies. 
<.;^.ti\lulls, 3, Lieut, iluii. 11 (xoie, Cliall. '-ui. 
Clul.ieiii, 16, Cap Iloii. 11. KeppiJ, Meditei. 
Cleuj):»li.i.26,C.i)il.Ilon. il (itej, S.Arueiiea. 
Clio Ifi.Coni.NV. Kieliaidsoii, Mrdileiiane.iu. 
CockatiueJi. Lu-ul .1. Doiinlas, S. .Vimuu i 
(•olmiiUiiie, IS,Com.'r. riemleisou, i'li.ilUani. 
Coiui-t, st.\. Lieut Ij.T. (joiBoii.par. sei 
Coiiiiis, IS. Com. IIoii. B. P. Cai>, est imlies. 
Coiiti.mce St. V. Lieut. L. Stopfold,Mciluei. 

Ci.Hw.iy.iS, Ikipt.C. 11. l)mikv.iter IJetliuiie, 
L.ist Indu s. 

CoiiiwalliR, Vieo-Adm lloii. Su C. l'»Ket, 
(i C.n.,(:apt.S;i 15. Craiit.Kl., W. Indies. 
Cioeoilile, 2H, Capt. .Is. I’olkimjliolito. West 
linlvc'.. 

1 Crin/.er,ill. Com. 11 • H. K 111 ^, Cdiatliaiii. 
Ciulew, 10, Lieut. E. Noreott.t'o.vst^if Amca. 
Dee, sl.\.Coiii. Jo Slierer, K.H .'Wyolwirli. 
Dido, 18, l.’apl L. Davien, C.B , Mcditen.ilKMii. 
nolplun,:J, Lieut. .1. Maedomrall.C oiAftieu. 
Doncj'.il, 78. llear-Adni. Sir J.-A. (Immaiffs, 
tkipl. J. Diake. Lisbon hlation. • 
Diibbu,,jO.Vine-Ailm. Hu G.E, Humoml, Bart., 
i»Mk-0.iL. Cupt. 11. Tail, H. Anmrfta. , 

Kcholst. V. Lieut. W. Jamea, West Indies. " . 
IMii J ui;{b, 74 , Capt. W. W. Henderson, K.lf., 
*'**^#l>on .siaiiou. • 

EleCgca, 18. Com tV. I’leslon, Rontl*Aiueiicft. 
Esiiftr. fo, Liout. J. T. Paulson, LLsbou.* « 
Uxcc]leut,7G. Capt. T. Hagtitik’s. ^OTtbmoii|It. 
Pair llo8.amodkl, iirtitj. \f. B. OUjfe. CoaAof 
Alri*a. 

B.ury, 10, sur.T. Capt. W. Howett, Wuol^yeli. 
Favourite, 18. Com. W. Croker. KuBt Indies. 
inreOy, St. V. Lieut. J. Pearce. Moditoirunean. 
Plnmer.st. v. Igieut. J. M. Potbury, W. IiuUes. 
Fly, 18, Com. R. Eliott. Soutlt America. 
Forester. 3. Lient.-Coast of Africa. 



lueoiislaiiG bti.tkipl. 1>. I'untr, Plyinoutii. 

L. uk, 4, sui. V. LiiMit. T. SiiiilIi.W. ladies. 

I. .iini‘, 18, Com. P. J Blake, K.isl linlu-a. 
Lt'ieiV‘1, io, i.ii'Ut. (L J. Bosaiuiui't, Coast gf 

AllK'U. 

Luibtmuu, .st. Y. 1.1. .las. Sh.mibler, 'Woolwicli. 
Lily, 16. Com. .1, Keeve, I’uitsmoulb. 

Lyux.ik Lieut. 11. Bro.yllieiid, Co.kst of Africa. 

M. i<ta:{asc.u, 16, (Japl. Sn J. S.lVjton, K.C.II. 

W ext ftidifs. 

iM.i^icieuue,24, Cnpt.G, W. St. Jolui Mildmay 
I.ishon station. 

M.t;.mtlcc*ut, J. Pak'et.rec.xbij,, Jamai. 

«M,i 2 {pK. 4. KUr. J.ieut. '1' S. BroeU, Meiiitcr. 
\I.il.ili.u, 71 . (*'i'^in I'd. llaivuj. Plyiiaiutb, 
Mede.t, st. V. < aunf J. N. fsotr, Woolv^h. * 
Megaua, xt \. J.iuut. H. (k Ooldsnutb, Sheer. 
MelMlte, , 1 , Ileai-\run. Hon. G. Fliott,(’.B., 

^ Capt. Hon. R.s ].)unda>, Cape of (iooil 
Hope nod ('oast of AIium, 
tlleU ■ 01 ,si V. Lient.K. H Prucli.ml, Woolwicli. 
•Miiideii, 74 , Capt. .\.K. Shdipe, C.B., p,ii- 
tieuku >eiv. 

Modesie, 18, Com. II. Kjrex, Poitsmontb. 
Nautilus, lU, Lu'ul. ii. ileautuy, Poitsiuuutb. 
Nimrod 20,Com .1. Fi.isei. \V. Imln's. 

Nuitli Sl.ti, 28, tkiptaiu Lord John ILiy, pai- 
liciilat ser. 

Ore<ite»,i8.Coni.W, Holt, Me'ilileviarie.in. 

I’.utiul,;i., 10, Liciil. W. Moms. Poilsiiionth. 

Pe. 11 1,20, Com. land C. L. Paget. \V. Indiex. 
T*oluai], !(>, Com. B. Popliain, Cu.ixt ol Ahicu. 
Peleius. 16, (a)in. F ILudiiig, Last Indies. 
Penii>**’ki‘, 74 . ('apt. K. Moresby, G.B., Minlil. 
Ph<eiu%,xl.V. Coia.Vf.lC liendersoii.partieu- 
lajp b( 1 . 

Pickle,*), Lieut P, Il.ist, W.Indies. 

Pu|iu',3l). (',ipt. K. Boxer, Poitxnioiltli. • 

Poul Hid. .'>2, ('apt. 1). Piise, MediU'rr.inean, 
Presideiil, 02, lleai-Adm. C. U, Boss, (I.IL, 
Capt. .In. Si-ott. SoiJli Aineiicn. 

Piiiieess Cbailoite, 104, Adml. Hon. Sir 11. 

.Stopkiid, (j C.lL.t'apt. A. P.iuuhiwo, Med. 
PyLules, 18, Com. W'. L. Castle, (Jape of (jpod - 
Hop#. «• * 0 

ILieehoiso, Com, H. W Or.Tufurd. West Indies. 
Uiicer, ll>,('oiu. J. Hope, West Indies, 
llaiiibou ,28*C.ipl T. Bennett, West Indie*. • 
l^.ileigh, 1^, Capl. M, (duiii, East Indies. 

Kapid, 10. Lieut. Hou. G. IL Ht. V. dc Kos 
Kiiin.tird, Moditui. • 

II. it1Iesiiake,28, C,ipt. W. Ilfibson, E.Xndies!^ 
K.ixui, 4. stir. V. Lieut. G. A! lieSluid, C. uf 

Alriea. 

Uhadaniantlius, st.v.Com. A. WiikeUcld, Medi¬ 
terranean. . , 

lliimdove, Id, Cum. H. S.^bton, W. Indie* 
Romiey, 82, Capt. Hyde Parker, Mediler. , ^ 
liovei, 18, ('em. Clias. Edeu. South America. 

^ Royal Adeiaide,104, Adm. Lord A. Beaueleik, 
(J.tkB., G.C.JL ? Capt. Sr Wns. Liliott, 
C.B..K.C.H., Plymouth. 

Royal George, %ncht, Capt. Lend A. Fitz- 
% clarence, G.C.ll. Portsmouth. 

RoyalSoYereign,yacht, Capt.Sup. S. Jackeon, 
C.IL, Pembroke. 

Royalist, 10, Ltent, Hob. E. Plunkett, parti, 
cular Boivlee. 
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lliis«eU.71, Cftpt. Sir W. II. l)illon, K.C.II., 
Mcdn. I' r ' * < 

KHlamaiifler, st. v, CoTn\ S. C. UacT^Si Lisbon 
siutioii. 

S:imn>auc,28.0apt.W.Brong[hton, S. Ami*ricii. 
Sau .Tooef. IIU, Capt. J. Iluucock, C.U., 
sbipt Ph-moulb. 

Sapplitre»29, Capt. R. F^O'vli-y.Moflitiirraii. 

!♦>, Com. T. Fras\ , VV*»»t luiiu-n. 
SarftwnViO, Lieut. U. W. liiU, Co. of .\fi5oa. 
Sfttpllito. 18, Com. 1. Robb, \V>sfclruUo><. 

Savaji'e. 10, Lieut. lion. K. IL'Cm^oh, pua. ser, 
Scoipion, 10, Ueut. C. CnVton, MciliU'rr.ineau. 
Scout, T8, Coin. U. Ciiu;;u‘. Const of Alrica. 
Scylla, 1(>. Com. Itou. .1 Dunn)>iii,.Libbun hU. 
So.jflowvi, 4, Lii'ut .f. Ibwlio, I’orUnuuilb. 
Sfrinanpnt.ini, 4ti, Oapl..l. Lovlli. Wot Indies. 
SerptMit. 16, C<»n). K. L. \Viirn*ii, W Iiiiltes. 
Skipjack,.», Lieut. J. f. llubiusi'ii, W. Indies. 
Su.»ko, 16. Com. A, Milne, West Indies. 

Sparrovi, 10, Lieut ll.Loivr-iy. Soulli Ameiie.n. 
Sp.irrowli.nwk, 16, C«»m» .1. siicpherri. S. Amcii. 
Spider,C, Lieut. .1.1)'lleill\^(t) Sotilii .Viiieue.t. 
SpiUire, Rt. V 6, Lieul A kennedy, M«'difei 
Sfaj;, 46. (b»pt T U. Snllivnn,C.lt..S. Aiiutiim. 
Si.irliiig,8ur.v. Lieiil. H. KeliiUt.S Ahuthm. 
Sulplmr.S.Mir V. Com K. Il-'lcbes. < Am<’iie.i. 
T.»l.iver.i,74. C.ipl. W It i\reiiil,, p.it »ej\iie. « 
Talbot. 28, C.ipl. U. .1. CodAnibm. rUiiuMitli. 
^'.irtaiu»TSt. V Lieut. G. W Smith, Wotdwicli 
Teraer.iire, 104,C.ipt. Sir John Hill, Kt.,gU!ud- 
fclup, Shtiorness. 


[apuil, 

' J ' 

Thalia, 4ir, Rcar>Adliiral Sir P. Ciimphell, 
K.C.R,; C»pt. U. Wauehope, Ca^H* of Gouil 
Hope and Coast of Africa. « 

Thunder,Hur. t. Lieut. L.IIarneU.Westlndie^, 
Ti incuhi, 16, Con. H, E. CuOlii, Lisixm Mation. 
Tweed.tJj, Com. llun.V. T.l^elhaiii.pai. seiT. 
T\ne, 28, Capt. .1. 'iVw nsheud, Mwl. 
Vaiii'uard.SO.Cnpt.SirThos. Fellow«8,Kt. C.iL 
Med/:e\raneuu. 

Vest.il, 26, Capt. T. W, C-irter, West Indies. 
Victor If), t;om. K. (Jro/ier, East indies. 
VicKt'y. lot, Capt. T. Soarlu, O.B.. j;u<ird-s1up, 

Mpei, 6..r,ieute'V. Wiiinicit, Coast of Afiicn. 
Voiiii'c, 28, Cai>t. II. Snnlli, Eitbl liidioH.’ 
Voic.uio. bt^ V. l.ieut. W. M' Uwaine, Motiii. 
Wanderer. Ii5. Com. T, Huhliby. West Indies. 
W.isp, IS, Com Hon. 1). W. A'IVlhiim. Vcdil. 
Water \V itch,10. Lieut, W.Dickey.C of Afiirii. 
Wellesley, 74, Ke.ir-Admiral Sir F. L. Mail 
luid,KC IL; C.ipt. T. Maitl.iiid. K Iiulieb. 
Willi.tm .irul*.M.uy, yacht, I'apl.lluiitbj, 
N\ oobMcli. 

Winehestei, 52, Vice-Adraiial the Hoii.Sfi T. 


Ji, ('ai)M, K C.it ,CapliUii E. Spaisluilt, 
K.H., ludii'b. 

Mi/.ud. 1(1. LuuU-. S. Amciic.i. 

\\olt,iS,Com E St.iiiley li.ibt lndie>.. 
Vnd\*-iuie, 16, Com. Hon L.llow.iril, Mi-ditcu 
Zebra, 16,t’apt. ll.C.M'd'rea. Eabiludicb 
v- 

0 


ST.OOPS OV WAK eo| aibblOKKD AS PAOKKl'S. 


Alert,Lieut C. H. Norrinf'ton. 
IWiseis.Lieut Jobn Downey. 
Deli^jhl, Lieut. J. MfH>ic (A). 
Expiess, Lieut. W. (}.(;r(ikc. 
Guldiiueh, Lieut. Edw. Collic). 
Hope, Lieut. W. L. Ree.s 
Lapwiiw, l.ieut. F. U Cbif^hlan. 
Linnet, Lieut, \' . Downey. 
Lyra, I.ieut. W. Foiie«tei. 
Maj^nct, Lieut. S. Ciillith. 
Mntine, I.ieut Uiehiuil F.iwle. 
Nijthlingale, Lieut. G. For 


Lieul. Koht. IVtei. 
I'.indoiii.Lieui. II, W. Imies. 
l*»:;eiiii. f.ieut W. Luce. 

IL>ii<;ei, I.ifiit. J. H. Tiii'iiei. 

Ueuide.u, l.ietit. H.P. Dickuii. * 
Se.ii;uH faeut J. I’.il •.oils, • 

Shehlr.iJje, I.ieiit A. H. I. P.ibsmjrliiim. 
Skyi.iik, Lieiif C. I* Lad<l. 

.^pev. Lieul. Koli. It lame*. 

.'^t.tr, l-ieul C. Spiuli. 

Swilt, Liiuit. D. Welch. 

^Tj nan, J .lent, Ed.Jcniiiiii;}.. 


PROaMUTIONS and API’OINTAIKNTS. 


t 


i 


PKOMDTIONS. , 

To*ifc' CoMMANUKJlb ' 

< 

^>. Chambers (retiied ) 

A. a. .Stitluif;. Du, 

W. Hcrilagi!. Do. 

To BK<-.ISUTKNA{(Tb. 

H. St. John GerirKC,. 

N. C. New laud. 

T. II. Duwn«4„ 

•C.P. Lewis. 

C. L. lluckia. «| 

P. W, Hamilton. 

To BB MasVi r. 

Geo. Wright. 


NAVY.. 


I’o »K SuRntOHS. 
r .Tii.-on l.arilncr. 
y Doimld M'N.ib, 5I.Iy. 

AI'I’OINTMeSiTS. , 

I 

J r Cavi’ains. 

H. J^,idri)igtoii . Talbot, 

' COMMAXDXns. 

J. .!. New all.Asia. 

W. Holt....'..Orestes. 

S. lielbiid.Coabt (>iiai'd. 

Sit R. Hagan, Knight ... Dp. 

• U. F. GandSu^.> Do. 

f T M«AbtHtf Jfj*.. tDo. 

J. E. I'a^/.T. Do. 









1^38.] PUOMtyiONS AND 

\i. A. Ilalstcail .CoasL iiuurd. 

(J.WiUcoH. I. ... ho. 

^ 08 . Maynanl. Du. 

. J. Moii^aii. iKi. 

/ 

LvUTENAIfTS. I 

A* Little*AitiliiLar. 

Jl. J. W, 8. 1’. Gailway. ,llowc( P1 .ik Lieut. 

f - to Sir 

. .StrAlflt,..('uustGuuiil 

acnaiQurif.......... J ><i. , 

.Littleuoik. L)i). • % > 

Fooicl. 4 ..... 

J.T. Yate>. • 

V%. iii'wlutt. Do. • 

ytilire. IVi^ 

A. Atitliom:icIi<'. 

IL StuUeli-rt, A. hi) 

l“UoiU 1.Talbot. 

11. 8L. Julm llciji^ek, tu com. llarjiy. 

• Mastmis. ^ 

.t (*.<jili‘s. 

J. h.UiT... fiotf;. Mi'diM 

li. I'cMciM k... .iH't;;. Audi'fuiaclitf. 


A PPOI NT »|e NTS. 573 

Js. SuiititlljrB....Cruizer 

'«!. Filmi't .*.j»(*t'^ ILirU'tjuin. 

J. i(ui61acJnil)e...Aactg. TalbuU 

' SUK<tEoK8. 

.T. $ivm(‘..Medea. 

F. ^ruihn..Aiidi-omache. 

(j. T). Maclunju ..... Dee. 

As^isryirfr Sukokons. . 

H. HakA-.t...Kxeelkiit. 

T.W. Juwoll. A)k>)1o. 

S. hnnnellv.Llos.il .Atlel.dde. 

T. II. L«wiy, M.h. Do 

J.'l'.iit.Tala^ei.*. 

NV. Urowne, M 1)... .ubi. CoriiM.iilit. 
i'. U Kiniieai.du. Do. 

Daui(‘ll.(to Do. 

VirUSKRS. 

J. ... T.... Aiidrumaciie. 

Jt. Dvei^....TalliDl. 

li. Wickluiii..Lily. 


ARMY. 

ST. JAMJlS’S FAr.AtUl, Feb. 21 « 


VaH-OFFICF. Maicli 9. 


The Giieei) a.i-< this ihiy pte.ineil to eoiile^the 
lu.iioiir ol Kiii^'lithoiul upon M.ijor-itfiu-i.il 
Wtilum Kl.iekburu'-. 


^ *\VAll OPFICIC, March 2. 

1st Din^.Guavd.s—.Tohii Hl.iekbo^e IT.c.ikes, 
Dent, to Im- taniiet by purA. vice Setuii. w iio 
rentes 

2lst Foot.—See. LiciU.i^h-v unlur Seloii to lie 
Fiist Lieut. l>> puich. vice lluiiie, wlio reliu-s; 
Ili-iiiy Wilh.ini Murtiii, Geiit. Vr be See. J.ient. 
by {iineb vice ■''eloii. * 

2/lh—Serj. M.ijor lh‘nj.iiniu Midyley to he 
Ailjiitniit, with the lank ul Kihien, 

dec 


40th—lliehanl .\imslroiig to he Liettl. 
by pnicli.vicu Lewis, wlio reliien, Wiu. liwiu, 
(# 1-111 to be Knsi;;u hv pinch, vice Aini»troni'. 

Slst—Lieut. M-iiinee Chailei. (J'L'uiiiipil.fium 
■«li p. of lloy.it Ahic.in (luipK, to be Lieut, vue 
Beitie J. (iray, who cxeh.inucs. 

djth—Lieut. Joseph lio^ers Mii^raUi to he 
Ailjubvice llenot, who lesigns tlie Adjutancy 
only. 

OlHt*—StufT Asiinit.-SurgiHiii Frederick Sh.iltfs 
S.mur to be AssiKt-.Sur^'. vice U.inicron,*w huyu 
a]iboiatBiriil luon not taken pl.ace. 

<WU|j^Quarteriu:ister Samuel Ilrodfibb, from • 
h p. oi^tli Foot, to bo QiurtormuMer vice Johi^ 
M^ptyirwn, who retires ni>im iialf-pay. i 
^1&>«Cienl. DailiA Juineis D. iiuie8luri.t, frcAa 
the MU. Oonegp tu bo Kusi|^ without 

imrelf. vice llopkios, Ucc. • 



froTii Royal Mil. DoUege, to be Ensign witl^ut 
parch, vice Stewart, dec. 

90th—Gapt. (aeiran SUnford Deverill. from 
the 7/th Foot# t« be Capt. vice Egeiiuiii who 
exchanges. 

Memorandum—Tho nanfe o^he Captain who 
^w'as piutnotM to*bo Major bf ^ach, in theUlU^ 
|^JuuLintiuu;«o of^eb. WAT93Si#i> Heo^ 
» Uoedea, and not t^»ry 


• -llh Light Diagooub—Comet Artliur Seuda- 
inoie to be Ln-iil. witlu.ut pm-cli vice Nmielit. 
dec.; Comet Miles Muudy Fu-ncli, from U.p.of 
Uid Driii'uoii (itiaids, to be Cornet, vice .ScinU 
iiioie. 

l.'iih Taght Di.igooiis—Lieut Robeil Ilell to 
be Ibipt by ])urch. vice Munny, who lutites; 
(kiriu-t .lohii Surmantu lie Lieut, by pinch, vieu 
]h-ll, (Uuiilr:. Hugh Key.Oeiit. tu lie (’(/met by 
puii-h. Mce .Smiiam. 

Thai Foot—Henry I’iercy, Geut. to he Ensign 
by ptiich. vice Ui'iiuK'k, wiio retires. 

iyih-»l.u*ui Chailes Itobi-rt^Storey.from29lh 
Foot, to be Lieut, v ict (1-r.iM,* w ho exeli 

iytli-*IIfiiiy Fenny, (ieiil. to be ICijHigii liy 
pinch, v;«e Ye.i, pioiiioted in 7th FikiI. 

lUih—EiiMgn .Mollis F.Ximeiies to be Li^it. 
without purch. vice rvdains. dee.; Cadot 

Tliom.ib (kiii.ilt. tium tlie Royal Mil. (-ol. to be 
Ensign, vicu Ximem-s. ^ 

29tli—I.ieiiUThoiiias Alexander Gaiaid,fn>m 
12th F<x)t, to be Lieut, vice Storey, who excU. 

42iid—(Captain Mt M'tlham Keith Murray, 
Hart, fron# n i^wnu.ilt. to be C^pt. >ici^Jolm*“ 
Leslio, who exch, rec iving the dittcieuce j 
Lieut. Aichlliald (hunpbell to bo Capt. by 
]>uich. vice Msirray, who retires; Ensign (>eo« 
Diiiioaii Ut^iertauii to bo Lieut, by puich. vice 
thinipbo)l. 

4 lltli—Soi^caut — Riubneffson, 6om Scots 
Fusilier Guards, tu be wiArtoimuHter \ie«^ 
Johiiaou, who retires niwii li.p. * ♦ 

(jls(._Serj.-Miuer Yhomiu Jones to b4- Ens. 
without purch. vice Cary, dec. 

Sijth—Ensign M. ^ames Fowler to be Adjut. 
vice Irwin, who resigns to titc Adjutanieyiui%. 

9&tn—Ensign George I'urnwali to be LieuL 
by parch, vice Wardle, who ictires; Wafter 
Venour, Ghnt. to be Ensign by purchase, vice 
OornwsdL , * » 

97th—Lient. Charles James Frederick Den- 
fihire to be Capt-Abj^urch. vice O'HoUoriui. 
wlg> retires; Ensign Thomas Ouelow Winning- 
ton Ingram to bo Liejt. by purch,vice Denshire; 
'WiRia«i Mittrayi^Owt. to be iBasigD by purch. 
^ice logrou. 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOIN'B^ENTS. 


WAH OFFTCR, MarcMe. 


APPOIN-^ENTS. , [APRIL, 

Rriliiin (in</Irelnnd, cioforriii;; Ibe honour of 

ft.^1 . . I . ... A 11 V .. 


llcury Joiui Suttou to be Capt. by piirch. vicr 
Lord Dorchester, who lotiics; Cur^ut Hugh 
Juculyu Fcioy to be Lieut.by piirch. \ice Suttou. 

Coidstieam Keainioiit of FfKil (}uaril««-~RAt.- 
Surgeon William Hunter^I.D. to be Sivgpun- 
Major vice George t'henew;, who retires upon , 
hulf-pay^iABsi6lant-Snrg('i\; Frcileriek (iililcr 
to be Hi»tt&lion-Surg«*oiivi<’e Assistant- 

Surgeon Kdivard Orisulrox, fftmi UusJ^tj^. Light 
Diagimus, to be AssistJiit-thii goon. 

22iicl Uegimeittof Foot—Fiisign t’hesbotougli 
(’. MHCdouald In llt.*I,ii*ut. by puich.^ioe I’liiker, 
who rctiic^; FraucU I’vni fltiuling Gent, to lx* 
Ensign by purch. vice Miicdoii.ilil. 

42nd Foot—ttilliam .l.imos Hope .Tohiistonc, 
Gent, to be Ensign by jiiuoh. vice Uobcrtsoii, 
pfomoUnl. 

4 St»i l•’l>ot—Gent C.nlet Fveiicnck 1 $. Ilntton, 
from tlu* Koyul Mibt.uyjCoUogo, to In* Ensigu 
VMihiiiit nnreh. vice Dickenson, iteciMsed. 

jthli Foot—Charlns Kubi’i'i (irunfs, Gent, to 
be KnsigD by purch. vice Wj att, w liu retires. 

5Ut Foot—Lieut. Fr.incis*Caiey to be Ail)nt. 
vice KrTington,promoted. 

5t)lh—Lieut. Arnold T. JbiAneister to be f'apt.# 
by purch. vice lleutheote, Hires; Kiisigii 
ddeiiiy li^diierbiuu to be Lieut, by 

purch. Vice Hiirmeister; Francis Fuilei, 
to lui Ensign bv puitb ^ lee Cuinniiiig. 

fidnd Foot—C.ipliiiii Fr.vncis . 1 . Kliis ti> be 
Major by puroli.tiee M.iu, ulu) letiies#- Lieut. * 
William Mathi.is to be Gaptaiii by pureb.\ieJ 
EUis. < 

74 ll^.Foot—C.iptain Kieliuni M.igeois, liom 
the h.p.of ihcTtli Regt. of Foot to lie tlajjt iice 
Itaithoiomew Itiiuici, wbo exeh.iiigcs, Ln-ut. 
Kicderick .Tiimcs 'I'.igg.iit Ilntebiusou to be 
(T.ipt by pureb. vice .M.igenis, who retires; 
Fin'?ign Chikstonber B. Canlew to lie Lieut by 
pmch.vicc Huichinson , Kilz-Ibudiiige tViUi.im 
f.onguet tl.incock, Gent, to be Ensign by pureh. 
vice Canlew. 

SHtli Foot—(hipliiiu Orinsby i'bihbs to li^ 
Major by piinh. vice Markte, who retlies; 
Lieut. Felct MiirUn to lie Gapt. b\ nuicb. 
viie Pliibbs; l^nslgit R^bell Wiltrini llaltuui 
to Ix! Lient. by jiiueli vice Marlyii: Vieoigc 
Maxwell, Gout, to bo Eiisign by pui^b. vice 
ititUour. 

‘.loih—Lieut William Neville Onsfiince to Ik 
C. ipt. by pmoli. vice t.'ampbell, wlio letiu’s; 
biisigu Eiiwani Tboii^isoii to lie I.lout, by 
piirclijte vino Cusbiiice. Fieileiick illidiu 
t'hapiiiau, lient. to be Ensigu by purch. vice 
'IhoinpMia. 

RuyalAfricaii Colonial OorpsTrKnsij’n Henry 
Fii'driAk .Saunders Ui I'c Lieut. dUhout piiwli. 
vice Nicolls, dec.; JidiiiWaneu Glnhb, (icnt, 
be Eiisign vice Siiiimlers. f 
UuallHched—Lionteimiit .\tox.iu<y'T ^Inii o' 
Tullocli. fiom the rhRli Rcjjb of Foot, iu be Cupt. 
by purch. , *» . * 

Bievet—thapl. Uicf. ird Mageiiis, of the 74tli 
Kent, of Fotl.toibe M.ijor in tiie Army. 

Memotiindum—C.ipl. J.imcs (iid'oid Gowell, 
iijKm li.p of tho 71&t Regt. of Foot, lias been 
ullovveil to retire iiom the Soivicc., by tlio sale 
uf ^naltached coi«.;i.iiiy, he being a settler in 
l^piT Canoda. * 

WlIl'CEIIALL, Maicb 21. t 

The tjkeeii li.as lieeu gtaciuusly pleased to 
direct letters p.itenf to be uissed noilor tlu* 
Great Seal of the Giiited Kingdom of Great 


direct leuers patent to be passed uiub'r lh<' 
(in‘at ileal, granting'to .fatnes Whitby Deans 
Dandas^Esq., Captain in the Royal Navy, the 
oflicB ov fflei'lc of the Ordnance of ik9 United 
Kingdom of Great Britain ant^Ircland. ^ 

* *'J > 4 

• /rAlGOFPICK, jMarch 23. ^ , 

I41h Uogl of Light Dragoons—Ensign.U. K. 

M. D.iwsou/fiom the ynih Regt of Foot, to be 
Comet by piircli. vice Bodkin,||vbn retires 

Kith llogl. of Liglit Dragoons—C.ipt. li. J. 
M'Dowell to be .Major by purch. vice Mercer, 
who reliies; Lieut. 1*. Bimluim to be C.ipt. t>y 
piueli. vice M'kottoU ; Ihirnet D. H. Maekniiiou 
to be Lieut, by pnroli. vice Bonliniii s J. R. 
O’Coiuior, tienl. to bo Cornet by puic-h. y^ce 
.M.iekiiiniiii. II 

Scots Fiismor tiunids—Cant, lion 1>. f’ 
Muiray, from the 23tli Kegt. of Foot, to be Lieut 
,iiid Capt. vice D. Willaii, who excli. 

l^t or (iieu.idier Regiment ol Fceil {»n.ud->-- 
C.i}>t. lion. .1, Lindsay Vi be Ad|Utanl viee 
Toi leiis, .ippointed Major m Bngade. 

ColiTsire.uns'legi. cit Foot Gii.uiU—W'. T. C. 
Kobiiisoii, Gent, to be \ssist.uit-Snjgeou. 

25th Kegt. of Foot--l'apt It. D. Will.iu, Iioni 
the S.-ots Kiivilu-v ({ii.irds, to be C.ipt. vice 
Miirisy, whoexeli. 

•IdlTi ^oot—Ensign H. Halkelt to be Lient. 
by puieh vice Wilcoek, who nuiiHs . J. .lolm- 
slon, (ient. to be Eiisigiiby purch. vieu ll.ilkelt, 

4.5^1 FtK't—Ensign .lohu Olw.iy Civile to he 
Lient. by puieli vice Tulloeh, inoniotea, lleiiij 
John Slitiw.|'jeiit. to be Kiisigu i'ypmch.ifee 
(hi fie. I 

47tb Foot—Major Loid G. Mill, troin the . 
ii p. uinit to 1)15 M.ijoi vice M. Dalyeli, who 
exeli.; (bipl I (toidw'i (Jiid)to be .M.ipu by 
pnuli.viee Lord Jr A. Hill, wtn* refi!fi««; Lieut. 

.1. Jjj Bbilvo to l)c C.ipt.l>e purrli. vice tJoidnu, 
Ensign D. W<-st to 1)C i.icut. by jinrcli. vite 
Hl.ike: K I..I'Hi)iiig;.)n. (ieiit to l»e Ensign i>y 
piiicli.vifc \^‘sU 

(Winl Foot--Eii'ign G. Mjcl..iy to be l.ient 
by puieli. vj<e Malhiis piunioted; L.U.Tyiei. 
Gent, to be En«i^n by puudi.vice Mack. 

71st Foot—(.'apt. \V. I’eiciv.il. from tlie bnlt- 
|Kiy of the Wtii Kegt. of Foot, to bo Capt, Mre 
Bityvot 3(kjor W. Lung, wlio exeli.; Lieut. W. • 
Sjieer to be Capt. Ijy purch. vice Ferreviil, who 
retires; Etiugn \V. Hone to be Lioul. by purch. 
vieeiSpeerj .Tolui Kiptiinstone Fleming. Gent. 
toJio Ensign by pmeli vice Hope; Surgeon 'I*. 
Biiirtelfcv, M.l).. lioni the Inlfjiay of the 4lb 
Wu.st India Rcgt, to bo .Surg. vice T. Yoiiuy, 
placed upon lialf pay. 

• 90jli Foot—Lieut. W. .1, Owen to b 
vytliont pmch. vice Bowlby,dee.; EQsign.l. II. 
l.iinghuist to be Lient. vice Owen; T.X jjv ia'-. 
(iehi. to be Ensign liy pufcb. vice BJwium, . 
appointeil 4o tiio i4th Light Drugoont'* ^cnL ‘ 
♦Jadel W. P. Purnell, fiom the Royal Milita^ 
Cvdlege, to )*: K!isigU|Viee Brliigljurst. ^ 

sdlh F^.grKusigii F» A* Whimper to bo 
Lieut, by^iuicli. vice Keimedy, who rdtlres;'!!. 
Sf«»Trfienson, (sent, to bo Ensign by tmrcli. viee 
W’hirnpcr. 

Bievet—Cftpt. !•’. Bussiett, of tho Royal M.ifLi 
Fencible Regl. be IVf.ijor in (.be Army, with 
local and temporary rank. 


t 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGSlS, ANtJ D’EATHS. 


'»IRTII9. , 

At Bcllinry, Maclrax, tlie^Lady of Asai.slunt- 
Sureeuu DartneU,4i8t Uep;!.. uf a daiighs^r. 

At Ediilbufgh, the Lady of Lieu(f>C^ion(>l 
John-itc©, 99th Kc«., of a sim. 

At Purbetk L«>»fg 9 . Monkstown, th** I<iMy of 
C.ipt KnclUoit, K.N. of a daiigliti'r. ^ 4» ^ 
APFcrmny Baiiacks, Aic L.uly of Lyiut. aii4 
A(^ul|Qt I)tty,9‘.Hh Kegt..or.i datightfi^ 

At Motiiitjoy-strcet, Dnbliii, i}ii' ],^u]y of 
Ca|>tVFh'^1)S,85lh JU-jji., of u ila»i;{h er. 

On Sonthi-niay. n»*-ir Exeter, the X,a<ly of 
Mn)or •tmstioiig.^'itlj Hegt.. '^f a son. 

F»:h. 20, at yonthseu, the Lutty of Lient. O. 

U.N., of a son. 

Pel) 20. (• New Covendish-stt^et, the X.aily 
of(h»i»t.T. Murtl.md. U.N.,ofn '•on. 

Feb 21, alTiiiio, tlio Liuiy ofCapl. r{a)Um.iy, 
lOlh^togt., of a d.nuthlcr - 

Jjgh. 2d, at l)e%oii[Hirt, the La«iy' of Lieut, 
fume. H.M., of son. 

Feb. 27, at Dawlisli. tho L.nly of Lieut C. 

It. lla j ly, K N , of a ilaughtlU. 

Fi*l). 27, at the (a’dai^. I'liUii’j', ti'- r,:n|y of 
( 'ol. tbi- lliiu. Ix’iceslir F. Slanliojn-, (J.lLyjf .i 
sun. • 

I'Vb. 28, .it KiighMiehl Ureeii, the Lady of 
I.leiit. C. S. 'IVale, 4111 Uogi , ol .i dau^htt'i. 

At StaplotfiOM, near 't'auntoii, the Lady of 
(‘a|>t. F. BlnudeU, lUh flight Dragouus, .i 
son. _ 

Match 2, 't Ilcaiitiee, the Lady of i.ieut. 
I.evi i«, Ofth lie;{t , ot a diinglitei 

Maich ^ at Falmouth, the Lady of Lieut. 
Foireitei.R.N., lit .i '‘in 

h 3,nt St. Maiv’stJliureh, iie:y To'.|imy, 
the Lady of Lieut. T. lliclimoiid, il.N., ot 
.1 son, , 

Al l.' rth, the Lady of Lieut, llrewei, Royal 
Attilieiy, of a Min. • 

March l.r.af W’ooilhridge, tin* Lady of Lionl. 

.1. CiK-khitru, 79tlt Iliglilaitders, ol a duughte^. 

MaieK24..''t Twickenham,the Lady of Lieut.* 
('ulonel liateroan, of u sun. j 

^MAUUIAtiLS. 

At (lorftt, laeiit. J. Jenkin, Roy.il Kuginocrs, 
to Sar.ih .luliana, dnughter of Liciit.-i'olouel 
l(iilches6on. comniaiuiitig Uoyul Ailiileiy, 
Ionian Islands. ^ ^ 

Recently, at Green-vvicli, John Taylor, iddcst 
suu uf the late John Uracoy, £•*((. of Nurtli 
Yumouth, to Elizabeth Holden, second dauglj|er 
of Lieut. Do Montmorency, K.N„ of (Ireenwich 
iluspitkl, and grand>niecu of Loid Viscount tft 
Montmorency. • 

At I>uoso, Kent, L'npt, II. ShotcH Murshum. 
K.?^, tfc Jtfatw, daughter of W. Joncl; Esii.^of 
I BalUnamore, lyeitrim, and Hayle Place, Koiis # 
Kh'r, Lieut. Smith, of the 49th Regt., tol 


S<i|^lC»*eUct df tl)f late John Co^rave, dT 

At ^WHflow, Ih Dcnnehy, Esq., Lieut., Il.N., ' 
to Margaret, da^ghte^of t^e lata D.ApuDovai^ 

13, ni Oxford, W. Doak, Esf, |urg«on, 
R.N.,-to Maria, only daughter of Mr. Shecfielfl. 

Feb. 13, at Northam, Major Baily, K.A., to 
Mafy Anne, dMighter of the late J. Norris, Ksq., 
of Nonsuch Hoiiflp. • , 

Feb. 19, at East Allin^on, Lieut. Clapp, 
It.N., to May, only daughwr ^ the tate J. S. 
Kparge, Esq., of Ri/npstow. •j^ • 

. '^,At FresnfordjSoiiu'rsetshlf.‘unn RiMit Hon« 
^tt^Eail of Arran,Ellz^cfi^li^i daughter 


«‘f Colonel William Napier, C.D., the historian 
of the Poninbular W.ir. 

March 6,at Woolwich, D.ffeddes, Esq , Surg. 
K.N., ti? .\n.i Tindai', .econd daughter of Capt. 
lloiiot, K M. y 

M.u( h 8. at St Manm’s Cinireh, Licitr. J. W, 
iVfitchel Liiot> a^t*Ariijlcvy.iu .Anne Sar.ih,eldest 
* daughlefflWBohn Wraff, Esq., of Suffolk Place, 
Pd^im. 

Chathi^i, Lieut. J.M VotUey, R.N., to 
Elizn. yoini'fe.st daughter of W. Stone, Eoq , 
hiiildei. of Uhatlnuu DocUyaid. * 

At NCin^rield. Cuniinamler II If. H Pigut, 
R.N.. to CaUiciinc, daughter of the late Ucv. .1. 
Parsiins. 

At ILith, (Tantaiii W. Rnliertson, R.N., to 
Kli/.ah' 'll, d.uiglitcr of the lale H. Putci, E^iq. 
orJhi'*loL * 

.Moich 2-llX(, at r*iav Chareh, C.tptain U. 
.‘'ilack, 4.1111 lU'gf,tor,IIiihiie,youngest daughter 
of the late J.Tngge, Esq. of Windsor. 

•- 

t ATMS. 

Nov Id, .at'I'linco.naU*!*, T.ieid. .f. G ^ickson, 
U N., Fir-it I.icut. of IT M S. Wmehesfci, 

At .S'.I, on bo.int the Winchi'ster, (Lipl.iiii 1*. 
M:iitl.iod,7(lh Rcgl , Milil.uy Secicl.uy to the 
C|nini:in(U'i-ui.('Iiiel .it M.ulras. 

At Naiiplt.i, III the 'loiea, Lieiit. Tin Plat 
.Ait. (ieiiuan lA'gioii. 

Dec. 21, al Hciiuinl.i, Ca[tiaiii Young, Ill»yal 
Euginecjs. 

Jan. 2, at .tamuiLM. of a eonenssion of the 
bi.iii), aiUin^ I'loin a fall lioin his Iioim', Liciil. 
A. Welch. It N.. a Slipi'ndi.iry Afagistiate of the 
island. 

Jan 2, on boaid ILM.*^. Russell, in the Mcdi 
terranein, I.ieut Annolej. KomiI M.irities. 

j,in. 3, at Lherpoul, Liml, Lowiy, lialfpay 
2nd AVe">t India Kegt. 

■f.tn. 4, .it Antigua, C.npt. (L Luauii, ]nto9.3nl 
Regt. * * ^ ' 

Jan. il\ .tt Peinambuni, on tlie South .Amc- 
jic.iii StA\io)>, Lleiu. JC. L Haney, R N., com* 
mandiiig f l.M.’s lirig Wizaid. 

Jnn. 13. .it Fahiumtli, .Antigiiu, Lieut. E. C. 
Owen, U.N., commanding II .M S. C-irron, 

Jan. 14. Lieut. Tiistiiin^lialf-pay 3rd Drag. 
Jan. •3(1, at Deiby, Col. nillor, half-p^ C.m* 
brinn Ranger*. 

Jan. 30, at New York, (Lipt. T. Barclay, R.N. 
in his 55th year. . 

Feh.(l,al'I>RiiRjiLh, Surgeon iTr. Biird,ahu]r- 
pay slaff. 

Feb. 14, iitscn, cm nassagu home from !)«>> 
merara, where* ho held liie appoiiitnient of 
UAliour-MnIter, Cominundcr P.Soutliev,R.N. 
a aged 60. , - 

On the coast of Africa, IR P. Dos* 

eiinmpb, R.N., in command of tl>e BuMtla, ^ 
On the Coast of Africa, Lieutl G.T. Rosen- 
burgh, R.N.. iii comma iid of the Forester. 

Fob. 17, at Moray Frith, N. B., Euaign G. 
W. Hopkins, 76th » 

CaitUltt Highmore, late olh R. V. BattaKon. 
At the Artillery Harracks, Clonmel, Lieid^ 
Pelcher, Barrack-Master, lateoflst Life Guards. 

*In Dublin, apoplexy, Capt. W. Abbott, Into 
64th Regiment. • * 

At Highgate, Lieut. J. Browne, K.N. 

At Torquay, Dt^on, Dr. T. Doiiohoo, aged 
69, Aate Pliyelcian to the Forces. 

M North YarmpjitHf retired Commander W 
Todmat, R.N. 

Capt, Parkinson, R.N, 
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DEATHS. 
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I*Vb. 25, .U Tonicint noiiv l><‘ronpaif, ('unt- 
ninniWr .1. IwUvarAi. R.N , .iv't'i/02^ ' , 

At Callcu««sMK>cl>A\'t‘iiiip, (><*Uv it D, A{a\iui, 
late lloyal Irislt Artillery, a''i'd K3, 

At Market Mill, Armii^h, Liei4. Stuart 
Barker, I.itc 64tli Ito^t. 

Licivt K.7.8crivcu.ll.N’, 

At PortarliugtoD, Cajt. C. WeSb, l.ile 
72nd Ili^hl.iiidora. \ 

At fTti'i^Ourgh, Majoi V< Addisuti, late 
Itegt. « 

In Fiance, l.icut Isaac rtal.• 
March 4. at Linkeanl. asrotl yi, t». IJ. '’‘"•enn, 
linn , icliied Smijcou, ll.N. ’ * 

Mairh 6,1.n-nt .T. Hiipe, U.N ,‘in cotnmajur 
of II. V. M'liooiicr Pitic'iet. I'oi p.ut>ui>l.iM 
lesjieclinx the niclanelinly fate uf lliis vessel, 
Sfooiir IVilt'-inonlli eoiiespurulenl's lettfr. 

Match i), at Piiilse.i, Coiiiinaiiiler \V. Mallett, 

11 N. 


March H), at Flurence, tlie 15i;;lit Ihni. Lojil 
Si'Kev. (’apt. Itoy.il Nrvvy, in hii dtsl je.ir. 

M iroh IJ, iti Diiimnioi^l‘.iifcL , 

(’apt. <}. Minton, late Payni.istiin' Vtl FiiNileeis. 

M.irch 1-1. near llastinit^. Ii.ivnis'.in .a lit of 
tennK«rar\ iiH.iuitv, l•l)Innutlell the (alal .tet of 
self destriM linn, I,lent -(ii'i^'r.il Mtllai, (ailnnel- 
Coaim.init.uit of Ihellril Ih^ta^jnii ol the llov.A 


Artilloiy.^ and Dircc|t>r.(aeiier.il of the Field 
Train Department. ” 

.March 14, at Upper llanclinry, Ala*rit.N*n-* 
aliire. Major John (Jaiv.ick, late Aanisiael-*' 
.Ailjulant-thmeral, in hisCjjlli year. Weslnill 
yive, in*om next, a hioi'iupnical notice of llii-, 
lamented onica'i'. # 

March 10, at rorUmouUi, Capl, J. Bowlhy, 
9l)lhInfantry. 

M.iich 1/, at Snuthse.’i, C]^ni]^aadcrg.Josep1i 
SiiiiTiimid', II.N. , 

.^^/>'<■eV Y'l "t No 105, Pifccddillv, riionf.-(»en. 
Sir JCdflaftl Harnes, o« Heeeh Mill Park soear 

Barnet Ac.ltt, M.P..Xtc. Xic.aned 62 . 

Maich20. in Slnaiie-strcel, Dr. fl. U. f.aiHie, 
Deputy Iy,spect(ii.(:eii. of the Ainty IhUYdals. 

M.ireli 214.1, at his se.it, DallKoisTe Castle, 
Mnl-Lothi.in, (»ener.il the KF^iil lion, thr K.iil 
ot i).llllOll^le. (> C It , Ciiliincl of the 2<<tli 
and ('apl -lleiicial of the Koyal Cunip.iuv ol 
Au'heH, nr (jneen’s Body (hinrd. . 

M.ii< h 22, al Biockhmst, Cant. Illorsley, Ute 
adld llei'l. 

Mall li 23. .It Cliiehesler, Cinninandei (hT) I-' 
Dixon, K T’^., lately of IT.M.S. Caledonia,, iinl 
Niiu of Cipt.iiii Dixon, who was In t iij tn. 
.Vpiillo lii-jale on llio coast of Portni'.il. 
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KKPT AT TIIK OHSIiUV VTOUY OF CAPT. W. II. SMYTH, AT ni DFOIlD. 

r 



M mils nl J t’. M 


s. hy B. calm, cloudy 
s.N.K. e.Llni, cloudy 
•■'.K. hy li. It .iirs, tine 
f.N.li, inai’iiilieent day 
•f.li. cal»t, cloudy 
! hyli. ii;,'1itahc,rinc 
! li;(ht bu’cicx 

I. h^lit airs, cloudy 

sS.15. fresh hreere 

s. breeze, cloudy 
s'.N.W. h{{ht airs, clear 
i. by S niantiifieentd.iy 
(.15 ealai, aud Hoe ' 

5. fresh breezes, Kite 
5. squally, claiidy 

i.N.15 f<i».any,bnuwia},' 
(.N .K. fr. hrcjf si»w, 
>1.15. light airs]Moudy 
^.W, calm, cloui^y 
CR light nirs,<rClTlt'iy' . 
(.rv.hi. calm uudS'-londy. 

J. N E. fresh or'.t'cldiu^ 

light airs, sleet i ‘ 
.S.B. d*!!!!., VfU-es IHiO 
.S.E. heatilifnl day 
I.E.frejili breeze, cloudy 
i.N.li. iuees4iant rain 
. W. culm, heavy raw 
















STEAM COMMUMCATION 

* 

'between 

• 


IN*D1A A^^'D GREAT BRITAIN. 


. In March, 183G, Captain Grindlay was appointed Agent to the Com¬ 
mittee in Calcutta, formed for promoting a regular Steam Communication 
between India and Great Britajif. * 


In Ayril, 1830, he was appointed to the same office by the Committee 
fortned for a similar ohject^t Madras. 

I 


Subsequently-^"* those appoin+meitts various statements were made in 
India respecting Captain Griiidlay’s views on the subject, whicli were 
calculated seriously to injure him in the judgment df his' constituents. 
As soon as he became aware of their existence, he proceeded, with the 
earnestness*of conscious integrity, to produce evidence of Ulieir incorreeV 
ncss. On one occasion he was constrained to appeal to tlAt distinguished 
'friend of India, Lord William Bentinck, who immediately InfEmured 
him with a testimony which ought to silence sijnil^ imputations for^thc 

futurg. ^ 

• » 


3?h|'gorrespondence which follows, arose ou{ of a conve^ation with 
f^ptam Barber, in reference to the pjCiblication in “ The Calcihfta Courier,” 
of oV August, 1837,^of a document professing to be a letter from 

thjit'^ritleman to a corres^^ondent ilV Calcutta. Hqyyig thus stated tite 
origin of thi present coU(>ction of* lettera,<!aptaiu Griudl^ leaves them, 
to speak for themselves. 


2 P 


U. Sf JouRNt I^Oi 1838« ) 

. 


s 
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ClollRESPONDENCE.' 

4 

I 

No. 1.] ^ (Copy.) 

(yipTAiN Grindlay to Cj<i*’PAm Barker. . • 

' « • 

. lfi,jr’9mhni, 21st February, 1&1H. 

My DRAy Sm,—In referorihS^fi' ourMonv^fsal^n yesterday, I liavo bow 
the pleasure to send, at tour rc(iucsi, “The Calcutta Courier” of the f.tb of 
Au^n^t tnst, containing a copy of a letter utlegedto have bcen*\vrtl(en 
by you. * < *. 

As you assured me that you did not recollect liaving made such state¬ 
ment as the paper ]>roresses to give upon your authority, 1 must conclude 
either that thertf lias been some mistake in tlvf matter, or that* the opi¬ 
nion quoted as yoifis \ya<«. tnven hastily and uithoul deliberation, Il^the 
editor of the paper has been misled as to fhe authority on whietp the 
statement rests, you, pif course, will not object to afford me the meanV uf 
setting him right;'and if, on the rdher hand, you may have been unin¬ 
tentionally the cauib of intlieting upon me a casual injury, I led assuied 
that \on will be eiiually ready to do me j^istice, by acknowledging that I 
have never ceased to be the warm advocabi of^he Comprehensive Sclu^mo 
of steam communieation wph Tndia. You are aware that this is the fadt; 
but if any doubt could exist on Aie subject, it must bo removed by the 
imecjuivocal testimony so handsorfiely bdme by T.ord William Bentinck to 
my views and exertions, in his Lordships letter to me, of the l.ytli of 
November last, a copy of \vhi<‘.h I inclose for your information and from 
the minute knowledge which his Lordship had from the conimrfncemeiit 
the opportunity of acupiiring, it will be adnytted tliat a more unexcep¬ 
tionable witness could not bo referred to. ^ • 

Requesting the favour of your early reply, 

I rediain, my <!car Sir, ycriiSs laithfully, 

(Sign;.*d) * IL M. Gkindlay. 

Captain Jameis Barber. ,* 


No. 2.] (t'opy.) 

(Lvptain Barber to Cupt.^in Guindlay. 

• * Eai^vlndia Rooms and General Agonoy, fi t. Cornhill, 

February 2'trd, 1H3S. 

My dear Sir,—Y ow Idler, ahd “ TlietCalcutta Courier” of the*‘)th of 
August, came to me yesttrduy, Imd should have been instantly replied to, 
but I was eeg^aged. • *. , * • 

I stated St our interview, and Rtil\ declare, I have no recollection^ oi' 
having used your name in any public letter: but having yritPen se»*^?Rany 
without retaining copies, I might b^mistaken, and therefore wislic.^/bp a 
j'i^ht of Ihatj-eferfed to. I have readvt, and#at onc^acknowledge toewiy 
word. From the beginning tcrlhe conclusion V- shows you\t Was*a private 
communication. , ' 

, «, 1 remai'n, my dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) . James Barber. 

Captain R. M. Gtindlay. 


/ 
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*N(^ 3.] 


(Copy.) * 

^ (Japtain Gri^dlay to Capta|^ Barbkh. 


^ ^ 2;ji*d February, 1838. 

Mv^karSir.—I have reqpi^fjcl your letter of ycsteulay, in which you 
very rv^iuhflly jKiniit yourself to be the auilior of thejetter in 

the Supplement of “ The Calcu^fa Coj.irier'‘ »^#tiic^tU Aui^ust last, imJur 
yom* name. • *T * 

I ^nnot but think it jfmawer o^p^a^f^~lndifFi’R•nce, whotltfr the letter 
was,A* public or private one. Kither with or without your consent jt lias 
at len^h become publu.: and my complamt had reference, of course, 
to it? possible effects, and not to the circumstanees under which it was 
written. 

Vou must now bo conv^eed that the assertion of my boinj; ‘‘for the 
Company’s plan of operation.*’meaniiii; the plan which ftdl short of the 
('oJlipreheiisive Scheme, was made under an e^'yieoTis impression; and 
satisfii'd that it would give you pain to inflict wrong upon any 
one, 1 am persuaded, tliat hy adopting tl-.e courseIsmggested m my letter 
of 1 lie‘ 20 th instant, you will relieve m? from the c^lV’pi of the unfavour¬ 
able impression,#fbich you have iiniutcntionally atforded tlie ni^ns of 
errating. • 

.1 need not say that your letter now under reply does not effect this, but 
still leaves me subject to an imputatf^n winch you must now be con¬ 
scious 1 do not deserve. ^ • 

You must feel certain that lAird William Bentinck, and the member of 
the Home (himmitteo would never have consented to bear such unequi¬ 
vocal testimony to niy exertions in favour of the Oomprehensive Scheme, 
hai I been guilty of the charge made against me in your letter published 
ill “ The Calcutta Coyrier.;* 

• 1 remain, yours faitlifnlly, 

(vSigned^ . K. M. Grlndlay. 

Captain James ifaiber. 


No. 4.] (Copy.) 

(lAprAiN Baubkii to Captain Grinih.^.*.^ 

East India Kooms and General Agency, G-1, C^^nhill, 

• • Monday, February 2()th, 1S38. 

My dkar Sir,—I should have replied to your letter of the 2^id instant 
earlier, but I have been reflecting, with a desfre bring my mind to a 
conviction, that f wrote “ under ^ii erro^neous impression,” in May last, 
when 1 expressed my convictitm in a private lettfcr, that your exertions' 
towards efl'ecting Steam ConYiuinicatmif with fndia, did not embrace a 
(>omiVehensive Scheme ; but as f fWld, after thd most delih^i^te iftid ma-^ 
’‘ lAre cpnsidjMation,' that opinion (dmain.? unaltered, it becomes impera¬ 
tive tfat I shonld give the r^sasons upon which it was founileu. It Will 
JeVK^tne’into detail, but I shall be ae brief as possible. 

‘When yc^ib appointment and Jnstriictions arriv&d*fro»Calcutta arid 
Madras,-you knew influertti^ merchants and others had formed them¬ 
selves into a “ Provisional Committee,”^to promote the object sought after 
by-your constituents ; and I hat various important s^ppS had been taken 
by them to ©lij^iira jii.st consideration of the Re9q\u1ion« of the Com¬ 
mittee, that w^ passed in 1834. Itwdl, I think, be admitted by any 
.ipapartia! reasoner, 1ii:^your first o^tcpu^i^uld haye been an interview 
[Y hb those gentlemen,, to h^ve setm whetlw, by your co-operation, you 
^could have aided and strengthenef) their pursuit/if a right one; if, on 

' '' l> T* O 
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the contrary, it were at variance with the instructions you had received, 
or detrimenta to. the acccjuplishmcnt of the object desired, it should then 
have been your endeavour, as an advocate, if possible, to have put aside, 
these erroneous impressiorV? and opinions, and to have placed them in pos¬ 
session of the views and wishes of your constituents: who became such, 
in ignorance of any Provisioiyil Committee being formed. I need not say, 
— You, d id not. ■ . * 

You sought the cu-operation of Mr. Larpent and Mr. Ciawford.^* The 
first gentleman was’at^t.ljJ?-Wime opposed *AQ‘,the “ lied Sba route the 
last has always been ivc^ advdBuW:,for the Bopcbay, line only. 

“ The Atks,” a Journal at your command, and in whicli it might bb ex¬ 
pected the wishes of your constituents should ibe urged, was either alto¬ 
gether .silent, or very tame and general in its remarks. 

The “ Pamphlet,” avowedly written by you, as London Agent to the 
Calcutta and Madras Steam Committee,—and at the express wish of your 
constituents,—tomy judgment (in which it apjK'avs 1 was not singular, 
for it arrived in India loijg prior to my letter,) certainly does not advo¬ 
cate the Comprehensivt' Scheme with the inte^^st due to that partrjilav 
point from yourself, asithe Agent employed to uphold the views of Ihd 
Committees of Calcidta and Madraf. 

You were desirous of getting up a public meeting in London, and you 
‘ named to Major Head and myself, in o\\r Comniittee-vboni at Crosby- 
sqiiare, that Mr. Crawford was to be in the chaiK 

That gentleman had refused to agn a petition from the Merchants of 
London to the House of Cbmmo^is, to strengtlicn and aid tlie petition 
from Calcutta, which had been placed in -Lord William Pentinck’s hands 
to present. 

The foregoing reasons, and the general tenor of onr conversation, the 
few times we had an opportunity of discussing the point, still leaves an 
impression on my mind, that (up to the date <)f the letter to which ybu 
have referred, and which was not written for piiolicaiion.) you were not a 
warm and strenuous advocate of the Comprehensive Scheme. 

T have now given you the oppo,tunity of shewing ripon what grounds 
1 rested my opinion. The public must judge between us. 

1 remain, my dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) ' James Barber. 


I. ( 

' No. A.] ' ' (Copy.) 

Captain Grindl^y to Captain Barber. 

‘ T\ ' Ifi, Cornhill, 1st March, 1S38. 

My pear sir, —I have to acknowl'jdge your letter of the 2t;th uJlimbT 
The rcaaorf^which you assign for not affording, an earlier reply to of 
the 23rd, is very satisfactory ; and, i?i this respect it differs widely frop 
ttc^rcsult of yeur lifoours to bring your^ind to the conclusion, that I had 
p.cted in good iaith towards my constituents iil India. I have, however 
tile consolation of knowing, that tlvs conclusion has been attained, without 
any labour or difficulty whatever, by those among the friends of Steam 
Communication withjndia, who are most distinguished by knowledge, 2 eal, 
rank, and influence; and I have pot the slightest aoprehension of carrying, 
conviction on the suWeet, to thi-mind of every iK^felligent and impartial 
person who will take the trouble of entering u^ on the inquiry. m 
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I am bound, hcivever, to^bserve, that.you ^pcar scarce]^ to do justice 
loathe ciCects oi the deliberate cdnsideiatmn* of which you speak. 

H. is obvious that 5owu? change in your opini^ has taken place, though 
not to the ex4ent\vhich I hf*l a right to antic^ale. You now refer to my 
exertions towards eifecting Steam Communication “with India” as “not 
embracing the Comprehensive Scheme tfhd speak of my not being “a 
warm*in(5 strenuous advocate^of’the same scheme. .This is vefjf ui^rent 
IVo^Thelanguage held in yoiu^letter,^publishe(l»vi “/I’lie Calcutta Courier,'* 
in^whicli you say. “ GriviH^, Laiyent^ luid Craivford, are for 

the Company s pans of o 7 ?iw*a/zo^is in the parties -^ou wull see 

THi?.CAUsE.’’ I shall not stop to discuss the value of the insiuuatipn con- 
tained*m the Iasi lew \vor4s of this passage. I only ciuote it because it 
coiite.ins a dfstinct and unqualified assertion that I was for tiie Company's 
plan; and, consequently, against the nimprehcnf^ice You are now 

plcased|o represent me as merely indiffervut to a cause, to wliich you have 
formerly represented me i\^ hosUlcy Ft is true, that ihi?difference here is 
oT^y in degree ; but, as you have advanced thus^r towards a candid and 
j»‘*^stimate of my viewj^^and proceedings, I do'not totally .abandon the 
‘ h^])e, that further “ deliberate consideration” may fnajde you to perform the 
remainder of the journey. 1 must uiTl, however, ^juit this part of the sub¬ 
ject, without ih^aring tlial my “exertions aUciu^ embraced tl^ Com-* 
prebensive Scheme and tha1»I was at all times, since I began to think 
on the question, “the warm and strenuous advocate” of that schema: 
and here let me ask,—Can yon make fjjc same avowal ? 

You complain of my not having entered with sufficient warmth into the 
project originated in London,,lor undertaking a periodical communication, 
by Steam with tlie MeiUterronean, Egypt, and India: and you state, that 
the object sought by the projectors, was that sought for by my constituents. 
Has life lapse of a lew brief months eansed yon to forizet, tliat, at the 
period to which you i*efer,JltlMi plan of the projected Company was for a com¬ 
munication with Ildmbay <inly ?■* How did I manifest any indifference to 
tlie (‘omprehjnisH'e Scheme, by abstaining (vis you allege,) from co-ope¬ 
rating with tliose ^ho did not adopt tne Comprehensive Scheme? On the 
answer to this question I might* rest my dgj'ence, in this particular, had I 
acted entirely of my own free motive; but alh|)ersons,*l)#tlr in England and 
India, who know anything? of tlie late procec'dings, know’ thA I acted under 
a Committee here. Tlmt Committee did not deem it adv/able to conaect 
the success of the general question with that of the .Toin^tock (jorapany. 
Time has shown, that they are not mistaken in their judgment; the pro- 
, jected Company met with little success in this country. notwitUbTanding 
the patronage to which youallu^le; and, in Calcutta, the reception of its 
proposal was (according to your own stalemsnt^ as it appeifrs in The 
Calcutta Courier,”) ** pmfectiy fJ^.ezingf 
Another ground for conclujj^ing thalfl was aft enemy to the Compra- 
hensiye Scheme, is, that I sought th^co-operaiion of Mr. Larpent, and 
, Mr. Crawford. I do not knbw tiiaj^it would be necessary towapolegize for 
seekfig the co-operation of two g^tlemen of wealth and iliffuence, 
inat<^ CQftflected with India ; it happens that your in^naation on 
tjii^qint is altogether erfoneous.^ My intercourse with Mr. Larpent was 
^cidental. I was directed by llvj Calcutta Committee, tj^ put myselUiB 
communioatia/fvitR Sir Charles^ockeriH. This was impracticable, as 
that gentleman was them Vibsent from town, aad was soon afterw'ar^ 
attacKed by that illness which ferphfitted in his death; andr I therefore, 
communicated with Mr, Larpent, as hi.s represenrtitive. Mr. Crawford 


^ * Sea l>age 587,—Bflt|(!^po9e(l to extend the Presidencies as circuoutaacet 

^ ^nabled th(m (,the Proirisioual^ommij^e) to do.*’ 
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was added to fbe Coniitiit^e, 3 .s, having cha^e ot tly/ Madras Petition. 
This was, o/’course, not /5iy/icf, for no powpr of nominating nicmbys * 
fo tho Committee : Inil if 1‘^'ere at all concerned in justifying the appoint^ i 
raenl. I should not think d, necessaiy to oo more than appeal to tlic 
confidence re])osocl in Mr. Crawford, by the pelilionerf. of Madras. 1 do 
not know upon what autliority you allirm that Mr. (hawford has always 
been^ij advocate for the Hombay line'onlybull cannf't d^mbt'^that 
you will be prepared lobiodiipc it, if tjnit '.'■(•ntlcman siiouUl tliink it w'gtrth 
while to inquire. * 

You say Uiat “ The Atlas,’’ ‘ti^j>,,qrniil at *my iommand, “ vvas cither 
u'Jhdly in regard to tho wislies of niy constitiuMit.s, “or vanj tame 
(wd ^e/if'fiil m its rentaik^/' What i.s tlie puorso inoaiung of “The Atlas” 
being at my command, it is not very impi vtant to impure, flm^ mncli I 
must however, be allowed to say, 1 ha\c never us.cd the public press as an 
instrument for d^iriving any one of the icwanb.ta’ has fairly eained. I 
have never employed it to undermine the reputation of others, and build 
my own success upda i^^i'nuns, 1 have never written a line/WV/V7//lor 
■pnvatehjy which could jiave such a tendency. I have never transm^hb'd 
to India any remdrWs i^ipon the characters and labours of individuals, 
which 1 would not hay^ published, if necessarv’, in “ The Atlas,’’ or any 
- other public journal here, or have caused to he proclamnYli at tlie Royal 
Exchange. \Vhf^ther the extent of my inflp.cnco with the periodical press, 
b.; great or small, I have never abused it to tne prejudice ot any one ; 
and 1 have been equally ctweful .not to make private communications a 
vehicle for charges which could npt couyeniently be brought forward in 
publ^f. 

But the accusation connected with “ The Atlas,” is, I regret to say, not 
perlectly iiitelhgihle fo me;—you say that paper was “eitherrt/Zog/d/rcr 
,«/<?///, or very lame and general in its remarks.” Now \i aHn^elher sifenf, 
it could not be furno, and general in its rcmarkji; because, remarks never 
made cannot have those qualilic.s nor any other. On the other hand, • 
if it were and general in its ,Remarks, it was nob.glt^gether 

because utterance is incompatible witli silence. 1 dp not. know with which 
horn you will prefer to gore mf, but boiU cannot be brought into action 
at once. If yoh the paper was atfn^cfher silrjit, I must deny it, in 
point of fact j, if you allege/hat its artialc.s wcie worthless, I can only 
say I have no .loubt tho wiitcrswill be quite willing to abide the result 
of a comparison , vitli others on the same subject, which have occasionally 
appeared in the dohimns of the public journals. 

The of the public press naturally leads to that of the pamphlet • 

published by me on the Steam (ineslioh: and here I must acknowledge 
myself indebted to you for information. Until enlightened by your letter, 

1 was not luvare timt the pamphlet had been written, “ at the expiess 
vish of my conslituonts.’' I had thought that the id^’a of publishing a 
brief view of tlie “state z'f the r'luestion Iqr the purpose of attracting 
public aJtenUon,” wasfmy own. If cny insiructions were issued*(iy mo 
write a pafnphlet, lean only say, I never received them ; and thtis it . 
would sdenss^that as mmr- cummunirafiokx affeetju^ me were maduto -india, . 
without my knmrledge or .suftpiciou; ^ome things in whicn 1 was ’'Ifei;- 
es^d, were done in ifulia and no noticc«atl'orded me., This might be, but- 
I uef not think it probable: as H the pamphlet, J have said that its object 
v^as to draw attention to the subject—a,very uhinviting one to the mass 
of readers, wlq^ih would have dfsgqsted them at once, if the treatment 
luukbeen uteHoadud* with drtaiU. The Ap]>cndix ottered the mcan.s of 
entering into matter^^ which could not be brought, withaut-'danger. into 
the tract itself; and it may be r/miembered that Xd^'^urable iytroduc- 
Hon Wits i^iven to yotir plan jCaa ** Frovmoi^l S^mmittcef .With tht>' 
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c/fect oi'fhe pamplief nftifbrr the fncnd? of* Sfeafii Commnnic.ifion, gene¬ 
rally, nor myselriis an intlvidnal, cO*iltf be (Uss^tisfied—i| passed rapidly 
.•ifito every part of the kiWdorp - erciitcd aJ interest* in the subject, in 
'mimeroiis ({^laitors where ijprie had existed Irfore, and thus prepared the 
V'ny for the more complete development of the details of the c.omprehen- 
siive plan. I do n^; of course, claim any ly gh merit on account of so brief 
a i^rosluc^ion—it was a pof«4|ir tract, desjjined to act on popular m)inion 
and»feeling,*and it completely answered its pnrposcv 

^ am now brouirht to tlj^^k-opostvl PUH!^*' ffWlTING, and in con- 
iffexion witli Ihifl, 1 am accused pf the "^of (rWi^nmg Mr. Crawford for 
fht chairman, aithoup;ti he'had lefdscd^o si«:n a certain jitlition, which 
inyoyv judgment lie oiiglU to have signed. Mr. Crawlord was sinrgested. 
because h%was one ot ine representaiives of the City of London, and 
also an inftaential Kast India merchant, I sn))p()se these circumstances 
did not constitute disqualifications ; I"-, rofusal to sign the petition, I know' 
nothing about, and il € laid known it. 1 do not see tl^^it I had any thing 
to do with it. Perhaps Mr. Crawford llumght th^^t tlie^e clashings of 
s^jj^rale interests, were <ietrimental. "With lei^Miccto a public meeting, 

!• IS to be recollected, that I endeavoured to ind|cc l\I:ijor Hoad to unite 
with us, but in^vain; he, and thqjic with wh^i*he acted preferred a 
separate petiti^ >Surely if they had a right to ^ove t>i co-operate with 
't/.v, others had^i equal riglit^ decline acting witn them. I dojiot offei* 
this as an apology for ni_, self, because I was always ready to act witli any 
•body m support of tlie common caiisp; and if that were advanced, I 
perfectly imiifferent as to who were tl^L* aetoVs. 

I believe I have noticed all tlie grounds upon which you endeavoured to 
sustain your later and uKuHfed. opimou; that although not absoluVly an 
advocate for vonfuiin^ tlic communication to Hombay, 1 ditl not exert mtj- 
fcfcprocure its c.WrVMVo// to the ether presidencies. You spe.ak inci- 
(ienlally indeed of the ter^r of my conversation, although you admit your 
opportunities of judging t>f it were few ; but as you slate nothing definitely, • 
I have nothing to reply to* If you have a ])erfect recolli’clion of those 
conversalion^ry^i^' ought to state wimt passed. If you liave not, it was 
wrong to drag them m to afford a vague support to the rest of your charges. 

If you had quoted anything h?:heved to have beeivaid by me, I should 
have had (he opportunity of admitting it, o/ denymgjfv'ifyexplaining, or 
pf acknowledging that it could not be e»plained,^)r ojrsaying that it 
needed i!0 explanation. You have not done this; and ly, tlv'refore.^hat 
I can do is to declare^ most solemnly, and unequicocalhifthat I hwe never 
uttered u sentence in cmve.rsation mth you or any one else, that n'us not 
m pet feet arr.onlance lOithmthe warmest advocacy of the Comfl^hensive 
Scheme, or with the adoption of any measures to promote j.t, that were ^ 

CONSISTKNT WITH DISCRETION. ^ • • • 

liiou have again reminded me that tljc offensive letter was not wHtten 
for publicnhon. 1 cannot regard this as an extenuation of the injury; ffir 
fit all changes its character, I mupf view iPa^n aggravation. Against 
a plbiic attack I might have d^e-^ed myself; gainst;! ^mcealed one, 
thoTi^h f ee ing the effect, I shonld|be unconscious of the cause, i^was 
^o^ndcoin the dark; ani^but tor the casual publication dl^hat which 
•w«S n^ver meant to see the light, i should never have known how, or by 
*^hom i l]pil teen •assailed. I ijow know my acciisSr, aiyl here conjtoast 
judgment u^on ray Qr>hjinct,‘with thVt of a nobleman, who has ted 
every opportunity of observati^, am^ whose knowledge, zeal, and higk 
principle, render his approbiitionthonour indeed. , • | • 
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f 

CAPTAIN BAUBKirs 
TESTIMONY.' , 

*-ft ^ *- 

Extracts from a Letter signed ^ Earber, 
in “ The Calutta Couittr/’ olV)tli Au¬ 
gust, 1837 

“ But I am afraid the die is cast',' and 
that ;tls« bth, Sir S. llobliouso’s 
plan, one formed and cdviclraled Ijy the 
East India Comiiany, ^ii^aiitted 

as satisfactory, because ad^T.taced^^’ 
experiment to Ih* cained onwrfid sucebs-^ 
sively, the cousecjiience will be, the ex¬ 
pense of disbursement fur this lueu^ure, 
throwing aside the most profitable in¬ 
come, will be so great that 1 should not 
be surprised if, at no distaut period, it 
was to he abandoned!* To guard against 
this, they must be na^rowb’’‘patched j 
but, uofortiinately, their a^n arrange¬ 
ment and managemeu'^ of «eam opera¬ 
tions show the unfitness of^-'dieir agency «» 
in such matters. Mr. Tfrlou and Mr. 
Mackillop^are with us, and have, in fact, 
Jjecome honuraiy members of our Com- 
matee; but Grindlay, Larpent, Fletcher ^ 
uiidCrau]furd,ar€ for the Votnpany'n phut 
of operation, and tn the parties youvnU see • 
the raitse; how'cver, 1 am to see Lord 
William next week, and I shall lay 
before him a plan which I think would 
be adopted, provided I could induce him 
to move for n Committee, and which, at 
one time, was his decided iiitoution. 

4i * « « V >:■ 

If the people of India were to have • 
a good and efficient Committee at hand 
to work out their reasonable wtihes; 
hut they must-be*who wil^ give 
their derious att^uliun to the sphject, 
and, be of no pr*ty—you always lose 
weight that oughtV) preponderate, from 
some mistake or otlier—who wouhl huvo 
thought^'# sending a Petition to Craw¬ 
ford from 'Madias—or of any thing to 
> Grindlay that is to run counter to the 
dictate of the Directois.” ^ 


LORI) WILLIAM BENTINCK S 
f TESTUIONY. 

To C.ii'TviN Mj:i.vim.b Guutur.w. 

“ Park Place, NoV. la, 1837. 

“ Dkau Siu. —I am happy m being 
able ^_*^/Ford the most satisfactqry ex¬ 
planation in respect to tl\o pft^t yop are 
supposed, in the paragraph of “ The Cial- 
ciuta Coftfler"’* contained iu your Lett»‘r, 
to have tf.keii^u endeavouring to influ¬ 
ence me to concur in the adoption of •ihc 
limited cpmmuuication with Bvmb;ty 
only; the stipposition is entl’\"ltf errQtn;pus. 

With respect to your general con¬ 
duct as Agent of the Bengal Steam 
Committee, I can only repeat htVe what 
I have already written to Mr, Greenlaw, 
that 1 regretted very much the misap¬ 
prehension Vhich seemed to prevaiP^ip- 
garding you. 

“ I have always Couml in you the 
Most eager desire ani^i‘the utmost activitg 
and jirrseverance to promote the Compre- 
hensice Schr^ne. To you I am indebted 
for an introduction to the ;,reatest part 
of those Officers from whom I had to 
selec'. the witnesses best calculated to 
protnot% our object, and 1 seixe with 
pleasiue the opportunity of thanking 
you for your co-operation, assistance and 
ready attention to ail my wishes. 

" T'^emain, dear Sir, 

. “ You'i faithful Servant, 

(Signed) “ W ;t. Bkntinck.” 
■r 


••■From “ Calcutta Courier’’ of 28th 
June, 1837 - 

There fs also some reason to helifvo 
that but for liis (Lonl Wni. Bentiuck’s^ 
veto, the limited plan submitted to the 
Court of Directors would have carried 
the day, a plan which we understand 
Caj.tain*^ Grindlay, the Bengal ^gent, 
endeavoured, at the time, to get him 
to ^pipport.” 


‘ The substance of the 4bove is,'that you, in comparative ignorance of 
my proceedings, brand I'/e a traitor to the^ cause, of which Lord WiU 
liam Beniinchf( \yith a jfirlVct knowl^d^^e of ail that I have done, deoKrei 
.. L'nave e^er been' the cage?' ac/t^ocaie,’’“which is to be trusted ? 

1 will noTuissemble that I have been lifucU astonislied by solnfc'circiarp- 
stances that have occurred in India in<connexi6n with my labours y. li.gm, 
as^^ished sto loggerst -When it is knowF that private corrfspondence has - 
bperf used by those who think their interests oppoged to mioe.W’a medium 
/or accusing me of an abandonment of ray^cluty to my Conslituents, and of 
§urrenderingL'll\e cajjse to which T huva^aevoted every energy—the matter 
is explaine^^ In refe/ring, however, to Lord William Beptinck, I can now 
appeal to one who haS no interest in injuring me, a"fid who, he had, is 
too-noble and high-minded to d^jre it—to one no motive to ho¬ 

nour me with his praise, but ap‘iiohest*bonviction flmt it is not f).ltogether \ 
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unclesevveil. 1 h^e set Ills tostimonv to my|cll!iractcr iij jnxinposilthn 
*\vi4h your remarks, and Vve only to*"say, “ Tpol?! on //n.? picturii and on 

•'W.” \ •' r 

You say, “ftu* puiilic inust^iidii'c between u*/’ 1 I4^ank you for the (»p- 

portunity you havo^^ered me of enabling; them to do so, and^.^all look 
with gj;cat confidunc(^ tlu^u^erdict. * 

* '^^ 1 ,‘my dear Sir. yours fkitbfullV, *• . • 

, fSit'ned)* • Vi. M. Grtvdlay. 


No^G. 




(Copy.)^ 

Captain BviinER 1 o (! \i*tain Guindlay. 


)ie, ai iiie *uiic i 

respi^denee beyc 
r.-pll thereto, an 
)tifo,^)at I may 


and your seve- 
m)l be mis- 


G-l, (‘ornhill, 10th March, 1838. 

Dear Sni,—Your letter reached nio l.ito last oveuiua;, (I am epute aware 
of the reason, as you h#vc stated in your note, at the »amc time,) wduch 
prevented you Rending it earlier. 

y^ad no intention of ptolonging this corvesp^denee bevond niv last: 

• b^Ty-our numerous ar<;umentative pau:es, in 
nil interrogation^ c*onipol me to tak»tlus notifi 
i#.derstood. 

® You write “Mt is obvious t^iat some change in your opinion b*-* taken 
place ; wlu veas I have affirmed, and still do allirm, it remains imalter^I- - 
f did not s!^ a word about your bcinsf in lu^slile urray a^atmi the Com¬ 
prehensive Scheme. There are sins oi*omission as well as commission: 
and my rea'^ons for believing ^ou acquiesced in the Company’s plan of 
ojicration, 1 have alroadv as^^ignod. I make no complaint of yoifr not 
having entered ‘ with sutTicieut warmth’ into the pioject of the ‘London 
brovisional (huTimittce.’ I liavc stated, you iltd 7io! nolice it at o/A” 

•You ask me if I was alijays for the (.'oinjnehensivo Scheme ? Most im- 
ef///?r'»ru//y/y was. , But tiere let me remark, 'our relative positions were 
very dith ient^ IW wi re tf;'‘tMid Agent and Advocate, acting under spo- 
cilic ilistinetl^ri.s, tnidsuppoited hy pefilions and Memorials from your em¬ 
ployers. / neither bftd, nor needed, other stimulus from India, than a 
^ sense of liuty I owed to my Constituents, anfl .a ilesireViyeyjih’r my services 
benetieial to them, hy b^nanig the public (>ye beiyj|ln>.oiytbis question \ 
^nd, if possible, lo torce attention ficmi thi* two authontie/ fo the resolu¬ 
tions of tfie House of Commons of 18.3 1. T shaped my cyrse accordiilfely, 
m March, 18,30,—at a time, be it remembered, when there was not even a 
; (ifisiUhty of knowing the subject was again aboiit to be agitateikin India. 

* How !hr the “ London Ihoviftonai Conimittee,” (in foiming of whfeh, Major 
Head and myself were the humble instruments',) succeeded, IJeave to th«i 
coiviideration and judgment of |i#.rtiis interesfeilfboth nt Awi/i and ntiroarf. 

Y»i^«re pleased to«bc logical upoiv my phraseology resyiecting “Tl^e 
Atlas.” 1 mean lo say, that that ortmu of th4 prcs.s whispered once or 
4vice—perhaps thrice—whan r voicji^lft>m IndiaIfes tingling in your ears, 
lonijand stiotig, supplicating Ibi the Compi*enemji^ Si^^e, fo obtign 
"5^ yjj^iad lieen retained and^mployed. 

'l^n^iu may bt* very “ well Satisfied ” with the Pamphlet; anTn know ** it 
jlia^eif rapidly” as coach could Amvey it, to all pjrts of the kingdom, 
^he qqesfipTw however, is—paid tor by ypur constitbentsf did it adveftite 
their oaiise, m-Conformity lyith fne dear and explicit instructions you ne- 
ceived? 1 think not,—and, moreov^jj^it was so decided bvthem lon^ 
before my opinions reached India.lj Tnelneral queiftiftn hacl^een tilrcadf 
(by your ojyn admission in the Pemphl^ much tinted of “in the Public' 
.Journals and Periodio^s,” and from “ ^unaccounjahle degree of cold¬ 
ness,” public feelinf^^md imdergoiie aanfl^ortant change.” This was, 
all evdntSjCffecteaDy tbe ** PrayisionanSinmittce,’* fortunately; their 
^effrices are irot to ben^^^ired bwyour stanoard df value. 

). 1838. 


S. JouRN. No. IlSTJo’iULf 
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STEAM^COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 

i, 

\ou say yo^' were “ wou'adetl 'in the da^k.^'—My Lel^er was written in 
May .—I most unJiaftitatin^ij/ and difttincthj nnm, that in December, wl^cii. 
you read a portion of ^he Pamphlet to me in O’csby-square, I J,hen told youi 
it reasonevd upon the mafn question of Steam Communication ; but I could 
not see any “ particular point:?” bearing upon the.charged scheme: you 
replied then, as you have since done, at suritv*/^(4me^, to myself a^d ethers, 
“ Get'ikfi'bnaiH to IndUu^ the Govemor-Gctw'ul will take oar^of the 
I differed in opinion-^Cyouintertaining it orfly showed how Httle you were 
acmiainted witli the deVT.ils ne'.^ssary to the working of a full, etfeotive, 
aniTComprehensive Plan.)—I tl.;nk I have :»^iown 1 liad a right to i?,fer 
that yai were not a warm and earnest advocate of the Coinprehfjris'ive 
Scheme, as laid down by the Calcutta Committee; and enters,inning that 
opinion, I had a right to express it, pulilicly or privately, without deviating 
from the pre.scribcd rules or usages of society. 

Some other portions of your letter, conveying ip..racrous insinuations, I 
leave untouched: they are only worthy of yowr consideration. Our cha¬ 
racters are both known, iJArticularly by that copinuuiity from wlioui.^vbii 
anticipate a favourable ▼ U'dict; and there, also, I am content to rest. 

I have the greatest aiImii;^lioii, and resjx’ct ^br Lord William 

Bentinck’s talents aii^.^character; if all others concert;^ had felt ar.J 
‘acted wi^h tlie same faith, sincerity of feehi^g, and earnesmess of purpose, 
on this question, the whole matter would long sMce have assumed a very 
■*Sr.Tercnt shape to its present form. . 

1 remain,'dear Sir, yours raithfully, 

Capt. R. M. Grindlay. • (Signed) James Barbeh. 

u 


No. 7.] (Copy.) c 
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Captain Guindl.vy to C-\PTAi?5»'BAnyER. 

» » 

, . Cornhill, 12th IVViich, 1838. 

Dk.^RvSir,—I am favoured by your letter of Saturday; and, as I am un¬ 
willing to prolong a cprrespondencc, the conduct of which must be incon¬ 
venient to us, perusal of which will, I fea^. be wearisome to others, 

1 sl.all notice Xj as bi^elly as possible. It-is the less necessary to be dil^- 
luse, as my last\otfci* replies, by anticipation, to nearly the whole* of yours 
now under acknd^'lcdgmcnt. ifou say your opinions remain unaltered. I 
should be reluctant to believe that you dissemble your real opinion, either 
when wrking to your correspondents in liyiia,<or wlien writing to me. Let 
any one compare the tone of the two coi^munications, and judge whether 
Vour Qpinion remains im^vheied. ^ 

It seems I have been guilty both of “.sins of omission ” and of roin- 
mission.” If this be sit I inusf be a niv>t hardened and incorrigible 
offender; for not\yithstY Jihg the Rjyiroofs I have received from you,*who 
have taken s^'r^.ich pfln& to conviM^other persons a-s weK as 7nysefft of 
tbv. error.sof mySva)%-i really can feel nciUier pcnitcnoo nor remorse, 
greatest b'5-fny sins of omission appeaiVto bor^ “ that 1 did^not^'tlotrqlAi*;. 
air* your London Piovisional Conimiktce. Now I cap adduce eVideioce 
th^ will, 1 thinljj, ensure me absolution even from you.* Y<iuf mistake ap*- 
pcarS to have arisen from your hAvmg co^nmcntetil on my Kamimlet, with-- 
out having road it. To remove this cause,of error, I send a copy, which I 
geg yo^i w^do me the favour If ’a^cep.-, and from which you will see, 
fnat in thej^pendix,^pages 73 |b 78 inclusive, are wholly devoted to the 
subject; an(|^ that, s^far froinj^bot noticing the ^dvisjonal Committee’s 
plan, I prititcd their Prospectu/'^Wyll length, with r^erks, drawing public 
attention to its nn|x)itance, the fitness of^Tle Cbairmafl, Major 

Head, to superintend siuih ah establisrfnent. 'In pa^20 off the body c** 

the ’^‘‘mphlet, you will also find that i Rave no less a duty to 

. if 
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, Rive public sanction ami sujkport to some.one oLlho plans b> which pri^te 
babies have proposed to fyrmsh the nAicli-desi jed^^omuMuiitation.” ^ 

• ■ You allege, that you haVejIhvays been the Avocate of the Comprehen¬ 
sive Plan. 'You were certainiK at one period,jWie ad^cate ofanother, that 
is, of one which shd^^in the first instance, be a “Communicatip^to Pom- 
bay;’l»but proposed to all the^residencies as circdmstances 

etml^ed t^en|,’' (the ProYisioiOT Committee) “ to do so.” Thew ar# the 
woods of the fb'osptctus, wlr^ck I have inserted in my^ppcndix. iV, there¬ 
for, you say tiiaUyou sha[t6fl your course accortli^ to*circuuistauces, and 
with the view oCpromoftng ilic svfccess o|^e C|TOpreheusivg Plan, I^v, 
arur always have said, the same of niysor. As to my Pamplilel, I sliall 
leave other^ to detenume .whether or not it advocated the cause* of my 
eou?tituents «/>///; but, I fearlessly assert fliat it advocate that cause 
judiciottshj. f do not Ibel myself called upon to institute a comparison 
lietweefi the fruits of yogr labours and my own. I believe I have done the 
cause some good, and its best friends arc not backward ^u ascribing to me 
a^ge share of the merit of awakening the puliik niAidto the subject. 
^!^ust now be inJulge'^with a very few wordswi n:y “ sins of commis¬ 
sion.”—As far as^^un gather them fre.n Jdtj-i’f tliey appear to b (5 
U-’O. First, th?^iy Pamplilet travelled into tlVconntry by coach. It 
Iprobably did ■, jffough on this subject 1 cannot spew^positively, and must, 
refer you to the Booksellers. I*see no harm in stich a transit. Railways 
are not yeUn general operation, and, for the {m*sent, we must do as 
as we can Vitli turnpike-roads and stifije-coashes. ^ 

Tile second grand sin of com^iissioi^seems to be, my iiaving been logical 
and argumentative in my cojumnnications with yon. I must plead guilty 
to this. I meant to be logical and argumentative. I think it life best 
method of procedure. If you do not agree with me, or from any other 
e^use have failed to be logical and argumentative, I must regret it, buttlie 
fault is not mine. ^ ^ , 

In yonr eiil^iurft upon I«ord William Bentinck I cordially concur, and 
it IS to me iii|^niali .source ol pride an^ gratification tliat my services have 
received the approbation of that distinguished noblcTnan. 

I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

(fapt. Jame.s Barber. (Sign^jd) *11. M^Grindlay, 







